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Men  of  letters  pass  their  lives  in  a  course  so  b^nquil  i 
form,  it  is  generally  supposed,  as  to  furnish  but  few  incideJ 
the  labours  of  the  biographer  or  the  entertainment  of  his  rel 
Mankind  arc  attracted  rather  by  what  is  brilliant  in  charactJ 
daring  in  action,  than  by  the  less  splendid  achievements  of  teJ 
and  piety*  The  exploits  of  the  hero  are  recounted  with  apJ 
while  he  is  Uving,  and  after  his  death  are  enrolled  with  admn 
on  the  records  of  nations,  but  the  Minister  of  Christ  must  ul 
wait  to  receive  his  honours  in  etemityj  and  expect  the  duJ 
mate  of  his  labours  only  as  they  are  written  on  the  tablet 
skies* 

There  arc,  however,  exceptions  to  this  remark-      SomJ 
the  good  man,  by  the  uncommon  powers  of  his  mind^  by  ^ 
incidents  in  his  hfe^  by  having  exerted  a  commanding  inllueiJ 
the  interests  of  the  pubhc,  or  by  having  acquired  an  unusual  I 
fn  their  affections  \  presents  the  most  attractive  subject  of 
ihy*     Contemporaries  indulge  a  strong:  desire  to  view  niol 
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was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  had  a  &ir  reputation 
for  piety.  His  father  received  his  education  at  Yale  College, 
where  he  entered  on  his  bachelor^s  degree  in  1744.  He  was  oy 
profession  a  merchant^  and  owned  a  handsome  landed  estate  in 
the  town  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  understand- 
ing, of  fervent  piety,  and  of  great  purity  of  life.  His  mother  was  i 
the  third  daughter  of  Jonathan  Ekiwards,  for  many  years  the  minis- 
ter of  Northampton,  and  afterwards  president  of  Nassau-Hall — 
well  known  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  as  one  of  the  ablest  di- 
vines of  the  last  century.  She  possessed  uncommon  powers  of 
mind,  and  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  her  knowledge,  has  rarely 
been  exceeded  by  any  of  her  sex  m  this  country.  Though  mar- 
ried at  an  early  age,  and  a  mother  at  eighteen,  she  found  time, 
without  neglecting  the  ordinary  cares  of  her  family,  to  devote  her- 
self with  the  most  assiduous  attention  to  the  instruction  of  this  son, 
and  her  numerous  family  of  children,  as  they  successively  claimed 
her  re^rd.  Perhaps  tew  instances  can  be  found,  in  which  this 
great  duty  has  been  performed  with  more  scrupulous  fidelity,  than 
m  the  case  now  under  consideration.  With  a  mind  originally  vi- 
gorous and  discriminating,  she  had  been  accustomed  from  infancy 
to  the  conversation  of  men  of  literature,  who  resorted  in  great  num- 
bers to  her  father's  house ;  and  thus  was  forcibly  taught  the  im- 
portance of  that  learning,  the  effects  of  which  she  had  so  often  had 
opportunity  to  witness.  It  was  a  maxim  with  her,  the  soundness 
of  which  her  own  obser\'ation  through  life  fully  confirmed,  that 
children  generally  lose  several  years,  m  consequence  of  being  con- 
sidered by  their  friends  as  too  young  to  be  taught.  She  pursued 
a  different  course  with  her  son.  She  began  to  instruct  him  almost 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak ;  and  such  was  his  eagerness  as 
well  as  his  capacity  for  improvement,  that  he  learned  the  alphabet 
at  a  single  lesson  ;  and,  before  he  was  four  years  old,  was  able  to 
read  the  Bible  with  ease  and  correctness.  His  father  was  so  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  mercantile  and  agricultural  pursuits,  that  he 
was  necessitated  to  confide  the  care  of  nis  family,  and  particularly 
the  superintendence  of  the  early  education  of  his  children,  chiefly 
to  their  mother.  With  the  benefit  of  his  father's  example  constant- 
ly before  him,  enforced  and  k*ecommended  by  the  precepts  of  his 
mother,  he  was  sedulously  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  relieion, 
as  well  as  the  whole  circle  of  moral  duties.  She  taught  him,  from 
the  very  dawn  of  his  reason,  to  fear  God  and  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments ;  to  be  conscientiously  just,  kind,  aflectionate,  charita- 
ble, and  forgiving ;  to  preserve,  on  all  occasions  and  under  all 
circumstances,  the  most  sacred  regard  to  truth ;  and  to  relieve  the 
distresses  and  supply  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  She 
aimed,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  enlighten  his  conscience,  to  make 
him  afraid  to  sin,  and  to  teach  him  to  hope  lor  pardon  only  through 
the  righteousness  of  Christ.  The  impressions  thus  made  upon 
his  mind  in  infancy  were  never  effaced. 
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A  great  proportion  of  the  instruction  which  he  received  | 
he  arrived  at  4he  age  of  sU  years,  was  at  home  with  his 
Her  school-room  was  the  nursery-     Here,  he  had  his  regula 
for  study  aa  in  a  school  \  and  twice  every  day  she  heard 
peat  his  lesson.     Here,  In  addition  to  his  stated  task,  he 
ihe  cradle  of  lus  younger  brotliers.     When  his  lesson  was  i 
he  was  permitted  to  read  such  hooks  as  he  chose,  until  the  I 
period  was  expired.     During  these  in  Centals,  he  often  red 
the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  gave  an  account  of  tH 
his  mother.      So  deep  and  distinct  was  the  impression  whici 
narrations  then  made  upon  his  mind,  that  I  heir  minutest  inl 
were  indelibly  fixed  upon  his  memory.    His  relish  for  readil 
thus  early  formed,  atm  was  strengthened  by  the  conversaliJ 
example  of  his  parents.     At  the  age  of  six,  he  was  senj 
grammar-school,  where  he  early  began  to  importune  bis  fal 
permit  him  to  study  Ladn.     This  was  denied,  from  an  imp! 
that  he  was  too  young  to  prafit  by  studies  of  that  descriplitT 
the  master  was  cliareed  not  to  suiTer  him  to  engage  in  the 
was  soon  found  to  Ibe  in  vain  to  prohibit  him  :  his  zeal  ^u 
great  to  be  controlled.   Not  owning  the  necessary  books,  he 
filmsclf  of  the  opfMjrtunity  when  the  elder  boys  were  at  I 
borrow  theirs ;  and,  in  this  way,  without  his  father's  knowld 
the  master's  consent,  stuched  through  Lilly's  Latin  Gramma  J 
When  his  master  discovered  the  progress  he  had  made,  he ! 
earnestly  to  his  father,  and  finally  obtained  a  reluctant 
that  he  might  proceed ;  though  every  effort  short  of  comf>ulsil 
used  to  discourage  him.     He  pursued  the  study  of  the  lani 
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education  rendered  him  fond  of  home  and  of  the  company  of  his 
parents,  and  led  him  to  feel  a  livelier  interest  than  is  usual  with 
Doys  of  the  same  age,  in  the  conversation  of  those  who  were  older 
than  himself.  It  auso  saved  him  from  the  school-boy  coarseness 
and  effrontery,  often  thought,  in  this  rough  world,  a  necessary  but  by 
no  means  an  ornamental  appendage  of  the  youdiful  character. 

His  father  was  particularly  fond  of  the  society  of  men  of  edu- 
cation and  intelhgence ;  and  his  hospitable  house  was  the  well- 
known  resort  of  gentlemen  of  this  character.  To  no  one  of  the 
fonily  were  they  more  welcome,  than  to  his  son.  Even  at  this 
very  early  period  of  life,  while  listening  to  their  conversation  on 
the  character  of  the  great  men  of  the  age,  both  in  the  colonies  and 
in  Europe,  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  was  made  upon  his 
mind ;  and  he  then  formed  a  setded  resolution,  that  he  would  make 
every  effort  in  his  power  to  equal  those,  whose  talents  and  charac« 
ter  he  had  heard  so  highly  extolled. 

In  his  twelfth  year,  he  went  to  Middletown,  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  his  studies,  under  the  late  Rev.  Enoch  Huntington,  a 
gentleman  of  high  classical  attainments.  He  boarded  in  the 
mmily,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  books  with  unusual  assiduity 
and  success.  Not  content  with  the  time  regularly  allotted  to  study 
in  the  school,  he  spent  most  of  his  leisure  hours  at  home  in  intense 
application.  So  entirely  was  his  mind  absorbed  by  his  books, 
that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  members  of  the  family  to 
pass  through  his  room,  and  even  to  call  him  by  name,  without  being 
perceived  by  him.  During  his  residence  at  Middletown,  his  con- 
duct was  marked  with  the  strictest  propriety,  his  manners  were 
amiable  and  affectionate,  his  attention  to  his  studies  was  intense  and 
tmremitted,  and  his  process  in  them  rapid  and  honourable.  When 
he  left  Middletown,  he  nad  acquired  a  very  accurate  knowledge  ol 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  and  had  read  not  only  those  clas- 
sical authors  which  were  necessary  for  admission  into  College, 
but  those  also  which  were  studied  during  the  two  first  years  of  a 
collegiate  life. 

In  September,  1765,  when  he  had  just  passed  his  thirteenth 
year,  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  Yale  College.  At  tliat  time, 
unfortunatelv,  the  freshman  class  had  no  stated  tutor ;  but  were 
dependant  for  their  instruction,  sometimes  upon  one  officer  of  col- 
lege, and  sometimes  upon  another :  a  state  of  things  too  irregular 
and  unsettled  to  produce  any  substantial  benefit  to  the  pupil. 
During  the  winter,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  arm ;  and, 
for  several  months  in  the  spring  and  summer,  he  was  prevented  by 
sickness  from  pursuing  his  studies.  Near  the  close  of  the  Col- 
legiate year.  President  Clap  resigned  his  office ;  and  the  students 
for  a  short  time  were  dispersed :  a  series  of  calamities,  by  which 
the  year  was  in  a  considerable  measure  lost  to  him  as  a  student. 
The  discipline  of  College  had  been  for  several  years  chiefly  anni- 
hilated.    Loose  opinions  on  morals  and  reUgion,  prevailed  ex-  ^ 
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tensively  in  the  country,  and  their  pernicious  influence  was  too 
obyiously  felt  in  the  various  seminaries  of  learning.  Owing  to  the 
bad  state  of  the  College  commons,  the  students  had  been  indulged 
in  the  practice  of  providing  entertainments  at  their  rooms.  This 
naturallj  produced  a  great  degree  of  inattention  to  their  studies, 
and  ^ve  rise  to  scenes  of  revehry  and  riot,  in  the  highest  degree 
injunous  to  the  pursuits  of  hterature.  It  is  not  surpnsing,  that  in 
such  a  state  of  thin^  the  practice  of  gambUng  had  become  un- 
happily prevalent  m  College.  Under  all  these  disadvantages, 
jroung  Dwight  gained  considerable  reputation  for  genius  and  ac- 
quirements. His  information  and  address  rendered  his  society 
eenerally  pleasing.  It  was  courted,  even  by  members  of  the 
nigher  classes,  who  strongly  solicited  him  to  join  them  in  their 
pernicious  amusements.  Sut  the  instructions  of  his  parents  had 
made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  his  mind,  that  no  importunities 
of  this  nature  could  prevail  upon  him  to  engage  with  them  in  gam- 
bling. He  was  at  length  so  far  wrought  upon,  however,  as  to 
play  for  amusement ;  and,  not  being  necessitated  to  study  bis  les- 
sons, gradually  yielded  to  their  soUcitations,  until  much  of  his  time 
was  wasted  in  this  manner.  In  no  instance,  however,  did  they  in- 
fluence him  to  play  for  money,  or  to  stake  even  a  farthing.  Yet 
playing  for  amusement  had  so  far  become  a  habit,  that  when  he 
returned  to  College,  upon  the  commencement  of  his  second  year, 
he  entered  upon  me  practice  with  considerable  ardour.  From  this 
danger  he  was  fortunately  rescued  by  the  exertions  of  his  tutor 
and  kinsman,  the  Hon.  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,  late  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut ;  to  whom,  for  this  and  many 
other  acts  of  kindness,  shown  him  while  a  member  of  College,  he 
ever  after  acknowledged  himself  to  be  most  deeply  indebted. 
During  the  sophomore  year,  he  was  badly  poisoned  ;  by  reason  of 
which  he  was  confined  at  his  father's  house  four  months,  and  obli- 
ged to  discontinue  his  studies  during  that  period. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  foregoing  recital,  that  the  two  first  years 
of  his  collegiate  hfe  must  have  been  in  a  great  measure  lost. 

On  commencing  his  junior  year,  he  devoted  himself  seriously  to 
study.  He  was  now  fifteen :  had  lost  a  great  part  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  and  had  but  two  remaining,  in  which  he  might  hope 
to  redeem  his  lo^s,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  future  usefulness  and 
respectability.  He  entered  on  the  studies  of  the  year  with  great 
zeal,  and  pursued  them  with  unremitting  assiduity  and  perseve- 
rance. At  that  time  College-prayers  were  attended  at  half  past  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  winter,  and  at  half  past  four  in  the 
summer.  He  began  the  year  by  qualifying  himself,  every  morn- 
ing, to  construe  and  parse  a  hundred  hues  in  Homer  before  pray- 
ers. This  lesson,  which  formed  no  part  of  the  regular  College-ex* 
crcises,  was,  of  course,  acquired  by  candle-light ;  and  his  object 
in  attending  to  it  was,  to  render  himself  more  thoroughly  master  of 
the  Greek  language,  than  he  could  expect  to  become  in  tlie  com- 
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mon  round  of  studies  pursued  by  his  class.  The  lesson,  as  he  ad- 
\^anced,  was  gradually  increased  to  a  much  larger  quantity.  His 
eyes  being  seriously  affected  by  this  intense  application,  at  such 
unseasonable  hours,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  foundation  was 
thus  early  laid  of  that  weakness  in  them,  which  caused  him  so 
much  distress  during  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  year,  he  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  his  hand- 
writing ;  and  by  dint  of  his  own  exertions,  attained  a  degree  of 
excellence  in  penmanship,  that  has  rarely  been  equalled.  So  ele- 
gant, indeed,  was  his  writing,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  distinguish- 
ed from  the  handsomest  engravings.  We  have  seen  several  of  the 
Diplomas  which  he  wrote  for  his  particular  friends,  and  think  some 
of  them  decidedly  more  beautiful  than  the  usual  copper-plate  im- 
pression. 

This  is  the  earliest  period  in  which  he  is  known  to  have  paid 
any  attention  to  poetry  and  music.  The  date  of  his  first  poetical 
composition  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  Two  or  three  spe- 
cimens, however,  are  preserved,  which  bear  the  date  of  1767,  and, 
of  course,  were  written  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  His 
attachment  to  music,  particularlv  sacred  music,  was  ardent.  His 
voice  was  at  once  melodious  and  powerfiil ;  and  his  ear  exquisite- 
ly discriminating.  He  began  a  collection  of  church  music  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  but  left  it  imfinished,  probably  because  it  in- 
terfered with  his  more  severe  and  important  pursuits. 

This  may,  with  propriety,  be  considered  as  the  era  of  his  ex- 
cessive devotion  to  study,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  year  he  formed  a  resolution,  to  which 
he  faithfully  adhered  during  the  remainder  of  his  collegiate  life,  co 
employ  fourteen  hours  each  day  in  close  application  to  his  studies. 
Such  intense  and  unwearied  diligence,  with  the  aid  of  his  natural 
genius,  soon  established  his  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  placed 
nun  among  the  first  of  his  class.  He  received  the  degree  ol 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  year  1769,  when  he  was  a  little  past  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  At  the  Commencement,  but  a  single  appoint- 
ment was  made  from  the  class  which  received  ihe  degree  of 
Bachelors.  Before  giving  it  out,  the  President  sent  for  jDwight 
and  Strong,*  and  informed  them  that,  in  the  view  of  the  officers  ol 
College,  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  class,  and  equally  deserving 
of  the  appointment ;  but  as  Strong  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  it 
would  be  given  to  him  at  that  time,  and  to  D\iight  when  the  class 
entered  on  the  degree  of  Masters. 

A  short  time  after  leaving  College,  he  was  employed  to  take 
charge  of  a  grammar-school,  at  New-Haven.  In  this  situation  he 
continued  two  years,  highly  esteemed  as  an  instructer,  both  by  his 
pupils  and  their  parents.    This  was  the  commencement  of  that 

*  The  lata  Dr.  Strong,  of  Hartford. 
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course  of  life,  whichj  with  very  little  intermption^  he  pursu 
nearly  fifty  years :  a  course  of  life,  tn  which  Providence  hi 
culiarly  qualified  him  to  cxceL     Probably  few  men  have  I 
who,  in  the  same  mode,  have  rendered  more  eminent  seinrif 
mankind. 

During  these  two  years ,  he  made  great  advancement  in 
ture  and  science^     His  time  was  regmarly  divided,  and  occJ 
six  hours  in  each  day  in  school ;  eight  hours  in  close  and  i 
study  5  and  the  remaining  ten  hours  in  exercise  and  sleep* 

In  Heptemberj  1771^  when  he  was  past  nineteen,  he  was  i 
a  tutor  m  Yale  College.     In  this  situation  he  remained 
succeeding  years,  pedorming  its  duties  with  distinguished  sJ 
and  reputation.  I 

When  he  entered  upon  the  office,  more  than  half  the  mel 
of  his  class  were  older  than  himself^  and  the  freshman  who 
upon  him  was  thirty-two  years  of  age.*     Notwithstanding 
cumstance  eenerally  so  disadvantageous,  he  proceeded 
discharge  of  his  official  duties  with  firmness  and  assiduity ; 
a  short  time,  gained  a  reputation  for  skill  in  the  govemmeil 
instruction  of  his  class  rarely  known  in  the  former  experiel 
the  College-     It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that  the  study 
classics  and  of  the  mathematics  had  been  for  a  number  ofl 
vigorously  pursued,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  several  sul 
men  5  and  me  discipline  of  the  seminary  raised  to  a  higher  [ 
ard.     His  associates  were  men  of  distinguished  talents  j  aj 
their  united  efforts  the  institution  soon  acquired  a  new  anc 
important  character.     The  study  of  rhetoric  had  been,  till  tlj 
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the  customary  mathematical  studies,  he  carried  diem  through  sphe* 
rics  and  fluxions,  and  went  as  far  as  any  of  them  would  accompa- 
ny him  into  the  Principia  of  Newton.  He  also  delivered  to  them  a 
series  of  lectures  on  style  and  composition,  on  a  plan  very  similar 
to  that  contained  in  the  Lectures  of  Blair,  which  were  not  publish- 
ed until  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  His  appUcation  to  study 
during  the  time  he  remained  in  office  was  intense.  He  beean  to 
study  so  early  in  the  momine  as  to  reauire  candle-light,  aha  con- 
tinued the  employment  until  liate  at  nignt. 

While  a  tutor,  he  was  inoculated  for  the  small-pox.  The  disease 
affected  him  mildly ;  but,  upon  his  recovery,  he  too  soon  resumed 
his  former  habit  of  severe  application  to  study*  Long  before  thiSy 
his  eyes  had  been  greatly  weakened,  and  prooably  for  that  reason 
were  more  sensibly  affected  by  the  small-pox.  On  being  subject- 
ed to  such  rigorous  exercise,  before  they  had  recovered  their  na- 
tural energy,  they  were  so  far  injured  as  to  cause  him,  through  life, 
a  o'eat  degree  of  pain  and  embarrassment. 

In  the  year  1 772,  he  received  the  de^ee  of  Master  of  Arts.  On 
that  occasion  he  delivered,  as  an  exercise  at  the  public  Conunence- 
ment,  '^  A  Dissertation  on  the  History,  Eloquence,  and  Poetry  of  the 
Bible."  This  production,  composed  and  delivered  by  a  youth  of 
twenty,  on  a  subject  then  so  new  and  of  such  high  interest,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  audience  with  the  strongest  marks  of  approbation.  A 
copy  was  immediately  requested  fo]*  the  press ;  and  it  was  after- 
wards re-published,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  We  have 
seen  it  mentioned,  in  several  instances,  with  very  high  respect,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  now  rarely  to  oe  met  with 
Those  who  have  read  it,  need  not  be  informed,  that  it  was  an  effort 
of  no  coQunon  character.  It  unfolded,  at  that  early  age,  the  bolder 
features  of  the  author's  mind ;  and  evinced  imconunon  maturity  of 
judgment  and  taste.  The  style  is  dienificd  and  manly,  and  formed 
Dy  a  standard  truly  classical.  The  field  of  thought  was  new  in  this 
<:ountry.  The  Lectures  of  Lowth,  if  then  published,  were  not 
known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  nor  do  wc  know  of  any  work, 
except  the  Bible  itself,  to  which  the  author  appears  to  have  been 
indebted  for  his  plan  or  his  illustrations.  The  knowledge  of  cri- 
ticism displayed  m  it  is  profound;  the  conceptions  are  bold  and  ori- 
ginal; the  images  are  beautiful  and  distinct;  and  the  very  spirit 
which  breathes  in  the  Sacred  Writers,  appears  to  animate  ms  own 
mind.  This  waH  his  only  effort,  in  public,  which  his  father  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  during  his  residence  in  College  as  a 
tutor,  he  engaged  deeply  in  the  study  of  the  higher  branches  of  the 
Mathematics.  Among  the  treatises  on  this  science  to  which  his 
attention  was  directed,  was  Newton's  Principia,  which  he  studied 
with  the  utmost  care  and  attention ;  and  demonstrated,  in  course, 
all  but  two  of  the  propositions,  in  that  profound  and  elaborate  work. 
This  difficult  but  delightful  science,  in  which  the  mind  is  always 
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guided  by  Certainty  in  its  discovery  of  truth,  so  fully  engrossed  his 
attention,  and  his  thoughts,  that,  for  a  time,  he  lost  even  his  relish 
for  poetry ;  and  it  was  not  without  diflSculty  that  his  fondness  for  it 
was  recovered. 

During  the  second  year  of  his  tutorship,  he  attempted,  by  re- 
stricting his  diet,  to  remove  the  necessity  for  bodily  exercise,  and 
yet  to  secure  himself  from  the  dulness  incident  to  a  full  habit  and 
inactive  life.  He  began  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  his  food  at 
I  dinner,  and  CTadually  reduced  it,  until  he  connned  himself  to 
twelve  mouthmls.  After  a  six-month's  experiment  of  this  regimen, 
being  still  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  its  eflfects,  and  feeling  less 
clearness  of  apprehension  than  was  desirable,  he  confined  hunself 
for  a  considerable  period  to  a  vegetable  diet,  without,  however, 
increasing  the  (quantity.  His  other  meals  were  proportionally 
light  and  abstemious. 

After  this  system  of  study  and  diet  had  been  pursued  about  a 
twelve-month,  his  health  began  insensibly  to  decline,  and  his  con- 
stitution, naturally  vigorous,  to  give  way.     During  the  summer 
of  1774,  he  first  perceived  the  reality  of  this  change,  but  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  cause.    Though  he  had  sufiered  several  distressing 
attacks  of  the  biUous  coUc  betore  the  CoUege-Conmiencement,  yet 
after  the  vacation  he  renewed  the  same  course  of  regimen  and  of 
application  to  study.     But  a  short  time  had  elapsed  before  these 
at/ycks  were  repeated  with  increased  violence ;  and  his  friends 
becoming  seriously  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  informed 
his  connexions  of  his  situation.     His  father,  on  his  arrival  at  New- 
Haven,  found  that  his  disorder  had  indeed  made  dreadful  ravages 
in  his  constitution.     His  frame  was  emaciated,  and  his  strength  so 
/ar  reduced,  that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  he  could  be  con- 
veyed  to  Northampton.     When  he  left  New-Haven,  his  friends 
and  his  pupils  took  leave  of  him,  as  they  supposed,  for  the  last 
time ;  and  he  had  himself  relinquished  all  hope  of  recovery.     In 
the  course  of  two  months  he  had  nineteen  severe  attacks  of  the 
disease.      An  eminent  physician,  whom  he  now  consulted,  after 
successfully  administering  to  his  immediate  relief,  recommended 
to  him,  among  other  things,  a  daily  course  of  vigorous  bodily  ex- 
ercise, as  the  only  means  of  restoring  his  constitution  to  its  primi- 
trv^e  vigour.     He  followed  his  advice,  and,  within  a  twelve-month, 
walked  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles,  and  rode  on  horseback 
upwards  of  three  thousand.     To  his  perseverance  in  this  system, 
he  was  probably  indebted  for  his  recovery,  as  well  as  for  the  un- 
interrupted health  and  vigour  of  constitution  which  he  enjoyed  for 
the  ensuing  forty  years. 

In  the  year  1774,  Mr.  Dwight  united  himself  to  the  College 
church.     At  this  time,  it  was  his  expectation  to  piu-sue  the  prac- 
tice of  law;  and,  towards  the  close  of  his  residence  in  College  as 
a  tutor,  his  studies  were  directed  towards  that  object. 
The  first  class  which  he  instructed  entered  on  the  degree  of 
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Bachelors  in  September,  1775,  the  year  befo?^  the  declaration  ol 
independence.  At  that  time  he  delivered  them  a  "Valedictorj 
Address,  *  every  where  sparkling  indeed  with  brilliant  imagery 
but  every  where  fraught  also  with  strong  thoughts  and  noble  con- 
ceptions. In  two  points  of  view  it  deserves  notice  :  It  unfolds  U 
his  pupils  the  duty  of  fixing  on  a  veiy  high  standard  of  charactei 
as  mteihgent  and  as  moral  beings,  in  a  manner  which  proves  al 
once  that  this  was  literally  the  rule  which  governed  his  own  con- 
duct, and  that  he  was  admirably  Qualified  to  influence  others  tc 
adopt  it ;  it  also  communicates  to  tnem  views  of  the  growth  anc 
ultimate  importance  of  this  country,  which  were  at  once  new, 
noble,  and  prophetic. 

In  March,  1777,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Woolsey,  the 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Woolsey,  Esouire,  of  Lpng-Islana,  the 
class-mate,  room-mate,  and  intimate  friend  of  his  father.  Thej 
had  eight  sons,  of  whom  six  survive  their  father.  Mrs.  Dwight  u 
still  living. 

In  May  of  the  same  year.  College  was  broken  up.  The  studenti 
left  New-Haven  at  the  commencement  of  the  vacation,  and  pur- 
sued their  studies  during  the  simimer  under  their  respective  tutors, 
in  places  less  exposed  to  the  sudden  incursions  of  the  enemy.  Mr. 
Dwight  retu-ed  with  his  class  to  Weathersfield,  and  remained  Witt 
them  till  September.  Early  in  June  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher, 
by  a  committee  of  the  Noilhem  Association,  in  his  native  count) 
Ol  Hampshire,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Beside  instructing 
his  class  during  the  summer,  he  preached  on  the  Sabbath  at  Ken- 
sington, a  parish  in  Weathersfield. 

The  following  fact  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion with  which  he  was  regarded  ty  the  students.  It  being  well 
ascertained  that  the  existing  head  of  the  College  would  relinquisli 
liis  connexion  with  it,  the  students,  as  a  body,  drew  up  and  sign- 
ed a  petition  to  the  Corporation,  that  he  might  be  elected  to  the 
Presidency.  It  was  owing  to  his  own  interference,  that  the  aj  ipli- 
ration  was  not  formally  made. 

He  left  College  early  in  September,  and  soon  after  was  appoint- 
ed Chaplain  to  General  Parsons'  brigade,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
division  of  General  Putnam,  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  British  army  and  navy,  this  office  is  too  often  filled  by  men 
who  are  distinguished  only  for  their  ignorance  and  profligacy. 
We  are  also  compelled  to  admit,  that,  during  our  late  war,  thia 
was  most  extensively  true  of  those  who  held  the  same  stations 
among  our  own  forces.  But  in  our  war  of  the  revolution  the  very 
contrary  was  the  fact.  The  generous  enthusiasm  which  then  per- 
vaded the  country,  not  only  prompted  our  young  men  of  honour 
u\  civil  life  to  take  the  field,  but  mduced  many  of  our  clergy,  ol 
tlie  first  reputation  for  piety  and  talents,  to  attach  themselves  to 
tlie  staff*.  The  soldier  of  the  revolution  need  not  be  told  how 
animating  were  their  sermons  and  their  prayers,  nor  how  correct 
and  exemplary  were  their  lives. 
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Mr.  Dwight  joined  the  army  at  West  Point  in  October,  1777. 
Although  the  scene  wats  entirely  new  to  him,  he  was  not  idle  nor 
inattentive  to  the  business  which  now  devolved  upon  him.  He 
performed  the  appropriate  duties  of  his  office  with  strict  punctu* 
ality,  and  with  uncommon  reputation.  The  troops  who  composed 
the  brigade  were,  principally,  Connecticut  farmers ;  men  who  had 
been  soberly  educated,  and  who  were  willing  to  listen  to  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  even  in  a  camp.  On  the  Sabbath,  they  heard  him 
with  profound  attention.  During  the  week,  they  beheld  him  ex- 
erting himself,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  instruct  them  in  morals 
and  rcUgion.  Several  of  his  discourses  delivered  to  the  whole 
anny,  owing  partly  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  partly  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  times,  gained  him  high  reputation  with  the  American 
public.  He  also  wrote  several  patriotic  songs,  which  were  uni- 
rersally  popular.  They  were  favourite  songs  with  the  soldiers, 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  kindle  their  enmusiasm  in  the  cause 
of  fireedom.     One  of  them,  his  "Columbia,"  will  not  soon  be  for- 

Stten :  it  opened  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  on  a  prospect  new, 
illiant,  and  delightful ;  and  exhibited  in  distinct  vision  the  rising 
dories  of  our  infant  empire.  His  connexion  with  the  army  enabled 
Kim  to  form  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  many  officers  of  dis- 
tinction ;  and  among  them  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  rank  the  com- 
mander in  chief.  That  great  man  honoured  him  with  flattering 
attentions.  Mr.  Dwight  ever  remembered  his  kindness  with  lively 
gratitude,  and  entertained  for  his  character  and  services,  military 
and  civil,  the  highest  respect  and  veneration. 

He  remained  in  the  army  a  little  more  than  a  year,  when  the 
news  of  his  father's  death,  which  reached  him  near  the  close  of 
October,  1778,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  his  office, 
in  order  to  console  his  mother  under  that  severe  affliction,  and  to 
assist  her  in  the  support  and  education  of  her  numerous  family. 
On  leaving  the  army,  he  received  from  his  brother  officers,  parti- 
cularly from  Generals  Putnam  and  Parsons,  as  well  as  from  the 
soldiers  of  the  brigade,  the  most  grateful  testimonies  of  respect 
and  kindness. 

His  father,  in  the  midst  of  health  and  usefulness,  had  cone  in 
the  summer  of  1776  to  the  Mississippi,  for  the  purpose  of  provi- 
ding a  settlement  in  that  country  for  two  of  his  sons,  by  whom  he 
Tras  accompanied.  Himself,  with  his  brother-in-law,  General 
Lyman,  had  grants  from  the  crown  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  in  the 
southwest  angle  of  what  is  now  the  state  of  Mississippi,  comprising 
the  present  township  of  Natchez,  and  a  considerable  extent  ot 
adjacent  country.  Here  he  commenced  a  settlement  under  pros- 
perous circumstances ;  but,  near  the  close  of  the  following  year, 
fell  a  victim  to  the  disease  of  the  climate.  He  died  at  Natchez. 
His  two  sons,  in  company  with  the  other  adventurers,  cuissed 
the  country  through  the  wilderness  in  the  dead  of  winter ;  and, 
after  innumerable  dangers  and  hardships,  reached  the  sea-coast 
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of  Georgia  in  safety.  An  account  of  this  expedition  will  be  found 
in  the  1  ravels  of  rrcsidcnt  Dwight.  Rarely  have  we  met  with  a 
more  interesting  or  melancholy  story.  The  original  papers  con- 
taining the  grant  were  unhappily  lost;  and  the  family  have  never 
been  able  to  substantiate  their  title  to  the  land.     Mr.  Dwisht't 

E^rsonal  grant  was  a  consideralilc  part  of  the  township  of  Natchez* 
e  left  a  widow  and  thirteen  children,  ten  of  whom  were  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the 
eldest,  and  on  him  devolved  tlic  care  of  the  family,  at  a  period 
when  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  country  rendercd  the 
task  peculiarly  difficult  and  laI)orious.  From  the  time  of  his  en- 
tering on  the  Bachelor's  degree  at  College,  to  his  leaving  the 
army,  he  had  subjected  his  lather  to  no  expense  for  his  own  sup- 
port. The  intelligence  of  his  death,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  country,  did  not  reach  the  family  until  near  a 
twelve-month  after  the  event  had  happened.  Upon  receiving  the 
information,  he,  with  as  litde  delay  as  possible,  removed  his  own 
family  to  Northampton,  and  undertook  the  performance  of  the  new 
duties  which  providentially  had  devolved  upon  him,  with  the  great- 
est promptitude  and  cheerfulness.  In  this  situation  he  passed  five 
years  of  the  most  interesting  period  of  his  life ;  performing  in  an 
exemplary  manner  the  offices  of  a  son  and  a  brother,  and  of  a  guar- 
dian to  the  younger  children.  Here,  he  was  emphatically  the  staff 
and  stay  oi  the  family.  The  government  and  education  of  the 
children,  as  well  as  the  daily  provisions  for  their  wants,  depended 
almost  exclusively  on  his  exertions.  The  elder  as  well  as  the 
younger  were  committed  to  his  care,  and  loved  and  obeyed  him  as 
their  father.  The  fihal  affliction  and  dutiful  respect  and  obedience 
which  he  exhibited  towards  his  mother,  and  the  more  than  frater- 
nal kindness  with  which  he  watched  over  the  well-being  of  his  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  deserve  the  most  honourable  remembrance.  To 
accompUsh  this  object,  he  postponed  his  own  establishment  for 
life,  and  a  provision  for  his  family.  To  accomplish  it,  though 
destitute  of  property,  he  relinquished  in  their  favour  his  own 
proportion  of  tne  family  estate;  laboured  constantly  for  five 
years  with  a  diligence  and  alacrity  rarely  exampled;  and  con- 
tinued his  paternal  care  and  exertions  and  liberality  long  after 
his  removal  from  Northampton.  Often  have  we  heard  his  mother, 
who  died  only  ten  years  since,  acknowledge,  in  language  of  elo- 
quent affection  and  gratitude,  his  kindness  and  faithfulness,  and 
honourable  generosity  to  her  and  to  her  children.  The  respect 
which  she  felt  and  manifested  towards  him,  though  perhaps  not 
his  inferior  in  native  powers  of  mind,  resembled  the  anection  of  a 
dutiful  child  towards  ner  father,  rather  than  the  feelings  of  a  mo- 
ther for  her  son.  During  this  period,  he  laboured  through  the 
week  upon  the  farm,  and  preached  on  the  Sabbath  to  different 
vacant  congregations  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  He  also  esta- 
blished a  school  at  Northampton,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  of 
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both  sexes,  which  was  ahnost  immediately  resorted  to  by  such  a 
number  of  pupils,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  employing 
two  assistants.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  dispersed  condition 
of  the  College  at  New-Haven,  and  to  his  established  character  as  an 
instructer,  a  part  of  one  of  the  classes  in  that  seminary  repaired  to 
NcMTthampton,  and  placed  themselves  imder  his  care  as  tneir  pre* 
ceptor.  To  them  he  devoted  his  own  inmiediate  attention,  until 
they  iiad  completed  theu*  regular  course  of  collegiate  studies.  The 
school  was  continued  during  his  residence  there,  and  uniformly 
maintained  an  extensive  and  distinguished  reputation.  At  the  same 
time,  he  preached  almost  without  intermission  upon  the  Sabbath, 
with  increasing  popularity.  For  about  one  year,  commencing 
with  the  winter  of  1778—1779,  he  supplied  the  vacant  congrega- 
tion  of  Westfield ;  the  year  following,  that  of  Muddy-Brook,  a  pa- 
rish of  Deerfield ;  and  the  year  after,  that  of  South  Hadley.  He 
often  mentioned  it  to  the  honour  of  the  people  of  Muddy-Brook, 
that  they  paid  him  for  preaching,  not  in  the  depreciated  currency 
of  the  country,  but  in  specie,  or  wheat  at  the  specie  price,  at  his 
election.  The  compensation  which  he  receivea  for  preaching,  as 
well  as  the  profits  of  his  school,  were  all  expended  m  the  ^pport 
of  the  common  family. 

A  strong  disposition  was  manifested,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Northampton,  to  employ  him  in  civil  Ufe.  In  the 
county  conventions  of  Hampshire  he  repeatedly  represented  the 
town ;  and,  in  connexion  with  a  few  individuals,  met  and  resisted 
that  spirit  of  disorganization  and  licentiousness  which  was  then  un- 
happily prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  and  which  had  too 
visible  an  influence  in  an  assembly  often  fluctuating  and  tumultu- 
ous. It  was  owing  eminently  to  his  exertions,  and  those  of  his 
colleague,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Hawley,  in  opposition  to  the  current 
of  popular  feeling,  and  to  no  small  weight  of  talents  and  influence, 
that  the  new  constitution  of  Massachusetts  was  adopted  by  the 
convention  of  the  most  important  county  in  the  state.  Twice  he 
consented  to  serve  the  town  as  their  representative  in  the  state 
legislature.  This  was  in  the  years  1781  and  1782,  just  before 
the  close  of  the  war  of  independence  ;  when  subjects  of  an  inte- 
resting and  perplexing  nature,  growing  out  of  the  great  controver- 
sy in  which  the  country  had  so  long  been  engaged,  extensively 
agitated  the  public  mind,  and  engrossed  legislative  attention. 
Every  thing  was  then,  in  a  sense,  unsettled.  That  war  had 
sundered  not  only  the  cords  which  fastened  the  colonies  to  the  mo- 
ther country,  but  those,  also,  which  bound  them  to  each  other.  The 
old  foundations  were,  in  a  sense,  destroyed ;  and  new  ones  were 
to  be  established.  Many  of  the  old  laws  and  regulations  were  to 
be  altered  ;  and  others,  accommodated  to  the  state  of  freedom  and 
independence,  were  to  be  devised  and  instituted.  A  sense  of  sub- 
ordination and  obedience  to  law,  was,  also,  to  be  cherished,  in- 
stead of  a  spirit  of  licentiousness  then  widely  prevalent.     In  this 
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situation,  inexperienced  as  he  was  in  the  business  of  a  politician, 
or  a  legislator,  he  at  once  became  one  of  the  most  industrious  and 
influential  members  of  that  body,  and  was  greatly  admired  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  talents  and  eloquence.  All  his  exertions  were 
on  the  side  of  good  order  and  good  morals ;  and  indicated  a  steady 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  rational  liberty,  and  decided  hos- 
tility to  licentiousness.  On  one  occasion  he  was  enabled  to  prove 
his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  learning.  A  petition  for  a  grant  in 
fovour  of  Harvard  College  was  before  the  legislature.  At  that 
time  such  grants  were  unpopular.  That  spirit  of  honourable  libe- 
rality, which  now  happily  characterizes  the  legislature  and  people 
of  that  commonwealth,  was  then  far  from  bemg  universally  ope- 
rative. During  his  occasional  absence  from  the  house,  the  peti- 
tion had  been  called  up ;  and,  after  finding  but  few,  and  those  not 
very  warm  advocates,  nad  been  generally  negatived.  On  taking 
his  seat,  Mr.  Dwight,  learning  what  had  occurred,  moved  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  vote.  In  a  speech  of  about  one  hour  in  length, 
fraught  with  wit,  with  argimient,  and  with  eloquence,  and  received 
with  marked  applause  on  the  spot,  from  the  members  and  the 
spectators,  he  efiectually  changed  the  feelings  of  the  house,  and 
procured  nearly  a  unanimous  vote  in  favour  of  the  grant.  It  gave 
nun  high  pleasure  thus  to  confer  an  obligation  on  that  respectable 
seminary :  an  obligation  which  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
its  principal  oflScers,  as  well  as  by  many  others  of  its  friends. 

At  this  period,  he  was  earnestly  solicited  by  his  friends  to  quit 
the jprofession  in  which  he  had  engaged,  and  devote  himself  to  pub- 
lic life.  In  the  winter  of  1782 — 1783,  a  committee  from  the  aele- 
fation  of  Hampshire,  waited  upon  him  with  assurances  from  that 
eleeation,  that,  if  he  would  consent,  their  influence  should  be  ex- 
ertea  to  secure  his  election  to  the  continental  Congress  :  a  place 
in  the  gift  of  the  legislature.  The  late  Governor  Phillips,  of  An- 
dover,  who  was  his  mend  and  fellow-lodger,  though  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished piety,  gave  it  as  his  own  unquahfied  opinion,  that  he 
ought  to  hsten  to  mese  proposals  and  remain  in  civil  life  ;  assmring 
him,  also,  with  several  of  the  most  influential  members  of  both 
houses,  of  their  cordial  support.  But  he  had  become  so  thoroughly 
weaned  from  his  first  intention  of  practising  law,  and  was  so  much 
attached  to  the  clerical  profession,  and  so  convinced  of  its  supe- 
rior usefulness,  that  nothing  could  change  his  resolution  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  latter.  Having  preached  occasionally  while  attend- 
ing the  legislature,  in  Boston,  and  the  neighbourhood,  he  received 
invitations,  accompanied  with  flattering  oners,  as  it  regarded  com- 
pensation, to  settle  as  a  minister,  in  Beverly  and  Charlestown  5 
DOth  of  which,  however,  he  decUned.  In  the  month  of  May,  1783, 
he  was  invited,  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  church  and  congrega- 
tion of  Greenfield,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Fairfield,  in  Connecticut, 
to  settle  as  their  minister.  This  invitation  he  accepted,  on  the 
20di  of  Julv*  in  the  same  year.    Oa  the  5th  of  November  follow- 
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tug,  he  was  regularly  ordained  over  that  people ;  and  for  the  sue* 
cmiing  twelve  years  remained  their  pastor. 

The  annual  compensation  which  he  received  at  Greenfield  was 
a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars,  the  use  of  six  acres  of  parochial 
land,  and  twenty  cords  of  wood.     They  also  gave  him  a  setde- 
meat  of  one  thousand  dollars.     From  his  extensive  acquaintance 
widi  men  of  consideration  in  literature  and  politics  throughout  the 
country,  and  a  native  propensity  to  hospitality,  it  was  very  ap- 
parent that  he  could  not  expect  to  support  a  growing  family,  and 
the  expenses  incident  to  his  standing  in  the  community,  upon  such 
an  income.     To  supply  the  deficiency,  he  immediately  established 
an  academy  at  Greenfield,  which  he  superintended  himself;  devo- 
tmg  six  hours  regularly  every  day  to  the  instruction  of  his  pupils. 
In  a  short  time,  youths  in  CTeat  numbers,  and  of  both  sexes,  not 
only  fit>m  various  parts  of  ?Iew-England,  but  fi-om  the  middle  and 
southern  states,  'as  well  as  from  abroad,  resorted  to  his  school. 
This  institution  was  conmienced  and  carried  on  absolutely  without 
funds,  and  depended  solely  on  his  own  character  and  exertions. 
He  sup})orted  it  during  the  whole  period  of  his  residence  there 
with  unexampled  reputation.    We  Know  of  no  similar  institution 
in  this  country,  thus  dependant,  which  has  flourished  so  long,  or  to 
such  a  degree.    During  the  twelve  years  of  his  residence  there, 
he  instructed  upwards  of  one  thousand  pupils.    Numbers  of  them 
were  carried  through  the  whole  course  of  education  customary  at 
College.     In  his  school  he  adopted,  to  a  considerable  degree,  one 
part  of  the  Lancasterian  mode  of  instruction ;  makine^  it  extensive- 
ly the  duty  of  the  older  scholars,  who  were  competent,  to  hear  the 
recitations  of  the  younger.     Many  of  his  pupils  were  regularly 
boarded  in  his  family ;  so  that  its  usual  collective  number  was  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five.     It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  his  female 
pupils  were  instructed  in  many  of  the  higher  branches  of  literature, 
wtuch  had  not,  here,  previously  been  taught  to  their  sex ;  and  that 
under  his  auspices,  on  the  delightful  spot  where  he  resided,  began 
that  superior  system  of  female  education  which  is  founded  on  the 
principle,  that  women  are  intelligent  beings,  capable  of  mental 
improvement,    and   which  is  at  present  extensively  prevalent. 
Even  to  this  day,  however,  in  very  few  of  the  higher  female 
schools,  are  they  carried  through  the  same  extensive  and  solid 
course  of  study  which  was  pursued  by  his  pupils.     Probably  to  the 
eiertions  and  influence  of  no  one  individual  are  the  ladies  of  our 
country  so  extensively  indebted.     No  man  thought  more  highly 
of  the  sex ;  no  man  loved  better  the  company  of  women  of  refane- 
ment  and  intelligence ;  and  no  man  did  more  to  exalt  the  female 
character. 

Beside  the  instruction  of  his  school,  he  preached  steadily  twice 
every  Sabbath ;  and  regularly  visited  his  people.  He  also  culti- 
vated, with  his  own  hands,  a  large  kitchen,  fruit,  and  flower  garden. 
Living  but  a  few  rods  from  the  public  road,  in  a  most  delightftit 
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village,  and  having  numerous  family  connexions,  and  very  many 
friends  and  acquaintance,  he  saw  and  entertained  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted succession  of  company ;  greater,  we  are  led  to  l)clievc, 
than  any  individual  wiiom  we  have  known  in  the  state.  Among 
these  were  many  strangers  of  respectability,  from  various  and  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country.  Greenfield  was  the  resort  of  learning, 
of  talents,  of  refinement,  and  of  piety ;  and  his  own  hospitable 
doors  were  ever  open  to  welcome  the  stranger  as  well  as  the 
friend.  We  believe  the  instances  to  be  rare,  in  which  a  s'mgle  in* 
dividual  has  been  the  centre  of  such  extensive  attraction  to  men 
of  superior  character,  or  so  entirely  altered  the  aspect  of  society 
in  the  region  around  him. 

When  it  is  considered  that,  from  his  leaving  College  as  a  tutor, 
his  eyes  were  so  weak  as  not  only  to  preclude  him  almost  entirely 
from  reading  and  writing,  but  to  cause  him,  very  frequentlv,  ex- 
treme pain  and  distress ;  it  will  naturally  be  concluded,  that  he 
must  have  passed  a  very  industrious  and  laborious  life.  Such, 
however,  was  his  capacity  for  every  kind  of  business  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  that  ne  was  able  to  devote  as  much  time  as  was 
necessary  to  the  calls  of  company  and  friendship,  as  well  as  to 

ferform  the  extra-parochial  duties  of  a  minister  to  his  people, 
revious  to  his  settlement  at  Greenfield,  his  character  as  a  preach- 
er stood  high  in  the  public  estimation.  During  the  period  of  his 
residence  there,  he  gained  a  reputation  not  often  equalled  in  this 
country. 

Havmg  experienced  the  disadvantages  of  too  abstemious  as  well 
as  too  sedentary  a  life  when  engaged  as  tutor  in  College,  he  be- 
came ever  afterwards  extremely  attentive  to  his  health.  For  the 
purpose  of  guarding  himself  against  the  recurrence  of  his  former 
sufferings  in  this  respect,  he  used  a  great  deal  of  bodily  exercise. 
He  not  only  walked  and  rode,  but  he  worked  steadily  and  vigor- 
ously in  his  garden  and  on  his  land. 

Being  unable  from  the  weakness  of  his  eyes  to  write,  he  very 
early  discovered  that  he  must  perform  his  stated  duties  as  a  preach- 
er without  notes,  or  abandon  his  profession.  A  very  few  experi- 
ments convinced  him  that  he  was  able  to  adopt  the  former  course ; 
and  he  pursued  it  for  many  years  almost  exclusively.  That  course 
was,  to  write  the  heads  of  his  discourse,  and  the  leading  thoughts 
of  which  it  was  to  be  composed,  and  to  fill  up  the  body  of  it  at  the 
time  of  delivery.  What  was  conmiitted  to  writing  occupied  him 
but  a  few  minutes.  Under  all  the  disadvantages  which  he  expe- 
rienced from  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  and  notwithstanding  the 
variety  of  his  avocations  and  duties,  he  composed  and  preached, 
while  at  Groenfield,  about  one  thousand  sermons,  which,  deducting 
the  time  he  was  absent  during  that  period,  'will  differ  very  Uttle 
from  two  each  week. 

In  the  year  1785,  he  published  the  Conquest  of  Canaan.  This 
work  Was  begun,  as  has  been  remarked,  when  he  was  nineteen  years 
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of  age,  and  finished  in  his  twenty-third  yean  Proposals  for  printing 
k  were  issued  in  1775,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand  subscribers 
procured ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  just  then  com- 
mencing the  war  of  independence,  which  lasted  till  1783,  post- 
poned lis  publication.  A  few  additions  were  made  to  the  poem 
octween  that  time  and  its  appearance  in  1785 ;  but  the  great  oody 
of  it  was  published  as  it  was  written  in  1773. 

In  1787,  Mr.  Dwight  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
bom  the  College  at  Princeton,  New-Jersey.  He  was  then  thirty- 
five  years  of  age. 

In  1791,  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state  to 
preach  the  election  sermon,  before  the  legislature,  at  Hartford. 

In  the  year  1793,  he  published  a  sermon  on  the  Genuineness 
and  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
a  Doem  in  seven  parts,  called  after  the  place  of  his  residence, 
^(jREENFiELD  HiLL.''  The  Couquest  of  (Janaan,  and  Greenfield 
{fill,  were  both  re-published  in  Enjrland. 

During  his  residence  at  Greenfield,  he  cultivated  an  extensive 
acquaintance  and  intercourse,  not  only  with  the  Congregational 
Clergy  of  New-Eneland,  but  with  many  in  the  Presbytenan  Church 
m  New- York  and  me  states  farther  south.  This  fact  often  enabled 
him  to  exert  an  auspicious  influence  in  removing  the  prejudices 
which  unhappily  existed  in  many  of  both  classes;  as  well  as  in 
Tarious  instances  directly  to  promote  the  great  interests  of  morals 
and  religion.  Among  other  subjects  which  early  engaged  his  at- 
}  tention,  was  that  of  a  more  intimate  union  of  the  Congregational 
and  Presbyterian  Churches  throughout  the  United  States.  On  this 
subject  he  entered  into  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  more 
influential  clergy,  both  in  Connecticut  and  New- York.  A  propo- 
sition for  this  object  was  made  by  him,  early  in  the  year  1790,  in 
the  particular  Association  of  which  he  was  a  member.  It  was 
carried  from  that  body  to  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut, 
which,  in  June  of  that  year,  met  at  his  house.  That  venerable 
body  proposed  it  in  form  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbv- 
terian  Church  and  the  General  Convention  of  Massachusetts.  The 
two  former  bodies  appointed  each  a  committee  of  three  to  form  and 
establish  articles  of  union.  This  committee,  of  whom  Dr.  Dwight 
was  one,  met  at  New-Haven  in  September,  1791,  and  most  harmo- 
niously and  happily  executed  their  commission.  To  the  union 
then  agreed  on,  the  associated  churches  of  Massachusetts,  New- 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  have  since  acceded :  an  event  that  has 
been  attended  with  very  beneficial  consequences  to  religion  and 
the  Church. 

In  the  year  1794,  he  was  invited  by  the  Consistory  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  in  the  city  of  Albany,  to  remove  to  that  place 
and  settle  as  their  minister.  The  application  was  unanimous,  and 
the  compensation  which  they  offered  was  considered,  at  the  time, 
as  liberal ;  but  it  was  not  accepted,  for  reasons  which  were  deem- 
ed by  him  satisfactory. 
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In  May,  1795,  the  Presidency  of  Yale  College  became  vacant 
by  the  c(eath  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles.  In  fixing  on  a  successor,  it 
may  with  propriety  be  said,  that  towards  Dr.  Dwight  the  attention 
of  the  community  was  universally  directed.  The  high  reputation 
as  an  instructer,  which  he  had  gained  whilst  a  tutor,  and  which  he 
had  maintained  and  enlarged  since  he  left  the  College,  was  so  uni- 
versally known  and  acknowledged,  that  there  was  no  diflBculty  in 
determining  the  question  which  now  devolved  upon  the  Corpora- 
tion. They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pursue  the  course  pointed 
out  by  puolic  opinion,  which,  in  this  case,  was  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly marked.  Accordingly,  he  was,  with  great  unanimity,  ap- 
pointed to  fill  that  important  and  respectable  station ;  was  inaugu- 
rated in  September  of  that  year,  ana  presided  at  the  public  Com- 
mencement ;  and,  in  December  following,  removed  his  family  to 
New-Haven.  The  people  of  his  parish  with  whom  he  had  lived 
for  twelve  years  in  uninterrupted  narmony,  heard  of  his  appoint- 
ment with  extreme  regret.  They  loved  their  pastor,  and  they 
were  proud  of  him,  and  they  could  not  consent  to  give  him  up. 
Never  have  we  known  a  parish  part  with  their  minister  ¥rith  more 
reluctance. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  a  very  interesting  period  in  the  life 
of  Dr.  Dwight.  Owine  tb  a  variety  of  causes  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary^  to  enumerate.  Vie  state  of  Yale  College  at  the  time  of  his 
accession  to  the  office  of  President,  was  in  many  respects  unhappy. 
Destitute  in  a  great  degree  of  public  or  private  patronage,  its  num- 
bers were  reduced,  its  discipline  was  .relaxed,  a  looseness  of  mora] 
and  religious  sentiment  had  become  fashionable,  and  its  reputation 
had  been  for  some  time  on  the  decline  through  the  conununity. 
One  of  the  greatest  evils  under  which  it  sufiered,  was  an  extensive 
prevalence  of  infidelity  among  the  students.  This  pernicious  spi- 
rit had  been  derived  from  the  circumstances  of  the  country  at  me 
close  of  the  preceding  war.  As  was  natural,  it  found  easy  access 
to  the  minds  of  a  collection  of  youths,  who  were  fascinated  with 
ideas  of  mental  as  well  as  political  independence,  and  who  were 
easily  induced  to  shake  off  what  they  considered  the  shackles  ol 
habit  and  superstition.  The  degree  to  which  it  prevailed  may  be 
conjectm-ed  from  the  following  lact.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  class  which  he  first  taught,  had  assumed  the  names  of  the 
principal  English  and  French  infidels,  and  were  more  familiarly 
Known  by  them  than  bv  their  own.  Under  circumstances  like 
these,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  as  President  or 
Yale  College. 

The  talents  which  he  possessed  for  the  instruction  and  govern- 
ment of  youth  were  now  called  into  full  exercise.  A  thorough 
reformation  in  the  system  of  discipline  was  early  commenced,  and 
accomplished  with  as  much  expedition  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
would  admit.  Infidelity  was  assailed  by  argument,  and  vanquish- 
ed, and  vice  was  disgraced,  and  in  a  great  measure  banished  fro«r 
the  College. 
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He  took  upon  himself  the  instruction  of  the  senior  class,  pursuing 
a  sptem  which  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects.  "  The  public 
teys  Professor  oilliman)  have  been  little  aware  of  the  extent  and 
aTcrsity  of  the  labours  of  President  Dwight,  in  this  Institution. 
He  has,  in  feet,  discharged  the  duties  of  four  oflSces,  either  of  which 
»8,  ordinarily,  considered  as  suflScient  to  engross  the  time  and 
talents  of  one  man.  He  has  been  charged  with  the  general  super* 
intendence  and  responsibility  constituting  the  appropriate  duties  of 
the  presidency ;  like  his  predecessors,  he  instructed  the  senior 
class  in  their  peculiar  studies,  but  on  a  much  more  enlarged  plan ; 
he  voluntarily  discharged,  to  a  great  extent,  the  duties  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  Belles-Lettres  and  Oratory ;  and  he  has  been  charged 
also  with  those  of  a  professor  of  Theology."* 

His  mode  of  instructing  was  peculiarly  his  own.  His  long  ex- 
perience in  this  employment,  haa  made  him  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  youthful  character,  and  enabled  him  to  teach  as  well  as  to 
eovera  young  men,  with  extraordinary  success.  "  The  students 
(says  Professor  Silliman)  habitually  expected  the  senior  year  with 
much  interest,  as  one  in  which  they  looked  for  the  most  valuable 
instructions ;  nor  were  they  disappointed.  President  Dwight  de- 
lighted much  in  the  peculiar  studies  which  it  was  his  duty  to  eluci- 
date. Although  these  studies  were  prosecuted  by  the  students  in 
appropriate  text-books,  the  order  of  which  he  observed  in  his  re- 
citations, he  always  thought  for  himself  with  much  independencci 
but  with  a  respectful  deference  to  the  opinions  of  men  of  eminence. 
Still  the  opinions  of  the  authors  in  question  he  sometimes  found 
reason  to  controvert,  and  while  he  candidly  stated  his  own  views, 
with  the  grounds  of  them,  he  enjoined  upon  his  pupils  the  same 
independence  of  mind,  and  was  willing  that  they  too  should  differ 
from  him,  and  think  for  themselves.  The  recitations  of  the  senior 
class  were,  in  fact,  although  not  in  name,  a  scries  of  familiar  lec- 
tures; and  the  driest  parts  of  logic  and  metaphysics  were  rendered 
interesting  by  the  ample  illustrations  of  the  President,  enlivened  by 
agreeable  and  apposite  anecdote,  and  by  sallies  of  sprightliness, 
which,  while  they  took  nothing  from  his  dignity,  greatly  relieved 
the  tedium  of  long  discussions. 

"  Into  his  recitations  and  discussions  he  also  threw  a  vast  fund 
of  practical  instruction,  on  almost  every  subject  of  life,  manners, 
W  human  business;  for  few  men  have  ever  •observed  more  care- 
fully and  extensively ;  few  have  conversed  more  largely,  and  been 
niore  in  contact  with  the  world,  in  all  its  innocently  accessible 
points. 

"  His  object  was  not  only  to  instruct  the  young  men  under  his 
<^  in  the  particular  sciences  which  came  before  them,  but  to  fit 
^em,  by  repeated  counsels,  and  by  information  pressed  unon  them 
^A  parental  solicitude,  for  the  various  scenes  into  wnich  thoy 
'^^re  to  pass  in  life. 

*  AddretSi  p.  16. 
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^'  In  discussing  the  various  subiects  which  customarilr  came  be* 
fore  the  senior  class,  especially  those  connected  with  the  decision 
of  disputed  questions,  it  was  usual  for  the  President  to  assume  a 
considerable  range  of  statement  and  argument ;  and  all  those  who 
have  had  the  happiness  to  attend  on  his  instructions,  will  remem- 
ber, that  not  on  a  lew  occasions,  his  mind  was  kindled  with  his  sub- 
ject ;  till,  excited  by  the  re-acting  stimulus  of  his  own  thoughts  and 
conmiimications,  he  has  spoken  even  more  eloquently^  and  with  a 
more  finished  touch  of  feeling,  than  was  usual  in  his  regular  writ- 
ten discourses. 

''  It  was  never  anv  part  of  his  plan  merely  to  discharge  his  duty : 
he  did  it  with  his  whole  mind  and  heart ;  and  thought  nothing  acie- 
quately  done,  till  all  was  done  that  the  case  admitted  of.  Till  the 
increase  of  professorships  rendered  it  unnecessary,  he  heanl  the 
senior  class  recite  twice  as  often  as  had  been  customary,  and  on 
most  occasions  his  recitations  were  of  double  the  length  that  would 
have  been  required." 

In  the  year  1795,  when  President  Dwight  entered  upon  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  in  the  College,  the  whole  niunber  of  students  was 
one  hundred  and  ten.  Almost  inuncdiately  after  his  accession, 
they  began  to  increase,  and  in  the  course  of  his  presidency  amount- 
ed to  three  hundi-ed  and  thirteen  ;  an  increase  unexampled  in  any 
similar  institution  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  pre- 
^  sidencj^,  infideUty  was  jfashionable  and  prevalent  in  the  College. 
To  extirpate  a  spirit  so  pernicious  and  fatal,  he  availed  himself  ofan 
early  and  decisive  opportunity.  Forensic  disputation  was  an  im- 
portant exercise  of  the  senior  class.  For  this  purpose  they  were 
formed  into  a  convenient  number  of  divisions ;  two  of  which  dispu- 
ted before  him  every  week,  in  the  presence  of  the  other  members 
of  the  class,  and  of  the  resident  graauates.  It  was  the  practice  for 
each  division  to  agree  upon  several  questions,  and  then  refer  them 
to  the  President  to  select  which  he  thought  proper.  At  that  time 
infidelity  was  extensively  prevalent  in  the  state,  and  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  an  impression  existed  generally  among  the  students,  that 
» Cnristianity  was  supported  by  authority,  and  not  by  argument ; 
and  that  their  instructers  were  afiraid  to  investigate  the  question 
respecting  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  in  uie  field 
of  open  and  fair  discussion.  One  of  the  questions  presented  by 
the  nrst  division  was  this  :  "  Are  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  J<fem 
Testament  the  Word  of  God?^^  To  their  surprise  the  President 
selected  it  for  discussion  ;  told  them  to  write  on  which  side  they 
pleased,  as  he  should  not  impute  to  them  any  sentiments  which  they 
advanced  as  their  own ;  ana  requested  those  who  should  write  on 
the  negative  side  of  the  cjuestion  to  collect  and  bring  forward  all  the 
facts  and  arguments  which  they  could  produce :  enjoining  it  upon 
them,  however,  to  treat  the  subject  with  becoming  respect  and  re- 
verence.   Most  if  not  all  the  members  of  the  division  came  forward 
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«s  the  champions  of  Infidelity.  When  they  had  finished  the  dis* 
cussion,  he  first  examined  the  ground  they  had  taken ;  triumphant* 
ly  refuted  their  arguments ;  proved  to  them  that  their  statement 
of  tacts  was  mistaken  or  irrelevant ;  and,  to  their  astonishment, 
convinced  them  that  their  acquaintance  with  the  subject  was  wholly 
superficial.  After  this,  he  entered  into  a  direct  deduce  of  the  di- 
vine origin  of  Christianity,  in  a  strain  of  powerful  argument  and 
animated  eloquence  which  nothing  could  resist.  The  effect  upon 
the  students  was  electrical.  From  that  moment  InfideUty  was  not 
only  without  a  strong  hold,  but  without  a  lurking  place.  To  es- 
pouse her  cause  was  now  as  unpopidar  as  before  it  had  been  to 
profess  a  behef  in  Christianity.  Unable  to  endure  the  exposure 
of  argument,  she  fled  from  the  retreats  of  learning,  ashamed  and 
disgraced.  ^(6HT    17^'i 

His  system  of  discipline  was  peculiarly  his  own ;  and  has  fix)m 
its  success  commanded  entire  and  universal  approbation.     The 
College  laws,  in  force  when  he  entered  on  the  Presidency,  were 
the  same  which  were  generally  in  being  before  his  admission  to 
College  as  a  student.     They  were  compiled  by  President  Clap 
from  the  statutes  of  the  English  Universities  ;  were  made  for  other 
times,  and  for  a  very  different  state  of  society.   Without  proposing 
m  the  outset  any  serious  alterations  in  the  %vritten  code  of  laws,  he 
effectually  changed  the  whole  system  of  administration.     The  go- 
vernment of  CoBege  became  as  really  new,  as  if  every  statute  had 
been  altered.    A  single  clause  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on 
"Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,"  furnished  him  and  his  companions 
with  authority  to  introduce  and  to  justify  this  change,  and  became,  in 
a  sense,  the  only  written  law  in  force.     The  purport  of  this  clause 
was,  that,  as  the  laws  of  the  College  were  few  and  general,  the 
Faculty  might  proceed,  in  all  cases  not  expressly  provided  for,  aC' 
cording  to  their  best  discretion.     The  intercourse  between  the  oflS- 
cers  and  the  students  was  placed  on  a  new  footing :  the  latter 
were  addressed  and  treated  as  young  gentlemen,  and  no  other 
marks  of  respect  were  demanded  of  them,  than  those  which  gentle- 
men of  course  render  to  each  other.     The  distinctions  between  the 
classes,  so  far  as  they  were  unnecessary  and  odious,  were  prevent- 
ed.   That  degrading  servility  to  which,  under  the  authority  of  long 
established  usage,  the  freshman  class  had  been  subjected,  wag 
abolished.     The  practice  of  inflicting  fines  for  infractions  of  tne 
laws,  was  abrogated ;  and  it  is  not  known  that  resort  was  ever 
had  to  that  species  of  punishment  for  absence  from  prayers  or  re- 
citation, or  for  any  other  offence  of  a  character  not  more  heinous. 
Instead  of  pursuine  a  course  which  seemed  only  calculated  to  in- 
flict a  penalty  on  the  parent,  he  wished  to  adopt  one  which  should 
prevent  the  necessity  of  every  kind  of  penalty,  by  preventing  of- 
fences.    In  the  room  of  pecuniary  exactions  for  neglect  of  study, 
and  other  violations  of  duty,  he  substituted  private  remonstrance. 
Appeals  were  made  to  the  conscience  of  the  deUnquent,  as  well  as 
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to  his  hopes  and  fears :  appeals  founded  on  the  guilt  of  his  con 
duct,  on  his  love  of  reputation,  the  happiness  of  his  parents,  and  his 

?rospects  in  life.  These  appeals  were  almost  always  successful. 
(Then  they  failed,  early  notice  of  this  fact  was  riven  to  the  parent. 
If  their  united  remonstrances  were  unavailing,  the  oflfender  was  pri- 
vately informed  that  his  connexion  with  College  had  ceased.  This 
course  was  principally  pursued  during  the  freshman  year ;  at  the 
close  of  which,  the  class  was  regularly  reUeved  of  those  who  had 
manifested  a  setded  disposition  to  be  idle  and  vicious.  It  was  his 
sincere  endeavour  to  save  the  character  of  the  voung  offender.  If 
an  offence  was  private,  its  punishment,  if  possible,  was  private  j  and 
this,  whether  the  delinquent  was  permitted  to  remain  a  member 
of  College  or  not.  Many  of  his  pupils  can  remember  how  kindly 
and  honourably  he  conducted  towards  them  when  he  had  discover- 
ed  their  misconduct. 

The  system  of  matriculation,  which  he  introduced,  has  proved 
highly  efficacious  and  salutary.  According  to  this  s)rstem,  those 
wno  are  found,  upon  examination,  to  possess  the  reauisite  literary 
attainments,  do  not  at  once  become  members  of  College.  To  be 
members  in  full  standing,  their  names  must  be  entered  in  the 
"  Matriculation  Book  ;"  and  this  cannot  be  done  undl  they  have 
established  a  fair  character  for  correct  moral  deportment  and  ap- 
plication to  study.  Before  this  takes  place,  they  are  liable  to  be 
sent  home  at  any  moment.  An  important  favour,  also,  was  con- 
ferred on  parents  Uving  at  a  distance,  by  requiring  their  children 
to  have  guardians  to  regulate  their  expenses. 

He  encouraged  the  students,  especially  those  of  the  senior  class, 
in  all  their  difficulties  and  troubles,  to  come  to  him  for  advice  and 
assistance.  In  every  such  case,  the  instructer  was  forgotten  in  the 
friend  and  father.  He  entered  into  their  interests  and  feehngs,  just 
as  if  they  were  his  own ;  and  while  he  yielded  the  necessary  relief, 
he  endeared  himself  to  them  permanently  by  his  kindness.  The 
members  of  the  senior  class,  who  wished  to  engage  for  a  season, 
after  leaving  College,  in  the  business  of  instruction,  applied  to  him 
regularly  to  procure  them  eligible  situations.  So  lively  was  the 
interest  which  he  took  in  their  welfare,  and  so  willing  and  active 
his  exertions  in  their  behalf,  that  few  such  appUcations  failed  ot 
beinff  successful.  He  remembered  the  feehngs  of  a  young  man 
just  leaving  College,  without  a  profession,  without  property,  and 
with  no  means  of  support  but  the  blessing  of  God  and  his  own  ex- 
ertions. Nothing  eave  hhn  higher  pleasure  than  to  encourage  the 
heart  of  every  youm  so  situated,  to  save  him  from  despondence,  and 
to  open  to  him  the  road  to  property,  to  usefulness,  and  to  honour. 
The  number  of  his  students  whom  he  thus  essentially  befriended, 
if  stated,  would  almost  exceed  behef.  With  others,  who  were  in 
more  affluent  circumstances,  he  would  enter  into  a  free  and  confi- 
dential conversation  on  their  plan  of  life,  explain  to  them  their  pe- 
culiar dangers,  and  lead  them  to  aim  at  emmence  in  their  proles^ 
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sions,  and  to  form  for  themselves  a  high  standard  of  moral  I 
lence.  The  respect  and  aflTectlon  manifested  towards  himj 
pupils,  (after  leaving  College)  whenever  they  visited  New-f 
as  well  as  when  they  met  nim  abroad,  was  a  sufficient  rewl 
all  his  efforts  to  serve  ihem^  if  he  had  not  found  a  still  higl 
ward  in  doing  good.  We  will  only  add,  that  his  p^jpilJ 
liarly  spoke  of  him,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  by  thl 
honourable  appellation,  ^'the  young  kan's  raifrsD*'' 

There  can  be  no  higher  evidence  of  his  qualifications  I 
important  place  which  he  filled,  than  is  furnished  by  the  ef 
his  presidency,     Yale  College  was  founded  by  a  number  ol 
clergymen  without  property,  who  had  little  to  bestow  uporl 
a  few  books  on  tlieology.     It  has  always  struggled  forward  til 
great  difficulties  and  embarrassments  for  the  w^ant  of  those 
which  are  indispensably  necessary  to  its  highest  prosperity, 
at  a  distance,  who  know  nothing  of  the  Institution  but  its  ex 
reputation,  w^ould  indeed  be  astonished  were  they  told  hoviJ 
is  the  amount  of  benefactions  which  it  has  received.     The  i 
wealth,  in  the  state  where  it  is  situated,  have  not  sufficien| 
alized  its  importance  lo  bestow  upon  it  their  bounty.     The 
also,  though  at  times  she  has  assisted  it,  has  not  yet 
munificence  of  her  neighbours  on  the  North  and  West  tc 
their  seminaries  of  learning.     In  her  public  funds,  she  is,  i 
portion  to  her  population,  the  richest  state  in  the  Union  \ 
College,  emphatically  her  ornament  and  her  glory,  has 
sparingly  enjoyed  her  patronage.      We   have 
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of  its  officers.  Deeply  read  in  the  human  character,  and  empha* 
tically  so  in  the  character  of  ^oung  men,  he  foresaw  the  approaches 
of  the  storm  which  so  extensively  prevailed,  and  provided  m  season 
the  means  of  defence  and  secunty.  On  every  occasion  of  this 
kind,  he  derived  the  utmost  benefit  from  one  trait  of  his  character, 
his  energy ;  a  trait  which  no  man  ever  possessed  in  a  more  emi- 
nent degree.  His  decision  and  inflexibility  to  his  purpose  cannot 
be  surpassed. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  presidency,  the  professorship  of 
theology  was  vacant.  The  Corporation  proposea  to  appoint  him, 
in  form,  to  the  office.  For  the  first  ten  years,  he  would  consent  to 
none  but  an  annual  appointment.  In  1805,  it  was  made  perma- 
nent. During  the  whole  period,  he  preached  twice  every  Sabbath, 
with  almost  no  assistance  from  his  brethren,  and  very  rarely  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  exchange  with  the  neighbouring  clergy. 
Early  in  the  year  following  his  induction,  he  conmienced  the  deu- 
very  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Divine  Revelation. 
This  was  no  part  of  the  duties  of  cither  office ;  but,  owing  to  the 
extensive  prevalence  of  infidelity  in  the  country  at  that  period,  he 
viewed  it  as  necessary  to  guard  his  pupils  against  the  contagion* 
These  lectures  were  not  written  out ;  the  weak  state  of  his  eyes 
forbad  his  employing  them  for  such  a  purpose.  After  collecting 
materials  for  about  fifty,  the  same  difficulty  compelled  him  to  de- 
sist, and  prevented  him  from  delivering  even  the  wnole  of  that  num- 
ber. They  were  on  a  plan  entirely  new,  and  were  listened  to  with 
great  interest.  Had  not  the  battle  with  Infidelity  been  fought,  and 
tne  victory  won,  we  should  regret,  still  more  than  we  now  do,  that 
they  were  left  unfinished.  No  one,  not  personally  acauainted  with 
the  facts,  can  realize  how  great,  at  this  period,  were  nis  sufferings 
fipom  weakness  of  sight.  For  years  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty 
that  he  could  read  or  write  even  a  sentence.  He  was  greatly 
alarmed,  for  a  long  period,  with  the  symptoms  of  an  approaching 
gutta  Serena.  Repeatedly  the  pressure  on  the  brain  was  so  great 
as  to  produce  momentary  blindness,  and  obviously  to  threaten 
apoplexy.  Occasionally,  for  weeks  together,  the  anguish  of  his 
eyes  was  so  intense  that  it  required  powerful  exertion  to  draw  off 
his  mind  to  any  other  object.  And  often,  after  attempting  in  vain 
to  sleep,  he  has  risen  from  his  bed,  and,  to  promote  a  free  perspi- 
ration, has  walked  for  miles  in  the  middle  ot  the  night. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  duties  as  professor  of  divinity,  he  early 
began  to  deliver  the  lectures  in  these  volumes.  His  practice  was 
to  preach  one  on  the  morning  of  each  Sabbath  in  term  time.  By 
this  arrangement  he  finished  the  course  once  in  four  years.  Thus 
each  student,  who  completed  his  regular  collegiate  period,  had  an 
opportunity  to  hear  the  whole  series.  He  first  conceived  the  plan 
of  the  work  at  Greenfield.  While  there,  he  completed  it  in  snort 
notes  in  about  one  hundred  sermons,  and  delivered  them  twice  to 
his  people  before  his  removal*    At  New-Haven,  he  twice  went 
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through  with  ihem  in  the  same  stale  j  frequently,  however,  a| 
Id  their  number,  and  altering  iheir  arrangement. 

In  1 805,  when  he  was  permanently  appointed  Professor  of| 
ology,  the  Corporation  allowed  him  tlfty  pounds  per  annum 
ploy  an  amanuensis.     Though  the  compensation  was  triflinJ 
the  place  was  coveted,  and  regularly  applied  for,  a  length 
before  it  became  vacant-     He  began  immediately  to  write  out] 
Lectures  j  and  wrote  one  a  week  during  term  time,  or  forty 
until  they  were  completed.     If  not  prevented,  he  commencel 
task  on  Monday  morning.     His  progress  depended,  with  til 
ception  of  casual  interruptions,  on  the  rapidity  of  the  amanuf 
which  always  fell  short  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  die 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  sermon  was  finished  in  a  singlcj 
usually  in  the  course  of  the  second  day*     The  remainder 
week  was  employed  in  writing  his  Travels,  and  Occasions 
mons*     When  interrupted  by  company,  if  propriety  did  not  1 
he  would  proceed  with  two  trains  of  thought  by  the  hour  togd 
conversing  with  die  company,  and  also  dictating  to  the  amani] 

By  a  standing  rule  of  the  College,  the  President  annuall 
livers  a  valedictory  sermon,  on  the  Sabbath  preceding  the  F 
mencement,  to  the  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Pcf 
no  part  of  his  clerical  labours  excited  more  pubhc  atienti^ 
were  listened  to  with  a  livelier  interest,  than  the  sermons  delij 
on  these  occasions. 

In  the  year  1797,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  General  Ass 
of  Connecticut  to  revise  Dr»  Watts'  version  of  the  Psalms ; 
sify  such  as  he  had  omitted  ;  and  to  make  a  selection 
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at  least  an  hour  every  morning  before  breakfast.  In  other  parts 
of  the  year,  he  walked  much  and  daily ;  rode  frequently ;  and  often 
in  the  winter,  when  no  other  mode  of  exercise  was  convenient,  he 
would  cut  his  firewood.  On  this  subject  he  exhibited  the  strictest 
uniformity  and  perseverance ;  and  both  by  precept  and  example 
inculcated  upon  his  pupils  the  necessity  of  a  similar  course.  With 
reference,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  same  object,  in  the  year 
1796,  he  commenced  journeying  on  horseback,  or  in  a  sulky,  du- 
ring the  College  vacations,  particularly  in  May  and  September. 
This  practice  he  continued  through  the  remainder  of  his  life,  ex- 
cept the  last  year ;  when  he  was  severely  attacked  by  the  disease 
by  which  it  was  terminated.  In  these  various  journeys,  it  is  com- 
puted that  he  rode  about  twenty  thousand  miles.  His  exclusions 
were  chiefly  confined  to  the  New-England  states,  and  the  state  of 
New- York.  He  experienced  the  highest  gratification  from  the 
beauties  of  scenery ;  and  scarcely  a  spot  can  be  named  within 
those  limits,  where  those  beauties  are  to  be  found  in  high  perfection, 
which  he  did  not  visit  and  describe.  For  his  own  amusement,  he 
took  notes  of  the  most  material  occurrences  of  his  several  journeys ; 
and  afterwards  wrote  them  out,  for  the  ^tification  of  his  family. 
This  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  collecting  materials,  from  time 
to  time,  for  one  or  more  volumes  of  travels ;  in  which  should  be 
comprised,  not  only  an  account  of  the  climate,  soil,  mountains,  ri- 
vers, scenery,  curiosities,  and  general  face  of  the  country  over 
which  he  passed,  but  of  the  state  of  society,  of  manners,  morals, 
literature,  and  religion ;  the  institutions,  civil,  literary,  and  reli- 
gious ;  and  the  character  of  the  governments  and  laws,  of  the 
abovementioned  states.  To  the  performance  of  this  task  he  was 
greatly  prompted  by  the  very  unfair  and  illiberal  accounts,  which  are 
given  of  us  by  foreigners,  who  have  done  Uttle  else  than  caricature 
both  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  In  his  opinion,  also,  there 
was  something  peculiar  in  the  circumstances  of  tnis  country,  which 
would  render  its  history  interesting  to  the  philosopher,  the  states- 
man, and  the  Christian.  These  circumstances  arose  from  the  sin- 
gular character  and  romantic  history  of  the  aborigines  5  fix)m  the 
recent  date  of  its  settlement  by  civilized  inhabitants  ;  from  the  cha- 
racter, views,  and  history,  of  its  first  settlers  ;  from  the  advance- 
ments it  had  made  in  wealth,  science,  the  arts ;  the  character  of  its 
government,  laws,  and  institutions ;  and,  in  short,  firom  its  progress 
m  all  the  great  objects  of  a  civihzed  and  Christian  community,  in 
the  course  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  years. 

On  these  journeys  he  visited  great  numbers  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  respectable  inhabitants  of  those  tracts  of  country  over 
which  he  travelled ;  and  derived,  from  his  conversation  with  them, 
a  great  collection  of  facts  relative  to  the  general  state  of  morals, 
manners,  and  religion.  The  information  thus  gained  was  arranged, 
reduced  to  writing,  and  prepared  for  publication :  the  whole  form- 
ing materials  for  mree  octavo  volumes.    It  is  believed,  by  those 
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who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  manuscripts,  that  no 
work  has  appeared  which  contains  so  much  correct  mformation 
concerning  tne  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  as  this.  It  is  also  be- 
lieved that,  should  it  ever  be  published,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  re- 
deeming our  national  character  from  the  abuse  and  calunmies  which 
have  been  heaped  upon  it  bv  foreign  travellers. 

These  ioumeys  also  enabled  him  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
^  great  numbers  of  the  clergy,  and  many  other  persons  of  a  religious 
'  character,  in  the  states  through  which  he  travelled ;  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  people.  This  informa- 
tion was  of  the  highest  moment  to  him,  both  as  it  respected  his  feel- 
ings and  his  pursuits.  By  these  means,  and  by  his  extensive  cor- 
respondence, he  became  possessed  of  more  knowledge,  eeneral  and 
local,  of  the  religious  state  and  interests  of  the  country,  man  almost 
aoy  other  man ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  this  knowledge,  he  was  able  to 
originate,  and  still  oftener  to  aid,  the  execution  of  very  numerous 
ana  extensive  schemes  of  charity  and  benevolence. 
.  To  enumerate  the  various  Uterary,  charitable,  and  pious  institu- 
tions, which  he  was  active  in  founding,  or  promoting,  would  be  a 
laborious  employment.  Some  of  the  principal  ones  may  be  men- 
tioned. By  his  exertions  and  influence,  aided  by  those  of  distm- 
guished  men  around  him,  ^'  The  Connecticut  Academy  or  Arts 
AND  Sciences"  was  established.  This  was  done  in  the  year  1799 ; 
and  the  association  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  that 
state  in  October  of  the  same  year.  One  of  the  great  objects  in 
view  was,  to  procure  a  Statistical  Account  of  Connecticut.  This 
he  had  much  at  heart,  and  flattered  himself  he  should  be  able  to 
accomplish.  For  this  purpose,  the  Academy  printed  and  distribu- 
ted a  Ust  of  inquiries  to  men  of  intelligence,  throughout  the  state, 
and  to  encourage  and  stimulate  others  to  assist  in  me  execution  of 
the  plan.  Notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  he  wrote  the 
account  of  New-Haven  at  an  early  date,  which  the  Academy  after- 
wards published.  Accounts  of  a  few  other  towns  were  furnished 
by  other  gentlemen.  But,  as  it  proved  less  easy  than  he  imagin- 
ed, to  obtain  the  performance  of  a  task  attended  with  some  labour 
and  no  profit,  the  business  languished  in  hands  far  less  occupied 
than  his  own,  and  the  principal  object  was  never  accomplished. 

He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  establishment,  ana  the  exer- 
tions, of  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut ;  an  institution  pre- 
eminent in  this  country  for  its  zeal  and  success  in  the  CTeat  cause 
for  the  promotion  of  which  it  was  founded.  To  its  funds,  also,  he 
was  a  liberal  contributor — having  devoted  to  their  increase  the  pro- 
£ts  of  his  edition  of  the  psalms  and  hymns  sold  in  that  state.  The 
amount  of  moneys  received  from  this  source,  by  the  Society,  ex- 
ceeded one  thousand  dollars. 

He  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Society  for  Foreign  Missions, 
estabUshed  in  the  year  1809,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts;  and  until 
his  death  was  one  of  its  active  and  influential  officers. 
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Such  was  the  fact,  also,  with  regard  to  the  Theological  Seminary, 
at  Andover,  in  that  state.  From  its  conmiencement,  he  was  one  of 
the  visiters  of  that  school,  and  annually  attended  to  the  duties  of  his 
oflSce  with  great  engagedness  and  punctuality.  For  it,  his  labours, 
his  counsels,  and  his  prayers,  were  ever  ready ;  and  in  its  pros- 
perity he  was  not  less  interested  than  in  that  of  the  College  over 
which  he  presided. 

From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  most  illustrious  and^' 
sublime  charity  that  has  ever  engaged  the  attention,  or  drawn  forth 
the  exertions  and  the  wealth  of  the  pious  and  benevolent — "  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society" — ^it  was  the  ardent  wish  of 
President  Dwight,  to  see  a  similar  institution  established  in  the 
United  States.  Although  a  friend  and  promoter  of  smaller  and 
more  circumscribed  institutions,  he  viewed  the  subject  on  a  large 
scale,  and  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  a  National 
Society  would  be  much  more  eflScient,  and  far  more  extensively 
useful.  Although  he  was  prevented  by  sickness  firom  being  pre- 
sent at  the  establishment  ot "  The  American  Bible  Society,"  du- 
ring the  last  year  of  his  hfe ;  yet  it  was  an  object  which  not  only  met 
witn  his  cordial  approbation,  but  had  the  benefit  of  his  warmest 
encouragement,  ana  his  earnest  prayers  ;  and  it  was  a  consoling 
consideration  to  him  that  he  lived  to  see  it  accomplished,  ana 
making  rapid  progress  towards  extensive  usefulness  and  re- 
spectability. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  institutions,  a  long  list  of  more  con- 
fined, but  active  and  operative  societies,  formed  for  the  purposes 
of  piety  and  charity,  had  the  benefit  of  his  exertions,  and  the 
weight  of  his  influence  and  patronage.  '  According  to  his  resources, 
he  contributed  largely  and  cheerfully ;  his  services  he  rendered  to 
an  extent  rarely  equalled  in  this  country ;  and  in  his  endeavours  to 
promote  their  usefulness  and  success,  he  was  never  weary. 

Throughout  his  whole  ministerial  hfe,  and  especially  while  head 
of  the  College,  he  was  resorted  to  by  clergymen,  irom  various 
parts  of  the  country,  for  his  advice  and  counsel  on  the  subject 
of  their  professional  concerns.  Vacant  parishes  applied  to  him  for 
his  assistance  in  procuring  ministers.  In  all  associations  of  the 
clergy,  local  and  general,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  ac- 
tive and  influential ;  able  in  devising,  and  firm  in  accomplishing 
measures  for  the  advancement  of  rehgion,  and  for  the  gooa  of  the 
community.  His  services  were  extensively  sought  as  a  peacema- 
ker, in  removing  difiiculties  between  ministers  and  their  people, 
and  in  restoring  harmony  in  churches.  Applications  for  private 
teachers,  and  instructers  of  public  schools,  from  almost  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  were  made  to  him  in  immense  numbers.  The 
infant  seminaries  of  our  country  often  requested  his  assistance  in  the 
selection  of  their  presidents,  professors,  and  tutors.  These  various 
appUcations^  not  only  occupied  much  of  his  time,  but  subjected 
hun  to  a  laborious  correspondence,  and  to  no  inconsiderate  ex- 
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pense.  Yet  his  ardent  desire  to  do  good,  by  improving  the  educa* 
tion  of  the  young,  by  diffusing  valuable  knowledge,  by  advancing 
the  literary  character  of  the  country,  and  by  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  the  church  of  Christ,  rendered  these  gratuitous  services 
for  others  not  irksome,  but  pleasant. 

During  the  period  of  his  presidency,  he  was  often  called  to 
preach,  at  the  ordination  of  ministers,  at  the  funerals  of  distin- 
guished individuals,  and  on  other  public  and  extraordinary  occa- 
^ons.  Many  of  these  sermons  were  printed.  The  following 
is  a  catalogue  of  these  productions,  ana  of  various  others  of  a 
different  character  published  during  that  period. 

In  1797,  he  published  two  Discourses  on  the  nature  and  danger 
of  Infidel  Philosophy,  addressed  to  the  candidates  for  the  Bacca- 
laureate in  Yale  College. — And  a  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the 
Rev.  Elizur  Goodrich,  D.  D. 

In  1 793,  a  Sermon,  entided  "  The  Duty  of  Americans  at  the  pre- 
sent Crisis,"  deUvered  at  New-Haven,  on  the  4th  of  July  in  that 
year. 

In  1800,  a  Discourse  on  the  character  of  Washington. 

In  1 801,  a  Discourse  on  some  events  of  the  last  century. 

In  1804,  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  G.  Marsh. 

In  1805,  a  Sermon  on  Duelling. 

In  1808,  a  Sermon  on  the  opening  of  the  Theological  Institution 
in  Andover,  and  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Elipnalet  Pearson, 
D.  D. 

In  1809,  a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Governor  Trum- 
bull. 

In  1810,  a  Charity  Sermon,  preached  at  New-Haven. 

In  1812,  The  Dignity  and  Excellence  of  the  Gospel — a  Dis- 
course delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  W.  Tay- 
lor. 

A  Discourse,  in  two  parts,  on  the  Public  Fast,  in  the  same  year. 

A  Discourse,  in  two  parts,  on  the  National  Fast,  in  the  same 
year. 

In  1813,  a  Sermon,  before  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions. 

Observations  on  Language,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Connecticut  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1816. 

An  Essay  on  Light,  also  published  by  that  Institution  the  same 
year. 

In  the  years  1810,  1811,  1812,  and  1816,  he  published  several 
important  articles  in  two  religious  periodical  publications  in  New- 
England. 

In  every  situation  in  life.  President  Dwight  was  distinguished  for 
hospitality.  At  New-Haven  he  was  still  more  liable  to  company 
than  at  Greenfield ;  and  very  few  men,  in  any  profession,  or  em- 
ployment, in  that  state,  ever  entertained  more,  and  no  one  with 
more  absolute  kindness  and  hberality.     A  great  proportion  of  re- 
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spectable  strangers,  almost  all  clergymen  and  persons  of  a  religious 
cnaracter,  visitine  or  passing  through  that  town,  were  desirous  of 
Ijcine  introducea  to  nim.  It  is  l^lieved  that  very  few,  who  en- 
joyed th  opportunity,  ever  left  him  without  being  gratified  with 
the  interview.  Notwithstanding  the  variety  and  importance  of  his 
avocations,  he  was  never  unprepared  to  entertain  strangers,  or  to 
enjoy  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 

Twice,  during  his  presidency,  the  Corporation  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  state  the  circumstances  of  the  College  to  the  legislature ; 
and  to  show  that  body  the  extreme  inconvenience  under  which  it 
laboured,  for  the  want  of  buildings  to  acconmiodate  the  students. 
Thev  had  multiplied  to  such  a  degree,  that  about  one  third  of  the 
whole  number  were  obliged  to  take  rooms  in  the  town ;  and,  of 
course,  were  placed  out  of  the  immediate  inspection,  and  control, 
of  its  oflSccrs : — a  state  of  things  almost  necessarily  productive  of 
evil  to  the  Institution.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
Board  to  presenf  their  statement.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that 
these  applications  were  unsuccessful.  On  both  these  occasions, 
his  address  to  that  honourable  body  was  universally  admired  as 
a  distinguished  specimen  of  forensic  eloquence.  It  drew,  (com  all 
who  heard  it,  the  strongest  expression  of  applause. 

But  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  these  applications,  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  College  was  extended,  and  its  numbers  increased,  be- 
yond all  former  example.  Though  in  want  of  the  requisite  build- 
ings, though  chiefly  destitute  of  funds  and  of  patronage,  it  still  flou- 
rished ;  and  was  considered,  throughout  the  country,  as  inferior  to 
no  seminary  of  learning  in  the  United  States.  Students  from  every 
part  of  the  Union  were  to  be  found  in  it ;  and  firom  some  of  the 
southern  states,  a  great  proportion  of  the  whole  number  who  were 
educated  at  the  north.  The  College  thus  derived,  from  the  ta- 
lents and  exertions  of  its  government,  that  reputation  and  advan- 
tage, for  which  it  ought,  in  a  far  greater  degree,  to  have  been  in- 
debted to  the  liberahty  of  the  state. 

By  such  long  continued  and  unintermitted  application  to  literary 
and  scientifical  pursuits,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect,  that  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three,  his  constitution  would  have  begun  to  experi- 
ence some  marks  of  decay  and  infirmity.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  fact.  The  re^larity  of  his  habits,  his  temperate  manner 
of  living,  and  the  uniform  course  of  exercise  which  he  pursued ; 
all  united  to  invigorate  his  constitution,  and  render  him,  at  that 
age,  more  active  and  energetic  than  most  men  of  forty.  No  ap- 
parent declension  was  discernible  in  the  powers  either  of  his  body 
or  his  mind.  His  understanding  was  as  vigorous,  his  imagination 
as  lively,  and  his  industry  and  exertions  as  uniform  and  efficient, 
as  they  had  been  at  any  former  period.  In  September,  1815,  he 
undertook  a  journey  into  the  western  parts  of  the  state  of  New- 
York.  When  he  reached  Catskill,  he  made  an  excursion  to  the 
summit  of  the  ndghbouring  mountains,  vnih  the  same  views,  and 
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for  the  same  purposes,  as  he  had  visited  so  many  similar  objects 
in  New-England.     After  travelling  westward  as  far  as  Hamilton 
College,  he  relinquished  the  idea  of  proceeding  farther  in  his  jour- 
Dey,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  roads,  which  had  been 
rendered  extremely  heavy  and  disagreeable  by  the  extraordinary 
quinoctial  storm  ot  that  year.     As  usual,  he  preached  every  Sab- 
bath on  that  journey,  and  was  thought  by  his  friends  never  to  have 
discovered  more  force  of  intellect,  or  higher  powers  of  eloquence, 
than  on  these  occasions.     This  was  the  last  journey  that  he  ever 
made.     On  the  meeting  of  College  in  October,  he  resumed  his 
customary  labours  in  the  chapel,  and  in  the  recitation-room,  and 
performed  them  with  his  usual  vigour,  until  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary ;  when  he  was  seized  with  the  first  threatening  attack  of  the 
disease  to  which  he  finally  became  a  victim.     That  attack  was 
severe  and  painful,  to  a  degree  of  which  those  who  did  not  witness 
it  can  have  no  conception.     It  made  rapid  and  fearfiil  ravages  in 
a  constitution  which  nad  increased  in  strength  and  firmness  for 
more  than  sixty  years,  and  which  promised,  to  human  expectation, 
to  last  to  a  "  good  old  age.''     His  patience,  as  well  as  his  faith, 
vere  now  brought  to  a  most  severe  and  heart-searching  test.    The 
pain  which  he  endured,  and  endured  with  unyielding  fortitude, 
was  beyond  the  powers  of  description.    For  several  weeks,  during 
the  month  of  April,  scarcely  any  hopes  were  entertained,  either 
by  himself,  his  friends,  or  his  physicians,  of  his  recovery.    Amidst 
aU  his  sufierings,  not  a  murmur,  not  a  repining  expression,  escaped 
from  his  lips.     His  mind  was  perfectly  clear,  and  his  reason  un- 
clouded,    ratience  under  sufiering,  and  resignation  to  the  will  of 
God,  were  exhibited  by  him  in  the  most  striking  and  exemplary 
manner,  from  day  to  day.     His  conversation  was  the  conversation 
of  a  Christian,  not  only  free  from  complaint,  but,  at  times,  cheerful 
and  animated  ;  his  prayers  were  fervent,  but  full  of  humility,  sub- 
mission, and  hope. 

At  the  end  ot  twelve  weeks  his  disease  assumed  a  more  favour- 
able appearance.  By  surgical  aid,  he  gained  a  partial  relief  from 
his  distress ;  and  his  constitutional  energy,  still  unbroken,  raised 
the  hopes  of  his  friends  that  he  might  recover.     He  was  una  ble  to 

J  reach  in  the  chapel  until  after  the  May  vacation.  On  the  2d  of 
une,  he  delivered  to  his  pupils  a  sermon,  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion during  his  sickness,  from  Psalm  xciv.  17,18,  19:  "  Unless  the 
Lord  haa  been  my  hehj  my  soul  had  almost  dwelt  in  silence. 
When  I  said,  My  foot  sfippeth ;  thy  mercy,  0  Lord,  held  me  up* 
In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  within  me,  thy  comforts  delight  my 
sml.^^  After  a  pertinent  and  solemn  introduction,  and  an  allusion 
to  his  own  sickness  and  sufferings,  the  dangerous  situation  in  which 
he  had  recently  been  placed,  and  the  little  probability  there  was, 
for  a  time,  that  he  should  recover,  he  proceeded  to  make  a  practical 
use  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  subject.  The  scene  was  peculiarly 
impressive  and  affecting.  In  no  instance,  during  his  presidency. 
Vol.  I.  5 
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untfl  then,  had  he  been  kept  from  his  pulpit  by  sickness,  or  any 
other  cause.  The  change  m  his  countenance  and  general  appear- 
ance, was  great  and  alarming.  The  plan  of  the  discourse  was 
new,  the  thoughts  were  deeply  interesting,  the  language  plain,  but 
forcible,  the  manner  of  delivery  solemn  and  impressive.  The 
mind  can  scarcely  imagine  a  case  in  which  an  audience,  comprised 
of  youths,  full  of  feeling,  and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  reputation  and 
happiness,  would  be  more  deeply  affected  than  this  must  have 
been,  when  hearing  from  the  lips  of  their  revered  pastor  and  teacher 
the  following  truths,  on  the  true  character  of  toorldly  good  : 

"  To  him  who  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  the  verae 
of  eternity,  who  retains  the  full  possession  of  his  reason,  and  vfho 
at  the  same  time  is  disposed  to  serious  contemplation,  all  these 
things  become  mightily  changed  in  their  appearance.  To  the  eye 
of  such  a  man,  their  former  alluring  aspect  vanishes,  and  they  are 
seen  in  a  new  and  far  different  light. 

"  Like  others  of  our  race,  I  have  relished  several  of  these  things, 
with  at  least  the  common  attachment.  Particularly,  I  have  coveted 
reputation,  and  influence,  to  a  degree  which  I  am  unable  to  justify. 
Nor  have  I  been  insensible  to  other  earthly  gratifications ;  either  to 
such  as,  when  enjoyed  with  moderation,  are  innocent ;  or,  such  as 
cannot  be  pursued  without  sin. 

**  But  in  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  referred,  all  these 
things  were  vanishing  from  my  sight.  Had  they  been  really  valua- 
ble m  any  supposable  degree,  their  value  was  gone.  They  could 
not  relieve  me  from  pain ;  they  could  not  restore  me  to  health ; 
they  could  not  prolong  mv  life ;  they  could  promise  me  no  good  in 
the  life  to  come.    What  then  were  these  things  to  me  ? 

— ^A  person,  circumstanced  in  the  manner  which  has  been  spe* 
cified,  must  necessarily  regard  these  objects,  however  harmless,  or 
even  useful,  they  may  be  supposed  in  their  nature,  as  having  been 
hostile  to  his  peace,  and  pernicious  to  his  well-being.  In  all  his 
attachment  to  them,  in  all  his  pursuit  of  them,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  fail  of  perceiving,  that  he  forgot  the  interests  of  his  soul,  and 
the  commands  of  his  Maker ;  became  regardless  of  his  duty,  and 
his  salvation ;  and  hazarded,  for  dross  and  dirt,  the  future  enjoy- 
ment of  a  glorious  immortality.  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive, 
that  in  the  most  unlimited  possession  of  them,  the  soul  would  have 
been  beggared,  and  undone ;  that  the  gold  of  the  world  would  not 
have  made  him  rich ;  nor  its  esteem  honourable ;  nor  its  favour 
happy.  For  this  end  he  will  discover,  that  nothing  will  suffice  but 
treasure  Imd  up  in  heaven ;  the  loving-kindness  of  God ;  and  the 
blessings  of  life  eternal. 

*'  Let  me  exhort  you,  my  young  friends,  now  engaged  in  the  ar- 
dent pursuit  of  worldly  enjoyments,  to  believe,  that  you  will  one 
day  see  them  in  the  very  light  in  which  they  have  been  seen  by  me. 
The  attachment  to  them  which  you  so  strondy  feel,  is  unfounded, 
vain,  full  of  danger,  and  fraught  with  ruin.     1  ou  will  one  day  view 
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dieiii  firom  a  dying  bed.  There,  ahoald  3^00  retain  your  reason, 
tbey  will  appear  as  they  really  are.  They  will  then  be  seen  to 
have  two  totally  opposite  faces.  Of  these  you  have  hitherto  seen 
but  c»ie:  that,  gay,  beautiful,  and  alluring,  as  it  now  appears, 
will  then  be  hidden  from  your  sight ;  and  another,  which  you  have 
not  seen,  deformed,  odious,  and  dreadful,  will  stare  you  in  the  &ce, 
and  fill  you  with  amazement  and  bitterness.  No  longer  pretended 
iiiends,  and  real  flatterers:  they  will  unmask  themselves,  and  ap- 
pear only  as  tempters,  deceivers,  and  enemies,  who  stood  between 
you  and  heaven ;  persuaded  you  to  forsake  your  God,  uid  cheated 
you  out  of  eternal  life." 

**  But  no  acts  of  obedience  will  then  appear  to  you  to  have  me- 
rited, in  any  sense,  acceptance  with  God.  In  this  view,  those  acts 
of  my  life  concerning  which  I  entertained  the  best  hopes,  which  I 
was  permitted  to  entertain ;  those,  which  to  me  appeared  the  least 
eiceptionable,  were  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing.  The  mengr 
of  God,  as  exercised  towards  our  lost  race  through  the  all-sufficient 
and  glorious  righteousness  of  the  Redeemer,  yielded  me  the  only 
founwtipa  of  hope  for  good  beyond,  the  grave.  During  the  long 
continuation  of  my  disease,  as  I  was  always,  except  when  in  par 
roxysms  of  sufTenng,  in.  circumstances  entirely  fitted  for  solemn 
contemplation,  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  survey  this  most  inte- 
resting of  all  subjects  on^  every  side.  As  the  result  of  all  my  in- 
vestigations, let  me  assure  you,  and  that  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Eternal  World,  Confidence  in  Uie  Righteousness  of  Christ, 
is  the  only  foundation  furnished  by  earth,  or  heaven,  upon  which, 
when  you  are  about  to  leave  this  world,  you  can  safely,  or  willingly, 
rest  the  everlasting  life  of  your  souls.  To  trust  upon  any  thing 
else,  will  be  to  feed  upon  Vie  toind,  and  siip  up  the  east  vnnd.  You 
will  then  be  at  the  door  of  eternity ;  will  be  hastening  to  the  pre- 
sence of  your  Judge ;  will  be  just  ready  to  give  up  your  account 
of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body ;  will  be  preparing  to  hear  the  final 
sentence  of  acquittal  or  condemnation  ;  and  will  stand  at  the  gate 
of  heaven  or  of  helL  In  these  amazing  circumstances  you  will 
infinitely  need — let  ine  persuade  you  to  believe,  and  to  feel,  that 
you  will  infinitely  need — a  firm  foundation,  on  which  you  may  stand, 
and  from  which  you  will  never  be  removed.  There  is  no  other 
such  foundation,  but  the  Rock  of  Ages,  Then  you  will  believe, 
then  you  will  feel,  that  there  is  no  other.  The  world,  stable  as  it 
now  seems,  will  then  be  sliding  away  from  under  your  feet.  All 
earthly  things,  on  which  you  Imve  so  confidently  reposed,  will  re- 
cede and  vanish.  To  what  will  you  then  betake  yourselves  for 
safety  r 

On  the  17th  of  June,  the  same  j^ar,  the  General  Association  of 
Connecticut  met  at  New-Haven.  It  was  a  meeting  of  unusual  in- 
terest, and  he  was  able  to  be  present  during  most  of  their  delibera- 
tions. He  rejoiced  to  see  the  actual  establishment  of  the  Domestic 
Missionary  Society  of  that  state  for  building  up  its  waste  churches  ,• 
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in  forming  the  plan  of  which,  he  cheerfully  lent  his  assistance. 
The  year  preceding  was  eminently  distinguished  for  revivals  of 
reUgion ;  and  he  listened,  with  a  neart  overflowing  with  ioy  and 
gratitude,  to  the  account  of  this  glorious  work  of  God.  After  the 
recital,  the  Eucharist  was  celebrated ;  and  upwards  of  one  thou- 
sand communicants,  including  about  seventy  clergymen,  received 
the  elements.  He  was  invited  by  the  Association  to  break  the 
bread.  Though  pale  and  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  obviously 
exhausted  by  strong  emotion,  he  consented.  His  prayer  on  that 
occasion  was  eminendy  humble,  spiritual,  and  heavenly.  It  anni- 
hilated the  distance  between  the  Cnurch  in  heaven  and  the  Church 
around  him;  and,  for  the  moment,  they  were  together.  The  ad- 
dress, which  blended  the  affecting  considerations  customarily 
growing  out  of  the  sacrament,  with  others  derived  firom  the  tn- 
imiphs  of  the  cross  to  which  they  had  just  been  listening,  left  an 
impression  on  the  audience  which  probably  will  not  disappear  but 
with  Ufe. 

Although  the  disease  with  which  President  Dwight  was  afflicted, 
and  by  wnich  his  life  had  been  so  seriously  threatened,  was  not 
removed ;  yet  the  severity  of  it  was  so  far  relaxed,  that  he  was 
able,  through  the  sununer,  to  preach  steadily  in  the  chapel,  to  hear 
the  recitations  of  the  senior  class,  and  to  attend  to  a  class  of  theo- 
logical students  who  were  pursuing  their  studies  under  his  direction. 
Stil),  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  pass  a  day,  without  resorting  re- 
peatedly to  the  surgical  operation,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  had  in 
the  first  instance  ^ined  rehef  from  his  excruciating  distress.  But 
his  mind  was  not  idle  during  the  intervals  of  his  professional  and 
oflScial  labours.  In  addition  to  the  sermon  whicn  has  been  men- 
tioned, he  wrote,  during  this  season,  several  essays  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Divine  Revelation,  derived  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
and  on  other  subjects — the  whole  forming  matter  for  a  considera- 
ble volume.  Tne  last  of  these  essays  was  finished  three  days 
before  his  death.  He  also  wrote  the  latter  half  of  a  poem  o! 
about  fifteen  hundred  Knes — a  work  of  the  imagination,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is,  a  contest  between  Genius  and  Common  Sense,  on 
their  comparative  merits — the  question  referred  to  and  decided  by 
Truth.  He  had  projected  a  series  of  essays  on  moral  and  literary 
subjects,  under  the  tide  of  "  The  Friend,^  to  be  published  in  the 
manner  of  the  Spectator,  once  a  week,  in  a  half  sheet.  Several 
numbers  were  written,  as  an  exercise,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
himself,  by  the  experiment,  how  many  he  could  compose  in  a  given 
space  of  time,  witnout  interfering  with  his  other  duties.  He  had 
also  projected  a  periodical  publication,  to  combine  the  common 
characteristics  of  a  Review  and  Magazine,  but  upon  a  much  more 
extensive  plan  than  any  single  work  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared 
in  this  country,  or  even  in  Europe.  A  prospectus  of  this  publica- 
tion he  had  drawn  up ;  and  it  was  his  determination,  had  his  life 
been  spared,  and  his  health  such  as  would  admit  of  it,  to  have 
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commenced    it  without  delay;  engaging  himself  to  furmi 
quarter  of  ihc  original  matter  in  every  number.     It  was,  he 
apparent  to  his  friends,  and  probably  to  himself,  that  unl 
should  succeed  in  gaining  relief  from  tnc  disease  which  hung 
him,  his  constitution,  strong  and  vigorous  as  it  was,  must  in  \ 
give  way  to  such  uninterrupted  pain  and  suffering-     His  pa 
mod  fortitude,  and  even  his  cheerfulness,  did  not  forsake  hii 
fearful  mroads  were  daily  making  upon  his  strength,     Hib 
did  not  lose  its  activity  or  its  vigour ;  but  his  flesh  and  stT 
daily  wasted  so  rapidly  away,  that  it  was  not  to  be  expect  J 
he  could  survive  many  renewed  attacks  of  the  distress  whil 
disease  occasioned.     He  presided  at  the  Commencement, 
Kjmber,  and  performed  the  ordlnaiy  diitjps  on  that  occasion] 

In  the  six  weeks  vacation,  his  health  appeared  to  amentf 
Ke  was  able  usually  to  attend  church,  and  to  walk  out  occasi 
during  the  week.     On  the  sixth  of  October,  he  preached 
and  administered  the  sacrament  in  one  of  the  churches  in  the 
md  in  the  other,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  before  the  ex^ 
aad  the  great  part  of  the  legislature  of  the  state,  he  bore 
Ik  solemn  testimony,  in  the  delivery  of  the  CXXI,  ser 
the  following  series,  against  the  unmllowed  law  authorizil 
fofces- 

On  the  third  of  November,  the  second  Sabbath  in  the  tej 
preached  in  the  morning  and  administered  the  sacrament, 
who  heard  him  vdW  long  recollect  that  his  text  was,  Matt. 
Ltt  \^mtr  light  so  shine  befon  men^  that 
Father  ; 
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ings  were  extreme ;  bis  debility  scarcely  permitted  him  to  uttei 
himself  at  all ;  but  again  his  mind  abstracted  itself  from  its  sjnm* 
pathy  with  an  agonized  frame  ;  and  in  a  discom^e  of  one  hour  anc 
a  half  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  reasoned  and  illustrated 
in  the  most  cogent  and  interesting  manner,  and  left  an  indelibk 
impression  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  It  was  his  last  eSari  in  hii 
'  delightful  employment  of  instruction.'' 

During  his  confinement,  however,  he  was  not  idle ;  his  mind  was 
as  active  as  when^  he  was  in  soiind  health.  Probably  there  arc 
very  few  periods  of  his  life,  of  the  same  length,  in  which  he  wroti 
more  than  from  June  to  December. 

He  continued  in  this  state  of  labour  and  sufiering,  until  Tuesday 
the  7th  of  January.  He  had  been  recently  afflicted  by  the  deat£ 
of  his  friends :  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  l5.  D.  of  Hartford,  who 
was  also  his  class-mate ;  and  the  Rev.  Azel  Backus,  D.  D.  Presi- 
dent of  Hamilton  College,  in  the  state  of  New- York.  Upon 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Strong;  he  remarked,  that  the  lights  of 
his  class  were  nearly  extinguished ;  alluding  to  the  death  of  thai 

Sentleman  and  those  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Backus,  of  Somers,  and 
le  Rev.  David  Ely,  D.D.  of  Huntington.  With  the  latter  gen- 
tleman, in  addition  to  the  friendship  that  had  subsisted  between 
them  from  their  youth,  he  had  been  associated,  with  the  utmost 
harmony,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  presidency,  as  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  the  College.  On  Tuesday  the 
symptoms  of  his  disease  appeared  more  favourable  than  they  had 
^ne  at  any  time  previous ;  and  his  family  and  physicians  were 
led  to  entertain  very  strong  hopes  that  it  had  passed  its  crisis,  and 
was  experiencing  a  happy  change.  On  the  following  morning 
however,  as  he  got  out  oi  bed,  he  was  seized  with  a  strong  nervous 
affection,  which  shook  his  whole  frame,  and  gaive  rise,  in  a  short 
time,  to  the  most  alarming  apprehensions.  This  paroxysm  was 
succeeded  by  a  high  fever,  and  a  constant  propensity  to  drowsi- 
ness. When  the  pnysicians  visited  him  at  ten  oxlock  in  the  fore- 
noon, they  found  it  necessary  to  bleed  him.  He  continued  strongly 
affected  by  these  various  symptoms  through  the  day.  His  pime 
was  quick,  his  face  in  some  measure  flushed,  his  brain  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  affected,  and  he  felt  a  continued  drowsiness,  and, 
at  times,  severe  turns  of  pain  from  his  local  disease.  In  the  eve- 
ning he  became  more  wakeful,  and  the  severity  of  his  distress  in- 
creased. In  order  to  relieve  him  firom  the  pain,  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  laudanum  was  administered.  He  aid  not  converse  much 
on  Wednesday ;  his  excess  of  suffering,  with  the  affection  of  the 
brain,  put  it  out  of  his  power. 

He  was  restless  a  considerable  part  of  the  night,  but  gained  an 
hour  or  two  of  sleep,  owing,  probably,  to  the  opiate  which  he  had 
taken.  On  Thursaay  morning  he  got  out  of  his  bed,  was  dressed^ 
and  sat  in  his  chair  through  the  day.  He  was  not  so  much  inclined 
to  drowsiness  as  on  the  preceding  day ;  but  frequently  groaned 
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front  extreme  pain  and  distress,  and  did  not  enter  much  in  a 
Tcrsauon  through  the  day.  At  the  same  time,  he  answered  a  I 
tions  put  to  him,  with  clearness  and  promptitude  ;  mQuiredj 
cularly  of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  as  they  called  to  se 
ooQccrning  tlieir  health  and  that  of  their  families,  and  sb 
sune  affectionate  interest  in  their  welfare,  that  he  had  uiiil 
maoifested  through  Hfc.  At  evening  he  attempted  to  mal 
usual  family  prayer,  and  proceeded  for  a  few  minutes  withf 
ness  and  propriety ;  but  a  paroxysm  of  pain  rendered  him  i  J 
ble  of  utterance,  and  he  desisted.  This  was  the  last  atteq 
made  to  pray  in  the  family. 

Through  Thursday  night,  he  became  more  disturbed  al 
liessed,  resting  but  litde ;  and  in  the  morning  it  was  apif 
fcom  Ms  symptomSj  generally,  and  the  change  of  his  countJ 
md  voice,  that  his  end  was  rapidly  approaching.  From  thJ 
itrength  of  his  constitution,  and  the  peculiar  excitement 
nervous  system  caused  by  his  disease,  and  perhaps,  from  iha 
irhich  it  had  produced  upon  his  mind,  it  was  apprehended  I 
family,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  his  approaching  dissolution! 
kci  was,  therefore,  announced  to  him,  accompanied  with  [ 
lestJotit  that  if  he  had  any  wishes  to  express,  or  directions  tJ 
with  regard  to  his  worldly  concerns,  it  was  to  be  feared  thatf 
aecessary  to  attend  to  the  subject  without  delay*  He  receiiJ 
inbelltgence  with  great  calmness  \  and,  as  soon  as  bis  sil 
would  permit,  proceeded  to  express  his  wishes  on  the  sJ 
Under  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  his  mind  was  more  prone  t<| 
dcr  than  it  had  been  the  two  former  days*      It  recurretJ 
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The  subject  of  his  approaching  dissolution  was  again  intro- 
duced in  the  afternoon  ot  that  day.  He  said  he  was  not  aware 
that  it  was  very  near ;  that  he  had  yet  a  great  deal  of  strength ; 
but  still  it  might  be  so,  as  strong  constitutions  did  sometimes  sud- 
denly give  way.  Upon  being  reminded  that  his  religious  friends 
would  be  gratified  to  learn  his  views  and  feelings  at  Oie  prospect 
of  death,  he  began  to  make  some  remarks  upon  me  great  and  pre- 
cious promises  of  the  gospel,  when  he  was  seized  wiui  a  paroxysm 
of  distress,  which  prevented  him  fi'om  proceeding.  A  few  hours 
before  his  death,  the  subject  was,  for  the  last  time,  mentioned. 
He  appeared  to  comprehend  the  object  in  view ;  and,  though  he 
spoke  with  difiiculty,  he  answered,  with  entire  clearness,  that  m  the 
extreme  sickness  with  which  he  was  visited  in  the  spring,  during 
some  weeks  of  which  he  had  no  expectation  of  recovering,  he 
had  experienced  more  support  and  comfort  from  religion,  and  the 
promises  of  the  gospel,  than  he  had  ever  realized  at  any  former 

Seriod  of  his  Ufe.  ''  Had  I  died  then,  (said  he)  that  fact  would 
oubtless  have  been  considered  as  aflTording  strong  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  and  reality  of  my  faith ;  but,  as  I  recovered,  it  probably 
made  but  Uttle  impression."  It  was  a  sentiment  often  inculcated 
by  him,  that  it  was  more  safe  to  rely  upon  the  tenor  of  a  person's 
life,  as  evidence  of  the  true  state  of  ms  religious  character,  than 
upon  declarations  made  upon  a  death-bed.  In  the  above-mentioned 
remark,  there  is  Uttle  reason  to  doubt  ihat  he  alluded  to  that  sub« 
ject,  and  intended  that  it  should  apply  to  his  former  sentiments. 

After  this,  he  requested  his  brother  to  read  to  him  the  17th  of 
John.  While  Ustening  to  the  latter  verses  of  the  chapter,  he  ex- 
claimed, "0,what  triumphant  truths!"  Afterwards  the  14th,  15th, 
and  16th  chapters  were  read  to  him.  He  listened  attentively,  and 
spoke  with  hvely  interest  on  various  passages.  His  mind  evi- 
dently wandered  while  the  last  chapter  was  reading,  and  it  was 
not  completed. 

A  few  hours  before  his  death,  one  of  his  friends  observed  to  him, 
that  he  hoped  he  was  able,  in  his  present  situation,  to  adopt  the 
language  of  the  Psalmist:  ^^Thotigh  I  walk  through  ihevalleyoftht 
stiadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil j  for  thou  art  with  me — Thy  rod 
and  thy  staff  they  comfort  we."  He  inmiediately  repUcd,  "  I  hope 
80."  For  several  of  his  last  hours,  his  organs  of  speech  were  so 
much  affected,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  tie  could  articulate  dis- 
tinctly. Many  of  his  words  could  not  be  imderstood.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt,  that,  during  that  period,  his  mind  was  uncloud- 
ed, and  his  thoughts  were  fixed  on  death  and  heaven.  He  was 
occupied  a  great  part  of  the  time  in  speaking,  sometimes  in  an 
audible  voice,  ana  sometimes  in  a  whisper.  Kepeated  instances 
occurred,  in  which  his  expressions  were  clearly  understood.  In 
all  of  them,  his  language  was  that  of  prayer  ana  adoration.  The 
belief  that  he  was  engaged  in  that  delightful  Christian  duty  was 
confirmed,  by  the  peculiarly  solemn  and  devotional  expression  oi 
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liis  countenance*  His  eyes  appeared  to  be  fixed  on  that  celestial 
world,  whose  gates,  it  is  humbly  trusted,  were  just  opening  to  re- 
ceive his  departing  spirit  into  the  mansions  of  everlasting  rest,  pre- 
rsd  for  hmi  in  his  Father's  house.  That  he  enjoyed  the  use  of 
reason  until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  was  satisfactorily 
manifested  by  his  answer  to  one  of  his  fiiends,  who  was  sitting  by 
liim,  and  who  asked  him  if  he  knew  him.  Upon  which,  he  imme- 
diately turned  his  eyes  towards  him,  looked  him  full  in  the  face, 
and  said,  ^^  Yes,''  with  so  much  distinctness,  as  to  satisfy  those 
who  were  present  that  he  perfecdy  understood  the  question,  and 
the  answer. 

He  did  not  appear,  for  several  hours  previous  to  his  death,  to 
suffer  much  pain ;  but  continued  to  breathe  shorter  and  shorter, 
until  a  few  minutes  before  three  o'clock,  on  Satiuxlay  morning, 
the  11th  of  January,  when  he  expired,  without  a  struggle  or  a 
groan. 

The  death  of  President  Dwight  spread  a  deep  and  general  sor- 
row, not  only  through  the  state,  but  through  New-England,  and 
extensively  through  the  Union.     Beloved  oy  relatives,  esteemed 
by  his  £riends,  revered  by  his  pupils,  and  highly  honoured  by  his 
countrymen,  lus  loss  was  universally  considered  as  a  ereat  pubUc, 
as  well  as  private  calamity*     In  the  city  where  he  had  so  long  re- 
sided, and  where  his  worth  was  universally  acknowledged,  he  was 
sincerely  and  feelingly  lamented.    His  mneral  was  attended  on 
Tuesday,  the  14th  ofJanuary,  by  a  large  concourse  of  people  firom 
New-Haven  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  a  respectable  num- 
ber of  the  cl^gy  fix)m  cSfierent  parts  of  the  state.     As  a  mark  of 
respect,  the  stores  and  shops  in  the  city  were  shut,  and  business 
suspended.     The  scene  was  solemn  and  impressive.     A  deep 
eloom  pervaded  the  whole  assembly,  and  every  one  present  felt 
himself  a  mourner.     The  various  religious  services  exhibited  the 
fullest  evidence  of  the  affection  and  respect  which  the  reverend 
gentlemen  who  officiated,  entertained  for  his  private  virtues,  as  well 
as  their  deep  sense  of  the  loss  which  the  Church,  the  College,  and 
the  community,  had  sustained  in  his  death.   In  many  places,  in  dif« 
ferent  parts  oi  the  country,  sermons  were  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion.   In  New- York  and  Albany,  meetings  were  held  by  the  alumni 
of  the  College,  resident  in  those  cities,  where  various  public  mani- 
festations of  their  sense  of  his  virtues,  their  regret  for  his  death, 
and  respect  for  his  character,  were  exhibited.   Indeed,  we  know  of 
but  one  instance  that  has  occurred  in  this  country,  in  which  such 
extensive  public  expressions  of  sorrow  for  the  death  of  any  indi- 
vidual, or  respect  for  his  memory,  have  appeared. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  that  the  character  of  so  great  and  good 
a  man,  can  be  fully  exhibited  in  a  sketch  like  the  present.  A 
mere  outline  is  all  that  its  limits  will  admit. 

The  life  of  President  Dwight,  approaching  within  a  few  years  to 
the  duration  allotted  by  Infinite  Wisdom  as  the  ordinary  term  of 
Vol.  I.  6 
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the  life  of  man,  passed  during  one  of  the  most  important  periods 
which  has  occuired  since  the  era  of  Christianity.  The  truth  oi 
this  remark  will  be  admitted,  in  whatever  light  the  subject  may  be 
considered,  whether  literary  or  scientific,  political  or  reUgious.  In 
each  particular  he  was  called  to  act,  and  in  most  of  them  a  very 
industrious  and  distinguished  part*  In  order  to  ascertain  his  true 
character,  it  may  be  well  to  view  him  as  a  man  of  genius  and  a 
scholar ;  as  an  instructer ;  as  a  preacher ;  and  as  a  man* 

For  native  powers  of  mind,  he  will  doubtless  be  ranked  among 
the  first  men  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  proofs  in  sup- 
port of  this  remark  need  not  be  sought  from  any  individual  source, 
or  from  his  attainments  in  any  single  walk  of  Uterature  or  science. 
They  may  be  found  in  every  pursuit  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  be  gathered  in  every  stage  of  his  progress,  fix)m  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  In  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  we  have  seen  that 
the  earUest  efibrts  of  his  mind,  even  in  infancy,  were  singular  and 
extraordinary ;  and  that  his  talents  were  as  strongly  marked  at  this 
early  stage  of  his  existence,  as  perhaps  at  any  subsequent  period  of 
his  life.  At  every  school  in  which  he  was  placed,  though  common- 
ly the  youncest  member,  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  class.  In  Col- 
lege, notwimstanding  his  extreme  youth  and  the  many  other  em- 
barrassments through  which  he  haa  to  struggle,  he  was  surpassed 
by  none  of  his  companions.  His  acquisitions,  during  the  eignt  suc- 
ceeding years  after  ne  left  College,  although  he  was  constantly  oc- 
cupied  in  the  business  of  instruction,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time  was  afilicted  with  disease  and  debiUty,  and  in  a  great  measure 
deprived  of  the  use  of  his  eyes,  were  extensive  and  profound ;  not 
confined  to  a  single  science,  or  to  one  branch  of  literature,  but 
comprehending  the  mathematics  and  logic,  the  languages  and  phi- 
lology, as  well  as  rhetoric  and  poetry. 

Tiie  loss  of  the  use  of  his  eyes,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
three,  is  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  calamity  by  which  he  was 
deprived  of  the  capacity  for  reading  and  study  ;  but  in  connexion 
with  the  fact  that  it  constantly  subjected  him  to  severe  and  almost 
uninterrupted  suffering.  With  this  insurmoimtable  embarrassment 
he  was  obliged  to  struggle  through  life.  Dmring  the  great  part  of 
forty  years  ne  was  not  able  to  read  fifteen  minutes  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  and  often  for  days  and  weeks  together,  the  pain  which 
he  endured  in  that  part  of  the  head  inunediately  behind  the  eyes, 
amounted  to  anguish.  His  life,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  devo- 
ted to  a  leamedand  laborious  profession,  and  to  literary  and  scien- 
tific pursuits.  The  knowledge  which  he  gained  firom  books  after 
the  period  above  mentioned,  was  almost  exclusively  at  second 
hand,  by  the  aid  of  others :  a  process  slow,  tedious,  and  discouraging. 
Yet  he  has  ever  been  esteemed  one  of  the  best  informed  men  this 
country  has  produced.  Industry  was  indeed  one  of  his  most  stri- 
king characteristics ;  but  it  was  the  industry  of  a  mind  conscious  of 
its  powers,  and  delighting  in  then:  exercise.    All  his  exertions  were 
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tk  effi>it  of  easy  action.    They  coat  no  labour,  and  occasioned  no 
fid^e.    His  perception  was  clear  and  rapid,  his  discernment  acute, 
Us  invention  rich,  nis  taste  correct  and  delicate,  his  imagination 
brilliant,  his  wit  genuine,  his  judgment  solid,  his  views  comprehen- 
sire,  and  his  reasoning  faculties  powerful  and  commanding.  Never 
was  a  mind  under  better  disciplme.    All  his  stores  of  thought  were 
arranged  in  exact  method,  and  every  faculty  was  ready  at  the  mo- 
ment.    This  was  true,  in  conversation,  in  ius  lectures  to  his  class, 
and  in  his  public  addi>esses.    No  emergencv,  however  sudden  or 
pressing,  appeared  to  surprise  him  or  to  find  him  unprepared.    In 
repeated  instances,  on  the  Sabbath,  when  his  notes  were  by  acci- 
dent left  at  home,  and  he  did  not  discover  it  until  .a  few  moments 
before  he  was  to  use  them ;  he  has,  in  the  instant,  taken  a  new 
subject  of  discourse,  and  formed  his  plan  so  happily,  and  executed 
it  so  well,  that  none  of  the  audience  conjectured  the  fact,  or  sus- 
pected the  want  of  preparation.    His  mind  always  rose  with  the 
occasion,  and  was  always  equal  to  it.     It  appeared  to  view  every 
demand  upon  it  as  an  obvious  call  of  God.     Trusting  in  Him,  it 
marched  oirectly  to  its  purpose,  without  even  observing  those  dif- 
ficulties which  might  have  proved  insurmountable  to  others. 

In  one  particulaar,  he  excelled  most  men  of  any  age : — in  the  en- 
tire command  of  his  thoughts.  Having  been  duiven  by  necessity 
to  pursue  his  many  avocations  without  the  use  of  his  eyes,  his 
memory,  naturally  strong,  acquired  a  power  of  retention  unusual 
and  surprisine.  it  was  not  the  power  of  recollecting  words,  or 
dates,  or  numoers  of  any  kind.  It  was  the  power  of  remembering 
&cts  and  thoughts :  especially  his  own  thoughts.  When  an  event 
in  history  or  biography,  or  a  fact  or  principle  in  science,  was  once 
known,  he  appeared  never  to  forget  it.  When  a  subject  became 
once  familiar  to  his  mind,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  lost  its  impression.  In 
this  respect  his  mind  resembled  a  well  arranged  volume  ;  in  which 
every  subject  forms  a  separate  section,  and  each  view  of  that  sub- 
^t  a  separate  page.  He  perfectly  knew  the  order  of  the  sub- 
jects ;  could  turn  to  any  paee  at  will ;  and  always  found  each  im- 
pression as  distinct  and  perfect  as  when  first  formed. 

When  engaged  in  the  composition  of  sermons,  or  any  other  lite- 
rary performance,  not  only  did  the  conversation  of  those  around 
him  not  interrupt  his  course  of  thinking,  but  while  waiting  for  his 
amanuensis  to  finish  the  sentence  which  he  had  last  dictated,  he  would 
spend  the  interval  in  conversing  with  his  family  or  his  friends,  with- 
out the  least  embarrassment,  delay,  or  confiision  of  thought.  His 
mind  took  such  firm  hold  of  the  subject  which  principally  occupied 
it,  that  no  ordinary  force  could  separate  it  firom  its  grasp.  He  was 
always  conscious  of  the  exact  progress  which  he  had  made  in  every 
subject.  When  company,  or  any  other  occurrence,  compelled  him 
to  break  off  suddenly,  it  would  sometimes  happen  that  he  did  not  re- 
turn to  his  employment  until  after  the  expiration  of  several  days. 
On  resuming  his  labours*  all  he  required  of  his  amanuensis  was,  to 
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read  the  last  word,  or  clause,  that  had  been  written ;  and  he  in- 
stantly would  proceed  to  dictate  as  if  no  interruption  had  occurred. 
In  several  instances  he  was  compelled  to  dictate  a  letter  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  dictating  a  sermon.  In  one,  a  pressing  ne- 
cessity obliged  him  to  dictate  three  letters  at  the  same  time.  He 
did  so.  Each  amanuensis  was  fiiUy  occupied;  and  the  letters 
needed  no  correction  but  pointing. 

A  single  fact  will  exhibit,  in  a  striking  light,  the  comprehension 
of  his  mind,  and  the  admirable  method  of  its  operations.  The 
reader  is  requested  to  examine  the  "  Analysis,"  at  the  close  of  this 
Memoir ;  ana  to  observe  how  extensive,  and  yet  how  logical,  is  the 
plan  of  his  lecti^es.  This  Analysis  was  formed  fix)m  me  lectures 
themselves,  since  his  decease.  He  wrote  no  plan  of  them  himself; 
but  in  completing  them,  relied  exclusively  on  tne  scheme  of  thought 
which  existed  in  his  own  mind.  We  have  rarely  seen  any  work, 
even  of  much  less  extent,  unless  some  treatise  on  mathematical  or 
physical  science,  in  which  the  perfection  of  mathematical  arrange- 
ment is  so  nearly  attained.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  following 
volumes  are  published  as  they  were  dictated  to  the  amanuensis  ; 
with  ahnost  no  corrections  except  those  which  were  owing  to  the 
mistakes  of  the  penman,  or  the  illegibility  of  his  hand* 

To  conceive,  to  invent,  to  reason,  was  in  such  a  sense  instinctive, 
that  neither  employment  appeared  to  fatigue  or  exhaust  him.  After 
severe  and  steadjr  labour,  his  mind  was  as  prepared  for  anv  species 
of  exertion,  as  if  it  had  done  nothing :  for  the  activity  anci  spright- 
Uness  of  conversation  ;  for  the  closer  confinement  of  investigation ; 
or  for  the  excursive  range  of  poetry.  Almost  all  his  poetry,  writ- 
ten subsequently  to  the  age  of  twenty-three,  was  dictated  to  an 
amanuensis,  after  the  unintermitted  application  of  the  day.  Not 
unfreauently,  in  an  autumnal  or  winter  evening,  would  he  compose 
from  nfty  to  sixty  lines  in  this  manner.  The  first  part  of  his  "  Ge- 
nius and  Common  Sense"  is  in  the  stanza  of  "  The  Faery  Queene," 
the  most  difficult  stanza  in  English  poetry.  Repeatedly  has  he 
been  known  to  dictate  four  of  these  stanzas,  or  forty-four  hues,  in 
the  course  of  such  an  evening ;  and  chiefly  without  any  subse- 
quent corrections. 

The  earliest  of  his  poetical  productions  that  has  been  preserved, 
though  written  at  the  age  of  fiiteen,  bears  the  characteristic  marks, 
both  in  style  and  thought,  of  his  later  and  more  mature  composi- 
tions. "Wnile  he  was  connected  with  the  College,  either  as  a  stu- 
dent or  a  tutor,  he  wrote  and  published  several  small  poems,  on 
various  subjects,  which  were  very  favourably  received  at  the  time, 
and  are  stiU  admired,  for  sweetness  of  versification,  as  well  as  for 
delicacy  and  purity  of  sentiment. 

The  early  age  at  which  he  wrote  the  Conquest  of  Canaan  is  to 
be  remembered  in  forming  our  estimate  of  the  poem.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved that  the  history  of  English  poetry  contains  the  account 
of  any  equal  effort,  made  at  so  early  an  age.    The  subject  of  the 
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poem  has' been  objected  to,  as  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  render 
such  a  performance  popular  with  the  ereat  body  of  readers.     At 
tie  time  of  its  publication  there  was,  undoubtedly,  some  ground  for 
this  remark.    It  was  published  a  short  time  after  the  peace  ot  1 783 : 
a  period  unhappily  characterized  by  an  extensive  prevalence  of  in- 
fidelity, as  well  as  of  loose  sentiments  with  regard  to  morals.     In 
this  state  of  things,  no  poem  founded  on  a  scriptural  story,  however 
meritorious  in  itself,  however  happy  its  plan,  or  brilliant  its  image- 
17,  or  interesdne  its  incidents,  or  distinct  its  characters,  or  noble  its 
sentiments,  comd  fail  to  be  in  a  degree  unpopular ;  especially  if 
breathing  the  purest  morality,  and  the  most  exalted  piety.     Haa  its 
appearance  been  postponed  to  a  period  within  the  last  fifteen  vears, 
during  which  time  inndelity  has  given  place  to  a  reverence  lor  the 
Bible,  and  a  general  regard  for  the  doctrines  which  it  contains, 
there  is  litde  reason  to  doubt  that  its  reception  would  have  been 
still  more  flattering  to  the  author,  and  more  just  to  its  own  merit  as 
a  work  of  genius.     The  Conquest  of  Canaan  contains  abundant 
evidence  of  rii:h  invention,  of  harmonious  versification,  of  a  brilliant 
faincy,  of  strong  powers  of  description,  of  a  sublime  imagination, 
of  vigorous  thought,  and  of  the  most  pure  and  virtuous  sentiment. 

In  addition  to  his  attainments  in  classical  learning,  and  the 
sciences  in  general.  President  Dwight  had  acquired  a  vast  fund 
of  information  on  almost  all  the  concerns  of  human  life.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  books  was  extensive  :  comprising  not  only  those 
appropriate  to  his  profession  as  a  minister,  and  his  office  as  presi- 
dent of  the  College,  but  on  all  important  and  interesting  subjects. 
He  was  thoroughly  read  in  ancient  and  modem  history,  geography, 
biography,  and  travels.  Few  works  of  this  description,  especially 
those  of  the  two  last  classes,  escaped  his  attention.  With  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture,  he  was  practically  as  well  as  theoretically  con- 
versant. In  the  cultivation  of  his  garden  he  took  peculiar  plea- 
sure, and  displayed  an  uncommon  degree  of  skill  and  science.  Ot 
his  extensive  knowledge  on  these  subjects,  his  poem,  called 
"  Greenfield  Hill,"  afibrds  satisfactory  evidence.  One  part  of  that 
work,  entitled  "  The  Farmer^s  Advice  to  the  Villagers,'^'*  contains  a 
body  of  information,  and  of  sound  advice,  addressed  to  that  va- 
luable class  of  men,  of  the  utmost  practical  utility.  In  truth,  it  is 
difficult  to  name  a  subject,  of  any  considerable  importance,  con- 
nected with  the  common  pursuits  of  men  in  the  business  of  life, 
which  he  had  not  made  the  subject  of  accurate  observation  and 
close  thought ;  on  which  he  had  not  collected  many  valuable  facts ; 
or  about  which  he  was  not  able  to  communicate  much  that  was  in- 
teresting and  useful. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  a  large  proportion  of  President  Dwight's 
life  was  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  From  the  age  of  se- 
venteen to  sixty-four,  he  was  scarcely  ever  entirely  disengaged 
from  that  employment ;  and  there  were  not  more  than  two  years 
of  that  period,  in  which  he  did  not  pursue  it  as  his  constant  busi- 
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ness.  His  first  effort  afforded  a  sure  promise  of  that  high  degree 
of  excellence,  in  this  interesting  employment,  to  which  he  altera 
wards  attained.  In  the  course  of  his  life,  he  assisted  in  educating 
between  two  and  three  thousand  persons. 

In  the  great  change  produced  m  the  College,  during  his  tutor- 
ship, by  nis  efforts  ana  those  of  his  associates,  his  own  exertions 
were  of  primary  importance.  He  continued  much  longer  in  the 
office  of  tutor  than  they  did,  and,  of  course,  had  a  greater  opportu- 
nity to  execute  the  plans  for  improvement  which  mey  had  jointly 
devised,  and  put  in  operation. 

It  was  unquestionably  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  him,  when  he 
entered  upon  the  presidency,  that  the  public  had  full  confidence  in 
his  capacity  to  fiilfil  its  duties.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered, 
that  this  confidence  was  not,  in  any  measure,  founded  upon  mere 
expectation,  or  calculation.  It  rested  upon  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  his  experience  and  success  in  the  arduous  and  difficult 
business  of  instruction.  The  possession  of  this  confidence,  ena* 
bled  him  to  commence  his  labours  in  the  institution,  according  to 
his  own  ideas  of  usefulness  and  practicabiUty ;  and  to  adopt  such 
a  course  of  measures  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  required.  And  to 
his  independence  and  energy,  his  industry  and  devotion  to  his  du- 
ty, is  the  College  eminenUy  indebted  for  the  high  character  to 
which  it  was  elevated,  amidst  all  its  difficulties,  and  embarrass- 
ments, at  the  time  of  his  accession,  and  during  his  continuance  in 
the  office. 

One  of  his  most  important  qualifications  as  the  head  of  such  an 
institution,  was  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character  and  feelings 
of  young  men,  which,  by  long  observation,  he  had  acquired.  The 
possession  of  this  knowledge,  so  indispensably  necessary,  and  yet 
so  rarely  to  be  met  with,  enabled  him  to  direct  his  efforts  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  and  the  application  of  discipUne 
in  the  most  judicious  and  efficacious  manner  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jects in  view.  Those  objects  were,  the  peace  and  reputation  of  the 
College,  and  the  character  and  highest  interests  of  the  students. 
Having  adopted  a  svstem  which  was,  in  its  nature  and  tendency, 
parental,  he  watched  over  the  conduct  and  welfare  of  his  academi- 
cal childien  with  affection  and  soHcitude.  So  successfiil  was  he 
in  the  application  of  this  system,  that  the  youths  who  were  placed 
under  his  care,  loved  and  revered  him  as  an  affectionate  father. 
When  admonition  or  censiffe,  or  even  more  severe  measures,  at 
any  time  became  necessary ;  his  course  of  proceeding  was  in  a 
high  degree  efficacious  and  salutary.  These  admonitions  and  cen- 
sures were  delivered  in  a  manner,  affectionate,  indeed,  but  plain 
and  searching ;  and  rarely  failed  of  producing  their  intended  effect. 
Many  a  youm,  whose  conduct  had  subjected  him  to  the  discipline 
of  the  College,  has  found  his  stubborn  temper  subdued,  his  heart 
melted  into  contrition,  and  himself  compelled  to  submission  and 
obedience,  by  the  private,  solemn,  but  pathetic  and  eloquent  re* 
monstrances  of  his  kind  and  affectionate  teacher. 
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President  Dwight's  talents  as  an  instnicter,  were  no  where  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  recitation-room  of  the  senior  class. 

The  year  commenced  with  the  study  of  rhetoric,  in  which  the 
lectures  of  Blair  were  the  text-book.  The  questions  naturally 
arising  from  the  lesson  were  first  answered,  and  the  principles  of 
the  author  freely  examined.  This  usually  occupied  not  more  than 
half  an  hour ;  and  was  succeeded  by  a  familiar  extemporaneous 
lecture  on  the  subject,  which  filled  up  the  residue  of  the  two  hours 
commonly  devoted  to  his  recitations.  This  lecture  was  often  en- 
livened by  anecdote  and  humour,  and  interspersed  with  striking  il- 
lustrations. It  freouently  exhibited  Uvely  sallies  of  the  imagina« 
tion,  and  occasionally  high  specimens  of  eloquence.  Yet  it  was  in 
&ct,  though  not  in  form,  a  regular  dissertation,  a  connected  chain 
of  powerml  reasoning,  calculated  to  leave  a  distinct  and  permanent 
unpression  on  the  mind.  When  the  course  of  rhetoric  was  com- 
pleted, that  of  logic  and  metaphysics  succeeded ;  in  which  the  re- 
fi;ular  text-books  were  Duncan  and  LfOcke'3  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding*  After  this  followed  ethics;  when  Paley's  Moral 
Philosophy  was  studied*  In  these  recitations,  also,  a  similar  me- 
thod was  adopted*  These  three  courses  occupied  three  days  in 
the  week  through  the  year.  On  each  of  these  days  the  class  ex- 
hibited written  compositions.  Two  more  were  devoted  to  forensic 
disputation.  The  discussions  of  the  students  were  conmionly  writ^ 
ten,  but  at  times  extemporaneous.  When  these  discussions  were 
finished,  the  President  closed  the  debate  in  an  argument  giving 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  question ;  and  occupymg,  according 
to  its  importance,  sometimes  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  and  some- 
times that  of  several  recitations.  The  series  of  questions  tlius  dis- 
cussed usually  involved  the  more  important  disputable  points  in 
science,  politics,  morals,  and  theology.  Many  of  his  decisions, 
as  specimens  of  reasoning  and  eloquence,  were  not  surpassed  by 
his  happiest  public  efforts.  On  Saturday,  Vincent's  "  Exposition 
of  the  Shorter  Catechism"  was  recited.  The  lesson  terminated  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  was  followed  by  a  theological  lecture  on  the 
subject.  At  the  close,  he  heard  declamations.  The  students  re- 
gularly looked  forward  to  the  senior  year  as  peculiarly  interesting 
and  important ;  in  which  their  minds  were  to  be  disciplined  ana 
furnished  for  action.  No  compulsion  was  necessary  to  secure  their 
presence  in  the  recitation-room.  Even  those  who  had  previously 
Deen  indolent,  attended  of  choice.  In  each  of  the  four  courses  of 
rhetoric,  logic  and  metaphysics,  ethics  and  theology,  as  taught  in 
Vincent ;  he  spent  more  time  in  instructing  his  class,  than  is  cus- 
tomarily spent  m  the  regular  lectures  of  professors  in  those  sciences* 
In  addition  to  this,  he  was  the  stated  preacher  twice  on  the  Sab- 
bath ;  addressed  the  students  at  length  in  the  theological  chamber 
on  Saturday  evening ;  superintended  the  general  administration  of 
the  College  government ;  wrote,  by  the  assistance  of  his  pupils  or 
of  a  regular  amanuensis,  ahnost  all  the  works  which  he  ever  wrote  ; 
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and  attended,  with  marked  punctuality,  to  all  the  calls  of  civility  and 
finendship.  It  ought  here  to  be  remembered,  that  for  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  Presidency  he  was  rarely  able  to  read  so  much 
as  a  single  chapter  in  the  Bible  in  the  twenty-four  hours* 

One  important  feature  of  his  administration  was  the  selection  of 
his  assistant  officers  of  the  faculty.  The  professorship  of  Theolo- 
gy, it  has  been  mentioned,  was  occupied  by  himself.  The  others 
were  filled  with  much  younger  gentlemen  than  had  been  usual, 
the  education  of  nearly  all  of  whom  he  had  superintended  5  and 
with  whose  talents  and  qualifications  he  was  thoroughly  accjuainted. 
The  advantages  of  this  course  were  numerous,  and  the  wisdom  of 
it  has  been  fully  proved  and  acknowledged.  The  College  faculty 
entertained  perfect  confidence  in  one  another,  and  entire  harmony 
of  opinion  as  to  the  system  of  government.  The  welfare  of  the 
College  was  a  common  interest ;  to  promote  which,  they  lent  their 
whole  imited  influence.  In  its  administration,  they  always  moved 
as  one  man.  The  experience,  judgment,  and  energy  01  the  Pre- 
sident, and  the  active  and  vigorous  co-operation  of  ms  younger  as« 
sociates,  had  the  happiest  effects  on  its  good  order  and  regmarity, 
even  in  times  the  most  turbulent  and  threatening.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  Yale  College  was  tranquil,  at  a  period  well  re- 
membered, when  almost  every  other  pubUc  seminary  in  the  Union 
was  shaken  to  its  centre. 

As  a  minister  and  preacher  of  the  gospel,  it  is  not  easy  to  con< 
vcy  an  adequate  idea  of  his  characteristic  excellence.  Having 
been  compelled,  from  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  preaching  without  notes ;  his  sermons,  except  those  designed 
for  extraordinary  occasions,  were  for  the  first  twenty  years  chiefly 
unwritten.  Usually,  he  barely  noted  the  general  mvisions,  and 
some  of  the  most  important  and  leading  ideas.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  this  mode  had  its  peculiar  advantages  ;  nor  that  his  style  and 
manner,  as  an  extemporaneous  preacher,  were  more  popular  and 
captivating,  than  at  a  later  perioa,  when  his  discourses  were  written 
at  length.  When  unconfined  by  notes,  the  whole  field  of  thoueht 
was  before  him.  Into  that  field  he  entered ;  conscious  where  nis 
subject  lay,  and  by  what  metes  and  bounds  it  was  limited ;  and 
enjoying  also  that  calm  self-possession  and  confidence  of  success, 
which  trial  alone  can  give,  and  which  every  successive  effort  had 
only  served  to  increase.  Within  these  limits,  his  powers  had  fiill 
scope,  his  ima^nation  was  left  to  ranee  at  will,  his  feeUngs  were 
kindled,  and  his  mind  became  in  the  nighest  degree  creative.  Its 
conceptions  were  instantaneous ;  its  thoughts  were  new  and  stri- 
king; its  deductions  clear  and  irresistible;  and  its  images,  exact 
representations  of  what  his  eye  saw,  Uving,  speaking,  and  acting, 
when  we  add,  that  these  were  accompanied  by  the  utmost  fluency 
and  force  of  language,  a  piercing  eye,  a  countenance  deeply 
marked  with  inteUect,  a  strong  emphasis,  a  voice  singular  for  its 
compass  and  melody,  an  enunciation  remarkably  clear  and  distinct. 


-  **  i^uurse,  in  a  great 

.     1  exis  lamiliar  by  common  use  among  preacners, 

his  audience,  would  form  the  subject  of  discourses, 

and  impressive.     The  truth  to  be  illustrated  was 

arrangement  and  arguments  were  new,  the  images 

!W,  and  the  thoughts  peculiarly  his  own.     The  very 

B  eyes,  which  occasioned  him  so  much  pain  and 

\j  in  some  respects,  advantageous.    He  could  not 

le  sermons  of  others.    Religious  books  of  a  differ- 

read  aloud  in  his  ^miily  on  the  Sabbath.    And 

eed  was  he  permitted  to  hsten  to  the  sermons  of  his 

IS,  deriving  no  assistance  from  the  efforts  of  others, 

lied  to  depend  exclusively  on  the  resources  of  his 

Happily  these  were  rich  and  inexhaustible.    It  is 

to  this  fact,  that  his  sermons  bear  the  characteristic 

m  mind ;  and  are,  throughout,  in  the  highest  sense, 

8  respect,  in  a  fiaiir  claim  to  originality  of  thought, 

of  illustration,  it  is  confidently  believed,  that  the 

(ident  Dwight  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison 

y  other  wnter. 

iraneous  efforts,  though  his  fancy  was  ever  \asibly 

A  controlled  by  judgment  and  taste.     They  were 

hly  ornamented  with  imagery  than  most  of  his 

;  yet  figures  were  introduced,  not  merely  because 

ui,  but  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  or  impres* 

ews  of  the  duty  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  in  this  re- 

f  conveyed  in  several  of  the  discourses  in  these 

1  more  fully  in  some  of  his  occasional  sermons. 

1  bound  to  forget  himself,  and  remember  nothing 

>r  which  he  is  sent :  the  salvation  of  his  hearers. 

lisplay,  every  attempt  tn  o'tU:!.:*  i-- 
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vourite  discourses  with  the  public  at  large,  and  with  his  pupils; 
many  of  whom  took  notes  ot  them  every  oabbath.  He  thought, 
if  they  possessed  the  merit  ascribed  to  them,  that  they  ought  to  be 
written  out.  Other  considerations  also  had  their  weight.  He  ob- 
served an  increasing  attachment,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  to  a 
florid  and  highly  embellished  style  of  composition:  in  his  own 
view,  owing  to  a  vitiated  taste ;  mvolving  a  substitution  of  orna- 
ment for  thought,  and  of  sound  for  sense ;  and  whoUy  subversive 
of  the  very  end  of  preaching.  This  mode  of  writing  was  gaimng 
popularity  among  his  own  piipils ;  and  he  felt  desirous,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  counteract  it.  Knowing  the  efficacy  of  a  teachei's 
example  on  the  conduct  of  those  under  his  care,  he  determined 
carefully  to  avoid  every  thing  of  this  nature  in  his  own  discourses; 
and  to  subject  his  mind,  naturally  fond  of  imagenr,  to  a  severer 
discipline  than  it  would  submit  to  m  the  moment  of  extemporane- 
ous effort. 

The  discourses  in  these  volumes  obviously  required,  in  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  in  others,  peculiar  care.  Their  primary  object  is 
to  explain  and  prove  the  great  truths  of  theology;  and  their  se- 
cond, to  enforce  them  on  the  conscience,  and  show  their  practical 
influence  on  the  heart  and  life.  They  are  not  merely  theological 
lectures;  but  are,  in  the  strictest  sense,  sermons.  Yet,  as  the  pur- 
pose in  the  body  of  each  discoiu^se  is  the  discovery  of  truth,  the 
use  of  figurative  language,  except  for  illustration,  would  there  have 
been  improper.  In  the  application,  it  might  be  admitted  to  en- 
force and  enhance  it.  The  reader  will,  we  think,  admire  the  good 
sense  displayed  in  this  particular.  In  the  division  of  the  subject 
he  will  never  find  figurative  language  introduced.  The  body  of 
the  discourse,  if,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  the  subject  be 
merely  argumentative,  is  almost  equally  destitute  of  it.  If,  how- 
ever, it  be  a  subject  rather  requiring  description  and  enhancement 
than  proof;  as  in  the  discourses  on  heaven,  on  the  holy  angels,  on 
the  creation  of  the  earth  and  of  man,  on  the  resurrection,  the  last 
judgment,  and  the  future  happiness  of  the  righteous ;  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  author's  mind  rises  with  his  subject.  Having  heard  those 
discourses  to  which  we  have  just  now  referred,  we  have  ever 
viewed  them  as  distin^ished  models  of  sacred  eloquence* 

The  series  of  Theological  Sermons  was  written  out  at  the  close 
of  1809.  After  completing  it,  he  wrote  out  many  of  his  miscella- 
neous sermoKs,  both  doctrinal  and  practical.  Tnese  were  inten- 
tionally less  pMned  than  the  former,  but  more  so  than  his  eariier 
efforts.  There  \s  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  these,  should  they 
ever  be  published^  will  prove  more  entertaining,  to  the  mass  of 
readers,  than  the  d^courses  lA  these  volumes.  They  discover 
equal  talent,  present  a  greater  variety  of  subject  and  of  manner, 
and  usually  require  less  mental  exertion  in  the  perusal.  Among 
them  are  the  sermons  preached  on  the  Spibbath  preceding  the  Com- 
mencement, to  the  candidates  for  the  Baccalaureate.    They  were 
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Sbddressed  to  his  immediate  pupils,  when  just  about  to  leave  the  in- 
stitution ;  to  bid  an  adieu  to  him  as  their  instructer,  and  to  each 
other  as  companions,  and  to  engage  in  the  busy  scenes  of  Ufe. 
Over  their  conduct  he  had  long  watched  with  unremitting  care ; 
aikl  for  their  present  and  future  welfare,  he  felt  the  highest  degree 
of  solicitude.  They  contain  an  accurate  development  of  the  hu- 
man character,  and  of  the  temptations,  follies,  and  vices  of  the 
worid;  as  well  as  the  purest  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  en- 
forced with  the  feeUng  and  fervency  of  parental  afiecdon,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  parting  counsels  of  a  wise  and  experienced 
preceptor  and  friena. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  sermons  at  large,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  at- 
tempt a  deUneation.  We  will  mention  one  of  them,  which  appears 
to  have  been  conceived  in  a  peculiarly  auspicious  moment ;  and 
lias  been  eminendy  followed  with  the  blessing  of  God.  His  stu- 
dents will  realize  that  we  intend  the  discourse  on  Jeremiah  viii. 
SO :  The  harvest  ispasi^  the  summer  is  ended^  and  we  are  not  saced. 
h  two  instances,  the  delivery  of  it  was  obviously  the  commence- 
ment of  a  revival  of  religion  among  his  pupils ;  in  the  iSrst  of  which 
n^y  half  of  them  were  united  to  the  (Jollege  Church.  Similar 
consequences  have  been  ascribed  to  its  deUvery  on  two  other  oc- 
casions, in  different  places.  Never  have  we  witnessed  effects  on 
mixed  audiences  equally  solemn  and  powerful,  from  any  sermon, 
as  in  several  instances  from  this.  Many  beside  his  pupils  ascribed 
1o  it  their  first  impressions  on  religious  subjects. 

His  sermons  were  uncommonly  intelligible  to  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple. His  division  of  his  subject  was  natural,  neat,  and  easily  re- 
membered. His  style,  though  at  times  highly  ornamented  and  ele- 
vated, was  still  plain  and  perspicuous ;  and  his  delivery,  thoueh 
occasionally  rapid,  was  clear  and  distinct.  Owing  to  these  quali- 
ties, the  illiterate,  and  persons  of  ordinary  capacity,  were  able  to 
understand  him  without  difl5culty. 

Another  characteristic  of  his  preaching  was,  a  constant  regard  to 
practical  effect.  Even  the  sermons  which  compose  these  volumes, 
the  object  of  which  was,  primarily,  to  exhibit  to  his  pupils  a  com- 
plete system  of  Christian  doctrines,  will  be  found,  in  their  applica- 
tion, to  have  this  discriminating  character.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  enter  the  desk  but  as  the  herald  of  reconciliation.  He  could 
not  fail  to  discover  his  affecting  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  Being 
who  sent  him,  or  of  the  infinite  importance  of  the  message  which 
he  brought.  And  his  most  obvious  purpose  was  to  accomplish  the 
salvation  of  those  to  whom  it  was  delivered. 

It  is  believed,  on  the  best  evidence,  that  this  purpose  was,  to  an 
unusual  extent,  accomplished  by  his  preaching.  Immediately  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  his  presidency,  the  College  Church, 
among  the  students,  was  almost  extinct ;  it  came  at  last  to  consist 
of  only  two  members,  and,  soon  after  his  accession,  it  dwindled  to 
a  single  person.    During  the  greater  part  of  his  continuance  m  of- 
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fice  it  embraced  at  least  one  fourth;  in  various  instances  one  third} 
and  in  one,  upwards  of  one  half  of  the  students.  Perhaps  no  ob- 
ject of  contemplation  afforded  him  higher  pleasure,  towards  the 
close  of  life,  tlmn  the  number  of  his  pupils  who  had  become,  or 
were  intending  to  become,  preachers ;  especially  when  he  remem- 
bered how  frequently  the  labours  of  die  tormerbad  been  crowned 
with  success. 

In  the  performance  of  the  other  exercises  of  public  worship,  he 
gready  excelled.  His  manner  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  sa- 
cred poetry,  was  peculiarly  happy  and  impressive.  In  the  appro- 
priateness, variety,  fluency,  copiousness,  fervency,  and  elevation  of 
prayer,  as  it  regarded  subjects,  sentiment,  and  language,  he  was 
nearly  without  a  rival.     Entirely  free  from  form,  frx)m  tiresome  re- 

Setition,  and  from  lukewarmness,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
eepest  abasement  and  prostration  of  soul,  his  heart  appeared  to 
be  melted,  and  ^'  his  lips  to  be  touched  as  with  a  Uve  coal  from  off 
the  altar,"  when  he  was  engaged  in  this  sublime  and  deliehtful  duty. 
But  his  usefulness  as  a  minister  was  not  confined  to  nis  labours 
in  the  pulpit.  He  was  emphatically  the  friend,  the  counselled*,  aad 
die  gmde  of  his  younger  brethren  in  the  sacred  profession.  In  the 
language  of  one  of  his  pupils,  ^'  He  was,  indeed,  a  father  to  New- 
England— her  moral  legislator.  His  life  is  an  era  in  her  history* 
To  the  churches  of  his  persuasion  in  that  country,  he  was  a  guar- 
dian, a  friend,  a  counsellor.  In  the  hour  of  trial,  they  found  sop- 
port  in  his  firmness,  assistance  in  his  wisdom,  and  encouragement  un 
nis  prayers.  As  a  peacemaker,  he  was  eminendy  blessed ;  for  his 
advice  was  asked,  and  given  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  humiUty  and 
justice."  Great  numbers  of  the  clergy  had,  first  or  last,  been  his 
pupils  :  he  had  been  their  friend  and  adviser,  as  well  as  their  in* 
structer ;  and  they  felt  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  his  disposi- 
don,  and  his  capacity,  to  assist  them  in  their  embarrassments  and 
difficulties.  For  this  purpose  they  resorted  to  him  with  perfect 
fireedom,  and  were  received  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  respect. 
He  entered  at  once  into  their  interests  and  feelings ;  and  the  ser- 
vices which  he  rendered  them  were  numerous  and  important.  Ha- 
ving the  advantage  of  long  observation  and  experience,  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  character, 
wants,  and  condition,  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  being  the  centre  of  ap- 

J)licadon  for  the  supply  of  instructers,  both  literary  and  religious, 
or  a  wide  extent  of  country;  he  was  able  to  adapt  his  opinions  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  various  cases  in  which  he  was  consulted ;  and 
to  furnish  those  who  sought  it  with  employment  and  support.  Few 
miagine  how  many  parishes  in  New-England,  New- York,  and  else- 
where, have,  through  his  agency,  been  furnished  widi  clergymen. 

In  short,  his  character,  as  a  preacher,  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
lan^ge  of  the  writer  last  alluded  to :  "  While  he  ^  shunned  not 
to  declare  die  whole  counsel  of  God,'  he  strengthened  his  argu- 
ments bf  illustradons  fix)m  the  history  of  nations,  and  the  Uogra^y 
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of  individuals*  His  application  of  Scripture  doctrines  and  texts  to 
the  ever-varying  aspect  of  human  life ;  his  insight  into  the  ground* 
work  of  character,  and  the  motives  to  action ;  ms  admirable  sketch* 
es,  as  it  were,  with  the  very  pencil,  and  in  the  very  colouring  of  the 
inspired  writers,  distinguished  him  from  the  mere  commentator  on 
texts,  and  the  sentimental  moralist.  Of  his  eloauence,  as  with  most 
other  great  orators,  few  can  judge  correcdy,  out  those  who  have 
heard  him.  They  will  never  forget  him,  either  in  this  world  or 
the  next.  To  simplicity  in  manner  and  matter,  he  added  dignity; 
to  ease,  he  added  energy ;  to  fervour,  he  added  humihty.  Preach- 
ing too  often  seems,  with  ministers,  the  work  of  a  day  or  an  hour; 
but  with  him  it  was  the  work  of  Eternity*  He  preached  as  a  sin- 
ner and  dying  man  himself;  he  preached  as  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  of  the  spirits  of  Just  men  made  perfect ;  he  preached  as  though 
he  saw  his  crown  of  glory  ever  before  him ;  as  though  he  heard  tne 
Saviour  saying,  "  Well  done,  good  and  &ithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  "  His  sermons  were  not  adorned  with 
as  many  decorations  of  taste  and  ornaments  of  imagination  as  those 
of  some  other  distinguished  pulpit  orators.  But  in  the  primary 
qnalities  of  real  eloquence,  his  sermons  were  eminendy  rich ;  in 
powerful  appeals  to  the  heart,  in  vivid  pictures  of  vice  and  virtue, 
sketched  from  the  life ;  in  awful  denunciation ;  in  solemn  remon- 
strance ;  in  fervent  intercession." 

It  remains  only  to  view  President  Dwight,  as  a  man,  in  the  vari- 
ous walks  of  private  life,  exhibiting  the  virtues  which  peculiarly 
adorn  that  interesting  station.  And  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  task 
which  has  been  undertaken  in  this  account,  has  been  more  difficult 
of  execution.  "  It  is  rare,"  says  Professor  Silliman,  who  had  been 
long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  him  in  private  as  well  as  in 
public  life, "  that  a  man  so  great  and  splendid  in  the  public  eye,  is 
in  private  life  so  desirable  :  for  to  his  particular  friends,  his  society 
was  delightful,  and  the  only  eflfect  of  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  him  was,  to  exact  towards  him  every  sentiment  of  respect,  ad- 
miration, and  afiection."  "  In  the  domestic  and  social  circle,"  says 
another  of  his  pupils,  "  Dr.  Dwight  will  ever  be  remembered  with 
Jie  tenderest  affection,  and  the  most  sincere  regret."  "  In  private 
society,"  says  a  third,  "  Dr.  Dwight  possessea  uncommon  powers 
:o  please  and  to  instruct.  With  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  know- 
ledge on  almost  every  subject,  and  an  ease  of  communication  to 
which  a  parallel  can  hardly  be  found,  he  easily  accommodated  his 
remarks  to  the  character  and  means  of  improvement  of  those  with 
whom  he  conversed ;  and  seldom  failed  to  excite  the  highest  re- 
spect and  admiration.  From  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  and  his  con- 
sequent inability  to  employ  himself  much  in  reading,  except  by 
the  assistance  of  othfers,  he  was  led  to  devote  more  of  his  time  10 
the  society  of  his  friends,  than,  perhaps,  in  other  circumstances,  he 
would  have  judged  expedient.  He  ever  considered  the  diversi- 
fied conversation  of  a  social  circle,  as  affording  the  most  rational, 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  entertaining  of  all  amusements.'^ 
^^  A  disappointment  (sa^s  a  fourth)  is  often  felt,  on  our  introduction 
to  men  who  have  attained  eminence  for  talents  and  piety.  Bj 
habits  of  seclusion  and  abstraction,  they  have,  perhaps,  lost  the 
ability  to  mingle  with  interest  in  the  concerns  of  the  passing  day. 
It  was  not  so  with  President  Dwight.  In  his  manners  he  was,  m 
the  highest  degree,  dignified,  afiaole,  and  poUte.  Like  Johnson, 
he  shone  in  no  place  with  more  distin^isned  splendour,  than  in 
jhe  circle  of  the  friends  he  loved ;  wnen  the  glow  of  animaticm 
lighted  up  his  countenance,  and  a  perpetual  stream  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom  flowed  from  his  lips.  As  nis  had  been  a  life  of  obser- 
vation and  reflection,  rather  man  of  secluded  study,  his  acquisi- 
tions were  all  practical ;  they  were  all  at  hand,  ready  to  enrich  and 
adorn  his  conversation.  In  theology  and  ethics,  in  natural  philo- 
sophy and  geography,  in  history  and  statistics,  in  poetry  and  phi- 
lology, in  husbandry  and  domestic  economy,  his  treasures  were 
equally  inexhaustible.  Interesting  narration,  vivid  description, 
and  sallies  of  humour;  anecdotes  of  the  just,  the  good,  the  generous, 
the  brave,  the  eccentric ;  these  all  were  blended  in  fine  proportions 
to  form  the  bright  and  varied  tissue  of  his  discourse.  Alive  to  all 
the  sjrmpathies  of  friendship,  faithful  to  its  claims,  and  sedulous  in 
performing  its  duties,  he  was  beloved  by  many  firom  early  life, 
with  whom  he  entered  on  the  stage,  and  whom,  as  Shakspeare 
says,  he  "  grappled  to  his  soul  with  hooks  of  steel."  It  is  no 
small  proof  of  his  amiableness,  that  all  who  gained  the  most  inti* 
mate  access  to  him,  whether  associates,  or  pupils,  or  amanuenses, 
admired,  revered,  and  loved  him  most." 

These  various  testimonies,  written  by  so  many  different  persons, 
all  having  the  best  means  of  judging,  while  they  evince  his  excel* 
lence  in  private  life,  also  show  how  impossible  it  must  be,  in  a 
sketch  like  the  present,  to  give  an  adequate  view  of  the  charact^ 
of  a  man  so  ereatly  distinguished  in  every  public  station  which 
he  was  called  to  occupy ;  so  justly  admired  in  the  circle  of  his 
friends  ;  and  so  tenderly  beloved  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family. 

The  purity  of  his  sentiments  and  language  was  equally  remark- 
able and  exemplary.  In  conversation,  he  not  only  observed  the 
strictest  delicacy  himself,  in  his  remarks,  and  allusions,  and  anec- 
dotes ;  but,  by  an  influence  at  once  silent  and  perceptible,  induced 
every  one  else  to  do  the  samcg  The  same  is  true  of  his  writings. 
It  is  Delieved,  that  in  the  whole  of  his  voluminous  works  there  can- 
not be  found  a  single  sentence  which  is  not  consistent  with  the  most 
refined  purity.  Nor,  after  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  more  than 
forty  years,  is  the  instance  recollected  in  which  he  has  been  heard 
to  utter  an  expression,  or  thought,  which  would  have  excited 
the  apprehensions  of  innocence,  or  wounded  the  ear  of  female 
sensibility. 

He  was,  firom  infancy,  distinguished  for  the  most  conscientious 
regard  to  truth.    This  was  obvious  in  every  day's  conversation. 
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He  never  allowed  himself  to  exaggerate,  nor  in  any  degree  to  mis* 
represent.  In  no  situation,  whetner  surprised  by  strong  tempta- 
tion, or  urged  by  the  most  pressing  necessity,  would  he  sanction 
the  slightest  deviation  from  absolute  verity.  Equally  sincere  was 
he  in  his  professions.  The  kindness  and  services  which  he  ren- 
dered, always  exceeded  the  expectations  which  he  had  intention- 
ally raised.  He  had  too  much  self-respect  to  keep  any  man  in 
the  dark  as  to  his  opinions  or  principles.  He  entertained  none 
which  he  was  not  willing  to  communicate  to  the  world,  and  his 
declarations  concerning  mem  were  mathematicaUy  true. 

No  less  was  he  remarkable  for  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to 
decorum.  His  manners  were  those  of  the  polished  gentleman — 
characterized  by  ease,  grace,  and  dignity.  There  was  no  distance, 
no  reserve,  no  visible  consciousness  of  superior  intellect.  His  po- 
liteness was  not  a  mere  exterior.  It  was  the  great  law  of  kind- 
ness, "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  exemplified  in 
his  daily  intercourse  with  those  around  him.  It  was,  thus,  univer- 
sal— appearing  in  his  countenance,  his  conversation,  and  his  con- 
duct, exhibited  equally  towards  persons  of  every  condition,  and  de- 
licately regarding  the  characters,  the  circumstances,  the  feelings, 
and  the  prejudices  of  those  who  were  present.  All  men  were  easy 
and  happy  m  his  company.  Amidst  all  his  avocations  and  labours, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  attend  to  the  calls  of  hospitaUty,  of  civility, 
and  of  friendship ;  calls  which  were  multiplied  upon  him  to  an  un- 
precedented degree,  but  which  were  never  suffered  to  pass  by  un- 
heeded. The  courteousness  of  his  manners  was  exemplified  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  poor  and  the  humble,  as  well  as  with  those 
in  more  elevated  stations,  by  his  treating  them  at  all  times  with 
kindness,  Ustening  to  their  wants,  and,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power 
administering  to  their  necessities. 

His  charities  were  unceasing,  and,  in  proportion  to  his  resources, 
rarely  surpassed.  The  beggar  at  the  door  never  went  empty 
away.  Tnose  who  suffered  in  silence,  he  continually  sought  out, 
and  sent  them  unsolicited  relief.  Those  whom  the  providence  of 
God  had  suddenly  impoverished,  never  applied  to  him  for  help  in 
vain.  To  religious  charities,  to  the  education  of  young  men  of 
piety,  to  the  distribution  of  Bibles,  to  the  support  of  missions,  to 
the  assistance  of  destitute  churches,  he  loved  peculiarly  to  contri- 
bute. The  only  privilege  of  the  afiluent  which  he  coveted,  ^vas 
the  good  which  they  might  do  with  their  wealth,  and  the  pleasure 
whicn  they  might  enjoy  in  doing  it. 

No  man  ever  loved  his  friends  with  more  sincerity  or  constancy, 
or  with  warmer  affection.  His  house,  his  hand,  and  his  heart, 
were  always  open  to  welcome  them.  He  never  deserted  them  in 
distress,  or  because  they  were  the  objects  of  reproach  and  calum- 
ny. Instead  of  this,  he  chose  rather  to  withdraw  from  those  who 
attacked  them,  however  numerous,  or  wealthy,  or  powerful.  To 
their  failings  he  was  kind — ^never,  by  even  a  remote  allusion,  giv 
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ing  others  reason  to  suppose  that  he  observed  them.  Their  ex 
cellencies  he  loved  to  acknowledge.  The  characteristics,  in  hi 
view,  which  ought  especially  to  govern  in  the  choice  of  intimati 
friends,  were  not  talents,  nor  learning,  nor  wealth,  nor  influence 
nor  polish,  nor  fashion :  they  were  sincere  affection,  tried  persona 
wortn,  and  refinement  of  the  mind.  In  this  respect  few  have  bee 
more  happy.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  friends  and  with  othen 
all  his  purposes  were  kind,  and  generous,  and  honourable.  H 
would  not  condescend  to  wear  disguise,  nor  to  associate  with  thos 
before  whom  it  was  necessary. 

Personal  independence,  and  decision  of  character,  were  in 
wrought  in  the  very  texture  of  his  mind.  He  was  afraid  of  no  man 
The  nistory  of  his  life  presented  no  vulnerable  points,  and  h 
knew  that  reproach  and  slander  could  not  do  him  mjury.  Whil) 
he  received  intelligence  and  advice  from  every  quarter,  and  wouli 
change  his  purpose  if  a  sufficient  reason  was  given ;  yet,  withou 
such  a  reason,  no  influence  nor  entreaties,  no  flattery  nor  threat! 
could  induce  him  to  change  it.  His  purpose  was  his  duty.  Mo 
tives  of  a  higher  nature  than  any  which  present  objects  can  afford 
led  him  to  embrace  it,  and  no  other  motives  could  prompt  him  t 
relinquish  it.  For  this,  he  was  ready  at  all  times,  if  it  became  ne 
cessary,  to  sacrifice  the  objects  which  are  usually  most  valued :  tb 
friendship  of  any  friend ;  the  civilities  and  courtesy  of  the  rich,  thu 
fashionable,  and  the  powerful ;  and  the  applause  of  the  many.  Th 
formation  of  his  opinions  on  rehgious  subjects,  he  appeared  evei 
to  consider  as  a  transaction  exclusively  between  God  and  himself 
Aiming  to  leave  other  things  wholly  out  of  view,  he  resorted  to  thi 
Bible  as  the  perfect  standi  of  faith,  and  as  absolutely  obligatoi^ 
on  the  conscience ;  beHeving  that  his  own  mind  was  darkened  b] 
many  errors,  and  needed  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  of  light 
Various  opinions,  ardendy  embraced  when  a  youth,  he  afterward 
relinquished,  firom  a  conviction  that  they  were  unfounded.  Hi 
sentiments,  on  all  important  religious  subjects,  will  be  found  ii 
these  volumes.  What  he  beheved  to  be  true,  he  would  preach,  ii 
all  the  extent  in  wWch  he  received  it,  leaving  the  consequencei 
with  God.  His  views  of  Christian  Catholicism,  and  of  the  import^ 
ance  of  truth,  will  be  found  in  several  of  the  following  sermons 
His  feelings,  and  conversation,  and  conduct,  towards  those  whc 
differed  from  him,  were  evangelically  liberal.  Virtue  he  describee 
as  ^^  voluntary  obedience  to  trutk^'^^  and  vice,  as  '^  voluntary  ohe> 
dience  to  error J*^  He  held  the  Scriptures  to  be  a  plain  intelhgiblc 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God ;  and  every  man  who  has  them,  to  b€ 
equally  responsible  for  his  faith  as  for  his  practice.  No  considera- 
tions wouldinduce  him  to  be  civil  to  error,  as  such ;  or  to  narrow 
the  distinction  between  error  and  truth.  While  he  treated  those 
whom  he  believed  to  embrace  errors  (even  fundamental  ones)  with 
kindness ;  on  all  proper  occasions,  he  exposed  their  errors  without 
hesitation  and  without  fear.    The  value  of  their  applause  and  theit 
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friendship  was  ^^  less  than  nothing,''  in  comparison  with  the  value  of 
truth,  and  of  a  clear  conscience  before  God. 

All  who  have  attempted  to  draw  his  character  have  mentioned 
him  as  eminently  disinterested.  Few  men  have  originated  more  nu- 
meioos  or,  more  important  institutions  or  measures.  Yet  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  in  no  instance  whatever  was  he  even  suspected  to  con- 
nect a  private  selfish  end,  his  own  personal  benefit,  or  the  ad- 
vancement of  any  member  of  his  family,  with  that  which  was 
avowed  and  ostensible.  The  purposes  which  he  professed  were 
the  only  purposes  he  had  in  view.  To  accomplish  them,  he  could 
not  stoop  to  management  and  finesse.  They  were  honourable  pur- 
poses. He  declared  them  with  the  sincerity  of  truth,  and  pursu- 
ed them  with  the  dignity  of  virtue.  So  perfectly  known  was  his 
daracter  in  this  respect,  that  the  instance  prooably  cannot  be 
named,  in  which  any  man  ventured  to  approach  him  lor  his  assist- 
ance in  a  manner  which  was  not  direct  and  honourable. 

The  love  of  money  appears  to  have  had  no  influence  over  his 
Blind*  He  viewed  wealth  not  as  a  blessing  in  itself,  but  in  the  good 
which  it  enabled  its  possessor  to  do  to  himself,  his  family  and  others. 
He  had  a  right  ^^  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  enjoy  the  good  of  his 
labour  under  the  sun,''  and  to  make  adequate  provision  for  his  &l- 
mily ;  but  the  residue  was  vested  in  his  hands  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellow-men.  These  were  his  principles.  Were  the 
amount  of  property  that  he  relinquished  for  the  benefit  of  the  In* 
stitutionover  wnich  he  presided  to  be  stated,  those  who  know  how 
limited  were  his  resources,  would  view  the  degree  in  which  they 
were  reduced  by  his  liberality  as  literally  romantic. 

His  temper  was  ardent  and  natively  impetuous,  but  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  Kindness  and  of  principle  it  had  been  chiefly  subdued. 
If  its  impetuosity  was  ever  manifested,  it  was  against  conduct  which 
was  base  and  dishonourable.  If  at  any  time,  through  misinforma- 
tion, he  had  been  led  to  form  incorrect  views  of  men  or  of  conduct ; 
when  convinced  of  it,  no  man  more  cheerfully  retracted  his  error. 
His  ardour  was  daily  conspicuous  in  his  friendships,  his  love  of  rec- 
titude, and  his  zeal  in  doing  good.  Though  ardent,  he  was  amia- 
ble and  aflectionate,  and  possessed  an  ahnost  child-like  simplicity 
and  tenderness  of  heart.  Never  have  we  known  the  individual, 
whose  feelings  were  more  uniformly  or  more  powerfully  excited  by 
the  recital  of  a  tale  of  distress,  of  a  kind  and  nono\u*abIe  action,  or 
of  an  account  of  the  triumphs  of  the  cross. 

The  interest  which  he  took  in  the  great  and  splendid  Christian 
charities  which  characterize  the  present  era,  was  extinguished  only 
with  the  lamp  of  hfe.  While  able  to  converse,  the  establishment, 
labours,  and  success  of  Bible  Societies  and  Missionary  Societies, 
maintained  their  hold  upon  his  heart.  Such  was  the  excitement 
which,  firom  time  to  time,  during  the  few  last  days  of  his  life,  the 
accounts  of  the'u*  success  produced  upon  his  mind,  that  it  was  sufii- 
cient  for  the  moment  to  control  the  influence  of  his  disease  ;  to  bring 
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back  his  thoughts,  occasionally  bewildered  bjr  the  intenseness  of 
his  sufferings,  to  entire  collectedness ;  and  to  enable  him  to  give 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  Uvely  and  animated  language  of  fervent 
and  pious  gratification. 

In  the  nearest  relations  of  private  life,  President  Dwieht  waA  an 
example  of  almost  all  that  is  excellent  and  praiseworuy.  As  a 
son,  he  manifested  towards  his  parents,  on  all  occasions,  the  most 
dutiful  and  cheerful  obedience  and  the  most  reverential  affection. 
So  true  is  this  remark,  that  his  mother  declared,  a  short  time  before 
her  death,  that  she  did  not  know  the  instance  in  which  he  ever  dis- 
obeyed a  parental  command,  or  failed  in  the  performance  of  a  filial 
duty.  As  a  husband  and  a  father,  his  life  was  eminently  lovely. 
It  was  an  uniform  display  of  conjugal  affection  and  paternal  ten- 
derness :  a  daily  exemplification  of  the  great  principle  of  benevo- 
lence, "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  His  hiehest 
earthly  enjoyment  was  found  at  the  fireside,  in  the  bosom  of  his  fa- 
mily. Their  happiness  was  his  own ;  and  to  promote  it,  no  exer- 
tions were  too  great.  As  a  brother,  it  has  been  seen  he  was  affec- 
tionate and  generous ;  supplying  to  his  numerous  brothers  and  sisters, 
as  far  as  the  nature  of  tnings  would  admit,  the  severe  loss  they  had 
sustained  in  the  momins  of  their  Uves,  in  the  death  of  an  excellent 
father.  As  a  friend  ana  neighbour,  let  the  united  testimony  of  the 
various  communities  in  which  at  different  periods  of  his  life  he  re- 
sided, give  his  character.  Rarely  indeea  does  an  instance  occur, 
in  whicn  the  influence  of  individual  example  has  been  more  bene- 
ficiallv  experienced.  It  was  not  merely  that  he  was  kind  to  his 
neighoours,  polite  and  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  charitable  to  the 
poor ;  and  that,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  he  followed  peace  with  all  men : 
there  was  a  moral  charm  that  uniformly  surrounded  him,  which  was 
felt  in  every  circle,  and  spread  its  benign  influence  through  the  re* 
gion  in  which  he  dwelt. 

His  sentiments  with  regard  to  personal  religion,  are  every  where 
unfolded  in  the  following  work ;  but  especially  in  the  sermon  on 
the  Nature  of  Faith ;  in  mose  on  Regeneration ;  and  in  those  on 
the  Two  Great  Commandments.  We  have  met  with  no  other  ac- 
count of  these  subiects,  which  has  appeared  to  us  equally  definite 
and  satisfactory.  ReUeion  he  viewed  as  having  its  seat  only  in  the 
heart ;  and  himself,  and  all  men,  by  nature,  as  entirely  destitute  of 
it ;  and  remaining  so  voluntarily  until  renewed  by  God  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Wherever  it  existed,  he  supposed  it  to  be  comprehended 
in  love  ;  and  proved  to  exist  only  by  the  finits  of  love  visible  in 
the  life.  His  views  of  his  own  attainments  as  a  Christian  were  un- 
affectedly humble.  On  this  subject  he  was  reluctant  to  converse ; 
conceiving  that  real  piety  is  unostentatious,  and  that  mere  profes- 
sions are  of  little  value.  Rarely,  if  ever,  has  he  been  known  to 
mention  it  when  numbers  were  present ;  and  not  often  before  a 
single  Christian  friend.  He  never  spoke  of  himself  as  a  Christian. 
His  humility  in  this  respect  was  striking  in  his  sermons  and  his 
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prajcrs :  when  speakine  of  the  Christians  present,  never  including 
iimself  among  them.  His  declarations  on  this  subject,  in  health 
and  in  sickness,  always  were,  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  any 
personal  interest  in  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  that  the  promises  of  the 
Gospel  were  great  and  glorious ;  that  he  was  usually  free  from  dis- 
tressing doubts  aUd  apprehensions ;  and  that  his  hopes  were  often 
bright  and  supporting.  He  loved  retirement  for  religious  medita- 
tbn,  self-examination,  and  secret  prayer ;  and  spent,  it  is  believed| 
a  portion  of  every  day  in  the  discharjge  of  these  duties.  His  pray- 
ers m  the  femily  and  in  public  exhibited,  so  fjair  as  the  human  mind 
can  judge,  unusual  evidence  of  contrition,  self-abasement,  trust,  re- 

rtion,  gratitude,  and  love.  We  have  not  known  the  individual 
e  powers  to  instruct,  or  to  interest,  in  conversation,  were  supe* 
riw  to  nis ;  yet  it  was  his  highest  pleasure  to  converse  on  religious 
sabjects,  and  where  proprietv  permitted  it,  on  experimental  reli- 
^n.  Such  was  the  state  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  at  all  times 
m  company,  that  his  mind  seemed  willing  to  enter  on  the  contem- 
plation of  religion  at  every  opportunity^.  It  was  not,  however, 
mere  speculation.  It  was  a  living  exhibition  of  the  various  affec- 
tions of  piety  and  benevolence  as  they  came  warm  from  the  heart. 
Ks  lile  was  a  steady  course  of  cheerfulness,  as  well  as  of  sub- 
mission ;  and  this,  under  trials  well  calculated  to  determine  the 
character.  Probably  no  man,  without  actual  experience,  can 
realize  how  great  a  trial  of  patience  it  is  to  endure  pain  in  the 
eyes  every  dav  for  more  than  forty  years,  xminterrupted  except  hy 
the  hours  of  sleep,  and  often  intense  and  agonizing ;  to  be  aepn- 
ved  by  it,  for  weeks  together,  of  a  great  part  of  his  necessary 
sleep  ;  to  be  cut  off,  absolutelv,  from  the  pleasure  of  reading ; 
and  to  be  continually  threatened  by  it  with  blindness,  and,  occa- 
sionally, with  apoplexy.  Not  only,  however,  did  he  not  murmur 
nor  repine — ^he  was  resigned.  He  was  more — ^he  was  universally 
cheerful  and  happy ;  and  always  ready  to  contribute  to  the  hap- 

Einess  of  those  around  him.  He  chose  rather  to  remember  his 
lessings  than  his  afflictions ;  and  felt  that  he  had  not  deserved  the 
least  mercy.  Nay,  his  very  afflictions  he  viewed  as  among  his 
greatest  blessings. 

Death  often  invaded  his  peace.  He  lost  a  father  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  useftdness,  whom  he  ever  mentioned  with  the  highest 
reverence ;  three  brothers,  at  the  age  of  manhood,  whom  he  ten- 
derly lamented ;  a  mother,  endeared  to  him  by  every  conside^tion 
which  could  affect  the  heart  of  filial  piety ;  two  sisters,  for  whom 
he  felt  no  ordinary  warmth  of  attachment;  and  a  son,  a  youth  of 
fine  promise,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  just  after  he  had  completed  his 
education.  The  effect  of  these  repeated  strokes  was  obviously 
such  as  a  Christian  should  desire.  Their  evident  tendency  was  to 
soften  the  heart,  to  subdue  the  will,  to  loosen  the  attachment  to  ter- 
restrial good,  to  enliven  the  conscience,  and  to  assist  the  soul  in  its 
assumption  of  the  heavenly  character.    This  was  peculiarly  obser* 
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vable  of  the  death  of  his  son.  It  occurred  before  the  termination 
of  a  remarkable  revival  of  relieion  among  the  students  of  the  semi* 
nary ;  during  which  he  was  believed  to  have  become  possessed  of 
personal  piety.  Had  he  lived,  he  intended  to  have  been  a  clergy- 
man. He  died  at  a  distance  from  home ;  and  his  father  did  not  ar- 
rive in  season  to  be  present  at  his  funeral.  Raftly  have  we  wit- 
nessed parental  sorrow  equally  intense  and  {>ermanent.  Rarely 
could  he  mention  his  son  without  a  faltering  voice,  and  cheeks  suf- 
fused with  tears. 

Those  who  witnessed  his  sufferings  during  the  two  last  years  of 
his  life,  were  not  more  struck  with  tneir  severity,  nor  with  the  for- 
titude which  he  discovered  under  them,  than  with  the  marked  effect 
of  them  upon  his  mind.  Often,  for  months  together,  the  pain 
which  he  endured  was  not  onlv  unintermitted,  but,  in  its  severest 
forms,  spasmodical.  During  tLe  continuance  of  these  convulsions, 
which  recurred  fr*equendy  during  the  dav,  so  intense  was  the  an- 
guish, that  the  sweat  would  roll  down  his  forehead  for  many  mi- 
nutes together  in  continued  streams.  Yet  such  was  his  fortitude, 
that  though  compelled  at  times  to  CToan  from  severity  of  distress, 
he  never  once  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  murmur  or  complain. 
But  while  these  simerines  thus  ravaged  the  body,  and  prepared  it 
for  dissolution,  their  effect  upon  the  soul  was  obviously  salutary* 
Accustomed,  for  many  years,  to  the  daily  contemplation  of  deatn, 
he  now  witnessed  its  gradual  approach  with  serenitv  and  peace. 
In  the  midst  of  his  sorrows  he  found  consolations  ^'  that  were  nei- 
ther  few  nor  small.''  He  grew  continually  more  and  more  hum- 
ble, gende,  meek,  and  resigned ;  more  and  more  disposed  to  give 
up  eveij  trust  but  in  his  Saviour.  Though  his  mtellect  retamed 
all  its  vigour,  yet  his  temper  became,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that 
of  a  lovely  child.  His  anections  were  exquisitely  tender.  Their 
native  character  seemed  entirely  gone,  and  they  resembled  the  af- 
fections of  heaven.  His  views,  his  hopes,  his  purposes,  and  his 
joys,  were  heavenly ;  and  nothing  terrestrial  seemed  to  remain,  ex- 
cept his  earthly  tabernacle,  which  was  lust  ready  to  be  laid  in  the 
E-ave,  there  to  rest  in  hope.  When  cafled  to  pass  the  dark  valley, 
s  Shepherd  appeared  to  be  with  him.  His  rod  and  His  staff^  they 
comforted  him.  Though  fr^quendy  bewildered  through  excess  of 
pain,  yet  no  distressing  fear  assailed  him.  He  saw  the  presence 
of  the  grim  Destroyer  with  tranquilUty  and  hope ;  yielded  up  his 
soul  without  a  struggle ;  and,  as  we  trust  with  undoubting  confi- 
dence, found  a  glorious  welcome  into  the  ^^  house  not  made  with 
hands ;  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

His  life  was  eminentlv  useful  and  lovely.  His  death  was  peace- 
ful and  happy  to  himself,  but  most  widely  and  deeply  lamented  by 
his  countrvmen  at  large,  as  well  as  b^  his  family,  his  many  friends, 
and  the  Church  of  Christ.  His  eternity,  we  trust,  will  pass  among 
angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  just,  in  their  immortal  progress  in 
knowledge,  happinessi  and  virtue. 
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Oyer  the  grave  of  President  Dwight,  the  Corporation  of  the 
College  have  erected  a  neat  marble  monument,  on  which  is  the 
following  inscription : 

Hie  Sepultus  jacet 

Vir  iUe  admodum  rcverendus 

Timotheus  Dwight,  S.  T.  D.  LL.  D. 

Collegii  Yalensis  Praeses, 

et  ejusdem 

Sacrosanct®  Theologis  Professor; 

Qui 
De  Liiterls,  de  Religione,  de  Patria 

Optime  meritus ; 

Maximo  suorum  et  bonorum  omnium 

Desiderio, 

Mortem  obiit, 

Die  XL  Januar.  Anno  Domini 

MDCCCXVII. 

£tatis  suae 

LXV. 

On  the  opposite  side, 

Ecclesis  Greenineldiensis  Pastor 

Annos  XII. 

Collegii  Yalensis  Tutor 

VI. 

Prsses 

XXII. 

Senatus 

Collegii  Yalensis 

Hoc  Saxum  Ponendum 

Curavit. 
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•  •     II.  Man; 
.     .     .      i.  Body, 
.     .     .    ii.  Soul, 
.    .    .    .     1.  Its  Nature  ^ 
.     .     .    •     2.  Soul  not  Material.    Gen.  ii.  7. 

•  .     .     .     3.  Soul  not  a  chain  of  Ideas  and  Ex- ) 

ercises.    Gen.  ii.  7.  ) 

.     .    .    iii.  Chief  End  of  Man.     1  Cor.  x.  31.    . 
n.  Of  Providence ; 

I.  Probation  of  Man.     Gen.  ii.  15 — 17. 
II.  Temptatioi 
Fall, 

Sentence.     Gen.  iii.  14 — 19. 
Depravity  of  Man ; 
.     .     .    .     I.  Its  Universality, 

i.  Proved  from  Revelation  and  Facts. 

Rom.  V.  12. 

ii.  Proved  from  Man's  rejection  of  the 

Word  of  Goa.    Jer.  viii.  9. 
....      II.  Its  Degree.     Eccl.  viii.  2. 
.    .     .     .     III.  Its  Derivation — From  Adam.  Rom.  v.  20. 
.     .     .     .     IV.  Remarks  upon  it.     Rom.  vi.  12. 
.     .     .    VI.  Man  cannot  be  justified  by  the  Law  of) 

God.    Rom.  iii.  20.  ) 
B*  Doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Christian  Religion ;  or  the 

Mediatorial  System. 
.     a.  The  Character  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Mediator; 
.     .     /.  He  is  the  True  and  Perfect  God ; 
.     .     .     I.  He  is  spoken  of  as  such  in  the  Scriptures, 
.     .     .     .     I.  The  Names  of  God  are  there  given) 

Him.     Rom.  viii.  3,  4.  ) 
.     .     .     .     II.  The  Attributes,  t  of  God  are  there  ascribed) 
.     .     .     .   III.  The  Actions,      (  to  Him.  Rom.  viii.  3,  4.  ) 
.     .     .     .    IV.  Divine    Relations   are    there^ 

said  to  be  sustained  by  Hun.     « 
....     V.  Divine  Worship  is  there  re-  ^^^^ 
quired  to  be  rendered,  and  is  [ 
actually  rendered  to  Him.      J 
.     .     .     II.  The  Deity  of  Chiist  is  the  only^ 
ground    of  consistency  in  the 
scheme  of  Redemption, 
.     •    .   III.  The    Jews   otherwise    are    not 

chargeable  with  guilt  in  putting  ^Rom.  viu. , 
Him  to  death,  '      3,  4. 

•    •    •   rV.  The  Prophets  and  Apostles  can-  | 
not  otherwise  be  vincucated  from  l 
the  sin  of  leading  mankind  into 
Idolatry,  J 
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•  •    Vt  Objections  answered*    1  Cor.  iu«  SO. 

•  •  VL  Objections  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Unita« 

nans.    1  Cor.  iii.  30. 

•  .  VIL  Objections  to  their  manner  of  conducting 

the  Controversy.    1  Ccnt.  iii.  30. 

•  A  He  is  Man.    Or  the  Incarnation  of  Christ. 

RoDuviiL  3. 
b.  The  Covenant  under  wUch  Christ  acted :  that  of 

Redemptim.    Is.  liii.  10. 
c  The  Offices  which  Christ  sustamed; 
/•  His  Prophetical  Office. 
I.  His  Pefsonal  IVeacmng ; 

•  I.  The  Necessity  of  his  executing  the  Office  )  ^ 
of  a  Preacher.    Luke  zxiv.  19. ) 

•  II.  TheThbgs  which  he  tawht.    Johnvii.46.    4ff 

•  III.  The  manner  of  Us-Preac&ig.  Johnm  46.    46 

•  IV.  The  Consequences  of  Us  Preaching.)      .« 

Johnviir46.5     *^ 

n.  Hb  pleaching  by  his  Apostles ; 

•  u  The  Pact  that  they  preached  the  Gospel  >  ^^ 
of  Christ.    Maik  xvi.  15, 16, 30. 5  ^ 


II.  The  Necessity  of  their  preach- 

ingit, 
m.  The  things  wluch  they  preachedi 
IV.  The  Consequences  ca   their 
preaching, 
n.  His  Priestly  Office ; 

I.  Origin,  Office,  and  Character  of) 

a  Priest,  VPs. 
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II.  Proofs  of  Priesthood  of  Christ,  \ 
III.  His  Character  as  a  Priest.    Hislloliness ; 
.     I.  In  what  it  was  exemplified  ; 
.     .      i.  In  his  Piety, 
.    .    ij.  In  his  Performance  of  the  Duties 
which  he  owed  Mankind, 

•  •    iii.  In  his  Self-Govemment.    Heb.  vii.  26. 

•  II.  Its  importance ; 

•  •     i.  To  the  Distinction  of  his  Cha- 

racter, I  JT^  - 

•  •    ii.  To  enable  him  to  magnify  the  I    ..    * ' 

Law  of  God,  f!J- 

•  •    iii.  To  give  the  necessarv  efficac-  " 
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setting  before  o 
of  righteousness.     1  John  i 


iv.  To  his  setting  before  men  an  example  )  ^ . 

ohn  ii.  5.  j 
IV.  His  Atonement ; 
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•  .   III.  Its  Reality, 
.     .    IV.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  I  Rom.  iii. ) 

performed,  r*24 — 26.  J 

.     .     V.  Its  extent,  J 

.     .   VI.  Objections  answered.   Rom.  iii.  24 — 26. 
.     V.  Intercession  of  Christ.     Heb.  vii.  24,  25. 
in.  His  Kingly  Office.     Eph.  i.  20—22. 
The  Miracles  of  Christ.     Acts  ii.  22. 
The  Resurrection  of  Christ.     Acts  iii.  15.  61, 

The  Amiableness  of  Christ  in  publishmg  the  Gos-  ) 
pel  to  Mankind.     Is.  Iii.  7.  ) 
The  Consecjuences  of  Christ's  Mediation ; 
/.  Justification; 

1.  The  Nature  :  or  in  what  it  consists,  C  Rom.  ) 
.  II.  The  Source :  the  Free  Grace  of  God,  (  3.  24.  \ 
.  III.  The  Means :  Faith  in  Christ ; 

•  •      I.  Duty  of  believing.     Rom.  iii.  28. 
.     .     II.  Nature  of  Faith.     Rom.  iii.  28. 

•  .   III.  Influence  of  Faith  in  our  Justification.  ) 

*   Rom.  iii.  28.  \ 

•  •    IV.  Reconciliation  of  Paul  and  James^ 

on  this  subject, 

•  .     V.  Influence  of  Works  on  our  Justifi- 

cation, 

.     .    VI.  Justification  by  Faith  does  not  lessen  the 
Motives  to  obedience.     Rom.  iii.  31. 
n.  Regeneration; 

.     I.  The  Agent  in  efiectbg  it :  The  Holy  Ghost  ; 

.     .      I.  His  Character.     Tit.  iii.  5.  -        - 

.     .     II.  Testimonies  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 

from  the  ancient  Christians,  Jews,  and 

Heathen.     Is.  xlviii.  16.  ' 

.  III.  His  Agency.     Tit.  iii.  5.  -        -  ' 

II.  Its  Necessity, )  t  u    —    o 

III.  ItsReaUty,    ]J°^'"-3-  "        ' 

IV.  Its  Nature.    John  iii.  3.  ... 
V.  Its  antecedents.     Acts  xvi.  29,  30. 

VI.  Its  Attendants  generally  considered.     Eph. 

iv.  22 — 24. 
I.  Faith.     See  Sermon  66. 
.     II.  Repentance.     Matt,  xxvii.  3 — 5. 

•  III.  Love ; 

.     .      i.  Its  Nature,  \c  \       99 

.     .     ii.  Evidence  of  its  existence,  J  ^* 

•  •    iii.  Its  consistency  with  providing  peculi- 
arly for  our  own.     1  Tim.  v.  8. 

.     .    iv.  Its  consistency  with  our  seeking  salva- 
tion*    Rom.  li.  6,  7. 
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•  IT.  Complacency.    John  ziii.  34.  '   -        -  81 
yn.  Its  Conseqaences ; 

•  I.  Adoption.     1  John  ui.  9.             -        -  83 
.    II.  Sanctification.     1  Thess.  v.  33.             -  83 

•  III.  Peace  of  Conscience.    John  ziv.  37.  84 

•  lY.  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.    Rom.  xiv.  17.  85 
.    V.  Increase  of  Grace.               i  Prov.  iv.  >  gg  g- 

•  Yi.  Perseverance  mito  the  End.  (      18.      5  ' 
y HI.  Its  Evidences ; 

•  I.  What  are  not  evidences.    3  Cor.  xiii.  5.  88 
-    II.  What  are  real  evidences.    3  Cor.  xiii.  5.  89 

•  III.  Difficulties  attending  the  application  of )  g^ 
these  evidences  to  omvelves.    3  Cor.  xiii.  5. ) 

SYSTEM  OF  DUTIES. 
A*  Duties  of  Natural  Reli^on. 

a.  Character  of  the  Law  of  Grod.    Psalm  xix.  7.  91 

b.  In  what  it  is  summed  up ; 
/•  In  the  two  great  Commandments : 

I.  The  Fint  Great  Commandment ; 

•  I.  Love  to  God.    Mark  xii.  38 — 30.         -  93 

•  lu  Reverence  of  God.    Job  xxviii.  38.      -  93 

•  III.  Humility.     1  Peter  v.  5.               -        -  94 

•  lY.  Resignation.    Luke  xxii.  41, 43.          -  95 
n.  The  Second  Great  Commandment ; 

•  I.  What  it  reqmres.    Mark  im.  31.           -  90 
.    II.  Its  Effects ; 

.    .      i.  On  Personal  Happiness.    Acts  xx.  35.  97 

.     .     ii.  On  Public  Happiness.     Acts  xx.  35.  98 

•  III.  Its  Foundation :  Utility.     Acts  xx.  35.  99 
//.  In  the  Decalogue  ; 

I.  The  First  Commandment.     Ex.  xx.  3.  100 

II.  The  Second  Conmiandment.     Ex.  xx.  4 — 6.  101 
III.  The  Third  Commandment ; 

.      I.  The  Nature  of  Profiaineness.   Ex.  xx.  7.  102 

.    n.  The  Guilt  of  Profanenessj.     Ex.  xx.  7.  103 

.   III.  The  Danger  of  Profaneness.   Ex.  xx.  7.  104 
rV.  The  Fourth  Conmiandment ; 

I.  The  Perpetuity,  (  of  the  Sabbath.  )     -^-  -^w* 
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SERMON^  r. 

EXISTENCE   or    ODD. 

Bii^RK  Ilk  32.^ — There  u  one  OiodL 

The  existence  of  God  is  the  basis  of  religion-     Tliis 
will  be  evidept,  if  we  rememberj  that  the  word  religion  alwayJ 
noies  tither  a  $y$Um  of  iniths^  of  ^hich  God  is  iht  great  syht 
*f  a  r^stim  of  affections  and  conmtct^  of  which  He  is  the  supi 
^€cU    If  we  can  prove  to  ourselves  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  [ 
iSj  of  a  Being,  by  wbom  we  were  created,  and  by  whom  the! 
Terse  is  governed ;  some  such  system  of  truths,  affections, 
coiH3uct^  must  be  also  capable  of  being  proved.     To  such  a  " 
we  and  the  universe  must  sustain  important  relations  ;  and  c 
these  relations  J  must  necessarily  arise  to  intelligent  beings  a  ve 
of  duties,  immediately,  and  alway  owed  to  him-     Were  theil 
s\ich  Being,  there  could  be  no  such  relauons  nor  duties,     ij 
the  existence  of  such  a  Bcine  incapable  of  proof,  the  cxisteni 
the  relations  and  duties  would  be  equally  incapable  of  being  I 
T«dp    Happily  for  us,  and  accordantly  with  his  own  wisdom, 
n^  QOl,  in  this  roost  interesting  casCj  left  himself  without 
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events,  so  fiir  as  our  acquaintance  with  them  has  hitherto  extended, 
have  been  produced  by  some  agency,  or  influence,  extraneous  to 
themselves,  and  have  never  sprung  up  into  existence  casually,  or 
without  such  agency,  or  influence.  There  is,  therefore,  not  the 
least  reason  furnished  by  experience,  or  by  any  thing  which  we 
know,  why  we  should  believe  existence  to  be  casual ;  or  why  we 
should  doubt  an  inseparable  connexion  between  cause  and  effect. 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  experience,  all  the  knowledge  of  man, 
lends  its  whole  influence  to  the  doctrine,  that  existence  has  been 
invariably  caused.  The  supposition,  therefore,  that  existence  is 
uncaused,  or  that  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect  is  not 
inseparable  and  invariable,  is  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  without  a 
shadow  of  support.  How  absurd  and  ricUculous  it  is,  for  a  man, 
professing  to  be  a  reasoner  and  a  philosopher,  to  found  his  opn 
nions,  or  his  arguments,  in  any  case,  and  especially  in  the  most 
important  case  possible,  on  a  mere  supposition,  I  need  not  explain* 

2dly«  All  mankind  have  acknowUagedj  in  the  clearest  manner^ 
and  in  every  way  of  which  the  subject  was  susceptible^  the  insepatxi' 
ble  nature  of  this  connexion. 

TTte  language  of  every  nation  is  fonned  only  on  this  plan.  In 
every  language,  there  are  not  only  many  words  directly  expressing 
ideas  of  mis  subject ;  such  as  cause,  efficiency,  effect,  production, 
produce,  effectuate,  create,  generate.  Sic.  or  words  equivalent  to 
these ;  but  every  verb  in  every  language^  except  the  intransitive  m- 
personal  verbs,  and  the  verb  substantive,  involves,  of  course,  causation 
or  efficiency  ;  and  refers  always  to  an  agent,  or  cause,  in  such  a  tnanf 
ner,  that,  without  the  operation  of  this  cause  or  agent,  the  verb  would 
have  no  meaning.  In  this  manner  have  mankind  declared,  in  the 
very  structure  of  their  languages,  not  only  that  they  perceived,  and 
acknowledged  this  connexion,  but  that  it  formedfso  considerable 
and  essential  a  part  of  their  thoughts,  as  to  necessitate  them  to 
think  in  this  manner  only.  Thus,  to  think,  to  speak,  to  sit,  to  run^ 
to  strike,  to  write,  to  love,  to  hate,  all  denote  effects,  and  refer  to  an 
agent,  or  cause  of  those  effects ;  and  without  such  reference,  would 
not  contain,  nor  express,  any  meaning  whatever. 

I  have  observed  above,  that  all  mankind  have  agreed  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  connexion,  except  a  few  atheistical  and 
sceptical  philosophers.  These  men  have,  indeed,  denied  this  con-* 
nexion  m  form;  but  they  have  acknowledged  it,  as  fully  as  alt 
others,  in  their  customary  language.  On  every  subject,  except 
creation,  or  giving  existence,  mey  have  spoken  exactly  as  othef 
men  speak ;  and  me  connexion  between  cause  and  effect,  is  as  of" 
ten  declared  in  their  conversation  and  writings,  and  as  much  rehedf 
on,  as  m  those  of  other  men.  This  fact  is  clear  proof,  that  they 
admit  this  connexion  in  all  cases,  except  Uiose  which  respect  the 
existence  and  government  of  God,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest 
of  mankind.  In  truth,  languaeje  is  so  constructed,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  write,  or  speak,  in  a  (ufferent  manner. 
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Children,  so  soon  as  they  begin  to  speak  at  ally  inquircl 
iQiiously^  and  more  universally,  concerning  causation  and  efr 
cj,  than  concerning  any  other  subject  of  invest igalion. 
ooe^  conversant  wiin  ihem^  must  have  observed,  that  ihey 
CGOtioually  inquire,  who  did  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing;  < 
d^ed  the  several  changes,  of  which  they  ai*6  witnesses  ? 
made  ihemselves^  and  the  various  objects  around  them  ?     II 
maiitier,  they  teach  us^  that  this  is,  to  man,  the  natural  and  th<^ 
Aaiuial  mode  of  conceiving :  for  all  children  thiiik  and  speak 

Nor.  are  the  views  of  mankind  less  forcibly  evident  concJ 
this  subject,  in  (heir  actwm,     14 o  man  ever  acted,  without  ra 
iogUmself  as  a  cause;  and  without  expecting  to  produce! 
dunge  in  himself,  or  in  the  objects  around  him,  by  nis  efficil 
nor  made  use  of  any  instrument,  without  expecting  from  itl 
gree  of  efficacy  J  which  should  produce  some  change,  or  othtT 
to  be  looked  for  without  it.    Thus,  alt  men  eat  and  drink  f  lie 
aad  actj  universally,  with  a  design  to  effectuate  certain  chang 
tbem^lves,  or  other  objects  :  and  athtishj  as  truly,  and  unif 
8*  any  other  men*     Tnusj  also,  children  act,  from  the  begiJ 
kieed,  were  men  not  to  act  in  this  manner^  tliey  would  nevi 
at  all*     No  proof  of  absolute  and  universal  conviction,  concC 
this,  or  any  other  subject,  can  be  more  perfect, 

3tll}'.   Irk  hum  this  connexion  from  experience  ^  and  in  two 
h^  tk  letiimonif  of  our  sense Sy  and  hy  ike  impection  of  our  mi 

Oiuses  operate  tcithmU  iw,  and  within  tu;  anil  produ 
effects  in  both  cases*     Those  which  op 
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have  ideas,  which  they  have  not ;  or  different  ideas  firom  thosei  ] 
which  they  really  have.     Wherever  names  have  been  given,  tiw 
very  ideas,  which  they  denote,  have  certainly  existed  in  the  mindi 
of  those,  by  whom  they  were  given. 

The  thing  which  we  really  perceive  in  this  case,  is,  however, 
mtrdy  the  fact,  that  cause  and  effect  are  thus  connected^  and  not  An 
nature  of  the  causation,  or  efficiency,  on  which  the  connexion  il 
founded.  That  /,  and  not  something  else,  think,  and  act,  in  suck 
manners  as  have  been  recited,  and  that  but  for  me  the  thought  and 
action  would  not  have  existed,  I  perceive  intuitively ;  but  I  do  not 
perceive  at  all  why,  or  by  what  power,  I  think,  and  act.  The  naiurt 
of  this  subject  lies,  in  every  case,  beyond  the  boimds  of  the  human 
capacity.  Yet  this  infers  not,  in  any  degree,  any  want  of  evidence, 
attending  the  fact.  The  contrary  opinion  would  be  attended  with 
this  absurdity  :  that  we  cannot  perceive  one  thing  without  ptrcevoing 
at  the  same  time  another,  totally  diverse,  and,  in  the  view  of  the  minaf 
entirely  separated :  an  absurdity  which  cannot  need  to  be  exposed 
by  me. 

4thly.  7%c  mind  cannot  realize  the  fact,  that  existence j  or  changi^ 
can  take  place  without  a  cause. 

This  is,  at  least,  true  with  respect  to  my  own  mind.  I  have  very 
often  made  the  attempt,  and  with  no  small  pains-taking,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  succeed  at  all.  Supposing  other  minds  to  have 
the  same  general  nature  with  my  own,  I  conclude^  that  all  others 
will  find  the  same  want  of  success.  If  nothing  had  originally  ex- 
isted, I  cannot  possibly  realize,  that  any  thing  could  ever  have  ex- 
isted. Causes,  absolutely  the  same,  must,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
produce  absolutely  the  same  effects.  This  is,  I  think,  certainly  self 
evident]  and  admitted  as  such.  An  absolute  want  of  cause  involves 
an  absolute  sameness  of  an  opposite  kind;  and  must,  with  nearly  the 
same  evidence,  continue  for  ever.  The  necessity  of  causes  to  all 
the  changes  of  being  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  universally  admitted. 
Mr.  Hume,  particularly,  talks  as  commonly,  or  rather  as  uniformly, 
in  this  manner,  as  any  Christian  docs  ;  and  not  only  argues  from 
cause  to  effect,  and  from  effect  to  cause,  as  much  as  other  men, 
but  discusses  this  subject  abundantly,  and  gives  directions,  and 
principles,  for  this  kind  of  argumentation.  Indeed,  without  admit- 
ting it,  neither  he,  nor  any  other  man,  could  argue  at  all.  But,  if 
no  change  can  take  place  without  a  cause,  how  can  it  be  supposed, 
that  existence  can  take  place  without  a  cause  ?  Certainly  less  vio- 
lence is  done  to  our  reason  by  supposing  a  beine  to  be  changed  in 
some  respect  or  circumstance  without  a  cause,  than  to  begin  to  ex- 
ist  without  a  cause. 

5thly.  jVo  absurdity  can  be  greater  than  to  argue  with  a  man  who 
denies  this  connexion. 

He  himself,  in  speaking,  exhibits  himself  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
words  uttered  by  him,  and  the  opinions  communicated ;  and,  in  the 
act  of  arguing,  admits  you  to  be  a  similar  cause.     If  his  body  be 
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not  a  cause,  and  your  eyes  another,  you  cannot  see  him* 
foicej  and  your  ear,  be  not  causes,  you  cannot  hear  him. 
Ittnd  and  ifourf^  be  not  causes,  you  cannot  understand  him. 
fopd,  without  admitting  the  connexion  between  cause  and 
jua  can  never  know  that  he  is  arguing  with  you^  or  vtm  with  I 

With  these  observauons  premisedj  which  you  will  see  to  1 
loven  with  this  and  all  other  subjects  of  discussion,  I  obseij 
tk  first  place,  that  the  existence  of  thing $j  wiivtrsally^  provt 
htti[g  of  GoB-  '  I 

The  argument  which  leads  to  this  conclusion  iii,  for  subs  I 
cottducled  by  Mr*  Locke  in  the  following  manner  :  Everi 
knowSj  With  absolute  certainty,  that  he  himself  exists.  He 
lUo,  Uiat  he  did  not  always  exist,  but  began  to  be<  ■  It  is  cl 
certain  to  him^  that  his  existence  was  caused,  and  not  casual! 
was  produced  by  a  cause,  adequate  to  the  production.  By  a  J 
pate  cause,  is  invariably  intended,  a  cause  possessing  and 
iog  an  efficacy  sufficient  to  bring  any  eflcct  to  pass.  In  th| 
Knt  case,  an  adequate  cause  is  one  possessing  and  exerting  \ 
naderstanding  necessary  to  contrive,  and  the  power  necessi 
Q^te,  such  a  being  as  the  man  in  question.  This  cause  is  I 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  Gon.  The  understanding  necessj 
cotttrirej  and  the  power  necessary  to  create,  a  being  compol 
rfthe  human  soul  and  body,  admit  of  no  limits*  He  who  cai 
trire  and  create  such  a  being,  can  contrive  and  create  any  [ 
Be  who  actually  contrived  and  created  man,  certainly  coni 
and  created  all  things. 

This  arKt^tnent  is,  in  my  view,  perfectly  conciusive  i  nor| 
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intuitively  certain,  that  neither  the  form,  the  motions,  the  acdons, 
the  voice,  the  thoughts,  nor  the  voUtions,  are  that  mtelligent  being; 
or  the  livings  acting,  thinking  thing,  which  we  call  man.  On  toe 
contrary,  they  are  merely  effects,  of  which  that  living,  acting  things 
denoted  by  the  word  man,  is  the  cause.  The  existence  of  the 
cause,  or,  m  other  language,  of  the  man,  we  conclude  from  the  ef- 
fects, which  he  thus  produces.  In  the  same  manner,  and  with  the 
like  certainty,  we  discover  the  existence  of  God.  In  the  universe 
without  us,  and  in  the  little  world  within  us,  we  perceive  a  great 
variety  of  effects,  produced  by  some  cause,  adequate  to  the  px)- 
duction.  Thus  the  motions  of  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  and  wba 
vessels ;  of  the  blood  and  other  juices ;  of  the  tongue,  the  hapdsi 
and  other  members ;  the  perception  of  the  senses,  and  the  actioni 
of  the  mind ;  the  storm,  the  lightning,  the  volcano,  and  the  earth? 

auake  ;  the  reviviscence  and  growth  of  the  vegetable  world ;  the 
iffusion  of  light,  and  the  motions  of  the  planetary  systnn,  are  all 
effects ;  and  effects  of  a  cause,  adequate  to  the  procluction.  This 
cause  is  God ;  or  a  beine,  possessed  of  intelheence  and  power, 
sufficient  to  contrive  and  bring  them  to  pass.  He,  with  evidence 
from  reason,  equally  clear  with  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures, 
thundered  marvellously  with  his  voice  ;  holdeth  the  winds  m  hujists, 
sendeth  lightnings  with  rain^  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it  tremhlethf 
toucheth  the  hills,  and  they  smoke  ;  melteth  the  moimtaini  like  wax, 
at  his  presence^  cauceth  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  the  even- 
xng  to  rejoice  ;  and  maketh  his  sun  to  arise  on  the  evil  and  the  good. 
Him,  also,  we  are  bound  to  praise,  because  we  are  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made  by  him ;  our  substance  was  not  hid  from  him, 
when  we  were  made  in  secret.  His  eyes  saw  our  substance,  yet  fteing 
imperfect,  and  in  his  book  all  our  members  were  written,  which  in 
continuance,  were  fashioned  by  him,  when  as  yet  there  were  none  of 
them.  He  also  breathed  into  our  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  /  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  us  understanding. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  these  things  are  the  natural  and  necessary 
result  of  certain  inherent  powers  of  matter  andmind,  and  therefore  dt* 
mand  no  extrinsic  agency  ;  I  answer,  that  this  objection  affects  the 
conclusion,  only  by  removing  it  one  step  farther  back  in  the  course 
of  reasoning.  That  matter  should  have  possessed  these  powers 
eternally,  without  exerting  them,  is  impossible ;  and  that  it  should 
have  exerted  them  from  eternity  is  equally  impossible.  As  I  can- 
not enter  into  the  consideration  of  these  two  positions  at  the  pre- 
sent time ;  as  1  intend  soon  to  resume  it,  and  believe,  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  demonstrate  both  of  them ;  I  shall,  for  the  present  only, 
take  them  for  granted.  If  they  are  true,  it  follows  irresistibly, 
from  both  of  them  united,  that  the  properties  and  the  exertions,  of 
matter,  are  derived  from  an  extrinsic  causey  and  that  that  cause  ispoS' 
sessed  of  intelligence  and  power,  to  which  no  bounds  can  be  assigned. 
The  same  argument,  conducted  in  a  more  general  and  popular 
manner,  may  be  thus  exhibited.    The  agency  of  God  is  clearly 
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Ittd  certainly  seen  in  the  preservation  and  government  of  all  Ifl 
*Ite  existence  of  all  the  forms  and  stales  of  being,  which  v\ 
i/iA  in  the  universe,  is  plainly  derived  *j  because  it  is  a  cli 
the  former  state  of  things,  commencing,  continuing,  and 
tiag ;  and^  as  it  is  impossible  that  any  being  should  commen 
*w!i  existence,  derived  certainly  from  an  extrinsic  and  adcl 
cause.     This  cause  can  be  no  other  than  God. 

Thus  the  production  J  ejtistence,  and  structure,  of  vegetablel 
inimals  ;  their  growth,  perfection  j  and  decay;  their  functionl 
operations ;  are  all  plainly  effects  of  boundless  intelligenc^ 
power.    The  uni verse j  of  which  we  are  inhabitants,  is  plai 
systemj  made  up  of  parts,  fitted  to  each  other,  and  arranged 
proportioned,  so  as  to  make  one  great  and  glorious  whole, 
paits  also,  are,  to  say  the  least,  in  immense  muKitudes,  su]| 
fiat^^  byt  wonderful  systems. 

To  pass  by  (he  mineral  kingdom j  in  which j  however,  there  j 
BLimerablc  proofs  of  design,  art,  and  arrangement,  fitting  f 
^it,  by  a  happy  subserviency,  to  the  accomplishment  of  I 
dJufiirioiB  and  valuable  ends,  but  demanding  more  time  than  ( 
lUeWtd,  at  present,  to  the  consideration  of  them]  1  observe 
e?ery  organized  bting^  tvtry  vegetable  and  cven^  animal,  is  a  con 
tjitem  within  itself.  Each  has  all  the  parts  and  faculties  whic 
iuitcd  to  the  purposes  of  its  existence,  purposes  obvious, 
ifld  wonderful  \  and  yet  regularly  and  completely  ac  com  pill 
Thus  grass  is  exactly  fitted  to  adorn  the  earth  with  beauty, 

'Oine  food  for  the  sustenance  of  an  innumerable  m 


aiui^k.    Thus  hortulan 


luctions,  frill Ls,  f^i^'y 


prmluction 
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This  mode  of  arguing  is  so  natural  to  man,  that  we  find  it  adopt- 
ed by  the  most  ignorant  nations,  as  well  as  the  most  enUghteaed; 
by  the  child,  as  well  as  the  man  of  gray  hairs.  In  every  age,  and 
in  every  country,  it  has  struck  the  mind  with  a  force  so  great,  and 
in  a  manner  so  satisfactory,  that  it  has  probably  precluded,  in  most 
minds,  the  apprehension  of  any  necessity  for  further  investigation. 
Ask  any  plam  man,  whom  you  meet,  why  he  believes,  that  mere  is 
a  God ;  even  the  poor  Indian,  whose  mina,  in  the  language  of  the 
poet,  is  wholly  "  untutored,"  and  he  will  tell  you,  that  he  sees  him 
in  the  clouds,  and  hears  him  in  the  wind.  All  men  believe  the 
things  around  them  to  be  effects,  or  works ;  and  all  believe  them  to 
be  the  works  of  a  God ;  of  a  being,  whose  powerand  understanding 
transcend  all  limits.  Nor  has  any  man  ever  doubted  the  sound- 
ness of  this  conclusion,  but  under  the  influence  of  a  wish,  that  it 
might  not  be  true,  nor  without  a  laborious  effort  to  convince  him- 
self, that  it  was  an  error.  So  true  is  it  that  the  fool,  and  the  fool 
only,  hath  said  in  his  heart,  "  There  is  no  God.^^ 

The  arguments,  which  Atheists  have  employed  against  this  doo 
trine,  so  far  as  they  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  an  answer, 
I  propose  to  consider  hereafter;  and  will  conclude  this  discourse 
with  the  following 

REMARKS. 

1st.  How  great,  awful,  and  glorious,  a  being  is  God! 

From  the  things,  which  have  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  there 
is,  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  a  Being,  from  whom  all  things 
derived  their  existence ;  on  whom  all  depend  for  their  continuance : 
and  by  whom  all  are  conducted  in  the  order  and  harmony,  visible 
in  the  universe.  Of  what  character  docs  this  exhibition  declare 
nim  to  be  possessed  ? 

He  is  plainly  self -existent.  All  other  beings  are  derived,  and 
begin  to  be.  He  only  is  underived,  and  without  beginning  of  days, 
or  end  of  years  ^  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  Of 
course,  his  manner  of  being  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  all  crea- 
tures ;  totally  superior,  and  utterly  incomprehensible.  Hence  he 
says,  and  says  truly,  /  am ;  and  there  is  none  beside  me.  Hence 
he  styles  himself,  I  am  that  I  am,  Jah,  and  Jehovah  ;  that  is, 
Existence,  to  which  there  is  nothing  like,  and  nothing  second. 

Plainly  also,  he  is  Almighty.  The  power,  which  gave  existence, 
is  power,  which  can  know  no  limits.  But  to  all  beings  in  heaven, 
and  earth,  and  hell,  he  gave  existence,  and  is  therefore  seen  to 
possess  power  whicli  transcends  every  bound.  The  power, 
which  upholds,  moves,  and  rules  the  universe,  is  also  clearly  illi- 
mitable. The  power,  which  is  necessary  to  move  a  single  world, 
transcends  all  finite  understanding.  No  definite  number  of  finite 
beings  possess  sufficient  power  to  move  a  single  world  a  hair's 
breadth ;  yet  God  moves  the  great  world,  which  we  inhabit,  68,000 
miles  in  an  hour — two  hunted  and  sixty  times  faster  than  the 
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ppiftest  motion  of  a  cannon  ball.  Nor  docs  he  move  this 
Ottly*  but  the  whole  system,  of  which  il  is  a  part;  and  al 
VQrldSf  which  replenish  the  immense  stelJary  system,  form  I 
•ans  innumerable,  and  of  the  planets  which  surround  them  J 
these  he  has  also  moved  from  the  beginning  to  the  presenl 
jKnt;  and  yd  ht  fainttth  not^  neither  is  tntartf* 

Nor  is  this  a  full  description  of  his  amazing  agency*     fie 
erery  moment  in  every  part  of  this  vast  whole  ;  moves  every  j 
eipands  every  leaf;  finishes  every  blade  of  grass;  erects 
tite;  conducts  every  particle  of  vapour,  every  drop  of  rain  J 
crm  flake  of  snow  ;  j^uides  every  ray  of  light ;  breathes  in 
viM;  thunders  in  every  storm;  wings  the  lightning;  pourl 
ileams  and  rivers ;  empties  the  volcano  ;  heaves  the  ocean  " 
ihakis  the  globe.     In  the  universe  of  minds,  he  formed,  he  I 
Kffes,  he  animates,  and  he  directSj  all  the  mysterious  and 
tferful  powers  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  moral  action,  whic 
ip  tlie  infinite  extent  of  his  immense  and  eternal  empire, 
Gontrivaiice  of  these  things,  their  attributes,  and  their  opera i 
■Ken  a  stupendous  display  of  his  immeasurable  knowledge 
fiidtxa*     Ail  these  existed  in  the  Immense  Eternal  Mind^ 
fill  ilorebouse  of  glorious  ideas  and  designs  ;  and  existed  I 
etethsting*     In  them  the  endlessly  diversified  chaj^cter  of  ul 
ited  wisdom,  beauty,  and  greatness,  has  begun  to  be  manif 
ttu]  will  continue  to  be  manifested,  with  increasing  splendou 

What,  we  cannot  but  ask,  must  be  the  JCm^wUdge  of  hira, 
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to  resist,  the  will,  the  wish,  cannot  rise  into  being,  unless  supplied, 
and  supported,  by  him.  The  universe  of  men  and  angels,  the 
worlds  above  and  beneath,  united,  could  not  contend  against  him 
for  a  moment.  All  are  nothing  and  less  than  nothings  in  his  sight. 
With  a  word  he  called  the  whole  into  being.  With  infinite  ease 
he  could,  with  a  word,  return  the  whole  to  its  original  nothing ;  and 
with  another  word,  could  raise  up  a  second  universe  in  its  stead. 

3dly.  Of  this  universe  God  must^  of  necessity^  be  the  sole  and  aHh 
solute  proprietor. 

No  property  is  so  perfect,  as  that  which  arises  firom  creation. 
Whatever  we  make,  or  fashion,  is  our  property,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree in  which  any  thing  can  be  ours.  Goa,  it  is  to  be  remembe^ 
ed,  not  oijy  made,  but  created ;  not  only  made  the  work,  but  the 
materials.  Hence  his  property  is  plainly  superior  and  paramount 
to  all  other;  and  he  is  a  proprietor  in  a  higher  sense  than  any  other 
being  can  be.  His  property,  also,  extends  to  all  beings  animate 
and  manimate,  rational  and  irrational,  to  atoms,  vegetables,  ani- 
mals, men,  and  angels,  in  the  same  absolute  manner. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  he  has  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of 
all  beings  as  he  pleases ;  and  particularly  to  require,  on  the  most 
reasonable  grounds,  that  all  rational  beings  voluntarily  devote 
themselves  to  his  service,  with  such  affections,  in  such  a  manneTf 
and  with  such  conduct,  as  are  conformed  to  his  will.  This  right 
is  complete  and  supreme,  and  cannot  be  denied,  nor  questionedi 
without  sin ;  without  plain  and  palpable  injustice.  All  disobedience 
to  his  pleasure  is  evidently  unjust,  in  the  same  manner,  as  when  we 
withhold  the  property  of  our  fellow-men,  and  in  a  degree  incalcu- 
lably greater ;  while  obedience,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nothing  more 
than  barely  rendering  to  God  the  things  which  are  God^s* 

4thly.  Of  the  same  universe  he  w,  of  course^  the  only  Rider. 

The  nature  of  this  vast  work,  and  the  wisdom  and  power  dis- 
played in  it,  prove,  beyond  debate,  that  it  was  made  for  some  end 
suited  to  the  greatness  and  number  of  the  means  which  are  em- 
ployed. This  end  is  such,  and  so  important,  that  it  was  proper 
for  him  to  create  and  uphold  an  universe  for  its  accomplishment. 
This  end,  originally  so  valuable  as  to  induce  him  to  conmience 
and  continue  this  mighty  work,  must  ever  be  equally  valuable  in 
his  view.  But  it  can  never  be  accomplished,  except  by  his  owu 
government  of  all  things.  No  other  being  can  govern  them  at  all. 
All  created  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  is  infinitely  unequal  to 
such  a  task,  even  for  one  day,  or  one  moment.  But  He  can  rule 
the  work  for  ever,  and  with  infinite  ease ;  and  can,  and  will  thus  ac- 
complish the  end  which  he  proposed  from  everlasting. 

For  this  end,  every  thing  was  created — the  least  as  truly  as  the 
greatest ;  the  atom,  as  the  world ;  the  worm,  as  the  angel.  Km 
providence  therefore  extends,  with  absolute  evidence,  to  aU.  Each, 
however  minute,  however  momentary,  is  really  necessary  in  its 
place,  and  for  its  time.    Each,  therefore,  needs  to  be  conducted. 
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its  existence,  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made. 
endSj  therefore,  and  must  extend,  lo  minims j  ephemera, 
IS  truly,  and  as  exactly,  as  to  the  concerns  of  cherubs 
io  the  heavens. 

jlvj  we  actually  behold  him  alike  animating  the  blade^ 
nd  the  leaf,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  living  in  the 
le  insect,  the  bird  and  the  beast ;  tkundering  marvd- 
his  voice  ^  sending  lightnings  7mth  rain  /  rolling  the 
he  ocean ;  making  the  earth  to  quake  at  his  presence  y 
le  stars,  glowing  in  the  sun,  and  moving  with  his  hand 
Bvorlds  which  compose  the  universe.  At  the  same  time, 
*  and  agency  are  more  sublimely  visible  in  the  universe 
I  all  the  amazing  powers  of  thought^  affection,  and  mo- 
I  the  knowledge,  virtue,  and  enjoyment,  of  the  myriads 
the  peculiar  kmgdom  of  Jehovah* 
I*  tqually  evident  that  this  €nd  must  he  Himsetfi 
od  made  the  universe,  there  wa&  nothing  beside  him, 
lotive  prompted  him  to  this  great  work,  must,  of  course, 
>und  in  himself;  because,  beside  him  there  was  nothing. 
p,  have  been  found  in  himself,  because,  when  other  be- 
,  all  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  him ;  and,  there- 
same  comparison,  undeserving  of  his  regard.  But 
Id  not  respect  any  change  in  himself;  any  increase, 
or  alteration,  of  his  greatness,  power,  and  glorj^.  It 
re,  the  manifestation  of  himself  alone  which  could  be 
lis  mighty  work-  Himself  is  the  sum  of  excellence ; 
wise,  or  good.     The  manifestation 
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in  this  great  end,  and  devote  to  the  advancement  of  it  all  our  facul- 
ties. Should  we  resist  his  designs,  so  excellent,  so  dear  to  hina ; 
how  unworthy  in  itself,  and  provoking  to  him,  must  be  the  con- 
duct. What  terrible  consequences  must  sprmg  from  the  exertion 
of  such  power  and  knowledge,  exerted  to  manifest  his  anger 
against  those  who  thus  disobey  his  will,  and  oppose  his  designs! 
What  must  they  not  feel !  What  ought  Uiey  not  to  fear ! 

On  the  contrary,  what  an  universe  of  good,  immense  and  end- 
less, may  he  be  expected  to  provide  for  those,  who  voluntarily 
unite  with  him  in  this  glorious  design,  and  cheerfully  perform  his 
pleasure.  Such  good  he  can  make,  and  give,  and  repeat  for  ever, 
with  a  wish,  and  with  a  word.  To  make,  and  give  it,  is  his  delight 
and  glory.  It  will,  therefore,  be  done.  In  this  wonderful  work, 
how  divinely  ^eat  and  good  does  God  appear!  How  deserving 
of  all  admiration,  love,  homage,  obedience,  and  praise.  How 
amazing  the  wonders,  which  he  has  done !  How  much  more  amaz- 
ing the  transcendent  purpose,  for  which  they  were  done !  Who 
would  not  fear,  who  would  not  bless,  who  would  not  adore,  thai 
glorious  and  fearful  name^  Jehovah  our  God  ;  the  Being  self- 
existent,  eternal,  and  immense ;  and  without  beginning,  limits,  or 
end;  united  with  eternal  and  immeasurable  wi^om  and  power; 
from  whom  are  derived  all  worlds,  and  all  their  inhabitants ;  on 
whom  all  depend ;  and  by  whom  all  are  preserved,  governed,  and 
blessed,  and  conducted  with  supreme  wisdom  and  goodness  to  an 
end,  immortal  and  divine  ?  Blessings  and  honouTy  and  glory ^  and 
power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne^  and  unto  the  Latah 
for  ever  and  ever. 


SERMON  II. 

1TB£1STICAL  OBJECTIONS  AND  SCHEMES  OJ  DOCTRtVE  CONSlDEl 


Ttkhx  II?.  1^ — TfiC  foal  hoik  taid  in  hit  heart j^tkerc  it  no  Gov ^ 

In  ihe  preceding  discourse,  I  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
eoce  of  God  by  ar^ments  which  have  appeared  to  men  of 
dsunctioti  for  leaming  and  wisdom,  to  be  not  onJy  satisfactory' 
uDdnswerable,     Plain  men,  also,  though  comprehending  then 
perfectly,  have  admitted  both  the  force  of  the  arguments  tl 
selves ;  and  the  point  which  ihcy  are  intended  to  estabhsh ; 
out  &  question,  and  almost  without  an  exception.    Yet  it  cann<| 
ckiiictl  Uiat  (here  have  been  atheists,  speculative  as  well  as  ^ 
lical.     A  few  of  them  may  have  existed  in  the  uneducated  ell 
of  mankind,  but  almost  all  have  been  found  among  those  whoj 
fesscdly  at  least,  have  been  more  or  less  learned. 

But  lo  whatever  ckiss  these  persons  may  belong,  and  whaJ 
pretcnsioDS  they  may  make  to  knowJedge  and  wisdom,  they  al 
m  text  universally  characterized  by  foity*  The  fool,  says  DI 
bath  said,  there  ts  no  God,  In  other  wortls,  every  man  who[ 
thia,  is  a  fool;  and  the  assertion  is  the  result  of  his  folly  only.  I 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  assertion  is  declared  to  be  made  jif 
hmriQt  ihc  fool;  that  is,  to  flow  from  his  wishes,  and  not  froij 
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the  little  consolation  which  we  find  in  the  indulgence  of  this  belief, 
will  only  enhance  our  wretchedness  by  adding  to  it  the  anguish  ol 
disappointment ;  no  sober  man  will  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  con- 
duct foolish  in  the  extreme.  To  him,  who  walks  over  the  edge  al 
a  precipice,  what  benefit  can  it  be  to  shut  his  eyes  ?  What  greatei 
stupidity  can  there  be,  than  to  shut  our  eyes,  when  this  conduct 
will  prove  the  certaia  means  of  conveying  us  to  this  scene  of  ab- 
solute destruction  ?   ^ 

Atheists  have,  however,  determined  to  encounter  this  hazard,  and 
boldly  resolved  that  there  is  no  God.  Against  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  existence  they  have  raised  up  several  objections,  which  they 
declare  to  be  satisfactory,  at  least,  to  themselves.  These  they  have 
also  formed  into  a  scheme,  and  presented  it  to  the  pubhc  with  a 
face  of  bold  assurance.  Even  this  has  not  satisfied  them.  Thej 
have  triiunphed,  in  the  most  open  manner,  in  the  supposed  inge- 
nuity of  their  efforts ;  and  in  the  boasted  strength  of  their  argu- 
ments, have  ridiculed  the  arguments  of  their  antagonists  ;  and  have 
treated  the  doctrines  not  only  of  Christianity,  but  even  of  Theism, 
with  contempt.  It  is  the  design  of  this  discourse,  to  examine  the 
objections  of  these  men,  and  the  principal  doctrines  with  which  they 
have  been  connected. 

The  first  of  these  objections  which  I  shall  mention,  is  that  Crea- 
tion is  so  great  a  work,  as  to  make  it  seem  impossible,  even  for  God 
to  accomplish  it. 

This  was  the  great  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  Aristotle.  This  sin- 
gular man,  in  the  early  parts  of  his  hfe,  found  his  thoughts  so  much 
perplexed  with  this  consideration,  that  he  for  a  time  gave  up  the 
doctrine  of  creation,  and  determined  that  the  universe,  as  to  its  sub- 
stance at  least,  had  existed  fi'om  eternity.  I  cannot  help  remark- 
ing here  the  difference  between  him  and  the  modern  opposers  oi 
the  divinity  of  Christ.  Arians  and  Socinians  have  very  generally 
insisted,  that  creation  is  so  easy  a  work,  as  to  afford  no  proof  ol 
divine  agency ;  and  declared,  that,  even  if  Christ  did  in  fact  create 
all  things,  this  fact  does  not  infer  his  divinity.  To  Aristotle  it  ap- 
peared too  difficult  a  work,  even  for  God  himself  to  perform. 

To  this  objection  we  are  furnished  with  a  conclusive  answer. 
God  does  actually,  and  daily,  create  the  human  soul  in  innumerable 
instances  ;  and  the  creation  of  the  soul  evidently  demands  all  the 
power,  necessary  to  the  creation  of  matter.  He  who  can  give  ex- 
istence to  the  soul,  can  plainly  give  existence  to  any  thing.  As  I 
propose  in  the  progress  of  these  discourses  to  discuss  at  large  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  I  shall  at  present  take  it  for  granted. 

This  objection  is  also  completely  overthrown  by  the  fact,  that  God 

Spholds,  moves,  and  governs  the  universe.  Had  Aristotle  known  the 
octrines  of  the  Copernican  astronomy,  and  beheld  God  moving 
with  entire  and  unabated  ease,  the  systems  of  worlds,  which  com- 
pose the  universe  ;  his  capacious  mind  would,  I  think,  have  been 
irresistibly  led  to  admit,  that  the  hand  which  moves  them,  could  with 
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the  same  ease  have  created  them.  Indeed  this  great  man  npj^ 
m  the  later  parts  of  bi^  hfe,  aot  to  have  placed  any  serious  re| 
flflthis  objection. 

2dly.  It  is  objeciedy  thai  the  state  of  the  world  w  such^  as  ti 
tiithe  hiliif  that  tt  is  tht  work  of  a  God, 

"  The  worlds"  says  the  objectors,  '*  is  full  of  imperfection, 
(offering.     The  course  of  nature  is  such,  a^o  entail  upon 
animated  inhabitants,  pain,  disease,  and  deam.     Nor  is  the  ] 
state  of  things  materially  different  from  the  natural.     Depr 
la  all  its  odious  fotms,  appears  to  have  existed  from  the  begin! 
and  has  ever  constituteOj  to  say  the  least,  no  small  part  of  thJ 
racter  of  maakind/*  God,  on  the  part  of  all  enlightened  ineni 
believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  and  particularly  oJ 
of  Christians,  is  declared  to  be  possessed  of  infinite  perfel 
Can  a  being  of  such  perfection  be  supposed  to  be  the  author  I 
imperfect,  incongruous,  and  deformed  a  ivork  ?    Is  h  not  piaiiJ 
God  either  did  not  make  the  world j  or  that  he  has  forgotten  i  j 
left  it  wholly  to  the  control  of  chance  ?  I 

To  this  objection,  which  is  attended  with  a  degree  of  speJ 
ness,  and  fitted  to  awaken  fretfulncss,  where  it  will  not  prJ 
conviction,  T  answer,  in  the 

]^U  pl^ce.y  that  all  the  real  weight  of  it  lies  in  the  ejistel 
m&ra/  tvil ;  d  subject^  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  txamint\ 
i  tome  to  discourse  on  the  benevolence  of  God^  and  on  the  aposti 


man* 


2dlyi   7%*  whole  force  of  this  objection  lies  in  the  inexplicaht 
tf  certain  things  which  it  alleges  ;  and  amounts  to  no  more  than 
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thing  which  we  know,  and  not  in  our  ignorance.  But  it  has  not 
been,  and  cannot  be  shown,  that  in  the  existing  world  there  is  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine,  that  it  was  created,  and  is  go- 
verned by  God.  It  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  in  the  system  oi 
which  we  are  a  little  part,  mystery  and  inexplicableness  are  found 
every  where,  and  in  every  thing,  in  the  view  of  such  minds  as  ours. 
At  the  same  time,  it  #  also  certain,  that  nothing  else  can  be  ration- 
ally looked  for  in  the  works  of  Him,  whose  ways  are  higher  than 
our  ways  as  the  Heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth.  The  mysteries 
alleged,  instead  of  being  an  objection  against  the  doctrine,  that 
the  world  was  made  by  God,  are  a  strong  presumptive  argument  in 
its  favour. 

3dly.  The  direct  proof  of  the  divine  agency  in  the  formation  and 
government  of  this  very  world,  found  in  innumerable  things  which 
itself  contains  J  is  hitherto  unanswered,  and  is  plainly  unanswerable. 
This,  having  its  foundation  in  what  we  know,  can  never  be  affected 
in  any  manner  by  what  we  do  not  know ;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
the  mere  ihexplicableness  of  the  objects  around  us. 

Universally,  until  we  know  thoroughly  the  nature,  use,  and  end 
of  the  things,  on  which  the  objection  is  founded,  it  must  be  a  mere 
and  miserable  presumption,  that  they  have  not  such  a  nature,  use, 
and  end,  as  are  worthy  of  God. 

7%c  Doctrines  which  Atheists  have  connected  with  these  objec- 
tions, and  which  are  deserving  of  any  serious  attention,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

I.  That  things  have  existed  in  an  eternal  series : 

II.  That  their  existence  is  Casual ;  and 

III.  That  all  distinct,  or  separate  beings,  owe  their  existence  to  the 
Powers  and  Operations  of  matter. 

These  I  shall  consider  in  the  order  specified. 

I.  //  is  asserted  by  Atheists,  that  there  has  been  an  Eternal  Series  of 
things. 

The  absurdity  of  this  assertion  may  be  shown  in  many  ways. 

1st.  Each  individual  in  a  series  is  an  unit.  But  every  collection 
of  units,  however  great,  is  with  intuitive  certainty,  numerable  /  and 
therefore  cannot  be  infinite. 

2aly.  Every  individual  in  the  series,  {take  for  example,  a  series  of 
men)  had  a  beginning.  Bui  a  collection  of  beings,  each  of  which  had 
a  beginning,  must,  however  long  the  series,  have  also  had  a  beginning. 
This  likewise,  is  intuitively  evident.  Should  it  be  said,  that  the 
iBrst  in  each  series  had  not  a  beginning,  but  was  from  everlasting ; 
which  is  the  only  possible  method  of  evading  the  answer  alreaay 
given ;  I  reply,  that,  according  to  this  supposition,  the  first  in  each 
series  was  uncaused  and  self-existent ;  and,  containing  in  itself  the 
principles  of  eternal  existence,  could  never  have  ceased  to  be.  At 
the  saime  time,  an  endless  multitude  of  finite  self-existent  beings 
must  be  admitted  on  this  supposition,  possessed  in  all  instances  of 
few  and  feeble  active  powers,  and  in  most  instances  of  none  but 
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such  as  are  merely  passive,  ThtiSj  for  example,  there  musi 
been  an  eternal  Man,  an  etenial  Lion,  an  eternal  Eagle,  ail 
nai  Oak|  an  eternal  Rose,  eternal  Grass  ;  and  in  a  word,  as  I 
eternal  self-existent  Beings,  as  there  are  kinds,  and  sorts  of  [ 
eaces  in  the  world :  for  no  being  of  one  kind  can  possibll 
duce,  or  bring  into  existence,  a  being  of  any  other  kind! 
course,  there  must  have  been  itnij  eternal  sad  self-existent,  f 
head  of  every  existing  series ;  and  at  the  h*d  of  eveiy  seil 
animated  beings,  an  eternal  self-existent  pair^  From  theseJ 
ihe  whole  senes  must  have  sprung  without  any  contrivancd 
in  most  instances,  without  any  consciousness.  All  this,  with  J 
of  absurdities  following  it,  literally  endless,  must  be  admitl 
this  supposition.  For  what  purpose  must  all  this  be  adnj 
Truly,  to  relieve  us  from  the  difficulty  of  admitting  the  existel 
One  self-existent  being-  At  the  same  time,  the  existence  of 
a  finite  self-existent  being  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  without  a  s| 
of  support* 

Beyond  this,  all  such  beings  must  have  lived,  as  we  do,  th 
a  succession  of  years ,  and  their  whole  existence  must  be  ma 
of  parts,  or  divisions,  succeeding  each  other*  These  parts 
collection  of  units  ;  and  are  therefore  numerable. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  saints  and  angels  in  heaven  are  imni 
aod  will  therefore  exist  through  an  intiniic  duration  j  that  thi 
latioQ  wiU  also  be  made  up  of  successive  parts;  and  til 
course,  there  may  be  an  infinite  duration  made  of  successive  f 
I  answer^  that  there  is  a  total  difference  between  these  easel 
tiie  former^  the  supposed  infinite  duration  is  completed :  in  ill 
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the  infinite  distance  of  his  father  was  forty  years  longer  than  the 
infinite  distance  of  the  son.  If  the  son  was  at  a  finite  distance 
from  us,  then  forty  years,  added  to  a  finite  distance,  will  make  it 
infinite. 

It  is  unnecessary,  that  I  should  dwell  any  longer  on  this  compli- 
cation of  folly. 

The  same  argumeiA  are,  with  the  same  force,  appUcable  to  all 
possible  successions.  Every  succession  is  in  its  nature  made  up  of 
parts,  each  of  which  has  a  beginning.  Of  course  we  see  intuitively, 
that  the  whole  has  had  a  begmning. 

The  only  subject,  on  which  rests  even  a  seeming  obscurity  in 
this  respect,  is  what  is  called  continued  motion.  Some  persons  have 
considered  motion  of  this  kind ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the 
planets,  as  not  being  successive ;  because,  when  viewed  in  the 

Soss,  the  successive  parts  were  not  separable  by  the  human  mind, 
ivide  the  circuit,  as  a  wheel  is  divided  by  its  cogs,  or  teeth  ;  or 
fix  upon  a  number  of  stars,  by  which  the  planet  shall  successively 
pass ;  and  the  delusion,  occasioned  by  the  continuity  of  the  parts, 
will  vanish  in  a  moment.  It  will  be  seen  of  course,  and  with  per- 
fect distinctness,  that  motion,  in  all  its  forms,  is  as  truly  a  succes- 
sion of  changes  as  successive  thought,  or  successive  beine. 

II.  Atheists  assert^  that  the  existence  of  things  is  Casxuu. 

In  this  assertion  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect^  and  the 
very  existence  of  causation^  are  denied^  so  far  as  the  production  of  be- 
ing is  concerned.  All  beings  are  supposed  not  to  nave  been  produ- 
ced,  or  caused,  but  to  have  happened :  their  existence  being  sup* 
posed  to  be  a  mere  contingency.  Some,  perhaps  most  of  those, 
who  have  adopted  this  system,  have,  however,  at  the  same  time 
believed  matter  to  be  eternal.  On  this  scheme  of  existence  I  ob- 
serve in  the 

1st.  place^  that  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis^  unsupported  by  any  evi- 
dence wliatever.  The  doctrine  of  casual,  or  contingent  existence, 
precludes  all  reasoning  by  its  very  nature.  The  very  demand  of  a 
reason  from  him,  who  adopts  it,  is  itself  an  absurdity ;  because  he 
declares  to  you  in  the  very  nature  of  the  doctrine,  that  neither  the 
existence,  nor  the  doctrine,  admits  of  the  application  of  any  reason. 
Of  course,  the  fact,  that  existence  has  happened  in  any  case,  is  in 
its  own  nature  capable  of  being  evidenced  only  by  testimony,  and 
of  this  evidence  it  is  in  fact  incapable,  because  no  witness  was 
ever  present  at  such  a  contingency.  The  doctrine,  therefore, 
stands  on  exactly  the  same  ground  with  that  of  all  other  mere  as- 
sumptions ;  such  as,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  blue,  or  triangular ; 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  walk  with  their  heads  downward; 
or  that  the  Sun  is  a  body  of  melted  glass. 

2dly.  The  abettors  of  this  doctrine  have^  in  their  endeavours  to 
form  a  system,  founded  on  t7,  been  driven,  unavoidably,  into  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  absurdities. 
y  Epicurus  J  the  principal  vender  of  this  system,  supposed,  that  in- 
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niimerable   solid  atoms  existed  from  eternity  in  infinite   sj 
liat  they  were  of  diiFeret^t  sizes  and  figuresj  and  were  all  scl 
led  from  each  other;  and  thai  tkty  were  originally  quiescent^ 
tionless.    When  it  was  objectedj  that  they  must,  then,  have  n4 
ed  for  ever  modonless  ;  he  invented  for  them  a  conahis  ad  i 
en  ^nrff^T'Otir,  or  tmdtnct^  towards  motion  ^  which  he  declares  iti 
httn  inherent  in  them  ctemaUt/,     When  it  was  objected,  that| 
iess  they  were  moved  eternally  by  this  condtus^  they  could  i 
have  moved  at  all ;   he  avoided  this  dilliculty  by  determining 
thi^  had  moved  from  ttemiti^^  in  parallel  directions.     It  we 
jected  again,  that  with  this  motion  they  would  never  have  appr 
ed  any  nearer  to  each  other-     To  escape  this  difficulty^  he  I 
them  a  motion,  in  a  small  degree  obhque.     The  came  of  theiu 
twrk  he  declares  to  be  their  weight  ;  and  their  direction  to  be  \ 
ward :   not  knowing,  that  there  is  no  w^eight,  where  there  I 
atracting  body;  and  that  every  direction  towards  the  centre  < 
earth  is  dowTiward.     I  will  not  pursue  this  mass  of  absurditiel 
farther ;  and  will  only  observe,  thai  thoscj  who  have  followed 
have  not  rendered  the  system  a  wliit  better  than  they  found  i 

3d]y,   7%4  actual  state   of  things  is  a  complete  refutation  i 
doctrine. 

Regularity  is  a  direct  and  perfect  proof  of  the  absence  of  cd 
ty  in  the  formation  of  that,  in  which  the  regularity  exists  ;  a 
whole  system  of  things  is,  in  its  parts,  and  their  union  in  a  ' 
one  immense  and  multiform  system  of  regularityt 

The  fwenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  small  as  the  numl 
3re  proved  arithmetically  to  be  capable  of  more  than  six 
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of  these  parts  is  immensely  greater,  than  against  the  fact  of  their 
coming  together.  Nor  are  we  yet  at  the  end  of  the  climax  :  for 
we  perfecuy  well  know,  that,  if  all  the  parts  were  actually  and  per- 
fectly formed,  they  could  neither  put  themselves  together,  nor  be 
united  by  any  human  skill,  or  labour,  however  long  employed. 
Beyond  all  this,  if  they  were  all  formed,  and  all  perfectly  united,  so 
as  to  constitute  exactly,  both  within  and  without,  a  human  frame ;  it 
would  still  be  a  mere*corpse,  without  life  or  motion.  Were  we  to 
admit,  still  further,  that  the  frame,  thus  formed,  might  become  pos- 
sessed of  life ;  it  would  yet  be  destitute  of  a  soul,  and  therefore  in- 
finitely distant  firom  the  intelligent  being,  whom  we  call  man. 

All  these  difficulties  must  be  surmounted,  a  second  time,  in  order 
to  the  existence  of  mankind ;  one  of  each  sex  being  originally, 
and  absolutely,  necessary  to  the  existence  of  succeeaing  genera- 
tions. In  the  same  manner,  the  same  process  must  be  repeated, 
in  order  to  the  production  of  every  kind  of  animals  ;  and  m  most 
cases  in  order  to  the  production  of  the  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants. 

He,  who  can  believe  this  system,  can  believe  any  thing;  and  his 
faith  must  undoubtedly  be  the  nearest  approximation  to  casualty, 
which  has  been  hitherto  recorded  in  the  history  of  man. 

The  body  of  man  is  a  system,  made  up  of  parts,  wonderfully  nu- 
merous and  diversified,  and  still  more  wonderfully  imited  and  ar- 
ranged. Every  one  of  them  is  regularly  found  in  all  the  bodies  of 
men,  in  its  own  place  ;  and  that,  the  best  place  possible.  The  hair 
of  the  head,  which,  for  aught  that  appears,  might  as  naturally  have 
grown  on  the  face,  grows  only  where  it  is  needed  to  cover  the  ce- 
rebrum  and  cerebellum^  so  tender  and  vital,  from  the  injuries  of  both 
heat  and  cold;  and  to  become,  at  the  same  time,  a  beautiful  orna- 
ment. The  eyes  are  placed  where  only  they  are  needed,  or  could 
be  materially  useful  to  direct  the  hands  and  the  feet :  the  teeth,  where 
alone  they  could  serve  their  great  purpose  of  mastication :  the 
throat,  immediately  behind  and  beneath  them,  where  alone  it  could 
answer  its  own  purpose  of  receiving  the  food  after  it  has  been  chew- 
ed, mixed  with  the  saliva,  and  thus  prepared  for  digestion :  the  stom- 
ach, beneath  the  throat,  or  more  properly  beneath  the  asophagus, 
to  receive  through  it  the  food  thus  prepared,  and  render  it  useful  to 
the  preservation  of  life  by  digestion.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
heart  is  situated  in  exactly  that  position,  with  respect  to  the  limgs, 
and  the  greater  arteries  and  veins,  in  which  it  communicates  to  them, 
and  through  them  to  the  whole  body,  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner,  the  blood,  which  is  the  great  instrument  of  sustaining  Hfe. 
The  Lungs,  also,  are  in  the  same  happy  manner  connected  with 
the  throat  by  the  trachea,  so  as  to  receive,  and  decompose,  the  air 
on  which  we  live^  after  it  is  admitted  into  the  nostrils.  The  great 
bone  of  the  Neck  and  Back,  commonly  called  the  Spine,  is  so  torm- 
ed,  and  placed,  as  to  sustain  the  body  m  an  erect  posture ;  as  to  de- 
fend, in  a  manner  indispensably  necessary,  the  spinal  marrow,  so 
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essential  to  life  ;  and  as,  tlirough  orifices  in  the  vertebrae,  of 
it  is  coin  posed  J  to  permit  the  nerves  to  pass,  and  give  sensai 
pFerv  part  of  the  body  5  and  as,  at  the  same  JjmCj  to  enable 
htni  into  every  useful  position.    The  tongue  is  so  constructed 
posited,  as  to  answer  exactly  its  various  im porta nt  purposes, 
dcularly  tasting  and  speaking  5  the  handsj  where  alone  they 
be  employed,  in  their  innumerable  uses  ;  and  the  feet,  where 
they  could  enable  us  to  stand,  or  walk* 

This  course  of  illustration  might  be  pursued  through  a  voli 
(ff  rather  through  many  volumes  ;  and  the  more  minutely  ani 
teiisively  it  was  pursued,  the  more  clearly  would  it  evince,  at 
step,  a  design  most  wonderful  in  itself,  originally  and  exactly 
edj  and  perfectly  executed  ;  every  part  of  which  is  with  the  j 
eat  felicity  fittecf  to  the  important  ends  of  human  existence. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  consider  what  would  be  the  ci 
qucnces  of  mere  casualty  with  regai'd  to  this  subject,  Supp* 
eyes,  only,  placed  (where  they  might  as  easily  have  fallei 
chance,  as  in  their  proper  place)  in  any  one  of  those  innumei 
positions,  furnishea  by  the  body ;  for  example^  on  the  top  < 
Wd,  or  on  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  What  would  have  become 
man  ?  Suppose  the  mouth,  the  throat,  the  trachea,  the  lung: 
stomach,  or  the  heart,  to  have  been  removed  even  a  very  littlJ 
tance  from  their  present  places.  How  soon  must  life,  if  we| 
pose  life  at  first  to  exist,  be  extinguished  ?  Or  rather,  how  in 
fiihle  Oiust  it  have  been  for  life  to  exist  at  all  ?  Were  the  ^ 
feet  to  interchange  positions ;  were  the  thumb  to  grow  iron 
back  of  the  hand  ;  or  the  joints  of  the  fingers  to  be  turned  outw| 
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ence  possessed  of  these  wonderful  powers,  started  into  being  by  a 
mere  contingency  ?  That  the  soul  is  immaterial,  I  shall,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  attempt  to  prove  in  another  discourse,  and  shall 
therefore  take  it,  here,  for  granted.  Will  it  be  held,  that  souls  are 
also  progenitors,  and  propagate  each  other,  after  chance  has 
given  birth  to  the  first  in  the  series  ? 

The  first  proofs  of  design,  viz.  the  pmvision  of  means,  adapted 
evidently  to  the  accomplishment  of  ends,  are  also  found  in  every 
animal  Body ;  in  every  organized  structure ;  in  the  mineral  King- 
dom, to  a  vast  extent;  and  universally  in  the  figure,  positions,  mo- 
tions, and  appurtenances,  of  the  worlds  composing  the  planetary 
system.  Their  magnitudes,  their  distances  fi:om  the  Sun ;  the  po- 
sition of  their  axes ;  their  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions ;  their 
furniture  of  moons  ;  the  central  station,  size,  and  splendour,  of  the 
vast  luminous  world,  around  which  they  roll ;  the  regularitv  and 
harmony  of  all  their  motions  ;  are  overwhelming  proofs  of  design 
and  wisdom,  such  as  can  be  attributed  only  to  a  boundless  and  un- 
created Mind. 

III.  Atheists  assert  J  that  the  several  beings^  found  in  tlu  Universe^ 
owe  their  existence  to  the  operations  of  Matter. 

In  opposing  this  scheme  we  return  again  to  arguments,  derived 
from  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect :  for  here  a  cause  is 
not  only  supposed,  but  direcdy  alleged  by  the  Atheist ;  and  is  re- 
garded by  him  as  being  adequate  to  the  production  of  all  beings. 
It  will  be  my  business  to  prove  fi:om  the  inadequacy,  and  the  con- 
sequent inemcacy,  of  the  alleged  causes,  that  it  was  not  the  real 
source  of  existence  to  the  bemgs,  visible  in  the  world  around  us. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  I  observe  in  the 

1st.  place,  that  Matter  is  acknowledged  by  the  Atheist^  with  whom 
lam  now  arguing,  to  be  destitute  of  Intelligence  :  it  being  the  great 
object  of  his  scheme  to  prove,  that  his  own  existence,  and  that 
of  other  beings,  was  not  derived  from  an  Intelligent  cause. 

2dly.  The  eternal  existence  of  Matter  is  a  merely  gratuitous  sip- 
position^  unsupported  by  any  evidence  whatever. 

3dly.  If  we  admit j  that  Matter  existed  from  eternity,  its  proper- 
ties,  and  operations,  must  all  have  been  also  eternal. 

As  the  properties  of  Matter  arc  inherent  in  it ;  they  must,  in  the 
case  supposed,  have  been  eternally  inherent.  Of  course  whatever 
powers  Matter  possessed,  it  possessed  them  eternally  :  there  being 
no  cause,  intrinsic  or  extrinsic,  to  increase,  lessen,  or  alter  them. 
Hence  it  is  certain  that  they  must  have  operated  fi-om  eternity,  in 
every  way,  in  which  they  could  operate  at  all.  All  the  beings, 
therefore,  and  all  the  cLinges,  which  its  operations  could  produce, 
it  must  have  produced  from  eternity.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  there 
must  have  been  an  eternal  and  infinite  series  of  Men,  of  Animals, 
of  Vegetables,  of  Motions,  and  of  Changes  of  every  other  kind,  in 
the  umvcrse.  But  this  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  self-contra- 
diction.    The  premises,  whence  it  is  derived,  are  therefore  false, 
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Thai  Matler  should  have  possessed  these  powers  from  Eleq 
mibout  cKcrting  them^  and  tliat  it  should  have  exerted  them 
Eeemity,  are  thus  proved  to  be,  as  I  asserted  Id  the  former 
course,  plain  ImpossibiUties.     It  follows,  then,  undeniably,  thai 
Mailer  existed  eternally  in  one  uniform  state,  that  stale  was  enl 
]j  quiescent ;  and  that  no  changCj  how^ever  small,  could  ever  I 
taken  place  in  it,  but  from  an  extrinsic  cause.     Thus,  the  suj 
iitiim  of  the  eternal  eiistence  of  Matter,  is  so  far  from  accoun 
for  the  existence  of  the  beingss,  and  the  changes,  in  the  Univ< 
that  it  will  not  account  for  any  thine  5  not  even  for  the  least  chd 
in  the  position,  or  circumstances,  ot  an  atom.  I 

4thlT.  TTttre  is  no  fad,  a?A»cA  gives  tvcn  the  appearance  of  pt 
Aitittf  to  this  scheme* 

The  only  facts,  which,  so  far  as  1  know,  have  ever  been 
imly  alleged  to  this  purpose,  are  the  production  of  insects,  I 
plauL5,  by  w^hat  is  called  equivocal  gau ration:  according  to  wl 
by  the  mere  fermentation  of  various  kinds  of  matter,  the  insec 
ittpposed  to  be  produced  without  a  parent,  and  the  plant  withe 

To  this  1  answer, 

(lit.)  Tliai  ihi&  iV,  at  best^  a  mere  sij^position :  no  evidence  hai 
iunivtr  furnished  of  the  fact  which  it  aUegcs, 

(MIy,)  Francisco  dc  Redij  and  Malpighi^  two  tminent  It  a 
jUii^Hmifty  have^  %  a  long  train  of  ingenious  and  accurate  ctA 
nmU^  tmmiMwerahli/  proved^  that  cf^uivocal  gem  ration  is  a  gro 
hi  htfpotkesis  ;  ana  thai  no  Maittr^  in  anj/  process  of  fermmtal 
w/i  produce  an  insect  -without  a  parent^  or  a  plant  without  i 
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they  could  possibly  move,  would  be  a  straight  or  right  line  to- 
wards the  Sun ;  because  this  is  the  only  direction,  m  which  Kr 
gravitation,  and  theirs,  can  possibly  act.  It  is  easily,  and  mathe- 
matically, proved,  that  to  the  circular  motion  of  the  planets  round 
the  Sun  a  projectile  force,  or  impulse,  acting  in  the  direction  of  a 
tangent  to  the  planetary  orbit,  was  originally  indispensable.  So  far, 
therefore,  would  the  planets  have  been  from  moving  in  their  pro- 
per orbits  round  the  Sun,  by  the  mere  power  of  gravitation,  that 
they  could  only  have  fallen  directly  to  the  Sun.  Snould  it  be  said, 
that  the  nlanets  have  moved  eternally  in  their  present  orbits ;  and 
that  the  fearth,  for  example,  has  performed  an  infinite  series  of  re- 
volutions ;  it  must  also  be  said,  that  the  Moon,  in  her  circuit  round 
the  Earth,  has  performed  a  series  thirteen  times,  and  the  Earth,  in 
its  rotation  round  its  axis,  a  series  365  times,  as  great,  as  that  in- 
finite series.  \ 

3dly.  7%€  diurnal  motions  of  the  planets,  the  positions  of  their  \ 
axes,  and  the  attendance  of  their  satellites,  which  accord  with  no  re- 
gularity, or  proportion,  to  their  magnitudes,  or  their  distances  from 
the  Sun,  ana  cannot  be  explained  in  any  consistency  with  mere  mate- 
rial principles,  prove  themselves,  unquestionably,  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  an  extrinsic  and  intelligent  cause.  ' 

6thly.  From  a  sufficiently  regular  course  of  observations,  em- 
ployed on  the  eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  a  series  of  cor- 
rect calculations  concerning  them,  it  is  proved  by  Ferguson,  that 
the  ancient  eclipses,  noted  in  history,  took  place  at  times,  difierins 
sensibly  from  those,  which  the  calculations  require ;  that  these  dif- 
ferences of  time  regularly  diminish,  as  the  times  approach  nearer 
to  us  ;  and  that  the  orbit  of  the  Moon  was,  therefore,  more  distanC 
from  the  Earth,  formerly,  than  it  is  now.     Hence  it  is  certain,  tha^ 
the  Moon's  motion  round  the  Earth,  instead  of  having  been  eternal -^ 
has  existed  only  during  a  little  period. 

In  the  last  place,  for  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  atheistical  dream  an^^ 
longer,  if  all  these  impossibilities  were  removed,  and  all  these  proofs 
given  up,  another  would  still  remain,  which  completely  refutes  th£^ 
scheme;  viz.  that  Matter  cannot  be  the  cause  of  Intelligence^ 

Quod  non  habet,  dare  non potest:  what  a  cause  does  not  contain  (^T 
possess,  it  cannot  communicate  ;  is  a  maxim,  or  self-evident  propo- 
sition.    That  Matter,  therefore,  which  cannot  think,  will,  or  origi- 
nate motion,  should  communicate  thought,  volition,  and  motivity,  is 
plainly  impossible. 

Thus  have  I  considered  the  only  atheistical  schemes  of  existence, 
which  merit  any  serious  attention.  Were  I  disposed  to  exhibit  the 
abettors  of  these  schemes  in  a  ridiculous  and  contemptible  light; 
the  efforts  of  Anaximander,  Epicurus,  the  Egyptian  Philosophers, 
the  Count  de  Buffon,  and  many  others  both  ancient  and  modem,  to 
explain  the  origin  and  progress  of  things,  would  furnish  me  with 
ample  materials.  But  such  an  exhibition  would  ill  become  this 
sacred  place.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  existence  of  the  very  Matter, 
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to  which  SO  much  is  attributed^  and  on  which  such  relian| 
placed,  by  atheistical  philosophers ,  can  never  be  evinced, 
&€Lf  believe,  indeed,  that  it  exists  \  but  1  also  know,  that  its  ^ 
ence  cannot  be  proved, 

REMARKS. 
From  these  observ^aiions  it  is  evident,  in  the 
Istp  place,  that  Atheism  in  all  its  forms  is  a  specimen  ofthel 
mhsoiuii  creduiiiif. 

The  three  great  atheistical  schemes  of  existencCj  here  re j 

and  undoubtedly  the  best  which  have  been  fornicdj  are  foundJ 

mere  assumptions,  or  gratuitous  hypotheses,  unsupported  by  a 

tide  of  argument,  or  evidence*     But  to  adopt  a  mere  assum  J 

especially  in  a  case  of  infinite  importancej  is  creduhty  in 

treme,  and  folly  which  cannot  plead  even  a  pretence.     More 

this,  each  of  these  schemes  is  refuted  by  direct  demonstrj 

Beyond  even  thiSj  they  are  unanswerably  proved  not  only  [ 

felsOj  but  to  be  impossible-      Still  the  Atheist  goes  on  quietly 

Ills  faith  in  these  hypotheses ;  and  resolves  to  believe,  in  defl 

of  demonstration,  and  impossibihty, 

2dlyp    7^ ere  are  stilt  men,  in  considerable  numhtrs^  and 
mail  ingtnuityyuoho  profess  themselves  Atheists  ;  and  who  thusl 
tkat  Atheism  has  its  seat  in  the  hearty  and  not  in  the  under s tan 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  these  doctrines  can 
lave  been  embraced  from  argument,  or  conviction,  or  by  an  | 
issed  understanding.      They  were,  therefore,  certainly  i 
Under  the  influence  of  the  heart;  and  believed,  only  because 
TFere  loved,  or  because  God  w-^as  dreaded  and  hated. 


SERMON  III. 
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Psalm  xiv.  1. — The  fool  hath  taid  in  hit  hearty  There  is  no  God,    They  are  corrupt  ^ 
they  have  done  abominable  workf  ;  there  it  none  thcU  doeth  good. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  objections  of  Atheist* 
against  the  being  and  government  of  God ;  and  those  doctrines 
concerning  the  oriein  and  existence  of  things,  which  they  haves 
substitutea  for  the  aoctrines  of  Theism  and  the  Scriptures,  on  this 
most  important  subject.  The  objections  I  endeavoured  to  prove 
unsound  and  nuratory,  and  the  doctrines  to  be  mere  hypotheses^ 
demonstrably  false,  and  plainly  impossible.  Hence  I  concluded 
them  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  intellect- 
Hence  also  I  concluded,  that  he  who  embraces  them  is,  according 
to  the  language  of  the  text,  a  fool.  There  is  no  more  absolute 
folly  than  to  believe  doctrines  because  we  love  them,  and  to  re- 
ject doctrines  because  we  hate  them :  or,  in  other  words,  to  suffer 
our  inclinations  to  govern  our  understanding. 

The  consequences  of  these  doctrines,  or  of  Atheism  generally, 
are  in  the  text  declared  in  these  words.  They  are  corrupt ;  they 
have  done  abominable  works :  there  is  none  that  doeth  good.  In 
other  words,  Atheists  are  corrupt^  they  do  abominable  works: 
there  is  none  of  them  that  doeth  good.  Tiiis  character  of  Atheists, 
seen  by  the  Psalmist,  and  declared  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  three 
thousand  years  ago,  has  not  changed  for  the  better,  at  any  period, 
down  to  the  present  day.  They  have  ever  been  corrupt ;  they 
have  ever  done  abominable  works ;  there  has  never  been  among 
them  a  single  good  or  virtuous  man. 

It  cannot  but  be  an  useful  employment  to  examine  this  interest- 
ing subject,  and  to  learn,  from  such  an  examination,  the  manner  in 
which  these  false  principles,  dictated  and  embraced  by  a  bad  heart, 
contribute,  in  their  turn,  as  powerful  causes,  to  render  that  heart 
still  more  corrupt ;  to  fill  ihe  life  with  abominable  action§ ;  and  to 
prevent  every  one,  who  embraces  these  doctrines,  from  assuming 
the  character  of  virtue. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  direct  discussion  of  this  subject  it  will 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  Virtue  is  nothing  but  voluntary  obedience 
to  truth  ^  and  Sin  nothing  but  voluntary  obedience  to  falsehood* 
Or,  more  generally,  virtue  and  sin  consist  in  a  disposition  or  pre- 
paration of  the  heart,  flowing  out  into  acts  of  obedience,  in  the  re- 
spective manners  which  I  have  mentioned.  From  these  definitions 
which,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  be  Successfully  denied,  it  is  evident, 
that  every  false  doctrine,  which  is  relished  by  the  heart,  will,  of 
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course,  govern  its  affections  and  voUlions ;  and  will,  thereforo, 
troliiie  conduct     Nor  is  it  less  evident,  that,  in  the  preserit  c| 
the  doctrine  in  question^  being  embraced  only  because  they  [ 
lovedt  will  cmineTttly  infiuencc  the  heart  whicn  has  dictated  tli 
and  eminently  affect  all  the  moral  conduct. 

It  will  also  be  clear  to  all  persons,  accustomed  to  the  investl 
lion  of  moral  subjects,  that  ihf  character  of  a  man  mtistj  at  /fa.| 
n  ^rtai  mrasure^  be  formed  bff  his  vieTrs  of  the  several  siihjtct.^. 
wkkh  hi  i$  acqitaintedt     As  these  are  expanded,  magnificenL 
suyimo;  or  narrow,  ordinari%  and  grovelling;  the  taste,  iho  ^ 
ncter,  and  the  conduct,  will  be  refined  and  noble,  or  gross 
coutempiible,     A  man,  accustomed  to  an  exalted  sphere  v( 
and  to  a  regular  intercourse  with  great  objects,  will  assume  of  col 
idipity  and  greatness  of  mind,  and  a  splendour  of  personal 
mdiT,  which  cannot  be  assumed  by  him,  w^hose  views  have 
kea  limited  to  a  few  and  small  objects,  and  whose  life  has 
piaed  in  actions  of  no  significance.    There  is  something  princ 
ofcourse,  in  men  even  of  moderate  endowments,  when  propl 
educated  for  the  inheritance  of  a  throne.    There  is  every  tiling 
Diinutive,  of  necessity,  in  him,  who  is  trained  only  to  be  a  ca 
W  or  a  shoe-black. 

When  men  are  educated  to  cojUemplatioTty  and  science^  it  maj 
utmaiurally  be  imagmed,  that  their  minds j  allowing  for  the 
encf  of  their  endowments,  will,  from  the  similarity  of  their  pursl 
ht  firmed  into  a  simihrit^  of  charudtr.     This,  however,  isj 
jjrtat  extent,  a  mistaken  opinion.     The  very  objects,  with 
siKb  men  are  cqxmlty  conversant^  may,  from  their  rrjtpertive 
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veiling  objects  only,  it  soon  ceases  to  be  pleased  with  any  other 
objects.  Accustomed  to  form  diminutive  and  debased  schemes  of 
action,  it  becomes  easily,  and  finally,  disgusted  with  every  thing  of 
an  enlarged  and  superior  nature. 

As  these  things  are  true  of  all  the  views,  entertained  by  Man; 
so  they  are  especially  true  of  those,  which  may  be  called  original, 
and  fundamental ;  which  involve  all  subordinate  ones ;  which  di- 
rect every  future  course  of  thought ;  and  to  which  the  mind  thinks 
it  necessary  to  reconcile  every  succeeding  purpose,  relish,  and  opi- 
nion. If  die  stem,  here,  be  a  mere  twig ;  tne  branches  must  oe 
poor  and  diminutive  indeed.  Thus,  he,  the  basis  of  whose  religion 
was  an  idol,  must  form  a  system  of  theology  and  ethics,  disn^y 
lean  and  contemptible. 

All  the  motives  to  human  conduct  are  found,  either  in  the  Objects, 
with  zohich  we  converse ;  or  in  the  Views,  with  which  we  regard 
them.  If  the  objects,  or  the  views,  be  low  and  debased,  low  and 
debased  motives,  only,  will  arise  out  of  them.  But  motives  origi- 
nate all  our  conduct,  regulate  its  progress,  and  determine  its  nature. 
If  they  be  low  and  debased,  the  conduct  will  partake  of  the  same 
characteristics,  and  will  of  course  be  grovelling,  unworthy,  and 
odious. 

Thus  the  objects,  with  which  we  are  conversant,  and  the  views 
which  we  form  of  them,  will  determine  both  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal character  of  Man. 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  I  have  considered  this  subject,  inde- 
pendently of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  for  this 
reason ;  that  I  am  arguing  with  those,  who  deny  a  divine  Reve- 
lation. 

These  things  being  premised,  I  assert,  in  accordance  with  the 
text,  that  the  proper,  natural,  and  necessary  influence  of  Atheism  is 
to  contract,  and  render  grovelling,  the  views,  to  corrupt  the  character, 
and  to  deform  the  life  of  Man.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  I  shall 
attempt  to  illustrate  under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  The  views,  which  the  Atheist  forms  of  the  Mitural  World : 

2.  His  views  of  the  Moral  World : 

3.  His  views  of  the  Future  World : 

All  these  I  shall,  also,  from  time  to  time,  compare  with  the  views, 
which  the  Christian  entertains  of  the  same  subjects. 

1 .  /  shall  consider  the  views,  which  the  Atheist  forms  of  the  Jfa- 
tural  World. 

In  this  consideration,  I  am  disposed  to  allow  the  Atheist  all  the 
advantages  which  he  can  derive  from  endowments  or  acquisitions. 
He  may,  with  my  consent,  be,  what  I  well  know  he  can  be,  a 
Chymist,  a  Botanist,  a  Mineralogist,  or  an  Anatomist.  He  shall,  if 
he  pleases,  be  a  Mathematician,  a  Natural  Philosopher,  an  Astrono- 
mer, a  Metaphysician,  or  a  Poet.  I  mean,  that  he  may  be  any,  or 
all,  of  these,  so  far  as  one  man,  of  his  opinions,  can  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  sustain  the  several  characters  specified.     I  will  not 
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fr<?n  avail  myself  of  the  celebrated  remark  of  Lord  Bacmu  tl 
tiitU  Pfulo^ophi^  will  make  a  maji  an  Aihcist^  but  a  great  (hali 
make  him  a  Chrislian  :  although  I  entertain  not  a  doubt  of  its  1 1 
Mv  business  is  not  to  dwelJ  on  minute  things,  but  to  show  the  nS 
of  those  which  are  of  higher  importance* 

The  Atheist,  then,  may  with  enlarged  understandings  and 
COQtFmplalc  the  structure  of  the  heavenly  Bodies,     Pie  may, 
the  eve  of  a  Naturalist,  explore  the  organization  of  the  vegci 
kingdom;  may  analyze  the  chymical  principles,  and  combinatl 
of  plants  and  minerals  \  and  may  trace,  to  use  his  own  lyni^il 
the  bidden  walks  of  Nature  in  her  mysterious  progress  ihrougll 
mtem*     Or,  with  the  imagination  of  the  Poet,  and  the  scienf 
the  .Astronomer,  he  may  he  fascinated  with  the  beauty,  splencf 
and  sublimity,  of  the  landscape,  or  delighted  with  the  dista J 
magnitudes,  motions,  harmony,  arid  magnificence,  of  the  pkiTr*! 
and  stellary  systems;  stiU  his  views  of  all  these,  and  all  u 
mmml  objects,  although  in  his  mind  the  most  illustrious  obj 
tWch  exist,  will  be  poor  and  pitiable. 

JlU&fthtm^  in  his  opinion,  oroe  I  heir  being  to  faUjaccidtnt 
tht  hitnd  action  of  stupid  nmtter*  They  exist  for  no  end  ;  anJ 
complish  none.  They  spring  from  no  wisdom  ;  and  display  nl 
They  are,  therefore,  what  they  would  have  been,  had  they 
made,  and  moved,  by  an  Intelhgent  Cause,  without  any  p^iill 
or  designj  in  their  creation ;  a  vast  apparatus  of  splentfour  [ 
iDagnificence^  assembled  together  for  nothing:  an  immense  sif 
b  which  nothing  was  intended,  and  from  which  nothitig  cril 
grained.     The  Mind,  in  surveying  them,  asks  instinctively,  and  " 
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plation,  turn  his  eye  from  this  scheme  of  things  to  his  only  alter- 
native, the  doctrine  of  Chance,  he  will  find  himself  equally  distant 
from  refreshment,  and  from  hope.  Here,  himself  and  all  other 
beings  in  Earth,  Sea,  and  Sky,  with  all  their  properties  and  ope- 
rations, are  mere  accidents,  involved  and  perplexed  in  their  move- 
ments, like  the  particles  of  dust  in  a  whirlwind.  In  his  view,  if  he 
understand  his  system,  and  will  think  consistently  with  himself,  his 
thoughts,  volitions,  and  efforts,  the  continuance  of  his  own  being, 
and  that  of  all  other  things,  are  mere  casualties,  produced  by  no 
cause,  upheld  by  no  support,  directed  by  no  wisdom,  and  existing  to 
no  purpose.  Mere  abortions,  precarious  in  the  extreme,  possessed 
only  of  a  doubtful  and  fluctuating  existence,  they  tremble  and 
flutter,  in  a  dreadful  state  of  suspense,  over  the  gloomy  abyss  of 
Annihilation.  All,  here,  is  doubt  and  discouragement.  Not  a  plan 
can  be  rationally  formed,  not  a  hope,  consistently  indulged.  Where 
every  thing  is  to  happen,  if  it  exist  at  all  •,  or  where  the  result  of 
the  casualty,  is  with  the  same  probability,  seen  to  be  any  thing  or 
nothing ;  it  is  plain,  that  nothing  can  be  expected.  Agamst  every 
expectation,  the  chances  are  millions  of  millions  to  one ;  for  every 
supposable  thing  is  as  likely  to  exist  as  any  other. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  Atheist  refutes  these  declarations,  by 
his  conduct ;  because  he  lives,  and  acts,  like  other  men,  and  is  no 
more  influenced  than  others  by  a  regard  either  to  fate,  or  chance: 
I  answer,  that  the  objection  is  erroneous.  The  Atheist,  instead  of 
refuting  these  observations,  refutes  hfmself.  He  denies  his  own  prin- 
ciples ;  and  avails  himself  of  the  principles  which  he  opposes.  If 
he  understands  his  own  scheme ;  he  cannot  but  know,  tnat  the  ne- 
cessity of  existence,  which  he  professes  to  beheve,  is  irreconci- 
lable with  all  freedom  of  mind,  with  all  voluntariness,  with  all  con- 
trivance. He  knows,  that  connexion  cannot  spring  from  chance ; 
that  order  cannot  arise  out  of  accident ;  that  whatever  exists  for- 
tuitously, exists  independently  of  all  things  else,  and  can  never  be 
connected  with  any  other  thing,  by  any  moral  or  useful  relation. 
If,  therefore,  he  would  think  and  act  rationally,  he  would  neither 
contrive,  expect,  fear,  nor  hope ;  neither  build,  nor  plant ;  neither 
reap,  nor  gather ;  but  would  yield  himself  up  to  the  control  of  ir- 
resistible Destiny,  or  to  the  capricious  disposal  of  Contingence. 

The  works  of  God,  are  in  their  own  nature  beautiful,  magnifi- 
cent, sublime,  and  wonderful;  and  by  every  eye,  which  sees  them, 
their  nature  must  in  some  degree  be  discerned.  It  is  readily  ad- 
mitted, therefore,  that  the  Atheist  himself,  if  he  be  not  a  sot,  must 
in  some  degree  perceive  the  sublimity  and  splendour,  which  are  in- 
herent in  the  Earth  and  the  Heavens.  But  from  these  illustrious 
attributes  he  subtracts  immensely,  when  he  denies,  that  they  owe 
their  origin  to  an  intelligent  and  eternal  Mind  ;  when  he  denies,  that 
they  are  moved,  and  ruled,  by  infinite  perfection  ;  and  that  by  the 
same  perfection,  they  are  conducted  to  a  divine  and  glorious  end, 
a  purpose  infinitely  excellent  and  desirable.    Without  this  conside- 
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ation,  3 II  iheif  lustre  becomes  feeble  and  fading;  a  dim  tapl 
;raduaUj  declining  on  the  sight  towards  a  final  extinction*  At  m 
ame  lime,  by  attributing  their  existence  to  Fate,  Chance,  or  Ml 
er,  he  contracts  their  greatness,  and  lowers  their  elevation,  k 
neasure  equally  htimble  and  painful ;  and  covers  even  the  bri  J 
ight^s  of  Heaven  with  a  shroud  of  gloom  and  obscurity. 

Whcti  the  Christian  beholds  the  Earth  and  the  Heavens,  hcl 
lifferent  are  his  views  of  the  same  illustrious  objects  I  To  him  I 
fast  congregation  of  Worlds^  is  the  immense  and  eternal  empire  I 
:te  Self-existent  and  Omnipresent  Jeuovah,  contrived  by  n 
boundless  wisdom,  chosen  by  his  boundless  goodness,  and  execl 
ted  by  his  boundless  power.  This  single  thought,  like  the  rising  I 
the  Sun,  upon  this  benighted  World,  imparts  to  the  Universe,  ml 
[Q(Miient,  a  ditlusive  and  jilimi  table  splendour,  invesiingj  cxpUiininl 
ifid  adorning  all  the  beings  of  which  it  is  composed*  On  all,  tlT 
sublime  impression  of  Design,  is  instamped  as  a  living  image,  gloJ 
iug  in  living  colours.  The  Universe  becomes  a  vast  as  sera  b  la  i 
of  Means,  directed  to  an  immortal  Pujpose ;  arranged  in  perfel 
orders  adjusted  with  eit act  symmetry  5  and  operating  %nth  coJ 
plcte  harmony  :  and  allj  from  the  glory  of  that  purpose,  and  til 
perfection  of  their  arrangementj  5}Tnmetry,  and  operations,  deriT 
an  elevation  and  grandeur,  of  which  they  are  otherwise  utterly  il 
capable.  I 

God,  hfforc  whom  all  beings  are.  as  nothings  is  invested,  by  hi 
perfections,  with  a  greatness  and  sublimity,  in  comparison  wiJ 
irhicb,  all  other  magnihcence,  separately  considered,  becomes  ht 
ikm  noihmg  and  vanittf^     Eternal,  Omnipresent,  and  1  mm  u  tab  I 
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in  fortuitous  and  endless  mazes,  like  the  imaginary  Atoms  supposed 
by  him  to  have  produced  them,  and  therefore  dark,  cheerless,  and 
hopeless,  are,  in  that  of  the  Christian,  directed  by  the  Wisdom, 
Power,  and  Goodness  of  the  Creator ;  and  therefore,  to  him,  full 
of  expectation,  hope,  and  comfort.  Wherever  he  is,  there  God  is. 
His  ear  is  always  open  to  his  prayers ;  His  eye,  to  his  dangers,  sor- 
rows, and  fears  ;  His  hand,  extended  to  supply,  to  relieve,  to  com- 
fort, and  to  save.  An  Almighty  friend  is  every  where  found  by  him, 
in  the  crowd  and  in  solitude,  Dy  night  and  by  dav ;  never  absent ; 
never  forgetful ;  never  unkind ;  never  incumbered  by  any  concerns, 
which  will  prevent  his  wants  from  being  regarded ;  nor  surrounded 
by  any  difficulties,  which  can  hinder  them  from  being  supplied. 
Between  this  friend  and  him,  time  and  place  can  never  intervene : 
he  is  every  where,  and  is  every  where  to  him  a  God. 

In  this  vast  particular,  the  difference  between  the  views  of  the 
Atheist  and  those  of  the  Christian,  I  need  hardly  observe,  is  incal- 
culable and  immense.  The  efficacy  of  these  views  on  the  Mind 
must,  it  is  obvious,  be  proportioned  to  their  nature. 

2dly.  /  will  now  examine  the  views^  which  the  Atheist  forms  of 
the  Moral  World. 

The  Moral  World  is  the  World  of  Minds,  or  of  Intelligent  being. 
The  importance  of  this  World  will,  in  some  good  measure,  be  con- 
ceived from  these  considerations  ;  that  the  individuals,  who  com- 
pose it,  are  the  only  beings,  by  whom  good  can  be  contrived,  or 
done  ;  and  the  only  beings,  by  whom  it  can  to  any  extent  be  en- 
joyed. Of  this  World,  the  conceptions  of  the  Atheist  are,  in  afar 
greater  degree,  inferior  to  those  of  the  Christian. 

The  only  object,  which  the  Atheist  knows  in  the  Moral  World, 
is  Man ;  and  Man,  lowered  to  the  humblest  possible  level  of  intel- 
lectual existence.  His  origin,  in  the  view  of  the  Atheist,  is  the 
same  with  that  of  a  Mushroom ;  and  his  character,  that  of  a  mere 
animal.  He  is  the  subject  of  no  moral  government ;  insusceptible 
of  moral  obligation ;  incapable  therefore  of  virtue,  excellence,  and 
loveliness;  possessing  attributes,  which,  like  himself,  are  the  off- 
spring, and  under  the  control,  of  Necesssity,  or  Chance ;  united 
to  his  fellow-men  by  nothing  but  T»me  and  F lace;  insulated  in  all 
his  interests,  and  those  the  mterests  of  a  swine  only ;  without  the 
knowledge,  or  the  existence,  of  law  or  government,  merit  or  reward; 
and  born  merely  to  breathe,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  sleep,  to  propagate 
his  kind,  to  decay,  and  to  die.  How  obvious  is  it,  that  on  these 
views  of  Man,  there  can  be  erected  no  personal  worth,  enjoyment, 
or  hope  ;  no  common  good ;  no  sense  of  rectitude  ;  and  no  efforts 
for  the  promotion  of  general  happiness. 

Personal  worth  is  all  dependent  on  the  existence  of  laws,  and 
government,  formed  by  one,  who  has  a  right  to  enact  the  former, 
and  administer  the  latter ;  a  right  founded  on  the  relations,  which 
he  sustains  to  those  who  are  under  his  government.  To  these  re- 
lations, also,  must  the  laws  and  the  government  be  conformed  in 
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iuch  a  manner,  as  that  that,  and  that  only,  shall  be  enacted,  wl 
rtcjuirei  the  conduct,  suited  to  these  relations,  and  promoUvl 
RQeral  and  indindual  happiness.     In  the  same  manner  musf 
irected  the  rewards,  punishments,  and  administrations.     Bu 
ihe  Bcheine  of  the  Atheist,  there  is  no  such  ruler,  and  no  such  i 
to  rule ;   there  are  no  such  relations,  and  no  such  duties*     Rl 
lude^  the  sum  of  personal  worth,  consists  in  rendering  vol  an  I 
\jy  that  which  others  have  a  right  to  claim.   But  on  his  scheme 
claioa  can  be  founded,  and  none  exists.     There  is,  there  fore  J 
thing  due :  of  course,  no  duty  can  be  performed,  and  no  ] 
ciperienced-     Hence  that  high,  unceasingj  and  refined  enjoj 
wKch  attends  the  sense  of  rectitude,  can  never  be  found 
AtiieisL 

As  the  Atheist  is  without  rectitude,  or  moral  principle ;  and  I 
tiiute  of  the  sense,  and  enjoyment^  of  it ;  so  it  is  plain,  thai 
whole  conduct  must  be  directed  by  a  regard  to  mere  conveniei 
cr  rather  by  a  regard  to  what  his  passions,  unrestrained,  rend  J 
iflteose  by  habitual  indulgence,  and  fastening  their  view  only  on 
present  object,  may  deem  convenient.  In  other  words,  his  conJ 
must  be  dictated  merely  by  the  existing  passion  and  appetite  5 
must,  therefore,  be  that  very  conduct^  which  has  produceiaL 
ail  the  miseries  and  complaints  of  Mankind. 

If  this  scheme  be  true^  all  men  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  govl 
fd  by  it.  What  would  become  of  such  a  world  5  and  of  the  Atl 
Mmself  in  the  midst  of  such  a  world  ?  No  man^  it  is  evident, ' 
eiercise  confidence  towards  any  other  man.     The  loss  of  th 
jojinent,  furnished  by  this  single  delightful  emotion,  an  ei 
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these,  the  Atheist  could  not  share ;  because  from  Fate  or  Chance, 
nothing  can  be  rationally  expected;  and  because,  from  his  fellow- 
men,  governed  bv  his  doctrines,  there  could  arise  nothing  but  dan- 
ger, oistrust,  and  fear. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  this  situation  of  things  would  be  so  abso- 
lutely intolerable,  that  Mankind,  unable  to  exist  in  it,  would  be 
compelled  to  unite  in  society,  and  establish  government :  I  admit 
the  conclusion;  and  perfectly  accord  with  the  premises,  from  which 
it  is  drawn.  But  what  would  be  the  Nature  of  this  government ; 
and  on  what  basis  would  it  be  founded  ?  Its  basis  would  plainly  be 
dire  necessity,  existing  in  the  impossibility  of  living  without  it ;  and 
its  operations  would  be  only  those  of  force.  The  Rulers  would  feel 
no  sense  of  rectitude,  possess  no  virtue,  and  realize  no  moral  obD- 
gation.  To  all  these  things  their  fundamental  principles  would  be 
hostile,  and  would  render  the  very  thought  of  them  ridiculous. 
God  is  the  only  acknowledged  source  of  moral  obligation ;  but  to 
them  there  would  be  no  God,  and  therefore  no  such  obligation. 
Conformity  to  his  laws  is  the  only  rectitude;  but  to  these  men 
there  would  be  no  such  laws,  and  therefore  no  rectitude.  Conve- 
nience, of  course,  or,  in  better  words.  Passion  and  Appetite,  would 
dictate  all  the  conduct  of  these  Rulers.  The  nature  of  a  govern- 
ment directed  by  Passion  and  Appetite  we  know,  imperfectly,  by 
the  histories  of  Caligxda^  Kero^  and  Heliogabalus ;  and  more  tho- 
roughly, though  still  imperfectly,  in  those  of  Danton,  Marat^  Robes- 
pierre^ and  their  associates.  Who  could  be  wilhng  to  see  such  a 
tissue  of  madness,  cruelty,  misery,  and  horror,  woven  again  ? 

The  subjects  of  such  a  government  would,  at  the  same  time, 
be,  in  the  same  manner,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  doctrine. 
Their  conduct  would  accordingly  be  an  exact  counterpart  to  that 
of  their  rulei-s.  Appetite  would  change  every  man  into  a  swine ; 
and  Passion,  into  a  tiger.  Right  would  neither  be  acknowledged, 
nor  be  felt,  nor  exist.  Whatever  was  coveted  would  be  sought, 
and  obtained,  if  it  could  be  done  with  safety.  Whatever  was  ba- 
ted, would,  so  far  as  safety  would  permit,  be  hunted,  and  destroyed. 
To  deceive,  to  defraud,  to  betray,  to  maim,  to  torture  and  to  butch- 
er, would  be  the  common  employment,  and  the  conmion  sport. 
The  dearest  and  most  venerable  relations  would  be  violated  by 
incestuous  pollution ;  and  children,  such  of  them,  I  mean,  as  were 
not  cast  under  a  hedge,  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  dashed  against  the 
stones  ;  would  grow  up  without  a  home,  without  a  parent,  without 
a  friend.  The  world  would  become  one  vast  den ;  one  immeasu- 
rable sty ;  and  the  swine  and  the  wolf  would  be  degraded,  by  a 
comparison  with  its  inhabitants. 

Should  it  be  doubted  whether  even  Atheism  would  terminate  in 
such  doctrines,  and  such  practices  ;  the  means  of  removing  the 
doubt  are  at  hand.  Hobbes,  Shaftesbury,  and  other  Enghsh  in- 
fidel writers,  some  of  whom  have  disclaimed  the  character  of  Athe- 
isLs,  and  wished  at  least  to  be  considered  as  embracing  Theism, 
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bT€  directly  declared,  that  there  is  no  rightj  except  that  which  the 
Lnmlhan^  or  civil  magistrate,  pronounces  to  be  such;  and  that 
recutijcle,  instead  of  being  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the 
will  of  God,  is  the  result  of  human  institutions,  and  arbitrary  deci- 
sions, merely.      Little  consideration  is  necessary,  to  enable  us  to 
fecm,  that  this  single  principle  involves  all  the  consequences, 
which  I  ha%*e  attributed  to  Atheism,  dissolves  at  once  all  obligations 
[0  duty,  annihilates  virtue,  and  crumbles  th^  bands  which  hold  so- 
riery  together.    Accordingly  Hohbes  declares  it  io  he  lawful  to  doj 
aniioget^  whatever  we  can  with  safdt/  ;  and  muhitudes  of  his  co* 
adjutoi's  and  followers  have  taughi,   that  pollution  in  almost  every 
firm  ii  lawful  and  tlesirabie^  and  that  animai  cnjoifmtnt  is  the  onlif 
ml  goodn     The  infidels  of  the  French  school,  who  have  not  found 
it  necessary,  like  the  English^  to  rngard  any  appearances,  have 
openly  denied,  and  ridiculed,  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  mo- 
mirty,  as  well  as  of  piety,   1  have  been  informed  by  what  I  esteem 
gooa  authority,  that  a  numerous  assembly  o[  French  Literati^  being 
asked  in  turn,  at  one  of  their  meetings,  by  their  president,  whether 
there  was  any  such  thing  as  moral  obligation j  answered,  in  every 
instance,  that  there  was  not.      This  happened  a  liide  before  the 
French  Revolution*     Since  the  commeBcement  of  that  stupendous 
event,  as  well  as  in  very  many  instances  before,  the  body  of  French 
Infidels  have  not  only  clenied  all  the  obligations  which  bind  us  to 
tniih^  justice,  and  kindness,  but  pitied  and  despised,  as  a  contempt^ 
ibie  wretch,  bewildered  by  ignorance  and  follyj  the  man,  who  be- 
lieves ia  its  existence. 

The  only  instance,  in  which  Infidels  of  any  description  have 
possessed  the  supreme  power  and  government  of  a  countryj  and 
have  attempted  to  dispose  of  human  happiness  according  to  their 
own  doctrines  and  wishes j  is  that  o[ France^  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution,  If  wx  consider  this  government  as  estabhshed 
over  a  nation,  educated  for  ages  to  the  belief  and  obedience  of  ma- 
ny docti'ines  of  Christianity,  and  rctairin^,  as  to  a  great  majority 
of  the  people,  the  habits  formed  by  that  education,  the  state  of  diat 
nation  will  evince,  beyond  a  cjuestion,  that  all,  which  I  have  said,  is 
true  wntliout  exaggeration*  France^  during  this  perioil,  has  been  a 
theatre  of  crimes,  which,  after  all  preceding  perpetrations,  have 
excited  in  the  mind  of  every  spectator,  amazement  and  horror. 
The  miseries,  sufi'ered  by  that  single  Nation,  have  changed  all  the 
histories  of  the  preceding  sufierings  of  Mankind  into  idle  tales,  and 
have  been  enhanced,  and  multiplied,  without  a  precedent,  without 
number,  a  nd  without  a  name.  The  Kingdom  appeared  to  be  changed 
Into  one  great  Prison;  the  inhabitants  converted  into  felons;  and 
tiie  common  doom  of  Man  commuted  for  the  violence  of  the  swoi-d 
and  the  bayonet,  the  sucking-boat  and  the  guillotine.  To  contem- 
plative men  it  seemed  for  a  season,  as  it  the  Knell  of  the  whole 
nation  was  tolled^  and  the  World  summoned  to  its  execution,  and 
its  fimeral.    Within  the  short  time  of  ten  years,  not  less  than  three 
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millions  of  human  beings  are  supposed  to  have  perished,  in  that 
single  country,  by  the  influence  oi  Atheism.  Were  the  world  to 
adopt,  and  be  governed  by,  the  doctrines  of  Franctj  what  crimes 
would  not  Mankind  perpetrate;  what  agonies  would  they  not 
sufier  ? 

Let  us  now  turn  our  view  from  this  prospect  of  guilt  and  desola- 
tion, this  dark  and  final  abyss  of  sin  and  ruin,  ^diere  no  solitary 
virtue  gleams,  where  rio  ray  of  hope  or  comfort  trembles,  through 
the  profound  midnight ;  and  refresn  the  wearied  sight  by  casting 
a  momentary  glance  over  the  moral  world  of  the  Christian.  Here, 
at  the  head  of  the  vast  chain  of  moral  being,  reaching  like  JacobU 
ladder  from  Earth  to  Heaven,  sits  on  the  throne  of  infinite  domi- 
nion, the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  the  God  of  Jacob ; 
the  God  of  all,  who,  like  them,  believe,  worship,  and  obey  their 
Creator.  In  him,  the  Self-existent  and  Infinite  Mind,  the  Christian 
beholds  unceasingly,  an  object  of  boundless  sublimity,  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  loveliness;  commanding  by  the  disclosure  of  his 
character,  and  exhausting,  all  finite  admiration,  complacency, 
love,  and  praise ;  expanding  every  view,  refining  every  afiection, 
and  ennobling  every  attribute.  From  the  immediate  contempla- 
tion of  this  glorious  Being,  raised  to  a  superiority  and  distincUon, 
of  which  he  could  otherwise  have  never  conceived,  he  casts  his 
eyes  abroad  into  the  Universe,  which  that  Being  has  created. 
There  he  beholds  an  endless  train  of  Intelligent  minds  reflecting, 
with  no  unhappy  lustre,  the  beauty  and  glory  of  their  Maker. 
From  the  pre-eminent  dignity  of  the  Archangel,  through  the  glow- 
ing zeal  of  the  Seraph,  and  the  milder  wisdom  of  me  Cherub ; 
through  the  high  endowments  of  Moses,  Isaiah  and  Paul  ^  down  to 
the  humble  but  virtuous  inhabitant  of  a  cottage,  one  spirit  lives, 
and  breathes,  and  actuates,  in  all ;  and  that  spirit  is  divine.  Each 
wears,  and  exhibits,  in  his  own  manner,  and  tnat  manner  a  dehght- 
ful  and  useful  one,  the  image  and  beauty  of  Jehovah.  All,  though 
of  different  magnitudes,  diffuse  a  real  light ;  all  are  stars,  though 
one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory.  All  are  the  subjects 
of  virtuous  affections ;  all  are  fitted  to  admire  and  adore,  to  glorify 
and  enjoy,  their  Creator:  all  are  formed,  and  disposed  voluntarily, 
to  fill  up  their  existence  with  doing  good,  with  promoting  indivi- 
dual enjoyment  and  increasing  universal  happiness  :  all  are  bound 
together  as  children  of  one  God  and  brethren  of  each  other,  by  love 
the  bond  of  perfection.  Every  one,  therefore,  is  lovely  in  the  sight 
of  his  Maker. 

To  this  Universe  of  Minds  the  Christian  believes,  that  the  Crea 
tor,  who  is  of  course  the  rightful  lawgiver,  has  given  laws,  for  the 
direction  of  its  members,  which  reauire  perfect  conduct,  and  ensure 
to  it  perfect  happiness.  These  laws  extend  to  all  the  thoughts 
words,  and  actions,  alike  ;  and  regulate  each  with  unerring  pro 
priety.  Their  obligation  is,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be,  divme  > 
nothing  can  sunder,  nothing  can  lessen  it.     This,  instead  of  being 
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a  source  of  regret  to  him,  is  his  delight ;  for  what  these  lai 
quire  is  belter  than  any  thing  else  ;  and  more  fraught  willi  se 
probation,  worth,  and  enjoyment.     Of  course,  in  all  the  rek 
and  situations  in  life,  as  a  parent  or  a  child,  a  neighbour  or  a  fi 
a  magistrate  or  a  subject,  he  feels  himself,  on  the  one  hand, 
sistib^  obliged,  and,  on  the  other,  entirely  delighted,  to  obey 
dictates.     As  these  dictates  reach  every  moral  being,  in  eve 
tualJon^  and  with  respect  to  every  action,  they  provide  of  a 
znd  universaliy,  for  that  conduct,  in  every  being,  which  is 
mendable  and  desirablct 

Here  an  immoveable  foundation  is  laid  for  peace  within,  fo 
lity  of  mind,  for  real  and  enduring  enjoyment,  in  the  recess 
solitude ;  and  for  the  endless  train  of  duties  and  blessings,  n 
sary  to  the  happiness  of  Society.     A  Rutcr,  formed  in  this  ma 
wilt  govern  only  to  bless.     Subjects  of  the  same  charactej 
obey,  because  rectitude  demands  their  obedience,  and  be 
ihctr  obedience  will  insure  the  happiness  both  of  themselve 
toir  Rulers- 

3dly-  Iwiii  now  examine  (he  views,  which  the  Jttheist  forms 
fmrt  World, 

On  this  subject,  a  few  observations  only  will  be  necessary. 
Trhole  of  the  Atheist's  Creed,  with  respect  to  the  future  wor 
comprised  in  the  following  summary  :  That  his  body,  begi 
Chance  or  Necessity j  is  continued  without  design,  and  pei 
without  hope;  and  that  his  soul  is  a  mere  attribute  of  his 
I      useless  ana  worthless  while  he  lives j  and  destined  at  his  de^ 
'       rottenness  and  corruption  :  "  Death  an  eUrna!  sktp^^  he  eng 
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who  made  il,  a  spiritual  body.  Ever  young,  active,  and  iindecs 
ing,  it  shall  be  reunited  to  the  immortal  mind,  purified  from  eve 
stain,  and  every  error.  This  perfect  man  shall  be  admitted,  w 
an  open  and  abundant  entrance^  into  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  t 
peculiar  residence  of  Infinite  majesty,  and  the  chosen  seat  of  Ir 
nite  dominion.  In  this  noblest  of  all  habitations,  this  mansion 
everlasting  joy,  he  shall  be  united  with  an  innumerable  multitu 
of  companions  like  himself,  sanctified,  immortal,  and  happy.  E 
rolled  among  the  noblest  and  best  beings  in  the  Universe,  a  cAi 
a  priest^  a  king,  in  the  house  of  his  heavenly  Father,  his  endle 
and  only  destination  will  be  to  know,  love,  serve,  and  enjoy  Go 
to  interchange  the  best  aflections,  and  the  best  offices,  with  his  gl 
rious  companions  ;  and  to  advance  in  wisdom,  virtue,  and  hapj 
ness,  for  ever. 

In  the  Future  World  of  the  Christian,  therefore,  motives,  endic 
in  their  number,  and  infinite  in  their  power,  excite  him  unceasing 
to  all  the  conduct,  which  can  make  him  useful  and  lovely,  whi« 
can  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures,  or  secure  t 
approbation  of  his  God. 

Thus  have  I  taken  a  summary,  comparative  view  of  these  ti 

schemes  of  existence.    In  that  of  the  Christian,  an  intelligent  Mir 

possessed  of   boundless  power,  wisdom,   and  goodness,  exist 

from  everlasting  ;  commanded  into  being  the  Universe  of  Matt< 

and  the  Universe  of  Minds ;  is  present  in  every  place ;  sees,  wi 

an  intuitive  survey,  every  thing ;  controls  all  things  with  an  a 

mighty  and  unerring  hand ;  and  directs  all  to  the  accomphshmei 

of  the  divine    and   eternal   purpose,   for  which  all  were   made 

Over  the  Univei^se  of  Minds,  destined  to  an  immortal  existence 

he  exercises  a  moral  and  eternal  government ;  and  prescribes  laws 

which  require  the  best  conduct,  and  insure  the  greatest  happiness 

To  obedience  he  promises  an  endless  reward ;  to  disobedience  h( 

threatens  an  endless  punishment.     From  this  great  source,  th< 

Christian  sees  himself  derived ;  to  this  glorious  end,  believes  him 

self  destined ;  and  in  this  sublime  scheme,  is  presented  with  all  mc 

tives  to  make  him  good,  and  with  all  means  to  make  him  happy. 

The  Atheist,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  all  things  derived  fror 

chance,  or  necessity ;   originated  without  design ;  existing  to  n 

purpose,  and  terminating,  whenever  they  do  terminate,  by  the  cc 

ercion  of  Fate,  or  the  sport  of  Accident,  as  they  began.     Himse 

he  regards  as  a  lump  of  organized  Matter ;  without  a  Mind  ;  with 

out  law  or  government,   except  that  of  Fate  or  force ;  w^ithoi 

moral  action  ;  incapable  of  obligation  or  rectitude  ;  united  to  hi 

fellow-men  only  by  Time  and.Place ;  formed  only  to  animal  enjoy 

ment;  and  destined  to  perish  with  his  kindred  brutes.     By  thi 

scheme,  all  that  is  glorious,  divine,  and  lovely,  in  that  of  the  Chris 

tian,  is  annihilated;  and  all  which,  in  the  natural  world,  cannot  b 

annihilated,  and  which  possesses  an  inherent  greatness  and  subli 

mity,  is  miserably  contracted  and  degraded.     Nothing  is  left  to  ex 
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pad  liis  views,  refine  his  affections,  or  ennoble  his  conduct 
livea  to  virtue,  dignity,  and  usefulness,  he  obliterates  from  the  c^ 
lion.  In  the  future  World,  he  finds  no  such  motives  ;  for  to 
the  future  world  is  nothing.  His  evil  passions,  in  the  mean  t] 
(for  such  passions,  whencesoever  derived,  he  possesses) 
loose  without  restrarnt,  to  rage  and  riot  without  controU  Oil 
moUi^es  to  do  evil,  his  scheme  is  prolific  \  of  motives  to  do  gool 
is  absolutely  barren.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  founded  on  mere  | 
pothesjs,  sustained  by  no  evidence,  and  believed,  against  den 
sMJon  and  impossibility. 

Thus  it  is,  I  think,  unanswerably  evident,  that  Ae,  who  hath  st 
Then  is  no  God^  is  a  Fool;  that  his  Atheism  is  a  scheme,  diet 
only  by  an  evil  hmri ;  that  it  corrupts^  of  course,  the  whole  ml 
character;  that  it  is  productive  of  all  abominahU  works;  and  I 
it  completely  precludes  ikt  performance  of  any  thing  that  is  g^ 
Vol.  L  15 


SERMON  IV. 

UNITY  OF  GOD. 
I.  CoEiNTHiARS,  viii.  4. — Tkcre  it  none  other  Ood  but  onL 

In  the  three  preceding  sermons,  I  have  attempted  to  pr 
Existence  of  God ;  to  refute  the  Objections,  and  expose  the  s 
of  Atheists ;  and  by  an  examination  of  the  necessary  Infla 
these  systems  on  the  intellect,  heart,  and  life,  compared  y9 
of  the  Christian  system,  to  show  the  malignant  efficacy  of 
mer,  and  the  desirable  consequences  of  the  latter. 

The  text  is  a  direct  declaration  of  the  Unity  of  God;  thenfi 
ject  of  discourse  in  the  order  which  I  have  proposed. 

That  there  is  but  one  God,  is  a  doctrine  acknowledged 
country  by  every  man.  No  attempt,  therefore,  to  prove  the 
ness  of  this  doctrine  by  arguments,  can  be  necessary,  in  c 
produce  conviction  of  its  truth.  My  design,  in  choosing  it 
subject  of  the  present  discourse,  is,  to  exhibit  the  manner^  i 
we  become  possessed  of  it,  and  the  evidence,  with  which  it  is  oi 
In  pursuing  this  design,  I  shall  inquire  in  the 

I.  place.  What  arguments  are  presented  to  us  by  the  w 
Creation  and  Providence  in  support  of  this  doctrine : 

II.  What  views  men  have  entertained  concerning  it,  undet 
rection  of  Reason : 

III.  PHiat  has  been  the  influence  of  Revelation  on  the  recepi 
continuance  of  this  doctrine. 

I.  /  sfiall  inquire,  what  arguments  are  presented  to  us,  by  th 
of  Creation  and  Providence,  in  support  of  this  doctrine. 

In  answer  to  this  inauiry,  I  observe,  that  the  works  of  C 
and  Providence  fumisn  to  Reason,  unaided  by  Revelation, 
lowing  considerations. 

1  St.  The  human  mind,  whenever  it  has  admitted  the  being 
inflnite  God,  has  plainly  found  a  diffictdty  in  admitting  the  c; 
of  more. 

This  argument  I  have  chosen  to  express  in  these  general 
because  I  am  aware,  that  different  men  have  thought  different 
cerning  this  subiect.  This,  indeed,  is  not  at  all  to  be  wond< 
when  we  remember  the  peculiarly  abstruse  nature  of  those  do 
which  respect  Infinity.  The  only  conception,  which  the 
mind  is  capable  of  forming  concerning  infinity,  is  that  it 
This  fact  we  distinctly  understand ;  and  from  it  we  cat 
with  success  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  thing,  which  is  infinite^ 
more  proper  language,  the  nature  of  irAnity  itself,  we  cam 
deriitand,  nor  can  we  argue  firom  i*  at  all.  As  the  idea  cannc 
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our  minds }  so  it  is  plain,  we  can  never  compare  il  with  any  ol 
idea;  for  il  is  self-evident,  that  an  ideaj  which  we  have  not, 
neTer,  by  us,  be  compared  with  another  idea.  Of  course,  no  i 
position  can  be  formed  by  us,  in  this  case,  and  no  argument  fou 
ed,  or  conducted,  with  any  knowledge,  or  evidence*  In  e\i 
SBch  case,  where  men  think  that  they  conceive,  argue ,  conclJ 
and  demonstrate,  they  deceive  themselves;  and  will,  if  tbeyl 
arainc,  find,  that  they  have  formed  propositions  without  ideasJ 
mere  collections  of  signs  without  any  thing  signified  j  so  fa  I 
kast  as  thty^re  concerned.  [ 

Multitudes  of  mankind  have  considered  it  as  obviously  imd 
lible,  that  two  mjinite  beings  sftouid  exist.     As  an  infinite  bJ 
ifid  fiaite  beings  can,  however,  coexist  in  time  and  place,  1 1 
to  decisive  evidence,  that  two  infinite  beings  cannot  coexist, 
tiuth,  there  is  no  perceptible  difliculty,  arising  from  the  naturl 
the  case,  in  supposing,  Uiat  Spirits,  or  immaterial  beings,  can  I 
copy  the  same  place,  at  the  same  dme.     The  conti-ary  opi 
mm,  at  least,  to  attribute  to  Spirits  a  property,  or  mode  of 
iDg,  substantially  the  same  with  what  is  called  Solidity^  or  Imp 
HabiUty,  in  Matter. 

Others,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  who  have  acknowledged 
iflfinilc  God,  have  regarded  the  acknowledgment  of  more  ai| 
absurdity.     In  this  sentiment  have  concurred  the  Pairiaj-chs,  J 
Chmtjans,  Mohammedans,  and  all  those  modem  Infidels, 
Ibtc  not  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  God.     These  classc! 
Bseti  have,  with  one  voice,  renounced  the  idea  of  more  than 
mchGod,     Such  a  general  accordance  in  men,  differine  in  01 
irapects  so  widely,  clearly  indicates,  that  the  admission  of  one 
site  God  brings  w^ith  it^  to  the  human  mind,  serious  difllc 
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of  this  subje^ctj  taken  in  all  its  parts,  it  would  seem,  toweTcr,  ihat 
the  evil  God^  or  Ani^^^^^  was  inferior  to  ilie  Aya&(fyofij  or  good  GodL 
Two  equal  original  causes  seem  not  to  have  been  received  inioanj 
scheme  of  Theology  ;  much  iess  two  infinite  original  Causes.  That 
such  was  eencraily  the  fact,  if  not  universally,  will,  I  presume,  be 
acknowledged  witnout  a  question. 

From  all  these  facts,  taken  together,  it  may,  I  think,  be  feirly 
concluded,  that  the  sense  of  the  human  mind  has  every  where  been 
against  the  admission  of  more  than  one  Infinite  God. 

2dly.  Although  the  proof s  of  the  existence  of  God  art  amipleit^^ti 
there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  more  than  one  God. 

The  argument  for  the  being  of  God,  which  I  mentioned  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  happiest  manner  by  Mr.  Locke^  proves  unanswerablj 
the  being  of  one  eternal,  self-existent  Cause,  possessed  of  sufficient 
InteUigence  to  contrive,  and  sufficient  Power  to  create,  the  Uni- 
verse of  worlds,  and  all  which  it  contains.  The  existence  of  one 
such  Cause  completely  removes  from  the  mind  every  difficulty,  and 
satisfactorily  accounts  for  every  thing.  But  this  argument  proves 
nothing  concerning  the  existence  of  a  second  Cause ;  nor  does  it 
possess  the  smallest  influence  to  persuade  us  that  a  second  exists. 

The  argument,  which  I  mentioned  as  managed  with  peculiar  f^ 
licity  by  Bishop  JBerkeley^  exhibits  in  a  difierent  manner,  but  witk 
conclusive  evidence,  one  universally  present  and  imiversally  acting 
Power;  animating,  directing,  and  controlUng  all  things :  but  it fiff- 
nishes  not  a  single  trace  of  evidence,  that  there  is  a  second. 

From  the  existence  of  jEpiV,  a  considerable  number  of  men  have, 
I  acknowledge,  imagined,  that  there  was  reason  to  suppose  the  ex- 
istence of  a  second  Original  Cause.  They  appear  to  have  argued 
in  this  manner :  "  The  good  and  perfect  Cause  cannot  be  the 
source  of  Evil.  Particularly,  he  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  concern- 
ed, or  connected,  with  the  existence  of  Moral  Evil.  Such  Evil, 
however,  exists;  and  has,  therefore,  been  produced.  Of  course, 
there  must  have  been  some  other  Cause,  beside  the  good  and  pe^ 
feet  one.'' 

This  argument  is  specious,  but  plainly  imsound.  For,  should  it 
be  admitted,  as  perhaps  it  safely  may  be,  that  Evil  cannot  proceed 
immediately  from  the  perfect  God ;  yet  no  argument  can  be  alleged, 
to  prove,  that  he  cannot  with  entire  propriety  create  such  moral 
Beings,  as,  left  to  themselves,  may  yield  to  temptations,  necessari- 
ly existing  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  thus  fall  into  Sin.  In  any 
supposable  world,  Pleasure  may  of  course  attend  transeression; 
because  Good  may  and  must  exist,  (if  Good  exist  at  all)  wnich  can- 
not be  lawfully  enjoyed.  The  Good,  which  lawfully  belongs  only 
to  others,  may  be  seen,  coveted,  and  seized ;  and  thus  for  the  time 
enjoyed.     Finite  Beings  may,  therefore,  be  induced  by  the  present 

{>rospect  of  this  Pleasure  to  transgress ;  or  in  other  words,  to  sin. 
t  has  not  hitherto  been  shown ;  I  presume  it  cannot  be  shown  ; 
that  God  is  by  his  perfections  obliged  to  prevent  the  existence  of 
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ofal  Evil,  originated  in  this  manner,  nor  of  Natural  Evil,  as  it| 
'oper  punislmient. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  ihe  perfections  of  God  cannot  fail  lo  ope 
ite  in  sach  a  manner,  as  to  produce  the  greatest  good  ;  I  acknoT 
dge  it.     Still  it  cannot  be  proved,  nor  be  rendered  in  any  degrel 
tohible,  that  the  greatest  possible  Good  will  not  be  found  in 
yHem,  ioto  which  Evil  has  athnission.     That,  in  such  a  SysteD 
reat  Good  may  exist,  is  unquestionable.     The  Scriptural  Scheml 
f  Redemption  proves,  unanswerably,  to  all  who  beheve  the  Bibl^ 
baiGood  will,  and,  to  those  who  do  not  believe  it,  that  Good  maj 
pring,  in  a  world  where  evil  is  found,  greater  than  any  otheJ 
rhich  can  be  imagined  by  the  human  Mind,     This  argument  i; 
berefore,  wholly  lame  with  respect  to  the  purpose,  for  which  it  i| 
nEruduced ;  and  furnishes  not  the  least  reason  for  supposing  sucf 
I  second  Cause. 

3dfy*  If  there  were  morE  God^  than  one,  t*  is  incredible^  thai  ni 
rmf  ihotdd  be  furnished  of  thtir  txisienct. 

As  no  Intelligent  being  can  act  at  all,  without  an  end  in  viev 
OT  which  he  acts  ;  soj  as  has  been  heretofore  observed,*  the  end 
[iroposed  by  the  Creator  of  all  things,  must  have  been  found  i| 
iimsetf,  and  could  have  been  no  otlier,  than  the  manifestation  ^ 
!uE  own  Glory.     The  end  of  the  Creation  of  man  must  of  coursl 
b?e  been,  that  he  should  coincide  with  this  great  design  in  the  ea 
mm  of  all  his  faculties ;  that  he  should  discern  it  with  his  unded 
standing,  relish  it  in  his  affections,  and  promote  it  with  his  activl 
powers.     But,  if  more  Gods  than  one  were  concerned  in  the  Creif 
Qotiof  Man,  and  of  the  Universe,  it  is  evident,  that  this,  the  onlj 
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whole,  and  the  only,  end,  which  his  Maker  could  propose  in  crea- 
tine Man. 

But  to  Man's  perfonnance  of  all,  or  any,  of  these  sendees,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  that  he  should  know  the  Beings  who  crtaitc 
him^  and  become  acquainted,  in  some  degree  at  least,  with  his  cha- 
racter: and  to  this  knowledge  the  previous  knowledge  of  his  exist- 
ence is  indispensable.  To  an  unknown  Being,  Man  cannot  be 
conscious  of  indebtedness  or  obligation.  By  an  unknown  Being, 
he  cannot  be  voluntarily  govenied.  To  the  laws  of  an  unknown 
Being,  he  cannot  be  voluntarily  subject.  To  an  unknown  Being, 
he  cannot  be  thankful.  The  character  of  an  unknown  Being,  he 
can  neither  adore,  admire,  love,  nor  praise.  If,  then,  his  Creatoi 
be  unknown,  and  necessarily  unknown,  Man  cannot  possibly,  how- 
ever virtuously  he  may  be  disposed,  fulfil  the  only  purpose,  foi 
which  he  was  made.  Of  course,  his  Creator  has,  in  the  case  sup 
posed,  made  Man  for  a  single  end ;  and  has  yet  so  ordered  tn< 
state  of  things,  as  to  preclude  him  from  any  possibility  of  answer 
ing  this  end.  In  other  words,  he  has  created  Man  solely  to  ac 
complish  a  certain  purpose  ;  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  on  his  owi 
part,  prevented  that  purpose  from  any  possibility  of  accomplish 
ment. 

What  I  have  here  said  of  one  Creator,  or  one  God,  is,  with  ex 
actly  the  same  force,  applicable  to  two,  or  three,  or  more  Creaton 
If  two  or  more  Gods,  sustaining  the  same  character  of  Infinit 
Perfection,  have  been  concerned  in  the  Creation,  and  Providenci 
of  this  world  5  it  is  unquestionable,  that  they  made  the  World,  an 
Man  upon  it,  for  some  end ;  and  that  this  end  must  have  termina 
ted,  as  I  have  already  in  substance  remarked,  in  themselves ;  01 
in  other  w^ords,  must  have  been  the  manifestation  of  their  ow 
glory.  In  the  same  degree  it  is  evident,  that  Man  must  have  bee 
alike  indebted  to  them  all  for  his  being  and  his  blessings  ;  must  t 
subject  to  their  laws  and  government ;  must  be  bound  voluntsuil 
to  coincide  with  their  designs  ;  and  must  owe  them  equal  adoratioi 
wonder,  love,  and  praise.  In  order  to  the  possibility  of  his  fulfi 
ling  this  end,  and  performing  these  duties,  it  is  absolutely  necessi 
ly,  that  he  should  Know  his  obligations  to  them ;  and  to  this  kno¥ 
ledge  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  he  should  know  their  exis 
ence.  Whence  then,  if  two  or  more  such  Beings  exist,  to  whoi 
Man  is  equally  indebted  for  his  being  and  his  blessings,  has  it  conn 
to  pass,  that  he  is  precluded,  by  a  natural  impossibility,  from  dL 
covering  the  existence  of  any  more  than  one  ?  Whence  is  it,  ths 
all  his  sense  of  obligation  for  these  high  benefits ;  whence  is  i 
that  his  gratitude,  his  voluntary  subjection  to  divine  governmen 
his  voluntary  coincidence  with  the  divine  designs,  his  love,  bis  p 
verence,  his  complacency,  and  his  obedience,  due  alike  to  all  b 
glorious  Authors  and  Benefactors  ;  are  by  absolute  necessity,  ac 
without  a  possibility '  of  its  being  otherwise,  confined  to  oac 
VVhence  is  it,  that  Man  is  so  situated  as  to  make  the  very  attemp 
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lie  very  design,  to  render  any  part  of  this  s entice  to  any  other, 
sides  one  GqQj  a  crime,  an  act  of  impiety,  ingratitude,  and  r 
Hott?    Whence  is  it,  that  his  other  Creators,  who  formed  him, 
tbal  he  might  reader  to  ihcm  these  solemn  acts  of  regard,  ij 
furnished  him  with  no  trace  of  their  agency,  with  no  proof  evei 
their  ciistcnce  \  and  have  thus  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  rei 
tliem  any  regard  whatever " 

As  this  stale  of  things  must,  if  it  exist,  have  been  producei 
tlw!  voluntary  act  of  these  supposed  Gods,  it  wiHj  I  think,  be 
ceded,  that  these  questions,  taken  in  their  connexion  with  the 
ceding  observations,  can  admit  of  no  answer*     If  this  opinion 
Y^i^  It  will  also  be  conceded  that  this  argument  irom  Reason 
ike  Unity  of  God,  is  not  far  from  being  conclusive, 

4tlily*   The  Unity  of  Design,  and  Agtncy^  in  Crmtion  and  Pi 
imct,  fumithts  anothtr  argument  in  proof  of  ihc  existence  of\ 
mGod* 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  the  works  of  Creation 
Prov'idence,  we  discern  a  cjeneral  simpUcity^  and  harmony,  in 
natunr,  and  operations  of  all  things.     Amid  the  immense  conj 
cation,  which  surrounds  us,  we  perceive  one  set  of  laws,  in  acci 
awe  with  which  all  things  proceed  in  their  course*     The  s; 
causes  produce,  uniformly,  the  same  effects  in  every  place,  and 
tJod*    Vegetables  spring  from  the  same  seed ;  germinate  byl 
lame  means  ;  assume  the  same  form  \  sustain  the  same  quaht 
aist  ihrough  the  same  duration  ;  and  come  to  the  same  end. 
ma]s,  also,  are  born  in  one  manner  5  and  exhibit  the  same 
powers,  and  tendencies.     Man  has  one  origin,  form,  life,  sy 
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there  is  igncnance,  there  may,  and  naturally  will  be,  doubt;  and, 
where  there  is  doubt,  there  will  not  be  complete  satis&ction.  Its 
whole  force,  however,  is  lent  to  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  but  one 
God.  Against  the  existence  of  two  infinite  Beings  of  opposite  cha- 
racters and  designs,  it  is,  I  think,  unanswerable.  Should  it  be  al- 
leged, that  it  is  no  proof  against  the  existence  of  two  or  more  Infi- 
nite Beings,  of  the  same  character  and  designs,  I  admit  the  alle^< 
tion ;  but  observe,  that  the  beings  alleged,  having,  according  to  die 
supposition,  exacdy  the  same  knowledge,  disposition,  and  power, 
must,  of  course,  exercise  exactly  the  same  agency ;  and  would, 
therefore,  constitute  but  one  Supreme  Agent,  or  one  God. 

I  will  not  assert,  that  these  arguments  amount  to  a  demonstia* 
tion ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  are  attended  with  high  pro- 
bability. The  third  of  them,  in  my  view,  cannot  be  shaken.  Uni- 
ted, they  reasonably  require  our  belief  of  one  God  only ;  and  a) 
the  same  time  evince,  that  the  existence  of  more  Gods  than  one 
is  a  mere  hypothesis,  the  admission  of  which  is,  of  course,  a  con* 
temptible  absurdity.     I  shall  now  inquire, 

11.  What  views  Men  have  entertained  of  this  doctrinej  under  tk 
direction  of  Reason. 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  it  may  be  observed, 

1st.  That  all  the  ancient  Nations^  of  whose  rel^ious  opinions  m 
have  a  distinct  account,  appear ,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  existena 
to  have  acknowledged  one  God. 

Among  these  nations,  may  be  mentioned  the  Persians^  Hmdoos 
Chinese,  Tartars,  Chaldeans,  Phenicians,  Canaanites,  AraHnam 
Egyptians,  and  Romans.  Thus  Abimelech,  Pharaoh,  Job,  his  thu 
friends,  Elihu,  Melchizedeck,  Nahor,  and  Laban;  Zerdusht  or  Zc 
roaster,  Lao  Kiun,  Confucius,  the  ancient  Brahmans,  the  author  c 
the  Orphic  Hymns,  and  Mmia  Pompilius ;  all  appear  to  have  be 
lieved  m  the  original  and  perfect  Cause  of  all  things.  The  peopl 
of  the  Tliebaid,  or  l^er  Egypt,  for  a  long  time,  worshipped  toi 
God  alone.  From  these  facts,  connected  with  manv  others,  whic 
cannot  now  be  mentioned,  particularly  from  the  iact,  that  Jfoa 
lived  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  flood,  and  that  Ska 
lived  five  hundred  and  twelve  years,  (according  to  the  chronolog] 
which  I  choose  to  adopt^  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  certainty,  that  a 
ancient  Nations  acknowledged  One  God. 

2dly.  All  these  stations,  and  all  others  with  them,  except  the  Jem 
some  sooner  and  some  later,  fell  into  the  gross  Idolatry  of  Poh 
theism. 

By  the  laboiu^  of  Sir  William  Jones  and  Mr.  BryarU,  it  appeal 
to  me  evident,  that  the  polytheistical  system  was  originally  one  an 
the  same.  From  the  united  accounts  of  other  writers  concemii 
this  subject,  I  am  equally  satisfied,  that  it  continued  to  be  one ;  n< 
however,  without  many  modifications  and  varieties,  introduced  int 
it  by  superstition,  ignorance,  accident,  caprice,  and  several  oth< 
causes. 
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This  System,  1  consider,  as  originated  by  that  body  of  men  J 
followfd  Mmrod  into  the  plains  of  Shinar^  and  built  the  towl 
Babel;   and  who,  lieing  principally  descendants  of  Cu^h^ 
called  CtishittB^  through  many  succeeding  generations,     Indil 
part  of  their  descendants,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Htibts 
the  Southwestern  border  of  the  Red  Sea,  call  themselves  bj 
bmuCi  at  the  present  timet     These  people,  in  consequence  of 
(iispersjon  by  means  of  the  confusion  of  their  language,  and  ol 
vera!  subsequent  attacks,  made  upon  them  by  the  descendar 
Shm  and  Japkith^  in  two  successive  instances,  under  the  comij 
dChtdariaofmr^  and  afien^iirds  by  the  Egi/ptiansj  were  dispd 
ullitEiately  into  Persia^  Hmdonstan^  and  the  countries  eastwa 
it;  into  Canaan^  ^gVP^i  t^be  Lesser  Jhia^  Thrace^  and  all  the  < 
tri€S  bordering  on  the  Mtdittrrammu     Wherever  they  went,  I 
spread  their  Poly  the  istical  Idolatry,  which  in  this  manner  ultiml 
mled  the  World.     The  Confusion  of  Tongues  1  place  four  hun 
ixA  eleven  years  after  the  Deluge. 

From  these  two  facts,  compared,  1  deduce  this  important! 
triae^  thai  the  kn&w ledge  of  one  God,  tsas^  among  ail  ancienc 
tms,  dtrived  mfatifrQm  iradiHonaiy  instrtirjion  ;  and  that  \ 
rmlt  of  ffuch  investigations ^  as  the  Reason  of  Man  entered  v 
ttmng  this  subject,  was  either  Polytheism  or  Jiiheism*  Whilfj 
tmdiiionary  instruction  was  conveyed,  and  received,  without  I 
to,  Mankind  acknowledged  and  worshipped  Jehovah,  the  1 1 
ami  tnie  God.  But,  so  soon  as  the  tradition  became  corruptecf 
Iflowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  became  con-uj 

Jegrecs  vanished.     Traces  of  both,  indeed^  remamel 
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The  oriLriii  "I   Tol)  ilH'i^ni.  i>^   tuiiiid   in   luinuin  r(a>oiiIn2:>  onlv. 
In  A>ia  and   m   J-aii'ujK'   alikr.   1*1iiI()m)])Ii\  lla^  il('\i>C'(K  extended, 
and  established,  this  miserable  system ;  and,  as  Philosophy  has 
been  advanced,  the  errors  of  Polytheism  have  been  enhanced  and 
multiplied,  or  have  terminated  in  Atheism.    In  the  most  flourishing 
state  of  Philosophy  in  Greece j  Rome^  ^SSP^y  Persia^  and  IB$idoostm^ 
Polytheism  has  been  the  most  absurd,  its  errors  the  most  numerous^ 
and  its  worship  the  most  abominable.    The  doctrines  of  the  jinu'^ 
rican  Savages  concerning  God,  Religion,  and  Duty,  are  far  les^ 
perplexed,  censurable,  and  ridiculous,  than  those  oi  these  leamecS. 
Countries.     Nor  were  their  own  doctrines  in  any  measure  deserv — 
ing  of  such  severe  condemnation  before,  as  at,  and  after,  the  pre- 
valence of  their  Philosophy.    Atheism  appears  to  have  been  th^ 
offspring  of  Philosophy  alone.     If  we  except  the  Bos-jetmarUj  th^ 
lowest  and  most  persecuted  people  of  CafDnaria,  and  more  unable^ 
and  unlikelv,  to  presei*ve  traditionary  knowledge  than  any  othexr 
Nation  in  the  World,  (and  concerning  even  these  there  is  doubt^ 
and  if  we  add  to  them  the  other  Caffres,  there  is  no  solid  reason  tc^ 
beUeve,  that  Atheism  was  ever  adopted  by  plain,  unlearned  men  -^ 
or  admitted  by  the  exercise  of  common  sense.     Nor,  if  we  allov^" 
this  people  to  be  ignorant  of  a  God,  is  it  true,  that  they  have  adopt^ — 
ed  Atheism.    Their  Ancestors  may  have  lost  the  knowledge  of  God  ^ 
and  they  may  not  have  recovered  it.   But  Atheism  is  a  tmng  totall^^ 
diverse  from  the  mere  want  of  the  knowledge  of  a  God,     It  is  th^ 
disbelief  and  rejection  of  God^  after  the  idea,  and  the  character,  o^^ 

Gvd,  have  been  presented  to  the  mind,  and  proof s  furnished  of  his  ex 

istence.  Atheism,  in  this  its  proper  sense,  has  probabfy  neve*:*" 
been  adopted  by  plain,  unlettered  men.  But,  in  tnis  sense,  it  ha^B» 
been  originated,  defended,  and  glorified  in,  by  many  sects  of  Phi- 
losophers, in  many  ages,  and  in  many  countries. 

To  the  account,  which  I  have  here  given,  of  the  result  of  hu^ — 
man  reasortings  on  the  subject  of  this  discourse,  it  may  perhaps  be^ 
objected,  that  Pythagoras,  Thales,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle^ 
held,  and  taught,  the  doctrine  of  one  God.     I  admit  the  assertioi^- 
with  some  qualifications ;  but  deny,  that  it  is  any  objection  to  whaC:^^ 
I  have  said.     It  is  well  known,  that  Pythagoras  and  Thales,  th^? 
founders  of  the  Ionic  and  Italic  sects  of  Philosophy,  were  the  pirent^- 
of  all  the  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks.    It  is  equally  well  known,  thaC- 
these  two  men  founded  their  doctrines,  concerning  subjects  of  thi^ 
nature,  chiefly  on  traditions,  which  they  collected  from  different^ 
nations  with  intense  assiduity.     Pythagoras,  particularly,  travelled 
in  quest  of  information  in  Theology  and  Morals  into  Egypt,  Judea^ 
Babylon,  Persia,  and  Hindoostan.  Of  this  we  are  directly  informed 
by  Jamblichus,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  Porphyry ;  and,  also,  by" 
Hindoo  records,  now  in  being.    Porphyry  particularly  declares,  that. 
he  resided  seven  years  on  Mount  Carmel.     Thales,  also,  whose 
mother  was  a  Phenician  woman,  travelled  into  Syria,  Phenicia,  and 
probably  into  Judea.    Some  of  the  followers  of  these  disting'jishcJ 
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men,  adhered  more,  some  less,  and  others  not  at  all,  to  the  sjl 

of  doctrines,  and  the  scheme  of  philosophizing,  which  they  pursT 
Those,  who  adhered  most  to  their  doctrines,  and  the  tradition! 
which  they  were  founded,  entertained  the  most  correct  and  dtf 
liMe  opinions  concerning  God,     Those,  who  wandered  farl 
from  thera,  entertained  the  most  erroneous  opinions^     Plato\ 
S^crata  were  of  the  former  class ;  and  Arhtoih  of  the  latter* 
resided  twelve  years  in  Egypt,  where  he  conversed  extensively  I 
both  E^tfptians  and  Jews.     In  different  parts  of  his  wTitings  he 
abundantly  taught  us,  that  his  best  doctrines  were  derived 
traditions »  holden  by  Barbarians  ^  or  Joreigners  /of  whom  hel 
dares,  in  one  place,  that  "  they  were  more  ancient  than  the  Gri 
and  lived  nearer  to  the  Gods*"     But  even  he,  and  his  masteif 
cro/fi,  when  they  left  their  traditionary  knowledge,  began  to 
der  from  truth ;  and  taught  a  collection  of  idle  dreams,  which 
dignified  with  the  name  of  Philosophy.     The  correctness  of  s 
oftheir  doctrines,  therefore,  furnishes  not  the  least  objection  aga 
die  ohsen^tions  which  1  have  made, 

hmay  be  further  objected,  that  in  asserting  the  results  of 
soUt  on  this  subject,  to  be  what  1  have  said,  1  lower  the  im porta 
and  usefulness  of  Reason  to  a  degree  beneath  what  Candour  I 
Justice  will  warrant ;  and  in  a  manner  discordant  with  the  ver 
couiit,  which  1  have  given,  concerning  this  subject,  in  the 
part  of  the  present  discourse* 

In  Qnsw^er  to  this  objection,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  accol 
flf^nich  I  have  here  given,  is  a  mere  recital  of  a  matter  of 
namely,  of  what  Reason  has  actually  done  relative  to  this  < 
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2dly.  nere  is  no  other  way  of  Production^  bui  generation. 

3dly..  God  is  not  a  free  agent ;  but  produced  the  World  by  a  ne- 
cessity of  Nature. 

The  first  of  these  arguments  is  a  falsehood ;  and,  if  it  were  true, 
would  be  ridiculously  alleged ;  because  it  cannot  in  the  remotest 
manner  affect  the  point  in  question. 

The  second  is  a  mere  assumption,  taken  gratuitously  from  the 
birth  and  progress  of  Vegetables  and  Animals ;  and  might  with  the 
same  propriety  be  employed  to  prove,  that  men  could  never  exist, 
unless  they  had  been  originally  planted  in  the  ground,  and  sprang 
up  under  Uie  nutritive  influence  of  the  Earth,  IiUin,  and  Sunshine. 
I  et  Ocellus  was  so  satisfied  of  it,  that  he  believed  the  Earth  to 
have  been  thus  generated ;  to  have  grown  from  an  infantine  to  an 
adult  size ;  and  to  be  destined  to  decline,  and  dissolve,  like  an  ani- 
mal body;  and  all  this,  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  main  principle, 
the  eternity  of  the  World.  Aristotle^  who  derived  his  doctrines  on 
this  subject  fit)m  Ocellus^  supposed,  that,  if  the  first  matter  were 
not  created,  it  must  have  been  generated  by  some  preceding  mat- 
ter ;  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum ;  not  perceiving,  that  he  was  here 
teaching  a  self-contra(£ction,  for  sound  Philosophy.  Plato  taught 
that  TXt|,  or  the  Chaos,  was  the  source  of  moral  evil ;  and  in  this 
opinion  was  followed  by  a  multitude  of  others.  These  doctrines, 
taught  by  Philosophers  of  the  first  rank,  will,  I  presume,  exonerate 
me  from  this  charge,  but  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  specimens  of  a 
similar  nature.  I  will  only  add  to  them  that  memorable  declara- 
tion of  Cicero ;  Nihil  tam  absurdum,  quod  non  dixerit  aliquis  Phi- 
losophorum.*  With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  objection,  that  my 
own  observations  are  discordant,  I  answer,  that  under  the  first  head 
of  discourse,  I  have  alleged  such  arguments,  as  we,  possessed  of 
all  the  advantages  derived  fix)m  Revelation,  are  enabled  to  gaia 
fix)m  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence.  We  already  know 
the  existence  and  character  of  God.  These  were  the  venj  points 
in  question  with  the  philosophers,  whom  I  have  named.  The  Re- 
velation, to  which  we  are  indebted  for  this  knowledge,  has  also  en- 
abled us  to  reason  on  these  subjects  in  a  manner,  which  was  im- 
possible to  them,  great  as  their  abilities  were.  The  arguments, 
which  I  have  alleged,  therefore,  except  perhaps  the  last,  were 
probably  never  thought  of  by  these  men.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know, 
that  the  third  of  them  is  found  in  any  book  whatever. 

3dly.  No  nation,  which  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  one  God  derived 
from  tradition,  has  been  ever  known  to  regain  it,  unless  by  the  aid  of 
Revelation. 

The  Ancients  plainly  derived  this  knowledge  from  Noah;  and, 
when  they  had  lost  it,  fell,  universally,  into  hopeless  Polytheism. 
Nor  is  there  a  single  exception  to  the  remark,  tnat,  whenever  Re- 
velation has  not  revived  this  knowledge,  mankind  remain  Polythe- 
ists  to  the  present  hour. 

*  Cicero  de  Nat  Deomm. 
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Ills  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  J^ws^  Chrisi\ 
Mohammedans^  and  InfidtUj  have  derived  this  knowledge  wl 
from  the  Scriptures, 

4tlily,  No  account  exists  of  any  indhidua!^  who  hy  the  mtrc  f I 
tist  of  his  Eeason  discovcrtd  the  existence  of  one  Godm 

Immense  multitudes  of  great  and  learned  men  have^  in  diffel 
ages,  employed  themselves  laboriously  in  speculations  of  a  the 
gical  nature*  Had  any  one  of  them  made  the  discovery  in  ql 
tion?  an  event  so  important,  so  newj  so  singular,  so  honouiT 
could  not  have  been  unnoticed,  or  unrecorded,  amid  thoysancj 
discoveries,  of  infinitely  less  consequence  and  distinction,  carcf 
treasured  up  in  the  volumoes  of  History*  In  truth,  the  idea  of  I 
pfrfcct  God  is  neither  so  obvious,  nor  so  pleasing,  to  such  mintT 
ours,  aSj  when  once  lost,  to  be  with  any  probability  ever  recovJ 
a^in  by  the  mere  efforts  of  Reason,  When  knoivn,  and  admii 
by  the  early  descendants  of  Noak^  it  was  soon  lost ;  and  witi 
the  direct  aid  of  succeeding  Revelation,  would  have  been  losi 
ever.  In  the  same  manner,  the  hraelite^  wandered,  notwithsti 
ing  the  presence  of  the  Shckinah,  and  the  awfiil  denunciation 
tteir  prophets,  continuaHy  fulfilled  before  them  ;  notwiihstanl 
ic  woncferful  miracles,  which  they  beheld,  and  the  terrible  pui] 
menli  which  they  suffered,  almost  yearly,  into  Polytheism  and  IcJ 
hji  Such  a  God,  as,  when  known  b}^  us,  we  are  unwilling  to 
knowledge  and  to  worship  j  a  God,  whom  we  do  not  like  to  rd 
m  (nir  knowledge^  we  cannot  be  supposed,  with  any  probabilitj 
seek  after,  when  unknown ;  nor  to  search  with  earnestness  foq 

fections^ 
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Of  his  promises,  with  his  performance  of  them ; 

Of  his  predictions,  with  their  fulfilment ; 

Of  his  precepts,  with  absolute  rectitude ;  and 

Of  his  doctrines,  so  far  as  they  can  be  examined  by  us,  with 
truth. 

It  is  also  illustrated,  in  a  glorious  manner,  by  the  perfect  holiness 
of  the  scheme  of  worship  prescribed,  and  of  the  system  of  Pro- 
vidence recorded. 

In  all  these  several  ways,  one  Eternal,  self-existent,  immutable, 
and  perfect  Jehovah,  is  directly  and  abundantly  declared  on  the 
one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  all  Gods,  beside  him,  are  proved  with 
the  same  evidence  to  be  false  and  imaginary.  The  character,  given 
of  this  great  and  awful  Being,  is  such,  as  to  banish  from  the  mind 
the  remotest  suspicion  of  a  second ;  even  if  a  second  were  not  di- 
rectly denied.  All  perfections  are  ascribed  to  him;  and  all  things 
declared  to  proceed  from  him,  and  to  be  under  his  absolute  control. 
The  Universe  is  exhibited  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  him,  as 
holden  in  existence  and  harmony  by  his  hand,  and  as  formed  to  be 
the  instrument  of  his  glory. 

This  evidence,  furnished  bv  Revelation  of  the  Unity  of  God, 
is  such,  that  it  preserved  this  doctrine  among  the  Patriarchs ;  and 
in  spite  of  all  their  tendencies  to  Idolatry,  continued  it  among  the 
Jews^  till  the  Babylonish  captivity;  and  after  that    event,  esta- 
blished it  beyond  a  question.    Since  the  completion  of  the  Christian 
Canon,  there  has  been,  among  those,  who  have  acknowledged  its 
divine  origin,  scarcely  a  debate  on  the  subject ;  Christians,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  gross  Heretics,  who  never  deserved  the 
name  of  Christians,  having  with  a  single  voice  acknowledged,  ani 
worshipped,  the  one  Jehovah,  the  only  living  and  true  God.  They" 
have  not  probably  regarded  these  arguments,  as  amounting  to  a. 
logical  demonstration  ;  but  they  have  justly  regarded  them,  as  re- 
moving every  rational  doubt,  and  as  furnishing  them,  when  coming' 
to  Godj  with  an  immoveable  foundation  for  believing  with  full  as-^ 
surance,  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  all  them  that  dili^ 
gently  seek  him. 

Two  REMARKS  shall  conclude  this  discourse. 
1st.  This  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God  strongly  exhibits  the  wick'-' 
edness  of  Mankind. 

The  one  perfect  God  was  anciently,  and  fully,  known  to  all  Na- 
tions ;  and  has  been,  since,  often  declared  to  a  great  part  of  ths 
habitable  World.  Yet  singular,  solemn,  and  interesting,  as  this 
great  object  is,  and  impossible  as  it  seems,  that  it  should  be  lost  hy 
any  man,  who  has  once  possessed  it,  it  has  still  been  wantonly  for- 
gotten, or  wilfully  rejected,  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  In  the 
place  of  Jehovah  have  been  substituted  Gods  innumerable,  sinAiIs 
stupid,  blind,  deaf,  and  dead ;  and  these  have  been  zealously  wor 
shipped  in  preference  to  the  glorious  Creator  of  all  things.  Mais 
has  made  his  Gods,  and  then  prostrated  himself  before  them. 


Sl3t  IV.] 


UNITT  OF  GOD, 


The  true  and  only  reason  of  this  conduct  iSj  that  men  iovcd  I 

to  Tdain  God  in  their  knowledge.      No  hieher  proof  of  ConiiptJ 

can  be  given  than  this,     Goa  is  infinitely  excellent  and  lovd 

A  good  mind  naturally  regards  him  as  infinitely  more  dcsiral 

than  all  other  objects ;  and  delights  to  contemplate,  love,  and  ol 

him,  m  entire  preference  to  all  other  enjoyments,      A  gro.s.H  i 

mllj  mind,  therefore,  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  apostacy  and  rtA 

Hon,    The  degree  of  this  guilt  is  strongly  seen  in  the  completer  I 

of  the  Apostacy,      God  has  been  totally  banished  5  and  creatui 

tolally  opposite  to  him  in  every  attribute j  have  been  worshippel 

hi*  iteacl.   Thus  the  mind  has  loved  to  recede  as  far  as  possible  it 

its  Maker;  and  not  only  refused  its  proper  love  and  homage] 

faj  but  rendered  them  to  the  vilest  and  most  unworthy  of  I 

aeaturea, 

2dlj%  Fram  the  observations  made  in  this  discourse^  appearsl 
ihtfirongest  iighij  the  necessity  of  Revelation. 

Revelation,  as  I  have  shown j  originally  began,  and  has  aN 
cmititiued,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  and  Uving  God  in  the  wol 
This  ia  infinitely  the  most  important  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  i  J 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  Man,     From  Cj 
all  ihe  good,  w^hich  will  ever  be  enjoy edj  must  be  derived, 
DO  pemianent  or  solid  good  can  be  expected  from  him,  unlf^'iJ 
be  pleased.     To  be  pleased,  he  must  be  obeyed,  and  to  be  obc j 
he  must  be  known.     But  without  revelation  he  has  never  I J 
blown  in  this  World*     Thus  to  the  attainment  of  permanent 
solid  good,  Revelation  is  indispensably  necessary,  and  ir  ' 
ortant. 


SERMON  y. 

ATTRIBUTES    OF   GOD— ETE&NITT   AND   IMMUTABILITT   OF  QOD. 


Psalm  cii.  24 — 21 Itaid,  0  my  Gody  Take  me  not  away  in  the  midd  ofmyimft: 

thy  years  are  throughout  all  generations.  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundation «/ 
the  Earth  ;  and  the  Heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands.  They  shaU  perish^  m 
thou  Shalt  endure;  yeuy  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment;  asavedm 
shaU  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed :  But  thou  art  the  same,  and  ikg 
years  shall  have  no  end. 

In  the  preceding  discourses,  I  have  evinced,  by  such  argu- 
ments, as  appear  to  me  conclusive,  the  existence  of  God  ^  considered 
the  objections  and  schemes  of  Atheism  and  the  influence  of  those 
schemes  on  the  understanding,  heart,  and  life,  of  Man,  compared 
zoith  that  of  the  Christian  System,  and  examined  the  manner,  in 
which  the  Unity  of  God  is  presented  to  us  by  Reason,  and  by  Revtla- 
tion,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  such  attributes  of  this  great 
and  glorious  being,  as  demand  a  particxdar  discussion.  Those, 
which  naturally  claim  our  first  attention,  are  Aw  Eternity  and  Imr 
mutability  ;  subjects  so  intimately  connected,  as  to  be  most  advan- 
tageously considered  together,  in  the  manner  in  which  we  find  them 
in  the  text. 

After  a  series  of  discouraging  and  distressing  thoughts  on  his 
own  troubles,  and  repeated  supplications  to  God  for  deliverance; 
and  after  various  hopes,  and  predictions,  of  the  kindness  of  God 
to  himself,  and  to  the  Church,  recited  in  the  context;  the  Psalmist 
takes  up  his  final  consolation  in  the  perfections,  particularly  in  the 
power,  wisdom,  goodness,  eternity,  and  immutability  of  his  Creator. 
In  the  text,  these  are  exhibited,  as  certain  proof,  that  the  children 
of  God  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  their  seed  be  established  before  him. 
In  the  sublime  language  of  this  divine  writer,  the  foundation  of  the 
Earth  and  the  formation  of  the  Heavens  arc  presented  to  us,  as 
the  handiwork  of  Jehovah;  who  is  considered  as  building  the 
Universe,  as  a  man  erects  his  own  habitation.  With  no  less  mag- 
nificence is  the  same  wonderful  Agent  represented,  as  taking  these 
Heavens  and  folding  them  up  as  a  decayed  garment  is  folded  by 
Its  owner ;  and  laying  them  aside,  as  useless  to  any  fiiture  purpose. 
In  this  imagery  there  is  obviously  a  direct  reference  to  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things ;  when  the  presen*  Heavens  and  Earth,  beir^ 
set  on  flre,  shall  bedissolved,andflee  away;  and  no  place  be  found  for 
them  any  more.  Mutable  in  their  own  nature,  and  destined  to  tem- 
porary purposes  only,  they  will  be  continued  while  their  use  con- 
tinues, and  then  perish  for  ever.  To  this  changing  character  of 
even  these  great  and  splendid  works  of  his  hands,  the  Psahnist 
studiously  contrasts  the  character  of  God.     They  shall  perish,  but^ 


SEfLTT.] 


IMMUTABrUTY  OF  COD. 


ihou  shall  endure^  yea^  all  of  them  shall  waT  old  as  doih  a  g\ 
^nd  as  a  visture  shatt  thou  change  ihem^  and  ikey  shall  be  dm 
lul  thou  art  tht  same  ;  and  thy  ytar&  shall  have  no  end.         I 
In  these  words,  is  presentccf  to  us,  not  only  a  direct  assertl 
a  bighly  poetical,  sublimCj  and  glorious  exnibition,  of  the 
ond  hnmtjdahility  of  God  ;  strongly  impressed  on  the  mint 
contrast,  which  it  forms  to  the  vanishing  character  of  thesl 
nwks  of  his  hands.     The  passage  is  indeed  declared  by  th  J 
lie  Pauly  to  be  a  description  of  the  character,  and  agency. 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  second  person  in  the  divine  TriniLj^ 
to  us,  who  regard  Christ  as  being  unquestionably  God,  it  f 
aclly  the  same  import,  as  if  apphed  to  the  Father,  or  to  thi 
Ifial  at  large.      In  this  hght  1  shall,  therefore,  consider  f 
procted,  under  its  guidance,  to  examine  these  illustrious  at  j 
of  the  Creator, 

L  Gcd  is  Eternal ;  cr,  in  other  words^  his  exisience  is 
hepnningj  or  end* 

Of  this  doctrine  the  text  is  a  direct  assertion,  and  therJ 
CDoiplete  proof :  but  it  is  only  one,  among  a  vast  multitude  \ 
assertions  in  the  Scriptures.     No  attribute  of  God  is  perhaj 
frefjuently  declared,  more  variously  recited,  or  more  uni 
diffused^  throughout  the  sacred  pages.     In  the  very  first 
Genesis  it  is  said,  In  the  beginning  God  crmted  the  Heavens 
ikrih*    He  existed,  therefore,  before  the  beginning  of 
lling^;  or,  in  other  words,  from  everlasting.     In  the  last  < 
of  tJie  Apocalypse,  Christ  solemnly  declares  this  character  I 
Sfif :  /  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  saith  he,  the  begimiing  and  t\ 
%,  the  first  and  tht  last*     In  the  xc.  Psalm,  and  2d,  ver 
divine  writer  exclaims.  Before  the  motmiains  were  brought  ^ 
^«r  thou  hadst  formed  the  Earthy  and  the  Worlds  even  fron 
iiiiimgto  Everlastings  thou  art  God.    I  lif  my  hand  to  Heava 
€od.  Dent,  xxxii,  and  40th,  and  say^  I  live  for  ever*     I  an 
is  I  exist  alike  in  all  times  and  places,  in  Eternity  and  Imn 
'^E&ovAH  and  Jah:  that  is,  Existence  illimitable  by  space  I 
W\on  \  are-   you   i^ell   know,  the   peculiar  and  incommuil 
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safely  assort f'(]  lo  ])0  niorallv  irn|)o>vil.lr,  Tho  Bcini:.  wlio  lla^  all 
^()()(1  in  liis  power,  j)()s>r>>i()ii,  aii<l  enjoyment,  niu>t  1)(*  infirmdv 
delighted  with  perpetual  life,  or  existence.  The  contemplation  of 
his  perfections,  designs,  and  works,  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
eternally  the  supreme  good  of  the  Universe,  the  manifestation  oi 
his  infimte  beauty,  glory,  and  loveliness,  to  the  mtelligent  system, 
for  ever  rising,  enlarging,  and  improving,  and  the  complete  assu^ 
ranee,  that  allhis  pleasure  will  be  accomolished,  constitute  at  once 
an  aggregate  of  happiness,  which  must  oe  regarded  hj  him  with 
immense  complacency,  and  render  his  existence  infimtely  desi- 
rable in  his  own  eyes. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  creatures  can  in  no  way 
affect  the  existence,  or  the  happiness,  of  Cod ;  for,  being  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  him,  they  can  6e,  and  do,  nothing,  but  what  he 
permits.  From  these  considerations  it  is  plain,  that  God  must  con- 
tinue to  exist  for  ever. 

IL  God  18  immutable. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  he  is  subject  to  no  change  in  his  manner 
of  being,  his  perfections,  thoughts,  desires,  purposes,  or  determi- 
nations. 

This  doctrine,  also,  is  directly  asserted  in  the  text.  TTuy  shail 
be  changed  ;  but  thou  art  the  same.  It  is  also  declared  in  various 
other  passages  of  the  Scriptiu*es:  /  am  the  Lord;  I  change  not 
Mai.  iii.  6.  Evert/  good  gift  and  evert/  perfect  gift  is  from  abov^ 
and  Cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights^  with  whom  is  no  varid^ 
bleness^  neither  shadow  of  turning.  Jam.  i.  17.  Jesus  Christ j  iht 
game  yesterday^  to-day^  and  for  ever.  Heb.  xiii.  8. 

In  these  passages  we  are  taught,  not  only  that  there  is  no 
change  in  ^God ;  but  no  variableness  ;  no  capacity  or  possibility  of 
change. 

Of  this  doctrine,  also,  Reason  furnishes  to  him,  who  admits  the 
existence  of  an  Intelligent  Cause  of  all  things,  an  absolute  demon- 
stration. God  gave  being  to  all  things.  Of  coiu^e  he  contrived 
them  all.  Every  being,  and  every  event,  which  has  been,  is,  or 
will  be,  together  with  all  their  qualities  and  operations,  existed  in 
his  mind ;  or,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  David,  were  written  in 
his  book  J  and  what  dayjthey  should  be  fashioned^  when,  as  yet,  thert 
was  none  of  them.*    They  can,  therefore,  furnish  to  him  not  a  sin- 

fle  new  {nought,  or  idea.  His  thoughts  were  the  cause  of  these 
eings  and  events.  They,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  his 
thoughts.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  neither  from  himself,  nor  from 
his  creatures,  can  God  receive  a  single  new  thought.  But,  if  no 
change  can  exist  in  his  thoughts,  it  is  obvious,  that  none  can  exist 
in  his  desires,  designs,  or  determinations.  New  desires  must  be 
originated,  and  new  designs  and  determinations  formed,  if  they 
should  exist  at  all,  in  consequence  of  some  new  views  of  the  Mina, 

*  Pialm  cxxxix.  16     Margin 


SUV  J  IMJVfUTABlLIlT  OF  GOD. 

in  wKich  they  exist  5  some  change  in  the  object  viewed ;  or  in  the 
manner,  in  which  the  mind  regards  the  objects  As  all  the  works 
of  God  are  thus  proved  to  have  been,  according  to  the  declaration 
of  SL  James y  Acts  xv.  18,  known  unto  kirn  from  ike  heginmng  ;  it 
is  evident,  that  no  such  change  is  possible  to  him.  His  desires, 
designs,  and  detenninalions^  must,  therefore,  be  precisely  the  same 
for  ever. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows,  that  the  Eternity  of  God 
is  a  totally  different  thing  from  that,  which  is  ascribed  to  created, 
particularly  to  Intelligent,  beings.  The  Scriptures  attribute  Eter- 
nity in  a  certain  sense  to  Aneels  and  Men ;  but  this  is  wholly  un- 
like the  Eternity  of  God*  All  creatures  change  incessantly  ;  and 
no  idea  can  be  formed  of  their  duration,  but  that  of  a  continual 
succession  of  changes*  Their  thoughts,  desires,  purposes,  and 
determinations,  together  with  their  existence,  are,  and  can  be,  no 
other  than  a  continued  scries  of  changes,  God,  on  the  contrary, 
ii  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  subject  of  the  least  possible  change. 
His  Eternity  is,  of  course,  all  one  present  time.  To  him  there  js 
m  past,  and  no  future  5  nothing  old,  and  nothing  new;  nothing 
gone,  and  nothing  to  come-  Past  and  future  are  modes  of  created 
existence  only  i  and  have  no  application,  no  possible  reference,  to 
tie  Creator. 

This  glorious  and  sublime  truth,  though  thus  demonstrated  by 
Reason,  seems  to  have  been  first  and  alone  communicated  by  Re- 
velation- One  day,  saith  SU  PeUrj  is  ZDttk  ike  Lord  as  a  tho^isand 
mn^  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  The  Apostle  does  not 
bere  speak,  as  he  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  speak,  in  com- 
parative, but  in  absolute,  language*  He  does  not  declare,  that, 
Wcause  the  Eternity  of  God  is  such  an  amazing  duration,  a  thou- 
sand years  will  l>e  so  lost  in  this  abyss,  as  to  be  comparatively  the 
same  thing  with  one  day.  On  the  contrary,  he  intencled  to  declare 
^bat  he  actually  declares ;  that  a  thousand  years  are  to  God  ex- 
acdy  the  same  tning  with  one  day*  In  his  existence  there  is  no 
long,  nor  short,  duration;  nothing  fleeting;  nothing  successive. 
Ht»  duration  is  a  mere  and  eternal  Now.  In  our  own  existence, 
tbe  clearest  resemblance  to  the  duration  of  God  is  found  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  single,  present  moment  of  our  being ;  without 
^ting  at  all  into  view  the  succession  even  of  that,  whicn  immcdi- 
atdy  follows* 

This  doctrine  is,  also,  most  sublimely  exhibited  in  that  singular 
^^cbraiion  of  Isaiah,  Thtis  saitk  the  High  and  Lofty  Ozje,  ihat 
^hiteth  Eternity,  that  is.  He,  who  fills  Eternity  at  once  ;  who  in- 
habits itj  just  as  he  also  inhabits  Immensity.  As  he  is  present  in 
all  the  regions  of  Immensity  at  once;  and  does  not  come  from  the 
West,  pass  by  the  present  place  of  our  existence,  and  go  tolhe 
^^st ;  so  he  fills  Eternity  at  once ;  and  does  not  come  from  the 
Past,  go  by  the  Present,  and  enter  the  Future* 

The  same  transcendently  glorious  mode  of  existence  is  also  sub- 
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limely  indicated  in  the  incommunicable  names  of  God,  I  am,  and 
Jehovah  ;  that  is,  Existence,  present  in  every  place,  and  tbrougii 
every  period  of  duration,  alike. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  How  great  and  glorious  a  character  of  God  is  presented  t9 
us  by  these  perfections. 

Before  the  Mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  he  had  fonui 
the  Earth  and  the  World,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlastingy  he  u 
God.     Possessed  of  perfect  excellence,  contemplating  with  Infinite 
complacency  his  glorious  attributes,  and  containing  in  himself  a 
boundless  sufficiency  for  the  accomplishment  of  every  thing  great 
and  desirable,  he  saw,  that  it  was  becoming  his  character  to  un- 
fold his  perfections,  and  communicate  his  goodness,  to  an  endless 
and  innumerable  race  of  beings.     From  an  Infinite  height,  he  took 
a  survey  of  the  immeasurable  vast  of  possible  beings ;  and  in  an 
expansion  without  limits,  but  desolate  and  wild,  where  notly^  uras, 
called  into  existence  with  a  word  the  countless  multitude  of  Worlds, 
with  all  their  various  furniture.     With  his  own  hand  he  lighted  up 
at  once  innumerable  suns,  and  rolled  around  them  inoumeraUe 
worlds.    All  these  he  so  dispersed,  and  arranged,  as  that  all  re- 
ceived light,  and  warmth,  and  life,  and  comfort ;  and  aU,  at  tiM 
same  time,  he  stored,  and  adorned,  with  a  rich  and  unceasing  ta- 
riety  of  beautv  and  magnificence,  and  with  the  most  suitable  means 
of  virtue  and  happiness.     Throughout  his  vast  empire,  he  sur- 
rounded his  throne  with  Intelligent  creatures,  to  fill  the  immense 
and  perfect  scheme  of  being,  which  originally  existed  with  infinite 
splendour  in  his  own  incomprehensible  Mind.     Independent  of  all 
{X)ssible  beings  and  events,  he  sits  at  the  head  of  this  Universe, 
unchanged,  and  incapable  of  'change,  amid  all  the  successions, 
tossings,  and  tumults,  by  which  it  is  agitated.    When  empires  are 
overthrown,  or  Angels  fall ;  when  Suns  are  extinguished,  and  Sys- 
tems return  to  their  original  nothing ;  he  is  equally  impassive  and 
unmoved  as  when  sparrows  expire,  or  the  hairs  fall  firom  our  heads. 
Nothing  can  happen,  nothing  can  be  done,  beyond  his  expectation, 
or  without  his  permission.     Nothing  can  frustrate  his  designs,  and 
nothing  disappoint,  or  vary,  his  purposes.     All  things,  beside  him, 
change,  and  fluctuate  without  ceasing.     Events  exist,  and  vanisL 
Beings  rise,  and  expire.     But  his  own  existence,  the  thoughts 
which  he  entertains,  the  desires  which  he  admits,  the  purposes 
which  he  forms,   are   the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 
Throughout  the  coming  vast  of  Eternity,  also,  and  the  boundless 
tracts  of  Inunensity,  he  sees  with  serene  complacency  his  own 

Ejrfect  purposes  daily  and  invariably  advancing,  with  a  regular 
Ifilment,  towards  their  absolute  completion.  In  its  own  place,  in 
its  own  time,  and  in  its  own  manner,  each  exists  in  exact  obedience 
to  his  order,  and  in  exact  accordance  with  his  choice.    Nothing 
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lingers,  nothing  hastens :  but  hti  coumd  exactly  stands^  and  alt 

lis  pUasure  wtil  be  precisely  accomplished* 

2<lly»  How  necessarif  are  these  ailributcs  to  the  character  of  Godj 
w  tlu  Rtdtr  of  all  things. 

By  his  Eternity  this  glorious  Being  is  always  m  existence,  to  know 
and  to  bring  to  pass,  to  approve,  or  to  condetmij  to  reward,  or  to 

Ijunish,  whatever  he  pleases,  and  whatever  is  done  by  his  Intel- 
igent  creatures*  As  an  Eternal  Being,  only,  can  he  form  plans  of 
ciistence  and  administration,  which  shall  extend  through  Eternity, 
And  propose  designs,  invested  with  boundless  perfection.  As  an 
Eternal  Being,  omyj  is  he  qualified  to  execute  those  designs  in  an 
everlastirig  progress,  and  to  complete  for  ever  the  Infinite  good, 
which  he  has  be^un. 

By  means  of  his  Eternity  only,  is  he  able  to  offer  to  his  creatures 
eternal  rewards,  and  place  before  them  infinite  motives  to  obedience 
ad  virtue;  rewards  and  motives,  in  their  nature,  differing  im 
mensely  from  all  others.  Without  this  attribute,  with  whatevei 
tbdom  the  system  of  his  works  was  planned,  however  bright  and 
benevolent  the  desij^ns,  which  he  formed,  however  just  ana  escel- 
kiit  hii  administrations,  while  they  continued ;  still,  at  a  period 
comparativelv  near,  the  splendour,  and  the  promise,  of  this  day- 
spring,  woulcf  set  in  darkness  5  and  the  Sun  of  glory,  and  of  good, 
be  extinguished  for  even  The  Universe  of  matter  and  of  minds, 
boldcn  in  being  by  his  hand,  would  at  an  untimely  day,  find  that 
Wd  withdrawn,  and  itself,  with  all  the  prospects  formed,  the  hopes 
indulged,  and  the  blessings  enjoyed,  by  the  unnumbered  hosts  of 
Wii^ent  beings,  sink  at  once  into  the  Abyss  of  Annihilation, 

By  his  Immutabihty,  God  is  possessed  of  immeasurable  dignity 
4Dd  greatness  5  and  fitted  to  be  entirely  feared,  loved,  honoured, 
and  obeyed,  by  all  his  Rational  creatures.  The  humble  and  im- 
prfect  dignity  of  created  beings  is  entirely  dependent  for  its  ex- 
istence on  stahiliit/  of  character*  Infinite  dignity  cannot  belong  to 
t  character,  which  is  not  literally  unchangeable.  Created  dignity  is 
completely  destroyed  by  fickleness:  the  least  mutability  would 
destroy  that,  which  Is  uncreated.  The  least  possible  change  would 
be  a  change  from  perfection  to  imperfection  j  a  change  infinite  in 
i^elf,  and  infinitely  for  the  worse-  God,  if  changed  at  all,  would 
^ease  to  be  God,  and  sink  down  from  his  infinite  exaltation  of  being 
and  character  towards  the  humble  level  of  imperfect  creatures- 
How  differently,  in  this  case,  would  his  nature,  his  laws,  his  designs, 
^d  bis  government,  appear  to  us  I  Were  the  least  change  to  com- 
■aence,  who  can  divine  its  consequences,  or  foresee  their  progress, 
and  their  end  ?  Who  can  conjecture  what  would  be  its  influence  on 
iii character,  his  designs,  or  his  conduct?  Who  can  foretel  the 
effects,  which  it  wouhl  produce  on  the  empire  which  he  has  created, 
^  on  the  innumerable  beings  by  which  it  is  inhabited  ?  Who 
<i^5  not  see,  at  a  glance,  that  God  could  no  longer  be  regarded 
^di  ihat  voluntary  and  supreme  veneration,  now  so  confessedly  his 
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due,  because  he  had  descended  from  his  own  infinite  dignitj,  an 
was  no  longer  decked  with  majesty  and  excellency^  fwr  arrayed  \ 
glory  and  beaviy?  Who  does  not  feel,  that  a  serious  apprehensio 
of  such  a  change  would  diffuse  an  alarm  through  all  virtuous  beiofi 
and  carry  terror  and  amazement  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  u 
Universe? 

By  his  Immutability,  God  is  cjualified  to  form,  and  to  pursue,  on 
great  plan  of  Creation  and  Providence;  one  harmonious  scheme  < 
Dounoless  good ;  and  to  carry  on  a  perfect  system,  in  a  perfei 
manner,  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning.  An  Inmiutafa] 
God,  only,  can  be  expected  to  do  that,  and  nothmg  but  that,  wliic 
is  supremely  right  and  desirable ;  to  make  every  part  of  his  gra 
work  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be ;  and  to  constitute  of  all  the  part 
a  perfect  whole.  In  this  immense  work,  one  character  is  thus  everj 
wnere  displayed ;  one  God ;  one  Ruler;  one  Sun  of  Riehteousnen 
enlightening,  warming,  and  quickening,  the  innumerable  beings,  oi 
which  it  is  composed.  Diversities,  indeed,  endless  diversities,  ol 
his  agency,  exist  throughout  the  different  parts  of  this  work;  bul 
they  are  mere  changes  of  the  same  light ;  the  varying  colours  ami 
splendours  of  the  same  glorious  Sun. 

Without  this  uniformity,  this  oneness  of  character,  supreme  c^ 
nity  could  not  exist  in  the  great  Agent.  Without  this  consistency, 
safety  could  not  be  found ;  reliance  could  not  be  exercised;  bybii 
creatures.  God  is  the  ultimate  object  of  appeal  to  Intelligent  be- 
inp ;  the  ultimate  object  of  confidence,  and  hope,  nowtm 
injured,  deceived,  or  destroyed,  by  his  fellow-creatures,  every  »• 
tional  being  still  finds  a  refuge  in  his  Creator.  To  him,  ultimately, 
he  refers  all  his  wants,  distresses,  and  interests.  Whoever  else 
may  be  deaf  to  his  complaints,  he  still  is  assured,  that  God  wili 
hear.  Whoever  else  withholds  the  necessary  relief  of  his  sufer- 
ings,  or  the  necessary  supplies  of  his  wants,  still  he  knows,  that 
God  will  give.  This  consideration,  which  supports  the  soul  io 
every  extremity,  is  its  last  resort,  its  final  refiige.  Could  God 
change ;  this  asylum  would  be  finally  shut ;  Confidence  would  ex- 
pire; and  Hope  would  be  buried  in  the  grave.  Nay,  the  immor* 
tal  Mind  itself,  unless  prevented  by  an  impossibility,  mherent  initi 
nature,  would  languish  away  its  existence,  and  return  to  its  origina 
Nothing. 

It  ought,  here,  by  no  means  to  be  forgotten,  that  this  gloriou 
attribute,  so  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  government  of  «J 
things,  is  in  an  illustrious  degree  manifested  in  that  government 
The  laws  of  J^ature^  as  they  are  customarily  called ;  or,  as  tbfi 
are,  in  much  better  language,  styled  in  the  Scriptures,  the  Ord 
nances  of  Heaven^  are  eminent  and  affecting  displays  of  the  ImXl^^ 
tabiUty  of  God.  These  laws  are  no  other  than  rules,  or  method 
which  God  has  formed  for  the  guidance  of  all  things,  and  in  cO 
formity  to  which  he  is  pleased  to  act.  Thus,  by  tlie  AttractioO 
Gravitation,  all  the  Atoms,  of  which  the  material  Universe  is  cd 
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pcstil  are  drawn  towards  each  other,  by  a  power,  dimini: 
tiacily  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  squares  of  tJie  dista 
between  them*     By  this  law,  Atoms  are  united  into  Worlds,! 
Worlds  into  Systems,     By  this  law.  Moons  perform  their  reij 
tions  round  the  Planets;  and  Planets  and  Comets  round  the  I 
By  this  law,  Summer  and  Winter,  seed-time  and  harvest,  so  ul 
ajod  so  necessary  to  Mankind,  regularly  perform  their  successi 
In  the  same  regular  manner  the  Planets  revolve  around  their  / 
and  furnish  us  with  the  delightful,  and  indispensable,  vicissitudl 
day  and  night-     By  other  laws,  equally  uniform,  the  vegetr 
wm  is  regulated  from  its  first  implantation  in  the  soil  to  iia 
growth,  and  thence  to  its  final  decay.     By  others,  still,  Ani^ 
Ml!  born;  arrive  at  maturity;  decline;  and  die.    The  Mind,  : 
1  with  all  its  faculties  and  operations,  is  by  similar  laws  govt 
tod  conducted  towards  a  future  Immorlahty.    Thus,  independe 
of  the  few  miraculous  events,  originally  imvoven  in  the  great  I 
tnii  as  useful  J  indubitable,  and  intentional,  proofs  of  the  immecj 
tency  of  God  for  parti cular,  important  purposes,  all  things 
wected,  each  in  its  own  manner,  by  fixed,  uniform  laws.     TlJ 
Eke  their  Author^  have  been  unchanged  from  their  commence 
h  the  language  of  the  scoffers  in  the  last  da^s^  mentioned  hy\ 
Ptitr,  AH  things  kavt  coniimied  as  thei/  were  from  the  hcginnw^ 
ihi  Crtaiion :  and  instead  of  proving,  according  to  their  Atbeisi 
luggestions,  the  failure  of  the  promise  of  his  comings  they  clee 
and  only,  display  the  immutability  of  the  Creator*     This  dii 
Aitribiite  we  are  thus  enabled  to  trace  in  tbe  regularity,  manifej 
by  the  progress  of  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  kin^doi 
io  the  steady  confinement  of  the  Ocean  within  its  bounds ;  tnc 
man^ncy  of  the  mountains ;  and  the  stability  of  the  Earth, 
read  it,  in  lines  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  in  the  exact  and  v 
derful  revolutions  of  the  planets ;  in  the  unaltered  position,  asp 
influence,  and  glory,  of  the  Sun ;  and  in  the  uniform  stations  5 
brilliancy  of  the  Stars,   In  all,  one  immutable  purpose,  one  unifc 
agency,  is  every  where  seen  ;  and  must,  if  Reason  be  permit tei 
decide,  be  every  where  acknowledged 
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knowledge,  which  we  possess,  of  the  works  of  God.  It  extends 
alike  to  me  natural  and  the  moral  world ;  and  without  it  we  could 
hardly  be  said  to  know  any  thine.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  i» 
displayed,  not  only  the  Immutability,  but  also  in  a  glorious  manner 
the  Wisdom  of  God. 

3dly.  £y  these  attribtUeSj  the  character  of  God  is  peculiarly/  rtih 
dered  awful  in  the  sight  of  wicked  beings. 

By  his  Eternity  he  will  exist  for  ever ;  and  they  cannot  but  know, 
that  he  will  exist  for  ever,  to  execute  his  threatenings  against  all 
the  impenitent  workers  of  iniquity.    By  his  inunutabiUty  every  hope 
is  forbidden,  that  he  will  change  any  purpose,  which  he  has  fonneJ, 
or  fail  to  accompUsh  any  declaration,  which  he  has  made.  If  he  hu 
ever  been  infinitely  opposed  to  sin,  and  to  sinners ;  this  opposition 
cannot  but  be  always,  and  unchangeably,  the  same.     Of  coune, 
impenitence  cannot  rationally  indulge  a  single  hope  of  escaping 
from  the  punishment,  which  he  has  denounced.  All  rational  bemgi 
are,  from  this  source,  presented,  continually,  with  a  character  of 
God  inconceivablv  awful.    Dreadful,  indeed,  will  God  be,  in  this 
character,  to  the  finally  impenitent.  How  will  thej/  abide  inthediq 
of  his  anger  P    How  will  they  stand  in  the  fierceness  of  his  eternal 
indignation?    A  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  must  that  be, 
which  is  derived  from  a  full  conviction,  that  all  the  threatenuiigs, 
denounced  by  God  in  the  Scriptures,  against  sinners  dying  withoot 
repentance,  and  faith  in  the  I^rd  Jesus,  will  be  exactly  executed. 
At  the  same  time,  this  awful  character  will  contribute  as  much  per- 
haps, if  not  more  than  any  thing  else  in  the  divine  kingdom,  to  pre- 
serve righteous  beings  in  a  state  of  unchanging  obedience.    Obe- 
dience cannot  be  the  result  of  constraint  and  coercion.     The  num- 
ber and  nature,  the  power  and  presence,  of  motives,  only,  can  pro- 
duce, or  continue,  in  the  minds  of  moral  beings,  a  disposition  to 
obey.     Among  these,  the  inunutable  hatred  of  God  to  sm,  and  his 
immutable  determination  to  execute  vengeance  on  obstinate  sinnerS| 
are  pre-eminendv  cogent ;  and,  united  with  his  unchangeable  love 
to  hoUness,  and  his  unchangeable  determination  to  reward  it,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  chief  means  of  retaining  virtuous  beings  in  their 
allegiance  and  duty.    At  the  same  time,  these  motives  have  a  pri- 
mary and  commanding  influence,  in  the  present  world,  to  produce 
the  awakening,  conviction,  and  conversion,  of  wicked  men.  Know' 
ing  the  terrors  of  the  Lordy  says  the  Apostle  Paulj  we  persuade  nun* 
Knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  Men  are  actually  persuaded  to  turn 
from  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  save  their  souls  alive. 

4thly«  These  attributes,  especially,  render  God  the  object  of  sur 
preme  confidence  to  virtuous  beings. 

Confidence,  every  man  knows,  can  never,  though  chiefly  an 
emotion  of  the  heart,  exist  rationally,  or  permanently,  unless  firm- 
ly founded  in  the  conviction  of  the  understanding.  Of  course,  the 
Being,  who  is  rationally  confided  in,  must  be  seen,  with  soUd  con- 
viction, to  possess  those  quahties,  on  which  Confidence  may  safely 
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}tpose.     Imniutability  of  character,  and  the  immutability  of  | 
vm  axbd  conduct  resulting  from  it,  are  undoubtedly  die  onl 
jecss^  in  which  rational  beings  can  ultimately  confidci     A 
possessing  these  attributes  must,  if  he  loves  holiness  at  all^ 
mfariabiy  and  for  ever.     That  which  he  loves  he  will  bles; 
course.     All  his  designs  to  reward  those  who  possess  it,  musl 
UDcban^able  \  all  his  declarations  true  ;  and  alt  his  promiM!; 
icUy  fulfilled.     That  faithfulness,  by  which  they  arc  fulfilled, 
oAer  than  the  Moral  Immutability  of  God^  atid  an  essential  pal 
kjs  infinite  glory.     On  this  character  every  virtuous  being  plf 
u  eotire  and  safe  reliance  ^  a  hope^  which  can  never  ttiake 
mhmid.     However  vast,  however  rich,  however  incredible  i, 
pearance^  the  promises  of  future  happiness  may  seem  to  such 
as  our& ;  we  know,  that  they  are  the  promises  of  Him,  whol 
neither  deceive,  nor  change  5  and  that,  therefore,  every  one  of 
will  be  carried  into  complete  execution,     According  to  these 
semtiona,  the  ImmutabiHty  of  God  is  directly  asserted  in  the  " 
Hires  to  be  the  only  foundation  of  safety  to  righteous  men. 
kknahy  says  God  in  the  passage  already  quoted  from  Malac 
cknj^i  not ;   thtrefore,  ye  son$  of  Jacob  are  not  co^is^mncd^ 
bflctslidings  and  provocations  even  of  the  best  men  in  this  V 
vt^m  all  probability,  great  enough  to  shake  any  purposes  of 
t^^  in  any  mind,  which  is  not  absolutely  incapable  of  cha| 
Tht  (Urnal  God  is  the  true  and  final  rtfuge  of  his  children, 
bfQuse  he  cannot  change.     Amid  all  their  wanderings,  iheir  uj 
lief^  their  hardness  of  heart,  and  their  multiplied  transgressi 
they  have  hope  and  security,  because  his  truth  is  as  the  great  m^ 
i^my  ttmdfast  and  immovable  ;  and  his  promises  etidurc  for  e\ 
ffere  God,  contrary  to  this  glorious  character,  to  begin  to  chai 
what  a  mighty  difference  would  be  introduced  into  his  being,! 
attributes,  ana  his  conduct !  As  he  is  possessed  of  all  power,  k 
letlj^,  and  goodness,  it  is  intuitively  certain,  that  be  cannot 
^m.    Of  course,  any  change  must  be  a  diminution  of  on^ 
Either  of  these  attributes;  and  God  must,  in  the  case  supposed 
tome  has  powerful,  less  knowingj  or  less  good*     How  f 
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promised  blessings  in  answer  to  our  prayers.  Were  he  a 
God,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  Know,  that  what  was 
sure  yesterday,  would  be  his  pleasure  to-day ;  that  whatb< 
quired  yesteniay,  he  would  not  prohibit  to-day ;  or  that 
promised  yesteraay,  he  would  be  willing  to  perform  at  ai 
period. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine,  that  a  mutable  God  would  i 
not  his  conduct  only,  but  his  views,  his  principles  of  action 
rules  by  which  he  governed  his  Creation.  What  he  no 
he  might  hereafter  hate :  what  he  now  approved,  he  mij^hl 
ter  condemn  :  what  he  now  rewarded,  he  might  hereaftei 
Of  course,  virtuous  beings,  now  loved,  approved,  and  rewa 
Him,  might  one  day  be  hated,  condemned,  and  punished, 
beings,  on  the  contrary,  now  the  objects  of  nis  hatred, 
clared  to  be  hereafter  the  objects  of  his  punishment,  mi^ht 
become  the  objects  of  his  friendship  and  favour ;  and  tnuo 
the  good  in  a  manner  equallv  unreasonable  and  dreadfiiL 

Of  these  changes  we  could  gain  no  possible  knowledgi 
he  should  choose  to  communicate  them  to  us  by  an  immd 
relation.  From  his  mode  of  being,  so  diverse  from  ours,  ^ 
learn  and  conjecture  nothing.  From  his  past  designs  and 
strations  we  could  never  argue,  at  all,  to  those  which  wcr 
Equally  barren  of  instruction  would  be  the  Nature  of  thii 
we  comd  never  be  assured,  that  he  would,  or  would  not,  re\ 
subject  -,  or  in  what  manner  he  would  regard  it  at  any  period 
Even  if  he  should  reveal  his  designs,  and  his  pleasure ;  i 
never  be  certain,  that  he  had  revealed  them  truly ;  and  if 
assured  of  this  fact,  the  Revelation  could  be  of  no  mate 
except  for  the  moment.  What  is  disclosed  he  might  at  t 
revoke :  and  nothing  could  be  known  to  be  acceptable  to 
longer,  than  during  me  moment,  in  which  the  disclosure  wb 
In  tne  mean  time,  nis  power  and  his  knowledge  would  still 
that  no  hope  could  be  indulged  of  either  resistance  or  esca 
istence  would  in  this  case  be,  therefore,  a  dreadful  succt 
suspense ;  and  immortal  being,  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  uj 
ing  of  a  wish. 

In  such  a  situation  of  things,  what  encouragement  woulc 
for  prayer?  The  humble  and  faithful  suppliant,  coming 
with  a  firm  belief,  that  he  w,  and  that  he  is  the  Rewarder 
that  diligently  seek  him,  might  find  the  manner  of  his  praj 
spirit  with  which  he  prayed,  and  his  prayers  themselves,  ui 
able  and  odious.  The  things  heretofore  most  proper  to  b 
might  hereafter  be  the  least  proper.  The  considerations 
once  ensured  success,  might  at  another  time  ensure  n 
The  prime,  the  only,  motives  to  prayer  would,  therefore,  I 
away. 

In  the  same  manner  the  whole  use  of  this  duty,  as  it  is  ii 
to  affect  advantageously  the  character  of  the  suppliant,  m 
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finally  removed-  The  great  use  of  prayer,  in  this  view,  is  to  csl 
blish  in  the  heart  a  humble  dependence  on  God^  and  a  finn  coti 
^nce  in  him<  Confidence,  as  I  have  already  observed,  would,l 
the  case  supposed^  be  shaken  and  destroyed :  and,  without  corf 
dtnce,  dependence  would  possess  neither  use  nor  worth.  In 
present  state  of  things,  these  attributes  cons U lute  the  proper,  al 
the  only  proper,  temper  of  the  soul  for  the  reception  of  blessing 
the  spirit  which  is  eminently  beautiful  and  lovely  in  the  sightl 
God,  and  which  is  accordingly  chosen  by  him  as  the  proper  objJ 
of  his  unchangeable  favour.  In  the  case  supposed,  these  attribuJ 
coukl  not  be  united  ;  because  Confidence  could  not  exist : 
thf  mind  could  not  but  perceive,  that  a  changing  God  might,  al 
probably  would,  in  the  mfinitc  progress  of  things,  become  the  sl 
jed  of  infinite  change.  If,  therefore,  it  could  feel  satisfied,  or  sal 
for  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years,  it  would  still  rationally  feJ 
that  al  some  unknown  and  more  distant  period  of  Eternity,  the  J 
derofall  things  would  be  inverted  j  ana  its  former  obedience  a  I 
former  prayers  rise  up  at  this  dreaded  season  in  the  character  r 
crimes,  and  prove  the  cause  of  its  future  suffering.  Dependend 
therefore,  existing  soliiarilyt  would  degenerate  mto  anxiety  al 
akim;  and,  instead  of  being  the  means  of  union  between  the  scf 
ztA  its  Maker,  would  become  a  wall  of  dreadful  separation. 

The  Immutability  of  God  has  often,  but  erroneously ^  been  in 
fined  to  Involve  IntxorahiUty  in  his  character*     The  Scriptu 
AccDunt  of  this  great  Being  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  is  immu^ 
%  exorable ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  immutably  dispc^ed 
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PsALH  cxxxix.  1 — 12  ....0  Lordf  th^u  tuut  searched  me  and  known  me,  Thau  bmh 
est  my  down-dtUngy  and  my  up-riting  ;  thou  undertlandeti  my  thoughi  afar  ^. 
Thou  compatttH  my  path,  and  my  lying  do%Dn ;  and  art  acquainted  with  all  wf 
uays.     For  there  it  not  a  word  on  my  tongue^  but,  lo,  0  Lord,  thou  knoweit  it  alto- 

f  ether.  Thou  hatt  beaet  me  behind  and  before,  and  laid  thine  hand  tqton  me.  SkA 
nowledge  it  toe  wonderful  for  me;  U  it  high;  I  cannot  attain  unto  it.  WhathBt 
thall  !  go  from  thy  Spirit  f  or  whither  thall  I  flee  from  thy  pretence  t  IflaMod 
up  iido  heaven,  thou  art  there  ;  if  I  make  my  bed  tn  hell,  behold  thou  art  there.  If 
I  take  the  wingt  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermott  partt  of  the  tea;  &en 
there  thall  thy  hand  lead  nie,  and  thy  right  hand  thall  hold  me.  If  I  toy,  Swd§ 
the  darknett  tkall  cover  me  ;  even  the  night  thall  be  light  abotU  me.  Yea,  the  dark* 
nett  hideth  not  from  thee  ;  but  the  night  thineth  at  the  day :  the  darknett  and  ttl 
tight  are  both  alike  to  thee. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  Eternity  and  ImmuUAir 
lily  of  God.  As  motivity,  or  active  power,  the  power  by  which  aD 
motion  and  action  are  originated,  cannot  be  conceiv^  to  reside 
in  any  other  than  an  intelligent  beine ;  iJu  Knowledge  of  God  be- 
comes naturally  the  next  subject  of  mvestigation.  As  Aw  Prtsenu 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  his  Knowledge;  it  will  be  ad- 
vantageously united  with  it  in  a  discourse  of  this  nature.  Accord- 
ingly these  attributes  are  frequently  joined  together  by  the  divine 
writers. 

In  the  text,  the  Knowledge  and  Presence  ofGodj  usually  tenned, 
from  their  extent,  his  Omniscience  and  Omnipresence,  are  in  the 
fullest  manner  declared.  The  Psalm,  of  which  the  text  is  a  part, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Poetical  compositions,  ever  seen  in 
this  World ;  and,  did  the  time  permit,  would  richly  repay  the  la- 
bour of  an  extensive,  critical  investigation.  In  comparison  with  it, 
the  most  admired  odes  of  heathen  antiquity  are  the  mere  efiusions 
of  children. 

My  audience  cannot  but  have  observed,  that  the  manner,  ia 
which  these  perfections  are  attributed  to  God,  is  not  that  of  plain^ 
logical  discussion.  The  subject  is  assumed  as  a  thing  grantea.anA. 
acKnowledged ;  as  a  thing  equally  removed  beyond  debate  andl. 
doubt.  The  writer,  animatea  with  the  most  enthusiastic  ardour^ 
of  which  a  sublime  imagination  is  capable,  seizes  these  great  themei^ 
of  his  attention  ;  and,  amid  his  enraptured  contemplation  of  them^ 
pours  out  a  succession  of  the  boldest  and  loftiest  conceptions,  thaC 
were  ever  uttered  concerning  these  subjects.  Himself,  his  thoughts^ 
his  words,  his  actions,  he  declares,  with  a  mixture  of  awe  and  ex- 
ultation, to  be  all  perfectly  known  to  God.  From  this  knowledge^ 
he  at  the  same  time  informs  us,  there  is  no  possible  escape.  Shom^ 
he  ascend  into  Heaven,  or  make  his  bed  in  Hell  \  should  he,  bomS 
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L  the  sun-beams,  hurry ,  with  their  celerity,  ioto  the  distant  re-| 
oos  of  the  West;  still  God  would  be  present  In  all  these  and  al 
her  places  alike-    Were  he  still  further  to  place  hia  hope  of 
ture  retreat  in  the  darkness  of  night ;  he  perceives  the  night  to 
line  iQ  the  presence  of  God  as  the  day,  and  the  darkness  and  i  * 
;ht  to  be  both  alike  unto  him. 
With  these  views  of  the  Psalmist^  those  of  every  other  divine 
riief  on  this  subject  exactly  conspire  ^  and  all,  with  a  single 
«cej  attribute  these  perfections  to  Jehovah,      Thus  Jeremiah^ 
m*  23,  24  :     Am  la  God  at  handj  saith  the  Lord^  and  not  a  God 

Can  any  hidt  himself  in  secret  piacnj  that  I  shall  not  sie  him } 
h  net  ijili  heaven  and  earthj  satth  tiu  Lord? 

Thi  hiavtn  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thet,    Greai 
•  tki  Lord^  his  understanding  is  infinite, 

h  accordance  with  this  doctrine  only,  is  all  our  obedience^ 
Cttlarly  onr  worship^  prescribed  in  the  Scriptures.  We  worship 
nd  obey  God  every  where  ;  and  are  commanded  thus  to  do ;  bcJ 
ausc  God  is  every  where  present,  to  sec,  and  know,  and  accepi 
•ur  services,  to  protect  our  persons,  and  to  supply  our  wants, 
mgbt  to  be  here  obser\' ed,  that  these  ai tributes  are  directly  ascrihci 
&  all  the  persons  of  the  Trinity.  Thus  Christ  says  of  him  sell] 
fhin  Isso  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name^  there  I  am  tt[ 
ii  midst  of  them.  Again^  io,  /  am  jvith  you  alway^  even  unto  ihl 
'^  of  the  world,  Peter  says  lo  him,  John  xxi<  1 7,  Lord^  tho 
tno^tst  all  things.  Christ  says  of  himself,  ^^nd  all  the  chut 
hall  knoTc.  that  f  am  he^  tpho  seurcheth  the  reins  antl  the  heart st 
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i^ency  of  man  firom  the  movements  of  an  Atom.  This  character 
is  never  mistaken  by  Savages ;  nor  even  by  children,  when  once 
informed  of  the  character  of  God. 

This  agency  is  conspicuous  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  things ;  and  is  seen  in  the  Earth,  the  Ocean,  the  Air,  and  the 
Heavens,  alike.  Equally  evident  is  it  in  the  splendour  and  life- 
giving  influences  of  the  Sun ;  in  the  motions,  oraer,  and  harmony, 
of  the  Planetary  system ;  and  in  the  light  and  beauty  of  the  Stars; 
as  in  the  preservation,  direction,  and  control,  of  terrestrial  things. 

No  agent  can  act  where  he  is  not.  As,  therefore,  God  acts 
every  wnere ;  he  is  every  where  present.  In  this  agency,  contri- 
vance and  skill,  to  which  no  limits  can  be  set,  are  every  where 
manifested :  it  is  of  course,  equally,  and  unanswerably,  a  proof  d 
the  Omniscience  of  God. 

This  attribute  of  God  is  also  inferred,  with  absolute  certainty, 
from  his  Omnipresence.  As  God  exists  ever^  where,  so  he  is  in  all 
places  the  same  God ;  all  eye ;  all  ear ;  all  mtellect.  Hence  it  is 
impossible,  that  he  should  not  know  every  thing,  in  every  place, 
and  at  every  time. 

Again :  all  things  are  derived  from  God ;  and  received  their  na- 
ture, attributes,  and  operations,  from  his  contrivance,  as  well  as 
from  his  power.  All  things  were,  therefore,  known  to  him,  ante- 
cedently to  their  existence.  Nor  are  possible  things  less  perfecdy 
known  to  hun,  than  those  which  are  aci%ml.  Nothine  is  possible, 
but  what  he  can  bring  to  pass ;  and  whatever  he  can  bring  to  pass 
he  cannot  but  know. 

REMARKS 

1st.  How  majestic,  awful,  and  glorious,  a  manifestation  of  God 
%s  furnished  to  us  by  this  passage  of  Scripture,  thus  considered! 

We  are  here  taught,  that  God  is  essentially  present  to  all  places, 
and  to  all  beings.     We  are  taught,  that  he  is  equally  at  hand,  and 
afar  off;  that  he  is  equally  present  in  this  world,  and  in  the  hea- 
vens ;  that  he  dwells  alike  throughout  the  universe  of  being,  and 
the  uninhabited  regions  of  Immensity.     In  all  places,  also,  he  is- 
Jehovah;  the  same  God;  possessing  the  same  attributes;  ani 
operating  with  the  same  wonderful  agency.    From  the  same  pas — 
sage  we  also  learn,  irresistibly,  that  he  comprehends,  at  the  samer- 
moment  of  time,  and  with  the  same  intuitive  survey,  every  thin^ 
possible  and  actual;  that  Eternity  past  and  future  is  perfecdy^ 
present  to  his  eye ;  and  that  no  distance  of  place,  or  duration,  can. 
DC  any  thing  to  him ;  that  no  retreat  can  conceal,  and  no  darkness 
cover,  any  being,  or  event,  from  his  sight.     The  mind  of  man  is 
here  exhibited  as  equally  open  to  his  view  with  the  body ;  the 
thoughts  and  affections,  as  the  words  and  actions ;  Hell,  as  equally 
naked  and  present  to  him,  as  Heaven ;  and  the  destroyer,  and  the 
Seraph,  as  alike  without  a  covering.    It  is  indubitably  certain, 
therefore,  that  he  is  able  to  attend,  and  actually  attends,  to  all 
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iioga  at  the  same  moment ;  to  ihc  motions  of  a  seed,  or  a  leaf,  or 
a  atom  5  to  the  crcc  pings  of  a  worm,  the  flutterings  of  an  insect  J 
n/i  the  journeys  of  a  mite ;  to  the  excursions  of  the  human  mindJ 
[id  the  efforts  of  an  Archangel ;  to  the  progress  of  a  world,  andl 
te  revolutions  of  a  System. 
Sdly,  How  nectssartf  are  these  aUributes  to  the  govemmtni  of  a  I A 

This  interesting  article  may  be  advantageously  illustrated  in  thel 
illowing  particulars.     In  the 
First  place  J  God  is  eminently  qualifitd  bif  these  aitribules  for  ihtt 
rtservation  of  all  things* 
The  Universe  is  a  work  of  stupendous  greatness ;  composed  ofl 
orlds  innumerable  by  us  j  and  inhabited  by  beingSj  still  morel 
nphatically  surpassing  number.     The  charactersj  and  kinds,  off 
kese  beings,  are  incomprehensibly  various;    and  their  circum»l 
aaces,  beyond  measure,  more  various.     As  these  are  hourly  ex-l 
ling,  and  advancing  in  an  endless  progress,  they  demand  a  pro-l 
i^nce  minute,  comprehensive^  and  endunng  without  a  Itmitp         I 
Every  one  of  these  is,  also,  a  part  of  one  immense  whole,    Each| 
25 its  station  allotted  to  it;  the  part  which  is  to  act,  the  duties 
^licli  it  is  to  perform,  and  the  ptu*poses  to  which  it  is  intended  tc 
t  subservient ;  together  with  powers,  and  circumstances,  suited 
J  the  accomplishment  of  them.    Should  one  being  fail  of  fulfilling 
1  appointed  end ;  a  chasm,  a  defect,  would  of  course  be  found  in 
be  System^  which  could  not  be  remedied.     No  finite  measure  can 
c»Tectly  determine  the  importance  and  danger  of  such  a  ^ 
lowever  minute  it  may  seem  to  a  created  understands n£ 
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guarded,  advanced,  and  prospered.  In  this  world,  lus  presence 
attention  and  knowledge,  are  indispensable,  to  renew,  refine,  aoc 
strengthen  in  virtue,  the  souls  of  his  children ;  to  gtiide  them  in  tbe 
path  of  duty;  to  relieve  their  distresses;  to  supply  their  wants j 
and  to  brighten  their  hopes  of  a  blessed  inunortauty. 

Equally  indispensable  is  it,  to  advance  the  general  cause  of  trotli 
and  righteousness;  to  befriend  his  Church  in  all  its  interests;  to 
prevent  the  gates  of  hell  from  prevailing  against  it ;  to  confine  re- 
Dcllion  within  the  destined  bounds ;  and  to  inflict  the  proper  ju^- 
ments  on  the  works  of  iniquity.  In  a  word,  his  presence  is  indis- 
pensable here,  to  bring  light  out  of  darkness^  order  out  ofconfiuioHi 
and  good  out  of  evil. 

In  the  world  of  punishment  his  presence  is  equally  necessarjr,  to 
confine  the  prisoners  of  his  wrath ;  to  render  to  every  impenitent 
sinner  the  reward  due  to  his  crimes ;  to  teach  the  abominable  na- 
ture, and  the  deplorable  consequences,  of  sin ;  and  to  show  his 
unchangeable  hatred  of  iniquity. 

In  the  various  worlds,  where  virtue  and  happiness  reside,  he  b 
necessarily  present,  to  inspire,  invigorate,  and  quicken,  the  obedi- 
ence of  their  inhabitants  ;  to  distribute  the  innumerable  and  dive^ 
sified  rewards,  which  he  has  annexed  to  obedience ;  and  cause  to 
arise  and  shine  the  endless  varieties  of  beauty  and  loveliness,  of 
which  that  happy  spirit  is  capable. 

In  Heaven,  the  brightest  and  best  of  those  worlds,  he  is  indfr 
pensably  present,  to  perfect  that  glorious  system  of  virtue  and  hap- 
piness, which  he  has  ordained  tnrough  the  mediation  of  his  Son, 
and  promised  to  all  the  Redeemed.  There  he  has  instituted  aJpc^ 
feet  scheme  of  dispensations,  which  is  the  consummation,  and  the 
crown,  of  all  his  works.  There  every  inhabitant  receives,  and 
loves,  and  keeps,  his  own  place,  duties,  and  enjoyments  ;  and  con- 
secrates with  all  his  heart,  without  weariness,  and  without  end,  his 
exalted  faculties,  and  immortal  life,  to  the  sublime  purposes  of  glo- 
rifying his  Maker,  and  advancing  the  universal  gooa.  To  this  end, 
God  there  lives  in  every  being,  in  a  manner  whollv  peculiar ;  and 
diffuses  a  peculiarly  quickening  influence  through  every  object. 
Hence  the  River,  which  proceeds  from  his  throne,  is  styled  the  Wor 
ter  of  Life  ;  and  the  trees,  which  grow  on  its  banks,  bearing  tweht 
manner  of  fruits,  are  named  Trees  of  Life.  The  body  he  animates 
with  vigour,  youth,  and  beauty,  which  cannot  decay  :  the  mind  be 
informs  with  a  divine  and  supernal  quickening,  which  empowers  it 
to  advance  without  intermission,  and  with  incomprehensible  ce- 
lerity, in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  enjoyment.  In  that  world,  God 
unfolds  himself  in  infinite  diversities  of  beauty,  glory,  and  majesty; 
enables  them  to  see  eye  to  eye,  and  to  behold  his  face  in  righteaut' 
ness.  In  that  world  he  exhibits,  with  clear  and  unalterable  con- 
viction, that  the  great  work,  which  he  has  made,  the  system  of  dis- 
pensations, whicn  he  has  chosen,  is  a  perfect  work ;  a  system  oi 
perfect  wisdom  and  goodness ;  in  which  no  real  good  is  wanting; 
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aad  into  which  nothing,  which  upon  the  whole  h  evilj  is  admitted. 
Particularly,  he  manifests  the  transcendent  wonders  of  forgiving, 
te{]€eming,  and  sanctifying  love  ;  and  the  supreme  desirableness 
of  restoring,  through  the  Redeemer,  apostate  sinners  lo  the  cha- 
racter and  privileges  of  the  children  of  God,  Here,  also,  he  un- 
foUb  in  a  perfect  manner  the  inherent  tendency  of  virtue  to  make 
Intelligent  minds  wiser,  belter,  and  happier,  for  ever. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that,  unless  God  were  present 
in  heaven^  all  these  divine  purposes  must  necessarily  fail  of  being 
accomplished* 

Secondly*  Tfu  presmce  of  God  is  equality  indispmsabkj  to  sup- 
piji  the  inntimemhie  wants  of  his  crcaiurts. 

In  every  other  worlds  as  well  as  in  this,  every  creature  is  de- 
pcrident  on  God  for  lifi^  and  bnathy  and  all  things.  Here,  as  we 
wdl  know,  all  crealure^  wait  itpon  God^  ikai  ikeif  maif  receive  their 
supplies  in  due  season*  That  u^kich  he  givrth  them  they  galker:  he 
^mdh  hh  hand^  and  satisfctk  the  wants  of  it  try  living  thirig^  He 
hiidh  his  face  ^  they  die^  and  return  to  ihtir  dust*  These  wants 
are  endless  in  number,  kind,  and  degree  j  exist  every  moment  in 
PV{?ry  creature  ;  are  natural  and  spiritual ;  and  respect  aUke  both 
lime  and  Eternity.  When  God  gives,  creatures  receive:  when  he 
withholdsj  they  are  destitute*  Where  he  is  not,  where  he  gives  not, 
tiere  good  is  never  found.  But,  if  these  wants  ai-e  to  be  supphed, 
tiey  must  be  known ;  and,  to  know  them,  he  must  be  pi-esenl* 
Hence  he  must  exist  in  every  place,  and  in  evexy  being. 

Thirdly*  His  presence  is  inaispmsablc,  that  he  may  mow  the  Mo^ 
ml  Characters  of  his  Intelligent  creatures. 

The  actions  of  Intelligent  beings  are  of  a  moral  nature ;  or,  in 
other  words,  deserving  of  praise  or  blame,  rewai-d  or  punishment. 
These  are  originated  in  the  soul;  and  in  the  soul  receive  their 
whok  moral  character.  Hence,  in  order  to  know  the  true  nature 
of  the  conduct  of  such  beings,  God  must  continually  reside  in  every 
soul^  to  discern  the  rising  motives,  the  commencing  affections,  and 
the  infant  designs  ;  to  trace  them  through  their  progress,  and  to 
witness  their  completion.  In  this  manner  he  searches  the  hearts^ 
and  tries  the  reins ^  and  discerns,  intuitively,  the  moral  nature  of 
all  the  conduct.  All  words  he  is  present  to  hear,  and  all  actions 
to  behold*  In  this  manner  is  he  perfectly  qualified  to  perform 
those  great  acts  of  governing  the  universe,  and  judging,  and  re- 
W^ding,  his  Intelligent  creatures,  according  to  their  worksn 

3dly.  From  the  Omniscience  and  Omnipresence  of  God  it  is  cvi- 
dent^  that  all  things  must  come  to  pass  either  by  his  choice^  or  per- 
misi^ion^ 

As  God  is  thus  ever  present  in  all  places,  and  to  alt  things  ;  it  is 
impossible,  that  he  should  not  know  whatever  comes  to  pasSj  or  is 
about  lo  come  to  pass.  But  of  every  possible  thing  it  is  trulj  said» 
that  its  existence  is,  upon  the  whole,  either  desirable  or  undesirable- 
If  it  he  desirable,  or  undesirable,  God  cannot  but  be  perfectly  ac- 
Vol.  L  19 
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quainted  with  its  tnie  nature,  in  either  case ;  because  he  cannot 
laii  to  see  every  thing  as  it  is.  If  he  sees  any  thing  to  be,  upoD 
the  whole,  desirable  ;  it  is  impossible,  that  he  should  not  choose  its 
existence ;  if  he  sees  it  to  be  undesirable ;  he  cannot  but  choose 
that  it  should  not  exist.  If  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  a  fouiH 
dation,  for  preferring  the  existence  of  any  thing  to  its  non-exist- 
ence ;  he  cannot  fail  to  discern  this  fact,  and  choose  accordingly, 
that  it  should  exist :  and  thus,  vice  versa.  Whatever  he  chooses 
should  not  exist,  cannot.  Whatever  he  chooses  should  exist,  mus^ 
exist  of  course. 

The  same  things  are  equallv  true,  of  the  time  and  place,  modes 
and  circumstances,  events  and  attributes,  in  connexion  with  whicb 
beines  exist,  as  of  the  beings  themselves  ;  for  there  is  nothing,  be- 
side his  choice,  which  could  originally  give  these,  or  any  of  them^ 
birth.     If,  for  example,  it  has  appeared  to  him  good  to  endue  crea- 
tures, in  any  case,  with  such  powers,  as  constitute  an  eflSciency 
properly  their  own,  and  permit  them  afterwards  to  accomplish  by 
this  efiiciency  whatever  will  result  from  the  nature  and  tenaency  of 
such  powers  ;  then  this  will  be  the  mode,  in  which  such  creatures 
will  exist,  and  act;  and  in  this  manner  all  those  things,  which  re- 
sult from  their  existence  and  action,  will  take  place.     Should  he,  at 
the  same  time,  see  it  to  be  desirable,  that  himself  should  exert  a 
controlling,  regulating,  coinciding,  or  assisting,  influence,  widi  re- 
gard to  the  agency  of  such  beings ;  then  this  influence  will  for  the 
same  reason  oe  exerted. 

But,  whatever  be  the  manner,  in  which  events  are  introduced 
into  existence,  whether  by  his  single,  immediate  agency,  or  by  the 
instrumentality  of  created  beings,  nothing  can  take  place,  which  is 
contrary  to,  or  aside  from,  his  choice,  or  permission  :  unless  some- 
thing can  escape  his  knowledge,  or  overcome  his  power. 

4tnly.  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  God  attends  to 
every  Individual  being,  and  his  concerns,  as  perfectly,  as  if  then 
were  no  other  being. 

Not  a  small  number  of  men,  and  among  them  many  Philoso- 
phers, and,  what  is  more  strange,  many  professed  Christians,  have 
believed,  and  taught,  that  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  to  the 
concerns  of  Individuals ;  but  that  he  regards  only  the  greater  af- 
fairs of  empires,  worlds,  and  systems. 

This  opinion  springs,  not  improbably,  from  three  sources :  first, 
Want  of  examination :  secondly,  an  apprehension,  that  it  is  bentatk 
the  dignity  of  God  to  regard  things  of  such  minuteness :  thirdly,  fl 
dread  in  the  mind  of  such  attention,  on  the  part  of  God,  to  its  otan 
concerns,  because  they  will  not  bear  divine  inspection. 

The  first  and  third  of  these  articles  need  no  comment.  The 
second  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  strong  propensity  in  man 
to  think  God  almost,  if  not  altogether,  such  an  one  as  himself;  and 
is  fraught  with  the  rankest  absm-dities.  If  it  is  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  Godhead  to  regard  individuals  ;  how  much  more  was  it  be- 
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ncMb  his  (Sgnity  to  make  them  ?     The  end,  for  which  they 
made,  IS  unquestionably  more  important  than  themselves,  who 
only  means  to  it ;  and  claims  proportionally  a  higher  regard. 
frdualB  also  compose  empires,  and  worlds,  and  systems-     Ifj 
God  do  not  attend  to  ihe  concerns  of  individuals,  he  must  cea 
coiirse  to  attend  to  those  of  empires,  worlds,  and  systems ; 
the  affairs  of  these  great  collections  of  rational  beings  are  onl 
gwgales,  made  np  of  the  affairs  of  individuals. 

The  concerns  of  one  individual  often  constitute  the  hingi 
irbich  all  the  great  concerns  of  empires  are  turned.     Thu 
cofflCems  of  C^nts^  jilexandtr^  and  Casar^  changed  in  a  great 
sure  the  sitnation  of  those  states,  of  which  they  were  soverci 
and  put  a  new  face  on  a  great  part  of  the  habitable  world- 
the  conduct  of  Raviliac^  altered  in  a  great  measure  the  state 
m\jd  France^  bnt  of  Europe*     Nay,  from  an  early  period  of 
Republic^  the  state  of  the  whole  if  o//ian  Empire,  and  consequi 
of  a  great  part  of  mankind  down  to  the  present  day^  was  e 
lially  changed  by  the  cackling  of  a  goose, 

Aiain ;  God  created  all  individuals  for  certain  ends,  in  thems 
good  and  desirable,  and  of  course  designed  by  lum  to  be  ac 
plished.     But  these  ends  cannot  be  accomplished,  unless  his 
Tjdeace  supply  the  powers  and  faculties,  and  regulate  all  ih 
i<m  and  events,  necessary  to  their  accomplishment ;  and  w 
therefore,  be  frustrated,  were  he  not  alvTays  present,  and  al 
attentive  to  them,  for  these  purposes. 

Every  individual,  also,  is  a  part,  and  exactly  a  desirable,  pr 
and  necessary  part,  of  the  great  work,  which  God  has  begim 
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have  asserted.  None  but  God  can  form,  or  preserve,  direct,  or  re- 
gulate, an  atom,  a  leaf,  a  mite,  or  an  insect,  any  more  than  an  an- 
gel, a  world,  or  the  Universe.  We  see  his  power,  wisdom,  presence, 
and  agency,  in  these  least  things,  as  truly,  and  as  constandy,  as  in 
the  greatest;  and  so  clearly  discern  it  to  be  the  agency  of  an  infi- 
nite hand,  as  to  be  incapable,  when  we  open  our  eyes,  of  mistaking 
it  for  any  other.  In  perfect  harmony  with  these  observations,  the 
Scriptures  declare,  that  God  clothes  the  grass  of  the  field;  contu 
nues  the  life^  and  directs  the  death  of  sparrows  ;  ana  numoers  the  hmrs 
of  our  heads.  What  employment  can,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  contend  against  this  doctrine,  be  less  suitable  than  these, 
to  the  dignity  of  God  ?  Yet  these,  he  has  been  pleased  to  declare, 
are  things,  about  which  he  is  employed.  The  truth  is,  this  universal 
attention  to  the  several  parts  of  the  Universe  is  infinitely  glorious 
to  his  character.  To  be  able  to  attend  to  the  infinite  multitude  of 
beings  and  events,  at  the  same,  and  at  all  times ;  to  render  an 
entire  regard  to  the  least,  without  lessening  at  all  the  attention  due 
to  the  greatest ;  to  be  able  to  see,  that  every  individual  continues 
in  his  proper  place  and  circumstances,  answering  the  proper  end 
of  his  being ;  to  secure  in  this  manner  the  well-being  of  the  whole; 
and  to  do  all  this  without  weariness,  or  confusion ;  is  to  possess 
the  highest  state  of  being,  of  dignity,  and  of  glory. 

5thly.  From  the  above  considerations,  how  solemn^  how  affecting^ 
does  our  own  existence  appear  ! 

This  use  of  the  doctrines,  contained  in  the  text,  is  made  parti- 
cularly, and  in  the  most  illustrious  manner,  by  David,  throughout 
the  psalm,  from  which  it  is  taken.  It  cannot,  therefore,  fail  to  be 
profitably  made  by  ourselves. 

From  the  observations  contained  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
discourse,  it  is  evident,  that  we  are,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places 
and  circumstances,  surrounded  by  God.  In  our  walks,  amuse- 
ments and  business,  at  home  and  abroad,  when  we  are  asleep 
and  when  we  are  awake,  God  is  with  us  as  really,  and  as  evidently 
as  we  are  with  each  other.  Every  thought  in  our  own  minds,  every 
word  on  our  tongues,  every  action  of  our  hands,  is  perfectly  nakti 
to  his  all-seeing  eye.  Of  what  amazing  importance  is  it,  then,  that 
these  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  he  acceptable  in  his  sight ;  be 
such,  as  we  should  be  willing  to  have  him  witness ;  such,  as  he 
can  approve,  justify,  and  reward  !  Those  certainly  are  the  only 
wise,  the  only  prudent,  human  beings,  who  continually  remember 
this  great  truth ;  and  who  at  all  times,  in  their  amusements  as  well 
as  in  their  serious  business,  say  in  their  hearts,  ThouGod  seestme. 
No  consideration  is  so  solemn,  so  affecting,  so  useful,  as  this. 
None  possesses  the  same  influence  to  restram  the  hands,  or  the 
heart,  from  sin ;  to  produce,  preserve,  or  quicken,  obedience ;  or  to 
awaken,  unceasingly,  the  most  profitable  attention  of  the  soul  to  its 
everlasting  welfare,  or  its  remembrance  of  that  awful  judgment, 
where  all  its  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  will  be  displayed  in  <Ae 
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igkt  of  Gi?^j  tormdna^^f^  and  become  the  reason » and  the  measur J 
jfitshnal  rewaixl* 

On  ihe  conti^ry,  how  impnidf  ntj  how  sottish,  how  dcltrious, 
he  conduct  of  him,  who  habitually  forgets  the  presence  of  Go<i ; 
irhom  it  is  truly  said  that  God  is  not  in  ail  his  thoughis  ;  and  whJ 
)HiUd  vpon  his  Itts^  quietly  persuades  himself,  that  tht  Lord  will  j 
hgogdy  neither  will  the  Lord  do  eviL     This  man  has  either  ncgll 
!^ntlyj  or  intentionallyj  removed  from  his  mind  the  chief  source  < 
ririiious  conduct,  the  well-spiing  of  hope,  the  great  security  again  J 
jemptation,  the  ^nime  preventive  of  sin.     He  is  left  unguarde  J 
lerefore,  in  cTrcumstances  infinitely  dangerous  5  and  voluntarill 
^iposes  himself  to  evils  of  infinite  magnitude.     Compared  with  thl 
narij  the  prodigal,  who  causelessly  squanders  a  thrane  and  an  en 
Jrne,  is  a  miser  5  and  the  soklier,  who,  when  the  enemy  surrounds  th 
jfadel,  sleeps  at  his  post,  is  a  faithful  watchman, 

Bthly*  Let  tvtry  nnner  remember^  that  God  is  present  at  the  con 
msion  nf  all  his  crimes* 

When  thoughts  of  rebellion,  profanenessj  and  Ingratitude,  aris 
II  the  soul ;  when  thoughts  of  pride j  envy,  malice,  deceit,  injuslicd 
ml  cruelty  deform ;  and  when  thoughts  of  intemperance,  levitj 
.nd lewdness,  debase  it;  then  God  is  in  the  polluted,  guilty  mintl 
earching  its  secret  chambers,  and  laying  open  to  the  full  sunshinj 
It  the  hiding  places  of  iniquity.  I 

When  the  sinners,  who  are  in  this  house,  rise  up  in  rebelliol 
ipinsl  their  Maker ;  when  you  murmur  against  his  governmeni 
^your  sins  to  his  charge,  impeach  his  justice,  mercy,  and  ti-utlf 
(M  wish  that  he  were  to  exist  and  rule  no  more ;  When  you  for 
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may  not  unnaturally  exclaim^  f  am  a  worm^  and  no  man :  when  he 
reviews  his  services,  he  may  pronounce  them  too  worthless  to  be 
remembered  of  God :  when  he  reviews  bis  sins,  he  may  believe 
them  so  great,  as  lo  cut  him  off  from  every  reasonable  hope  of  a 
share  in  the  divine  attention,  But^  iiotwithslanding  his  insigniG^ 
cance,  fears,  and  doubts,  he  is  not  forgotten  here ;  and  wiU  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  day^  wh<n  God  makes  vp  his  jewels*  The  tears, 
which  he  has  shed ;  the  prayers,  which  he  has  offered  up ;  thetm 
mites,  which  he  has  consecrated  to  God ;  the  cup  of  cold  wal^^ 
which  he  has  given  to  a  fellow  disciple  f  were  neither  unnoticed  nor 
unregarded.  God  was  present,  when  each  act  oOiumble  and  sin- 
cere obedience  was  performed ;  marked  it  with  his  eye ;  recorded 
it  in  his  book ;  and  will  acknowledge  it  at  the  final  day. 

From  this  constant,  kind,  and  merciful  regard  of  his  Maker,  m 
situation,  no  circumstances,  will  preclude  him,  even  for  a  moment* 
However  lowly,  however  solitary,  however  forgotten  of  mankirid, 
his  course  through  life  may  be ;  himself  and  his  mterests,  his  wants 
and  his  woes,  arc  tenderly,  as  well  as  continually,  regarded  by  his 
God. 

In  seasons  of  sorrow,  of  sickness,  bereavement,  or  desertion; 
when  he  has  lost  his  parents,  or  his  children ;  or  is  forsaken  by  his 
former  friends  and  companions  :  when  the  world  begins  to  seem 
to  him  a  desert,  and  life  to  be  a  burden  :  God  is  then  at  hand,  his 
Father,  and  everlasting  Friend  ;  and  will  be  better  to  him  than  tms 
and  daughters.  The  rhysician  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  the  soul, 
will  administer  heahng  to  his  diseased  frame;  pour  the  balmoi 
consolation  into  his  wounded  spirit ;  and  enable  him  to  say,  Whji 
art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul !  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  withm 
me  ?  Hope  thou  in  God  ;  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him,  who  is  the  htalih 
of  my  countenance,  and  my  God. 

When  those  around  him  become  hostile  to  his  character,  and  to 
his  rehgion;  when  he  himself  is  hated,  despised,  and  persecuted : 
when  for  help  he  looks  through  the  world  in  vain,  and  is  ready  to 
sink  in  the  gulf  of  despair :   let  him  remember,  that  God  has  been 
present,  to  behold  all  his  sufferings  ;  and  will  effectually  guard  hiin 
from  every  fatal  evil.     He  may  indeed  be  persecuted,  but  he  witt 
not  be  forsaken;  he  may  be  cast  down,  but  he  will  not  be  destroyed' 
Let  him  also  remember,  that  his  afflictions,  though  they  may  seeifl 
heavy,  are  but  for  a  moment,  and  are,  therefore,  really  light ;  and 
that  they  will  work  for  him  an  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  ofglofH/ 

In  sehsons  of  temptation,  when  his  resolution  to  resist,  his  forti* 
tude  to  endure,  his  patience  to  suffer,  his  wisdom  to  devise  mea^^ 
of  escape,  and  his  diligence  and  faithfulness  to  use  them,yai7  and  e^' 
dine :  or  even  when,  immersed  in  sloth  and  security,  he  ceases  f^ 
watch  over  himself,  and  to  guard  against  impending  evil :  God  si-*^ 
is  present,  to  supply  all  his  wants ;  to  renew  his  vigour ;  to  suppO^ 
his  yielding  constancy ;  to  awaken  in  him  new  vigilance ;  toqmcK.^^^ 
in  him  a  contrite  sense  of  his  backsUding ;  to  deliver  lum  from  tX^^ 
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unequal  contest ;  and  lo  bless  him  with  returaiiig  hope,  peacJ 
safety. 

When  self-confidence,  self-flaltery,  and  self-rigbteousness,  ii 
defonn,  and  betray  him,  vrhen  no  Christian  friend  is  near,  to  1 
to  pity,  or  to  rescue  him :  God,  even  then,  is  present j  to  humlj 
gyjde,  and  to  restore  him  :  and  to  enable  him  to  fmd  a  safi 
over  the  otherwise  insurmountable  obstacles  to  his  continual 
ihe  way  of  life. 

Does  he,  with  other  humble  followers  of  the  Redeemer, 
iji  Zim  the  hidings  of  God's  face,  his  own  backsh dings,  or  ti| 
pression  and  suflcrings  of  his  fellow-chrislians-j  and  feci,  as  i 
nirnself  and  the  Church  were  deserted  and  forgotten  ?    Let  ' 
iDcmber,  that,  although  his  heavenly  Father  hath  smitten 
his  sifts  with  a  rorf,  ana  for  his  intquiiies  with  stripes^  yet  kki 
Mnt  ht  will  not  take  awatf^  nor  Jo rg el  his  mtrcy  ;  that  Mir  va 
litm  art  contimmlly  be/art  him  /  and  that  she  is  graven  on  the 
^f  his  hands  ^  ih^t^  although  a  tooman  may  forget  her  sucking 
that  shi  should  not  havt  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  i  y< 
itr Redeemer  not  forget  his  Churchy  and  tliat  He  will  keep 
(Ae  hollow  of  his  hand^  and  preserve  her  as  the  apple  of  hit 
Let  him  remember,  that  Jehovah  will  soon  lift  upon  AiVn,  a; 
feilow- saints,  the  light  of  his  countenance  ;   and  will  soon  apM 
Wito  them  all^  beauty  for  ashes^  the  oil  of  joy  for  mountings  a 
garffient  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heavinessm 

Is  he  come  to  a  dying  bed?    Is  Eternity,  with  all  its  ami 
sceoes,  beginning  to  be  unveiled  ?    Is  his  final  trial  rcady  to 
mence  ?    Is  his  account  even  now  to  be  given ;  his  sentence 
pronoun ced  ;  and  his  endless  allotment  to  be  fixed  ?    Behold  < 
ttmtie  of  Judgment  that  glorious  person,  who  has  promised 
hiieill  never  leave  him^  nor  forsake  him.    He  is  the  Judge,  by 
he  i§  to  be  tried  5  the  Re  warder,  by  whom  his  destiny  is  to  hi 
forever.     This  divine  Redeemer  will  now  remember  him  as 
those,  for  whom  he  died  ;  as  one  of  those,  for  whom  he  has 
Ooceasing  ifUercession  htfore  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the 
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(<)tn|)r<'li('ti'^infi  of  tlii>  ^\  >t(in.  to^Miln^r  \M(h  all  tlic  moral  roi^lr.rt. 
and  all  the  (•l^(•llIIl^Ia[H•^^.  of  llic  iiiiiniiuraMc  l»ciiii^>,  who  will  be 
judged.     The  display  of  this  knowledge,  it  is  evident,  will  be  the 

Seatest  display  announced  by  the  Scriptures,  and  infinitely  greater 
an  any  otner,  conceivable  by  the  human  mind.  This  disp&y  will 
be,  also,  far  more  affecting  than  any  other :  for  on  it  will  depend 
all  the  immortal  concerns  of  the  innumerable  children  of  Adam. 
Yet  such  a  display  will  certainly  be  made,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
exhibit  God  in  the  character  of  an  upright  judge,  an  impartial  dis- 
penser of  good  and  evil  to  his  creatures  ;  as  to  stop  every  mouth, 
and  force  every  heart  to  confess,  that  he  is  just  when  he  judgtthj 
and  clear  when  he  condemneth. 

What  manifestations  of  the  human  character  will  then  be  made  ! 
How  different  will  be  the  appearance,  which  pride,  ambition,  and 
avarice,  sloth,  lust,  and  intemperance,  will  wear  in  the  sight  of  Crod, 
in  the  sight  of  the  assembled  universe,  and  in  the  sight  of  those, 
who  have  yielded  themselves  up  to  these  evil  passions,  fit>m  that, 
which  they  have  customarily  worn  in  the  present  world.  How  low 
will  the  haughty  man  he  bowed  down  !    How  will  the  splendour  of 
power  and  conquest  set  in  darkness !    How  will  the  ^Iden  moun- 
tains of  opulence  melt  away,  and  leave  the  dreanung  possessor 
poor^  and  naked^  and  miserable,  and  in  want  of  all  things.     How 
will  the  sensualist  awake  out  of  his  momentary  vision  of  pleasure^ 
and  find  it  all  changed  to  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit !  How  little^ 
in  inniunerable  instances,  will  the  worldly  great  then  appear !  Hovr 
contemptible  the  renowned !    How  weak  the  powerful!    How  fool- 
ish the  wise  men,  and  disputers,  of  this  world!    On  the  contrary 9 
with  what  confidence  and  joy  will  the  poor,  despised,  himible  Chris- 
tian lift  up  his  head,  and  take  his  proper  place  in  the  great  scale  oi 
beine,  because  he  beholds  his  redemption  arrived!    Here,  firsts 
his  cnaracter  will  be  openly  acknowledeed,  and  his  worth  confess- 
ed.    Last  in  the  present  world,  he  will  be  numbered  among  th^ 
first  in  the  world  to  come.    A  feeble,  faded,  half  extinguished  lamf 
on  this  side  of  the  grave,  he  will  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  king^ 
dom  of  his  Father. 

How  differently  will  our  own  characters  appear  from  what  w^ 
imagine  them  to  fee,  during  our  present  life.    Here  most  of  our  sin^ 
are  forgotten ;   there  they  are  all  recorded  in  the  book  of  God'$ 
remembrance.   Here  vast  multitudes  of  them  are  concealed ;  thei^ 
they  will  all  be  displayed  in  the  open  day.     Here  they  are  ofteip. 
mistaken  by  self-flattery  for  virtues ;  there  they  will  be  irresistibly 
seen  in  all  their  native  deformity.     How  delightfiJ  will  it  then  bcr 
to  find,  that  they  have  been  blotted  out  by  the  divine  mercy  as  c^ 
thick  cloud;  that  they  have  been  expiated  by  the  blood  of  the  Re- 
deemer !  What  a  consolation,  what  transport,  will  it  be  to  find,  that^ 
ntmierous  and  great  as  our  iniquities  have  been,  yet  our  whole  cha^ 
racter  was  such  in  the  eye  of  the  heart-searching  God,  as  to  enti- 
tie  us,  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  to  a  reward  of  endless  life  and 
glory! 


SERMON  VII. 

OMHtFOTENCB  AKD  INDEPENDENCE  OF  GOD. 


Gctfiiis  xvil    1.^ — /  am  iht  Almighitf  Ood. 

In  my  last  discoursej  I  considered  (he  Omnipresence  and  I 
tcifn^e  of  G^d*     The  next  subject  in  the  natural  order  of  i 
sion  is  Aw  Almighty  Power » 

In  the  lextj  this  attribulc  is  asserted  directly  by  God  hims 
Mraham^  when  he  renewed  with  him  the  covenant  of  gracd 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  circumcision.    In  a  manner  equalll 
plicit,  are  similar  declarations  made  throughout  every  part 
Scriptures, 

The  Omnipotence  of  God  is,  also,  easily  demonstrated  by  I 
ion  J  so  easily,  that  no  divine  attribute  has,  perhaps,  been  so « 
reaked,  or  generally  acknowledged.     So  general  is  this  ack 
[edgment,  that  a  sober  attempt  to  persuade  a  Christian  audic  J 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  would  be  scarcely  considered  as  sel 
or  as  compatible  with  the  dictates  of  good  sense.     An  attec 
impress  this  doctrine  on  the  mind  is  not,  however,  liable  to  1 
oh^ctions,  nor  indeed  to  any  objection.     It  cannot  but  be  \ 
iplojment  to  examine,  briefly,  several  things. 
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1st.  place,  The  vastness  and  mjdtUude  of  the  things  which  were 
created. 

The  world,  which  we  inhabit,  is  itself  a  vast  and  amazing  work. 
The  great  divisions  of  Land  and  Water;  the  Continents  and  Oceans, 
into  which  it  is  distributed;  nay,  the  Mountains  and  Plains,  the 
Lakes  and  Rivers,  with  which  it  is  magnificentlv  adorned ;  are, 
severally,  sufiiciently  wonderful  and  affecting  to  fill  our  minds,  and 
to  eneross  all  the  power  of  Contemplation.  Nor  are  our  thoughts 
less  deeply  interested  by  the  vast  multitude  of  plants,  trees,  and 
animals,  with  which  every  part  of  the  Globe  is  stored  at  every 
period  of  time.  All  these,  also,  rise  and  fall  in  an  uninterrupted 
succession.  When  one  perishes,  another  immediately  succeeds. 
No  blank  is  permitted,  and  no  vacuity  found :  but  creating  energy, 
always  operating,  produces  a  continual  renovation  of  that  which  is 
lost. 

When  we  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  Heavens,  we  are  still  more 
amazed  at  the  sight  of  many  such  worlds,  composing  the  planetary 
system.  The  Comets,  which  surround  our  Sun,  greatly  increase 
our  amazement  by  their  numbers,  the  velocity  of  their  motions,  and 
the  inconceivable  extent  of  their  circuits.  It  is  still  more  enhanced 
by  the  union  of  these  numerous  worlds  in  one  vast  system,  con- 
nected by  a  common  centre,  and  revolving  round  that  centre  with 
a  harmony,  and  splendour,  worthy  of  a  God. 

But  this  system,  great  and  wonderful  as  it  is,  is  a  mere  speck, 
compared  with  the  real  extent  of  the  Creation.  Satisfactory  evi- 
dence exists,  that  every  star,  which  twinkles  in  the  firmament,  is  no 
other  than  a  Sun,  a  world  of  light,  suiTounded  by  its  own  attendant 
planets,  formed  into  a  system  similar  to  ours.  Forty-five  thousand 
such  stars  have  been  counted,  by  the  aid  of  the  Herschellian  Tele- 
scope, in  so  small  a  part  of  the  Heavens,  that,  supposing  this  part  to 
be  sown  no  thicker  tnan  the  rest,  the  same  Telescope  would  reach  at 
least  seventy-five  millions  in  the  whole  sphere.  jBy  means  of  new 
improvements  in  the  same  optical  instrument,  they  nave  been  found 
to  DC  numerous  to  a  degree  still  more  astonishing.  Every  one  of 
these  is,  in  my  view,  ranonally  concluded  to  be  the  Sun,  and  Centre, 
of  a  system  of  planetary  and  cometary  worlds.  Beyond  tkis,  I 
think  it  not  at  all  improbable,  that,  were  we  transported  to  the 
most  distant  of  the  visible  stars,  we  should  find  there  a  firmament 
expanding  over  our  heads,  studded  in  the  same  manner  with  stars 
innumerable.  Nay,  were  we  to  repeat  the  same  flight,  and  be 
again  wafted  through  the  same  distance,  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
we  should  behold  a  new  repetition  of  the  same  sublimity  and  glory. 
In  this  manner  immensity  appears,  in  a  sense,  to  be  peopled  with 
worlds  innumerable,  constituting  the  boundless  empire  of  Jehovah. 
How  amazing,  then,  must  be  the  power  and  greatness  of  Him,  who 
not  only  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars  ^  and  calleth  them  all  by  their 
namesj  but  with  a  word  spoke  them  all  into  being. 

2dly.  The  peculiar  nature  and  splendour  of  many  of  these  works 
strongly  impress  on  our  minds  the  greatness  of  creating  power. 
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Of  this  nature  are  all  those  vast  works  in  the  Heavens,  wli 
bre  mentioned  under  the  last  head.  To  single  out  one  of  tl 
how  glorious  a  work  is  the  Sun !  Of  what  astonishing  diniensl 
Of  what  wonderful  attraclion !  Possessed  of  what  suprcmel 
chajigeable,  and  apparently  immortal  glory  I  Of  what  perpJ 
and  iDcamprehensible  influence  on  the  world,  which  we 
not  only  causing  it  to  move  around  its  orbit  with  inconcei^ 
rapidity,  but  producing,  over  its  extensive  surface,  warmthl 
b^uty,  life  and  activity^  comfort  and  joy,  in  all  the  millions  ^ 
inp,  by  which  it  is  inhabited  1 

Magnificent,  however,  as  this  object  is,  one  mind  is  a  more  woJ 
Mjioore  important,  more  illustrious  display  of  creating  power, [ 
the  whole  inanimate  universe*     Suns  with  all  their  greatness 
^by  are  still  without  Ufe,  without  consciousness,  without  enjoys 
tDcapable,  in  themselves,  of  action j  knowledge,  virtue,  or  vofui 
osefulness*     A  mind,  on  the  contrary,  is  possessed  of  all 
eialted  powers,  and  is  capable  of  possessing  all  these  subliml 
tributes,     A  mind  can  know,  love,  and  glorify,  its  Creator  5  ca 
iostamped  with  his  image,  and  adorned  with  his  beauty  and  lo 
ness;  and  can  appear  desirable  and  delightful  to  his  eye,     I J 
Tijitcty  as  a  mirror i  tht  ghry  of  the  Lordy  (for  so  ought  the  pass! 
lo  be  translated)  and  be  changed  into  ihi  same  image ^  from  giom 
ihrif^  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,     It  can  love,  and  bless,  it^ 
low-minds }  be  loved,  and  blessed,  by  them ;  and  become  an  1 
aod  honourable  instrument  of  advancing  endlessly  the  unii 
good  of  the  intelligent  kingdom.     In  all  tnese  glorious  attalnn 
It  on  advance  with  an  unceasing  progress  throughout 
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The  possession  ol'  lilc  confers  on  every  thing,  which  is  the  sub 

ject  of  It,  a  distinction,  by  which  it  is  raised  at  once  above  all  in 

animate  matter.  Even  Vegetables^  of  which  life  is  predicated  in  s^b 
figurative  sense  only,  derive  from  it  a  total  superiority  to  all  thos^ss 
bein^,  which  are  found  in  the  mineral  Sjngdom.  Animal  life.^^^ 
which  is  life  in  its  humblest  degree,  raises  the  being,  in  whom  i^^ 
exists,  totally  above  all  those  things,  which  are  not  animated,  h^^ 
making  them,  at  once,  objects  on  which  the  emotions  of  the  sou.V 
may  be  employed,  and  subjects  of  pleasure  or  pain,  happiness  oar 
misery.  Of  these  great  distinctions,  every  one  Knows,  no  part  o:£' 
the  mineral  or  vegetable  world  is  susceptible. 

Rational  life  is  an  attribute,  of  importance  and  distinction  far 
lugher  still ;  and  is  the  most  wonderful  display  of  the  divine  ener- 
gy, which  the  Universe  contains.  Indeed,  it  is  in  a  sense  the  end, 
for  which  all  things  else  were  created,  and  without  which  there  is  no 
probability,  that  tney  would  ever  have  been.  In  exact  accordance 
with  the  views,  which  I  have  expressed  on  this  subject,  we  find  a 

gsculiar  attention  rendered  to  it  by  God,  in  the  creation  of  Man. 
ther  things  had  been  called  into  being,  antecedently  to  this  event; 
and  Man,  as  the  most  important  of  ail  terrestrial  beings,  and  the 
end,  for  which  they  were  made,  was  reserved  to  be  the  closing 
work.  The  World,  his  magnificent  habitation,  was  finished,  liefcHt 
the  Tenant  was  formed,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  occupied.  Then 
God  held  a  solemn  consultation  on  this  new  and  interesting  woric, 
and  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image^  after  our  likeness. 
This  consultation,  holden  by  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead  on  the 
subject  of  communicating  rational  life,  plainly  and  afiectingly  de- 
clares it  to  be  a  higher  and  more  noble  ooject  of  divine  power,  than 
all  those  which  had  preceded.  From  this  pre-eminent  importance 
it  arises,  that  the  termination  of  it,  usually  denominated  annihila- 
tion, is  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  invested  with  intense  gloom,  and 
the  deepest  horror ;  and  that  immortality,  or  the  endless  continu- 
ance of  rational  life,  is  an  object  always  encuxled  with  radiance, 
and  regarded  with  exultation  and  rapture. 

4thly.  The  manner,  in  which  the  Scriptures  exhibit  the  work  of 
Creation  as  being  performed,  most  forcibly  impresses  on  our  minas 
the  greatness  of  Creating  power. 

The  greatness  of  power  is  discerned  not  only  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  efiects  which  it  produces ;  but  in  the  ease,  also,  with  which 
they  are  produced.  In  this  we  are  led  rationally  and  indeed  irre- 
sistibly, to  discern,  that  the  whole  of  the  power  possessed  is  not 
exerted ;  and  that  other  and  greater  effects  would,  of  course,  spring 
from  superior  efforts,  of  which  the  same  power  is  obviously  capa- 
ble. When  God  created  the  Heavens  ana  the  Earth,  he  said,  Lttt 
there  be  light :  Let  there  be  a  Firmament :  Let  the  waters  be  gathered 
into  one  place  ;  and  Let  the  dry  land  appear.     All  these  and  other 
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»milar  commands  were  exactly,  and  instantaneously,  obeyed, 
a  moment,  Light  invested  the  world ;   the  firmament  arched  a( 
it;  the  waters  rolled  backward  into  their  bed  j  the  dry  land  hva] 
and  the  mountains  lifted  their  heads  towards  Heaven.    The  Wi 
^ithallits  forniture  and  inhabitants,  the  Heavens  with  all 
magnificence,  arose  out  of  nothine^,  at  a  command.     How  sup 
to  all  finite  comprehension  must  be  the  power  of  Him,  who  sj. 
and  this  stupendous  work  was  done. 

IK  Th€  Omnipotence  of  God  is  divinely  displayed  in  tkt  Got 
mtnt  of  all  things* 

The  existence,  and  attributes,  which  God  has  given  to  all  b*^i 
He  only  can  continue.     He  only  holds  together  the  innumer 
atoms,  which  compose  the  innumerable  material  formsj  found  ii 
Uuiyerse ;   the  plants  and   trees,   the  hills  and  mountains, 
rivets  and  oceans.     His  power  is  the  only  bond,  by  which  w^ 
aft  bound ;  or  by  which  they  are  united  in  the  planetary  syst 
Thii  Union,  this  continuance  of  their  being,  is  both  an  effect, 
apioof,  of  the  same  energy,  from  which  they  were  all  origir 
wnved*     The  same  energy  upholds  all  their  attributes,  and 
ducts  all  their  operation??. 

These  beings  are  endless  in  their  multitude,  immensely  dij 
ifl  times  and  places,  wonderfuljoften^in  their  greatness  and  ini 
lance,  and  to  finite  mind.s  innumerable  in  their  diversities, 
also,  are  parts  of  one  vast  and  perfect  whole ;  to  the  perfcctii] 
which,  each,  in  its  appointed  place  and  time,  is  indispcnsabh 
cessary*     What  a  power  must  that  be,  which,  at  one  and  the  i 
moment,  works  in  every  vegetable  and  animal  system  in  this  ( 
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sublime  declaration  of  the  Prophet :  Hast  thou  not  known,  hast  tlu^'m 
not  heard^  that  the  Everlasting  God^  Jehovah,  the  Creator  of  tf^^ 
ends  of  the  Blarth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary  f 

REMARKS. 

From  this  doctrine  we  learn,  in  the 

1st.  place,  that  God  is  absolutely  independent. 

By  tne  absolute  independence  of  God  I  intend,  that  he  needs, 
and  can  need,  nothing  to  render  his  abiUty,  either  to  do,  or  to  enjoy, 
whatever  he  pleases,  greater  or  more  perfect ;  but  that  he  possesses, 
in  and  of  himself,  all  possible  ability  for  both  these  purposes ;  so 
that  his  desires  can  never  be  opposed,  nor  his  designs  frustrated, 
either  from  want  of  knowledge  to  discern,  or  power  to  accomplish, 
whatever  is  desirable,  or  useful.  The  proof  of  this  Independeoce 
is  complete,  in  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  Omnipre- 
sence, Omniscience,  and  Omnipotence,  of  God.  He,  who  contrived, 
who  created,  and  who  governs,  all  things,  can  contrive,  create,  and 
do,  whatever  involves  not  a  contradiction.  He  must,  therefore, 
have  all  good  in  his  power,  and  possession  ;  and  can  plainly 
need,  and  receive,  nothing.  Every  created  thing  he  made,  and  gave 
it  just  such  attributes  as  he  pleased.  Every  thing  continues  in  ex- 
istence for  just  such  a  time,  and  in  just  such  a  state,  as  he  chooses ; 
and  operates  in  that  manner  only,  which  is  prescribed,  or  permitted, 
by  him.  Nothing  therefore  can  do,  or  be,  what  is,  on  the  whole, 
contrary  to  his  choice.  Of  course  He  cannot  be  disappointed  of 
any  purpose,  unless  we  were  to  suppose  him  pleased  to  be  disap- 
pointed ;  a  self-contradiction  too  manifest  to  be  admitted  even  by 
a  child.  According  to  this  scheme  he  says  of  himself.  My  counsel 
shall  stand^  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure.*  And  again.  He  doth  ac- 
cording to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  Inhabitanii 
of  the  earth  /  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him.  What 
doest  thou  ? 

2dly.  By  this  perfection,  God  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  go- 
vernment of  all  things.  From  what  has  already  been  said  of  the 
manifestation  of  this  divine  attribute  in  the  government  of  the  uni- 
verse, we  cannot  but  perceive,  that  to  this  purpose  the  Omnipo- 
tence of  God  is  indispensable.  The  same  power,  which  formed 
this  vast  machine,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  continue  in  their  pro- 
per places  the  several  parts  ;  and  to  conduct  the  operations  of  the 
%vhole  to  the  ends,  which  they  are  destined  to  accomplish.  By  this 
attribute  only  is  God  able  to  prevent  all  disorder  and  decay,  and 
to  frustrate  all  opposition.  Many  of  the  Intelligent  creatures,  which 
he  has  made,  are  possessed  of  such  powers,  as,  if  uncontrolled  by 
him,  might  occasion  important  obstructions  to  the  progress  of  many 
parts  01  his  great  kingdom,  and  a  consequent  frustration,  or  pre- 
vention, of  many  of  his  designs.     The  mischiefs  and  miseries, 

*  See  Isaiah  xlvi.  10,  and  Dan.  iv.  35. 
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which,  in  the  course  of  Eternity,  might  be  introduced  into  the  1 
vei^,  mtght  easily  exceed  all  finite  estimation*     But  to  every 
of  these  beings  He  is  able  to  say,  and  actually  says,  as  he  sai« 
ancient  times,  to  the  restless  oceaoj  Hitherto  sfmU  thou  come^ 
no  further. 

In  the  same  manner  he  is  infinitely  able,  also,  to  ftimish 
kings^  animated  and  inanimate,  rational  and  in*ational,  with 
^^^M^  %  ^hich  ihey  operate  to  ike  unerasing  pranwtion  of  the 
nitt  good^  which  he  has  btgun  to  accomplish.     The  Kingdor 
God  is  a  kingdom  of  means.      With  infinite  wisdom  and  benie 
he  has  chosen  to  adorn  his  Intellis^ent  creatures  with  such  facm 
as  enable  them  to  become  subordinate  agents  in  the  great  sys 
to  coincide  voluntarily  with  him  in  the  furtherance  of  bis  pei 
designs;  and  thtis  to  sustain  the  character  of  moral  exeelle 
aodl>ecome  lovely  in  his  sight.      Even  the  inanimate  world, 
passive  instrument  in  his  hands,  and  theirs,  of  promoting  the  s 
designs,  claims,  in  this  manner,  a  species  of  inferior,  but  real 
portaQce,  and  shows  forth  the  praise  of  its  divine  Author*     Bu 
the  powers  and  faculties,  by  which  his  creatures  perfoim  th< 
ipective  parts  allotted  to  them,  are  continued,  as  well  as  gi 
l^his  Omnipotence,  which  in  this  manner  is  every  where  glori 
and  is  every  where  the  Rock,  on  which  is  founded  the  great  b 
ingof  the  Universe. 

As  Godj  by  his  Omniscience  and  Omnipotence,  is  possesst 
a  complete  sufficiency  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  pleat 
aad  thus  rendered  absolutely  Independent ;    it  is  evident,  ih 
must  be  infinitely  removed  from  all /ear,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
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connected  with  Omniscience,  all  such  beings  find  most  solemn  and 
cogent  motives  to  ftar  that  glorious  and  fearful  namej  Jehovah 
their  God  ;  to  be  terrified  at  the  thought  of  sinnine  against  him ;  to 
tremble  at  the  eflfects  of  his  anger ;  and  to  abstam  firom  rebellion 
against  his  government.  Here  the  Righteous  find  the  strongest  mo- 
tives to  resist  temptation  ;  and  the  wicked,  to  return  to  their  duty. 
A  powerless  God,  however  lovely  and  excellent,  could  neither  de- 
fend his  own  honour,  nor  protect  his  creatures,  however  dutiful, 
from  injustice  and  ruin.  To  a  Ruler  of  firee  agents,  therefore, 
Power  IS  indispensable  for  the  support  of  his  own  dignity,  and  the 
safety  and  peace  of  his  subjects.  To  the  Ruler  of  all  free  agents, 
Omnipotence  is  indispensable  for  the  perfect  establishment  of  hii 
infinite  glory,  and  the  obedience  and  consequent  happiness  of  hii 
immense  and  eternal  Kingdom. 

3dly.  How  terrible  an  enemy  to  obstinate  and  impenitent  sinnm 
is  an  Omnipotent  God! 

I  love  them  that  love  me,  and  will  cause  them  that  love  me  to  m* 
herit  substance  ;  /  will  render  vengeance  to  mine  enemies^  and  re^ 
ward  them  that  hate  me ;  is  language,  completely  descriptive  of 
the  designs  and  dispensations  of  Jehovah,  towards  his  rational 
creatures.  This  is  tne  only  exhibition  of  the  divine  government  in 
the  Scriptures :  it  is  the  only  view,  which  can  be  satisfactorily 
formed  of  that  government  by  Reason.  No  man  can,  for  a  moment, 
seriously  believe,  that  God  can  love,  and  reward,  those  who  hate 
him ;  or  hate,  and  punish,  those  who  love  him.  Such  conduct  would 
be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  an  intelligent  being ;  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  the  Author  of  all  intelligence* 

Let  me  now  bring  this  subject  home  to  the  heart  of  every  mem- 
ber of  this  audience.  Let  me  ask,  and  let  each  individual  solemnly 
answer  in  his  own  mind,  "  Do  you  love  God  ?  Do  you  desire  to 
please  him  ?  Do  you  cheerfully  ooey  his  commandments  ?  Do  yoa 
humbly  and  faithfully  walk  in  his  ordinances  ?  Or  do  you,  with  the 
wicked  of  old,  and  of  all  succeeding  ages,  say  unto  God^  Depart 
from  us,  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways  ?  What  is  tht 
Almighty y  that  we  should  serve  him  ;  and  what  profit  should  we  have 
%f  we  pray  unto  him  ? 

Call  to  mind,  I  beseech  you,  how  many  denunciations  of  future 
vengeance  against  impenitent  sinners  are  uttered  in  his  Word.  Re- 
member, that  all  these  were  uttered  by  Him,  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  of  the  extent  of  the  punishment  which 
it  demands ;  with  a  perfect  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  his  own 
designs,  and  with  an  immoveable  purpose  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
cution. How  certain  is  it,  then,  that  they  will  be  exacdy  executed; 
and  that  the  impious  and  the  profligate,  impenitent  and  the  unbe- 
lieving, will  drink  the  drees  of  divine  indignation!  Consider  in 
how  many  forms  of  alarm  these  threatenings  are  delivered  ;  what 
woes  they  contain ;  and  what,  that  is  terrible,  they  do  not  con- 
tain !    With  these  afiecting  things  in  view,  remember  that  He,  who 
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ks  denounced  these  woes,  He,  who  will  execute  these  denunci 
dons,  is  the  Almighly  God,  How  fearfully  able  is  such  a  God 
inflict  every  punishment j  and  to  execute  every  threatening!  WI: 
ana^ing  sources  of  suffering  are  witliin  the  hmiu  of  his  Om 
icience  and  Omnipotence  !  How  easily  can  he  make  every  po 
ficuliy,  and  thoughtj  the  channel,  and  the  seat,  of  inexpressil 
angiish  i 

Thinkj  I  beseech  you,  how  utterly  unable  all  other  beings  are 
deliver  out  of  lus  hand.  Who  on  Earth,  or  in  Heaven,  has  an  ai 
{ikt  Godj  or  can  thunder  with  a  voice  like  HimP  His  hand  can  reat 
as  His  eye  can  pierce,  "  beyond  all  limit.''  No  caverns,  no  sc 
tdes,  no  depths  of  the  earth  or  the  ocean,  can  hide  from  Him  t 
miserable  objects  of  his  wrath.  Should  thty  ascend  up  into  Hi 
^m;  He  is  there  ^  Should  thty  make  their  bed  in  hell;  be  ho 
k  is  there.  Should  theif  take  the  wings  of  the  mornings  and  dw 
in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea;  even  there  would  his  hand  le 
ihn,  and  Ms  right  hand  would  hold  thcnu  Should  they  si 
SuTft^  ih^  darkness  wUl  cover  us  :  even  the  night  would  be  lig 
(Aout  them* 

Let  these  most  affecting  things  sink  deep  into  your  hearts.  R 
member,  that  you  were  made,  and  are  preserved  in  life,  health,  ai 
ctmfort,  in  probation  and  hope,  by  the  Ahnighty  power  of  Go 
awl  that  on  nim  you  depend  for  every  blessing  present  and  futui 
for  safety  from  every  evil,  and  for  final  dehverance  from  eve 
danger.  On  his  pleasure  alone  is  your  being  suspended,  and  yo 
wdfere.  Of  what  importance,  then,  is  it  to  every  one  of  you,  th 
he  should  love  you,  and  be  |ilrascd  with  you;  add,  of  course,  rlj 
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know  any  other,  which  terminates  in  that  happy  place,  and  will 
conduct  you  to  everlasting  joy  ? 

4thly.  Htm  useful  a  Friena  must  such  a  God  be  to  the  Righteous. 

That  God  is  a  faithful  and  steadfast  friend  to  the  righteous,  can* 
not  be  questioned ;  because  they  love,  and  labour,  to  please  him, 
and  must  therefore  be  loved  of  him ;  and  because  they  are  the 
friends  and  followers  of  his  Son.  Accordingly,  he  has  disclosed  in 
bis  Word  designs  of  mercy  and  goodness  to  them,  so  ereat,  as  al- 
most to  transcend  belief,  and  to  leave  the  mind  rather  Tost  in  asto* 
nishment  than  filled  with  expectation.  He,  who  regards  his  own 
character  with  the  candour,  and  humility,  of  the  Gospel ;  who  con- 
siders how  greatly  and  how  often  he  has  sinned,  how  guilty  his  life 
must  appear  before  God,  and  how  utterly  unworthy  he  is  of  ike 
least  of  all  his  mercies  ;  cannot  but  exclaim,  when  he  casts  his  eye 
over  tne  promises  of  the  Gospel,  Who  am  /,  O  Lord  God,  that  thtm 
hast  brought  me  hitherto  ?  For  thy  zoordh  sake^  and  according  to 
thine  ozon  heart,  hast  thou  spoken  all  these  great  things  to  make  % 
servant  know  them.  Let  thy  name  be  magnified  for  ever :  for  na», 
O  Lord  Godf  thou  art  God;  and  thy  words  be  true  ;  and  thou  hast 
promised  this  goodness  unto  thy  servant ;  and  with  thy  blessing  let 
me  be  blessed  for  ever.* 

In  the  Covenant  of  grace  there  are  contained  treasures  of  good,  .   % 
to  which  no  limit  can  be  assigned.     On  this  subject  the  Apostle      j 
Paul,  in  comments  of  unrivalled  sublimity,  has  expressed  the  most      i 
accurate,  as  well  as  the  most  exalted  and  astonisning,  sentiments, 
which  can  be  found  even  in  the  Scriptures.    All  things j  saith  he  to 
Christians,  are  yours  ;  Whether  Paul,  or  Apollos^  or  Cephas^  or  tU 
world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come  ;  all  are 
yours.     And  again,  lam  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able 
to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  oaf 
Lord.     And  again,  We  know,  that  all  things  dot  labour  together  foT 
good  to  them  that  love  God.     From  these  declarations  we  leam* 
that  all  things  are  the  property,  and  the  destined  possession,  ol 
the  righteous ;  that  no  being,  or  event,  shall  preclude  them  froio 
the  enjoyment  of  this  mighty  inheritance ;  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  being  and  every  event  is  employed,  with  one  vast  and 
united  eflTort,  to  place  this  boundless  good  in  their  hands.    What- 
ever, therefore,  is  really  needed  by  them ;  whatever  is  really  good 
for  them,  in  the  present  life ;  whatever  can  render  their  future  im- 
mortality blessed  and  glorious,  God  has  covenanted  to  bestow  oiB 
them  through  the  mediation  of  Christ. 

When  he,  who  can  truly  say  to  Corruption, "  TTiou  art  tmifather^^ 
and  to  the  Worm,  "  Thou  art  my  mother,  and  my  sister,'*^  turns  hi^ 
eye  to  these  wonderful  promises,  and  to  the  immense  assembli^ 
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of  blessings,  which  they  convey  5  he  13  naturally  lost  in  amaze^ 
ment,  and  prepared  to  believe  ihem,  only  in  a  loose  and  general 
manner.  Scarcely  can  he  persuade  himself,  that  they  are  not  the 
kflguage  of  bold  and  sublime  exaggerations,  of  ardent  and  daring 
hyperbole,  rather  than  sober  communications  of  simple  truth. 
Were  the  rewards  promised,  the  result  of  his  own  obedience ;  well 
might  he  doubt.  But,  when  he  remembers,  that  God  hag  not  sparea 
Ml  oron  &m,  hut  ddirtred  him  up  for  us  all^  he  cannot,  if  he  would 
act  mtionalty,  fail  to  unite  with  the  Apostle  in  exclaiming.  How 
ikall  he  not  mth  Atm,  also ^  f reel t^  give  ns  all  thing i  ?  The  benevo- 
lence, necessary  to  the  origination^  and  the  communication  of 
these  blessings,  13  in  this  event  proved  beyond  a  question. 

In  the  Omniscience  of  God  we  are  presented  with  ample  ability 
to  contrive,  and  in  his  Omnipotence  with  ample  ability  to  accom- 
plish, every  part  of  this  amazing  sum  of  good.  To  Him,  who 
willed  the  Universe  into  being,  it  is  equally  easy  to  create  great 
enjoyments,  as  little  5  many,  as  few  j  endless,  as  momentary.  The 
last  system  of  Good,  which  he  has  promised,  he  can  call  into  ex- 
iitence  in  a  moment,  with  the  same  case,  with  which  he  can  create 
an  insect  or  an  atom.  Whatever  he  gives,  his  store  cannot  be  les- 
sened: nor  can  a  preceding  communication  of  good  be,  with  Him, 
treason  for  refusing,  or  neglecting,  to  communicate  again-  Im- 
measurably bountiful,  he  can  never  be  weary  of  giving  \  immea- 
eufably  powerful,  he  can  never  be  weary  of  providing. 

From  the  Omnipotence  of  God  every  righteous  man  may,  then, 
confidently  expect  a  final  deliverance  from  all  his  enemies,  sorrows, 
Mdstns^  from  death,  and  the  grave 5  from  future  pollution,  and 
eternal  wo-  He  may  be  certainly  assured,  that  the  same  glorious 
^d  everlasting  Friend  will  communicate  to  him,  and  to  his  fellow- 
ebistians,  immortal  life  ;  will  enlarge  their  minds  with  increasing 
bowledge  \  will  improve  them  with  ever-growing  virtue  ;  and  will 
supply  them  with  endlessly  advancing  happiness- 

othty.  Htm  great  and  glorious  does  God  appear^  as  invested  with 
Almighty  ptmer  ! 

Great  is  the  Lord^  says  the  Psalmist,  and  greatlt/  to  be  praised. 
One  generation  shall  praise  th^  isorks  to  another j  and  shall  declare 
th\f  mighty  acts.  All  thy  works  praise  tkee^  0  Lord;  and  thy  saints 
mil  hitss  thee^  They  shad  speak  of  ike  glory  of  thy  kingdom^  and 
ta!k  of  thy  power.  Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and 
lAy  dominion  endureth  throughout  all  generations.  Canst  ihou^  says 
Z&pAdr,  hy  searching  find  out  God?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty 
nio  perfection?  U  is  high  as  heaven^  what  cajist  thou  do?  deeper 
^han  kellj  what  canst  thou  know  ?  The  measure  thereof  is  longer 
tkii  the  earthy  and  broader  than  the  Sea*  BTio  hath  measured  the 
aaterj,  says  Isaiah,  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  ;  and  meted  mit  hea- 
ten  mth  the  span;  and  comprehended  ike  dust  of  the  earth  in  a 
Viiumre  ;  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales^  and  the  hilh  m  a 
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The  Being,  who  made,  upholds,  and  governs,  the  Umi 
closes  in  these  acts  his  own  proper  character ;  a  chan 
mtely  greater  and  more  elorious  than  the  highest  creatun 
tain,  or  comprehend.  Ml  beings  are  before  him  as  not 
justly  accounted  rmto  him  less  than  nothings  and  vanity. 

We  were  not,  indeed,  present  at  the  birth  of  this  ' 
Work.  We  did  not  behold  the  boundless  midnight  ei 
with  suns,  or  the  desolate  wilds  of  immensity  filled  with  Vi 
their  inhabitants.  We  did  not  hear  the  morning  Stars  situ 
and  the  Sons  of  God  shout  for  joy.  But  in  the  history  of 
tion,  dictated  by  tho  voice  of  God,  we  are  presented  ' 
sublune  views  oi  this  amazing  subject,  as  stretch  our  ims 
to  the  utmost,  and  fill  our  understanding  with  astonishing 
the  same  work,  as  it  is  daily  seen  by  our  eyes,  we  discen 
surpassing  number  and  measure,  and  gloriously  illusti 
Power  by  which  all  are  accomplishea.  In  the  histoi 
events,  also;  in  the  Deluge;  the  Destruction  of  Sodom; 
ders  of  Egypt j  of  Sinai,  and  of  Canaan^  in  the  mirac 
Prophets  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Apostles ;  are  such  mani 
of  Almighty  power,  as  cannot  fail  to  astonish  every  mim 
every  heart  with  the  most  awful  apprehensions  oi  its  M 

In  the  daily  providence  of  God,  we  are  also  witness 
amazing  efi*ects  of  his  Omnipotence.  In  the  rising  and 
the  sun,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  heavens,  we  oehol 
whose  exertions  disclaim  all  limit.  We  hear  him,  also,  tl 
marvellously  roith  his  voice  /  we  see  him  sending  forth  i 
with  rain,  making  the  earth  to  tremble,  and  the  mountai 
pouring  out  rivers  of  fire  firom  the  volcano,  and  wheln 
and  countries  in  a  general  conflagration. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  pleasing  and  glorious  proofs  of 
power  are  exhibited  in  its  softer  and  gentler,  its  less  awfii 
less  solemn  exertions  through  the  curcuit  of  the  season 
spring,  particularly ;  when  God  appears  as  the  light  of  i 
ing  zohen  the  stm  arisethj  even  of  a  morning  without  cloudi 
the  clear  shining  of  the  sun  after  rain  upon  the  tender  h* 
field.  Then,  with  a  hand  eminently  attractive  and  won 
diffuses  life,  and  warmth,  and  beauty,  and  dory,  over  tl 
the  world ;  and  from  the  death  of  winter,  bids  all  thin 
with  a  general  and  delightful  resurrection.  The  successin 
are  replete  with  successive  wonders,  wrought  by  the  same 
band.  Day  unto  day,  indeed,  uttereth  speech,  and  night  t 
showeth  knowledge,  conceminc  this  great  subject.  He 
not  mark  these  astonishing  disclosures,  made  in  heave 
earth,  in  ten  thousand  and  ten  million  forms,  must  be  a  hi 
he,  who,  surveying  them,  does  not  regard  God  as  infini 
detful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working,  has  indeed  ty 
sees  not}  ears,  but  he  cannot  hear}  and  a  heart,  but  he  a 
derstanJL    Every  good  man,  on  the  contrary,  must  ad 
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adore  Him,  who  ioeth  all  these  things}  must  rejoice  with  humble 
gjratitude,  and  divine  joy,  in  all  the  stupendous  displays  of  his 
goodness ;  must  tremble  at  the  terrible  things j  which  he  doeth  m 
righieousnesSj  when  his  judgments  are  abroad  in  the  earth}  and 
must,  on  every  occasion,  be  ready  to  exclaim :  Who  is  like  tmlo 

^3^f         theej  0  Lord :  glorious  in  holiness^  fearful  in  praises,  doing  won^ 
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BKNSVOLBNCE    OF    GOD    PROVED    FROM    THE   WORKS    OF   CREATIOtf 
AND   PROVIDENCE* 


1  JoHV  iv.  8. — For  God  it  love. 

Haying  considered  the  existence,  and  the  natural  attribuiet^of 
God,  at  some  lengthy  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  next  subject  of 
theological  inquiry ;  viz.  his  moral  attributes.  In  the  order,  best 
suited  to  the  method  of  discussion,  which  I  have  preferred,  that, 
which  first  ofi*ers  itself  for  examination,  is  his  Benevolence. 

This  perfection  is  ascribed  to  God  in  the  text,  in  a  singular  man- 
ner. It  is  not  asserted,  that  God  is  benevolent,  but  that  he  is  Benevih 
lence  ;  or  that  Benevolence  is  the  essence,  the  sum,  of  his  being  and 
character.  The  force,  and  beauty,  of  this  assertion,  will  be  fdt  by 
every  one,  who  attends  to  it,  without  any  remarks  from  me. 

That  Aya*»i  signifies  the  kind  of  Love,  which  in  English  is  called 
Benevolence,  will  not,  I  presume,  be  questioned.  If  any  one  is  at 
a  loss  conceminc  this  fact ;  he  may  be  satisfied  by  readine  St. 
PauPs  extensive  definition  of  this  word,  contained  in  tne  13th  cnap- 
ter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

In  canvassing  this  important  subject,  I  propose  to  inquire  in  wliat 
manner  it  is  exhibited  to  us,  in  the 

I.  place,  by  Reason^  and 

II.  by  Revelation. 

I.  I  propose  to  inquire  in  what  manner  it  is  exhibited  to  us  by  Rta- 
son. 

In  examining  this  part  of  the  subject  I  shall 

Ist.  Allege  several  arguments,  furnished  by  Reason,  in  proof  of 
the  Benevolence  of  God^  and 

2dly.  Answer  theprincipal  Objections  to  this  Doctrine. 

The  importance  of  the  question.  Whether  God  is  a  Benevolent 
Being,  is  no  less  than  infinite.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which  seri- 
ously affects  it,  must  be  of  high  moment  to  every  Intelligent  crea- 
ture. The  decisions  of  Reason  on  this  subject,  undoubtedly  affect 
the  question  in  a  serious  manner ;  and  arc  of  course  very  interest- 
ing to  us.  Although  I  can  by  no  means  admit,  with  many  of  my 
fellow-men,  respectable  for  their  understanding  and  worth,  that  the 
Benevolence  of  God  is  not  capable  of  being  completely  proved,  or 
that  it  is  not  in  fact  completely  proved,  by  Uie  Scriptures,  indepen- 
dently of  all  other  sources  of  argument ;  yet  I  cannot  help  believ- 
ing, tiat,  if  the  proof  furnished  by  Reason  be  satisfactory  also 
and  can  be  fairly  exhibited  as  satisfactory,  the  minds  of  many  men, 
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St  least,  will  rest  on  this  subject  with  a  conviction  more  unminglel 
a  confidence  less  exposed  to  danger  and  disturbance*  To  con 
pais  this  object,  if  it  can  be  compassed,  will^  then,  be  very  ded 
mbie. 

Ii  is  harlly  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  the  quesUon,'  coil 
ceming  the  amount  of  the  evidence,  which  Reason  gives  concer 
iDg  this  docirine,  has  long  been,  and  is  stiil,  disputed.     It  is  we 
bown  to  many  of  this  audience,  that  Divines  and  other  Chri^tlanl 
as  irell  as  other  men,  differ  in  their  opinions  about  it ;  and  diat  th 
prwfs  of  the  divine  benevolence  from  Reason  are  regarded ' 
mny  persons  of  repntation  as  insufficient,     I  have  myself  enteJ 
laiocd,  heretofore,  opinions  on  this  subject,  different  from  thosi 
which  I  now  entertain.     As  I  have  not  seen  it  discussed  in  such  I 
mnner,  as  satisfied  ray  own  wishes ;   1  shall  now  consider  it  vvitl 
more  particularity,  tlian  might  otherwise  be  necessary* 

The  Sflf-txistcnce^  Etemii^^  ImmtUabiliftf^  Omniprnence^  Ormtii 
dmct,  and  OmnipoUnCf^  of  God  have,  I  flatter  myself,  been  clearil 
proved  by  arguments,  derived  from  Reason.  From  these  attribute] 
it  has,  I  trust,  been  unanj^werably  evinced,  that  Gad  u  absoluhl 
indtpendent ;  that  all  things,  which  can  be  done,  or  enjoyed,  arc  i| 
Ills  power  and  possession  \  and  that  he  can  neither  need,  nor  rcT 
wive  any  ^^''^g*     From  these  considerations  it  is  evident  in  the    I 

lst<  place,  ITtat  God  can  have  no  postibie  fnotive  to  he  muhvolcnl 

It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  the  naiurc  of  things  can  famish  anl 
Mich  motive.  That  to  be  mahvohnt  is  a  more  desirable  charactcl 
Of  Slate  of  being,  than  io  be  bnuvohnt^  cannot  be  asserted,  nor  bq 
lieved.  Nor  can  any  motive  to  this  character  be  pi-esenied  to  Gc 
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2dly .  An  Omniscient  Being  cannot  but  see,  that  it  is  more  glorious 
to  himself,  and  more  herufidal  to  his  creatures,  to  sustain,  and  to  ex- 
hibit,  a  benevolent  character,  than  its  contrary :  or,  in  other  words, 
m  every  respect  more  desirable. 

The  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  good  of  his  creatures  involve 
every  tmng,  that  is  desirable.  That  this  character,  in  its  existence 
and  exercise,  is  on  both  these  accounts  more  desirable  than  its  con- 
trary, cannot  be  questioned.  We,  narrow  as  our  faculties  are,  per- 
fectly know  this  truth.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  desirable.  That 
this  truth  must  be  seen  by  an  Omniscient  Being,  in  a  manner  infi- 
nitely superior  to  that,  in  which  we  see  it,  hardly  needs  to  be  as- 
serted. 

The  desirableness  of  this  conduct,  arising  firom  the  glory  of  the 
Creator  and  the  good  of  his  creatures,  seems  to  present,  when  we 
consider  it  as  extending  through  Eternity,  an  infinite  motive  to  the 
Creator,  to  cherish  a  benevolent  character,  and  to  manifest  it  in  all 
his  conduct.    To  the  power  of  this  motive  there  is  at  the  same  time, 
no  motive  opposed.     On  the  contrary,  we  know,  and  the  Creator, 
in  a  manner  infinitely  more  perfect,  knows,  that  the  existence  and 
exercise  of  a  malevolent  character  would  be  infinitely  dishonour- 
able to  himself,  and  in  the  progress  of  Eternity  infinitely  injurious 
to  his  creatures.  Each  of  these  considerations  presents  to  the  Crea- 
tor an  infinite  motive  to  exercise  Benevolence  on  the  one  h^nd,  and 
not  to  exercise  malevolence  on  the  other.    If,  then,  he  has  in  fac» 
exercised  malevolence ;  he  has  done  it  without  any  motive,  and 
against  the  influence  of  both  these :  each  of  them  of  infinite  im- 
portance. 

Thus  it  is  I  think  clearly  certain,  that  God  cannot  be  induced  to 
exercise  a  malevolent  spirit,  because  malevolence  is  in  itself  a  de- 
sirable character;  nor  oecause  the  nature  of  things  ofi*ers  any  en- 
joyment, which,  upon  the  whole,  is  good,  to  the  indulgence  of  this 
disposition ;  nor  because  He  does  not  perfectly  know  these  truths. 
If  tie  is  malevolent,  then,  he  is  so  from  an  original,  inherent  pro- 
pensity in  his  own  nature ;  a  propensity,  uninfluenced  by  truth,  and 
inunoveable  by  motives. 

How  far  such  a  character  can  be  rationally  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sible in  a  being,  who  has  all  things  in  his  power,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. The  observations,  already  made,  clearly  prove,  that  such 
a  being  must  discern  with  absolute  certainty  the  infinite  disadvan- 
tage of  indulging  this  spirit.  The  difference  between  rejoicing  in 
all  his  works,  as  means  of  glory  to  himself,  with  a  consciousness, 
that  he  has  formed  and  conducted  them  to  this  exalted  end,  and 
feeling  the  gloomy,  dreadfiil  pain  of  boundless  malice,  is  in  itself 
obviously  boundless.  If,  then,  God  has  not  chosen  this  enjoyment; 
he  has  foiled  to  choose  it,  with  a  clear  discernment,  that  it  was  in 
his  power,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  disposition,  which  would 
not  yield  to  conviction,  nor  to  motives,  infinite  in  their  magnitude. 
That  he  has  not  exercised  this  disposition  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
show;  and  for  this  purpose  observe, 
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3dl  j<  Tht  <ml^  conduct^  which  a  Creator  can  nceive^  xetih  phi 
from  his  criutures^  must  plainly  be  attachmtnt^  rt-Qtrtnct^  an^ 
vohmiar^  obedience  which  the y  produce ~ 

Whether  the  Creator  be  benevolent,  or  malevolent;  it  is  i 
sible,  that  he  should  not  choose  to  be  loved,  reverenced, 
obeyed*     But  the  real  Creator  has  so  formed  his  works,  ai 
conistitnted  his  Providence,  that  the  minds  of  men^  iiTesistibly 
of  absolute  necessity,  esteem  a  benevolent  being  more  than  oj 
the  opposite  character-     I  do  not  mean^  here^  that  this  is  the  di| 
of  the  heart ;  but  I  mean,  that  it  is  the  unavoidable  dictate  ol 
intellect;  of  the  conscience  and  understanding.     The  intellj 
so  formed  by  the  Creator,  that  it  is  impossible  lor  it  to  think 
wise.     Any  person,  who  will  make  the  attempt,  will  find  it  bel 
liis  power  to  approve  of  malevolence  at  all.     If,  therefore 
Creator  be  malevolent,  he  has  so  formed  his  Intelligent  ere  a 
in  this  world,  that  they  cannot  possibly  esteem  his  character 
other  words,  he  has  made  them  incapable,  by  a  natural  nece 
of  rendering  to  him  that  regard,  which  in  itself,  or  in  its 
quenccs,  is  the  only  possible  conduct,  on  the  part  of  his  Intel 
creattires,  which  a  Creator  can  have  proposed,  when  he  gave 
existence - 

Should  it  be  objected,  thai  Bcncvolmce  is  estimable  in  (he 
ef  things  ;  ihatta  see  its  nature  is  the  same  thing  as  to  esteem 
ihat,  then/ore f  Intelligent  crcalurts  cannot  avoid  experiencifii 
esteem :  1  answer.  Should  it  be  granted^  as  I  think  it  must, 
this  is  true,  still  an  Omnipotent  Creator  might,  for  ought  that  a  p 
have  formed  Intelligent  creatm^s  with  such  optics,  with 
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who,  from  their  nature  and  their  circmnstancei,  could  not  possibly 
esteem,  but  from  absolute  necessity  must  disesteem,  him. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Men  are  so  formed,  as  irresistibly  to  hate 
and  despise  Malevolence.  This  conduct,  on  their  part,  is  the  un- 
varying dictate  of  mere  intellect,  as  well  as  of  the  heart.  It  is, 
therefore,  absolutelv  necessary :  the  unavoidable  result  of  that 
state  of  things,  which  he  himseUf  has  formed ;  is  his  own  immediate 
work ;  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  work,  of  an  Intelligent 
nature,  which  he  has  produced :  being  found  in  all  men,  and  there- 
fore justly  presumable  of  all  other  Intelligent  creatures.  It  is, 
hence,  unavoidably  concluded  to  be  a  direct,  and  genuine,  expres- 
sion of  his  choice.  If,  then,  we  suppose  the  Creator  to  be  a  male- 
volent being;  he  has  thus  necessitated,  beyond  a  possibihty  of  its 
beine  otherwise,  his  Intelligent  creatures  to  hate  and  despise  that, 
whicn  he  supremely  loves  and  approves ;  vis.  his  own  moral  cha- 
racter;  and  to  esteem  and  love  that,  which  he  supremely  hates  and 
despises ;  viz.  the  moral  character,  which  is  directly  opposed  to 
bis  own.  This  he  has  further  necessitated  them  to  do,  with  the 
entire,  and  irresistible,  approbation  of  their  own  understanding  and 
conscience;  and,  therefore,  without  any  possibility  of  a  future  con- 
viction, on  their  part,  that  this  conduct  is  wrong  in  them,  or  that 
they  are,  on  this  account,  guilty,  blameworthy,  and  justly  punish- 
able. On  the  contrary,  they  are  furnished  with  complete  convic- 
tion, that  this  conduct  is  right,  praiseworthy,  and  rewardable ;  a 
conviction,  which  can  never  be  removed,  nor  weakened;  and  which 
will  attend  them  through  every  period  of  their  future  being.  Thus 
he  has,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
manner  most  perfectly  unaccountable,  formed  Intelligent  beings  so, 
as  effectually  to  prevent  the  only  end,  which  he  comd  propose  in 
their  creation,  from  ever  being  accomplished. 

4thly.  The  Creator  has  placed  mankind  either  in  a  state  of  trials 
or  a  state  of  reward:  hut  our  present  state  is^  on  neither  if  these 
suppositions  J  compatible  with  the  doctrine^  that  He  is  malevolent. 

I  say,  that  mankind  are  placed  either  in  a  state  of  trial,  or  a 
state  of  reward ;  because  rational  creatures  can  exist  in  no  possible 
situation,  except  one  of  these  two.  If,  then,  we  are  placed  in  a 
state  of  reward]  we  are  beyond  measure  more  happy,  and  less 
miserable,  than  is  consistent  with  the  character  of  malevolence  in 
the  Creator.  No  man  can  say,  or  believe,  that  the  present  state 
of  the  human  race  is  so  unhappy,  as  to  satisfy  the  desires  or  ac- 
complish the  purposes,  of  infinite  malevolence. 

If  we  are  in  a  state  of  trial]  our  circumstances  are  equally  in- 
consistent with  the  designs  of  a  malevolent  disposer.  All  our  op- 
position to  his  character  and  designs  is  necessarily  and  perfectly 
approved  by  our  own  consciences ;  and  all  our  approbation  and 
love  towards  the  opposite  characteristics  is  equally  approved  by 
the  same  umpire.  In  the  mean  time,  our  approbation,  or  adoption, 
of  malevolence,  or  our  disesteem,  and  rejection,  of  benevolence,  is 
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in  thfi  same  necessary  and  perfect  manner  condemned  by  our  con- 
sciences* But  these  are  the  only  kinds  of  conducl,  in  which  we 
can  possibly  be  guilty  of  revolt,  or  disobedience,  to  a  malevolent 
Creator*  For  these  only  can  we,  then,  be  tried  and  condemned 
by  him.  Should  we,  accoi-dingly,  be  condemned  and  punished,  w*e 
shall  still  necessarily,  certain ly,  and  for  ever  discern,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  in  all  that^  for  which  we  are  punished,  we  acted  with 
entire  rectitude.  Of  course^  whatever  punishment  we  receive,  we 
shall  still  be  supported  by  the  entire  approbation  of  our  own  minds ; 
and  shall,  therefore,  be  far  removed  from  that  finished  misery, 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  destined  by  infinite  malevolence  for  the 
panifihnient  of  its  enemies.  We  should  know^  that  our  conduct  was 
rightj  and  excellent  \  should  dwell  upon  it  with  entire  satisfaction 
and  should  feel  no  small  support,  no  contemptible  alleviation  of 
our  sufferings,  in  the  conviction,  that  our  punishment  was  unmerit- 
ed, and  unjust;  and  that  the  evil,  for  which  we  suffered,  cjtisted, 
Dot  in  ourselves,  but  in  our  iniquilous  sovereign. 

If  it  can  be  supposed,  that  such  a  Being  could  confer  rewards 
on  any  of  his  creations  5  it  is  evident,  that  he  must  confer  them  on 
such,  BS  resembled  him  in  their  disposition,  and  approved  of^iji 
moral  character ;  and  for  this  very  i-esemblance  and  approbation. 
But  it  is  perfecdy  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  happiness,  which  would 
constitute  their  reward,  must  be  embittered  by  a  complete  convic- 
tion, that  the  conductj  for  which  they  are  rewarded,  was  in  itself 
wrong,  vile,  and  despicable ;  that  they  themselves  were  vile  and 
despicable  in  loving  and  practising  it  5  that  their  happiness  is 
wholly  unmerited ;  and  that  those,  who  are  punished  by  the  same 
being,  are  far  more  excellent  than  themselves,  and  in  ti-uth  are  the 
only  excellent  beings.  Of  course,  their  happiness  must  be  deeply 
emDittered  by  a  miserable  sense  of  un worthiness  5  by  a  perpetual 
self-condemnation.  Such  must  be  the  manner,  in  which  this  sup- 
position exhibits  the  conduct  of  the  Creator  towards  his  enemies, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  towards  his  friends,  on  the  other. 

All  these  considerations  are  enhanced,  by  the  great  fact,  thai 
God  has  so  cmi^titulcd  the  worlds  as  to  make  miser  if  the  only  legiti- 
mate and  natural  cojiseqnence  of  mahvolence,  and  happiness  the  only 
natural  cojutquence  of  benevolence^  In  this  manner  has  he  irresis- 
tibly impressed  these  truths  on  the  minds  of  men;  exhibited  them 
as  practical  certainties,  visible  in  all  their  practical  concerns  j  and 
thtis  fixed  them  beyond  removal  in  the  minds  of  his  Kational  crea- 
tures- When  we  remember,  that  these  things  w^ere  contrived,  and 
chosen,  by  an  Omniscient  being,  who,  of  course,  discerned  their 
real  nature  and  import,  before  he  chose  them;  we  cannot  but  dis- 
cern, that  they  grow  necessarily  out  of  the  character  of  a  benevo- 
lent Creator,  but  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  opposite  charac- 
ter* 

5thty.  T^e  goodness  of  Godj  di.'^played  in  the  present  worlds  is  u 
irong  argument^  that  he  is  a  bemvoleni  Beings 
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St.  Paul  observes,  that  God  left  not  khnaelf  without  vnhuMB  to 
the  Heathens,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  them  rain  from  heaven, 
and  fruitful  seasons j  filling  their  hearts  toith  food  and  gladness.* 
In  this  passage  God  himself  declares,  that  his  goodness  to  man- 
kind, in  the  several  particulars  here  recited,  is  a  witness  to  them 
of  his  true  character.  What  the  Scriptures  here  declare,  the  Rea- 
son of  man  has  in  every  age  approved.  All  nations  have  sup- 
posed God  to  be  a  good  Being ;  and,  whenever  they  have  employ- 
ed themselves  in  accounting  for  the  orinn  of  evil  by  attributing  it 
to  the  agency  of  superior  beings,  they  nave,  in  no  case  within  ii»y 
recollection,  attributed  it  to  the  Original,  or  Supreme,  God.  Him 
they  have  uniformly  believed  to  be  a  good,  or  benevolent,  Being. 

When  we  examme  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  wc 
are  liable,  in  pursuing  this  argument,  to  a  considerable  decree  of 
perplexity,  arising  from  the  vast  multitude,  and  perpetu^  com- 
plication of  the  things  to  be' examined.  To  prevent  this. per- 
plexity, into  which  men  fall  very  easily,  I  know  ofno  better  method, 
than  to  lay  hold  of  certain  prominent  and  distinguishing  features 
of  these  works j  from  which  we  may  derive  correct  general  amarehenr 
sious  of  their  nature,  without  confounding  ourselves  hy  dwelling  on 
particulars.  This,  after  premising,  that  in  every  part  of  such  an 
examination  we  must  carefully  separate  what  is  dfone  by  men,  from 
what  is  done  by  God,  I  shall  attempt  to  accomplish  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads. 

1st.  God  makes  mankind  the  subjects  of  extensive  enjoyment  in  the 
present  world. 

Our  health,  food,  and  raiment,  are  means  of  enjoyment  to  us 
daily,  throughout  our  lives.  Our  friends  and  connexions,  also, 
continually,  and  extensively,  contribute  to  our  happiness.  The 
pleasantness  of  seasons ;  the  beauty  and  erandeur  of  the  earth  and 
the  heavens ;  the  various  kinds  of  agreeable  sounds,  ever  fluctua- 
ting on  our  ears ;  the  inmiensely  vanous  and  delightful  uses  of  lan- 
guage ;  the  interchanges  of  thought  and  affection ;  the  peace  and 
safety,  afforded  by  the  institution  of  government ;  the  power  and 
agreeableness  of  motion  and  activity ;  the  benefit  and  comfort,  af- 
forded by  the  arts  and  sciences,  particularly  by  those  of  writing, 
printing,  and  niunbering ;  and  the  continual  gratification,  found  m 
employment;  are  all,  in  a  sense,  daily  and  hourly  sources  of  good 
to  man ;  all  furnished,  either  dhrectly  or  indirectly,  by  the  hand  of 
God.  if  we  consider  these  things  with  any  attention,  we  shall  per- 
ceive, that  some  of  them  are  unceasing ;  and  that  others  of  them  are 
so  frequently  repeated,  as  ahnost  to  deserve  the  same  appellation. 
We  shall  also  perceive,  Aat  they  are  blessings  of  high  importance 
to  our  well-being ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  this  character,  they 
are  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  Ust,  which  we  form  of  our  blessings,, 
and  to  be  numbered  among  those,  which  we  call  things  of  course. 

•  Acti  xiv.  17 
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It  ought  to  be  remembet^s  that  in  this  manner  we  are  prone 
minish  both  the  number  and  the  greatness  of  our  blessings,  ar 
goodness  of  God  in  bestowing  ihera ;  and  that  we  are  thus  i 
regard  them  with  a  very  erroneous  estimation.    But  if  we  coi 
the  number,  and  the  imporlancej  of  these  and  the  Ukc  bless 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  some  of  them,  and  the  unintem 
continuance  of  othera  ;  we  cannot  failj  if  influenced  by  a  jus 
candid  spirit,  to  unite  with  ihe  Psalmist  in  his  earnest  wish,  tha 
wmld  praist  the  Lord  for  his  goodne^i^y  and  for  his  wonderful 
io  the  chiidren  ofmtn, 

2dly,  God  has  furnished  mankind  tcith  many  aUeviations 
many  remedies^  for  tht  tvihy  which  thai/  suffer  in  the  present  i 

Of  this  nature  are  the  innumerable  medicines,  which  he  hai 
?ided  for  the  rehef,  or  the  cure,  of  our  diseases ;  ifire,  for  our  de 
^nce  from  the  evils  of  cold ;  shadcj  from  those  of  heat ;  rest, 
those  of  labour ;  sleep,  from  those  of  watching ;  together  with 
merable  others,  which  cannot  here  be  mentioned*     [  feel  n 
obliged,  however,  to  take  notice  of  the  alteniion,  which  Go 
given  to  the  preservation  of  life,  of  health,  and  of  safety, 
warnings,  which  our  senses  give  us  of  the  approach,  or  die 
ence,  of  injuries,  in  an  innumemble  variety  of  ways ;  and 
various  instinctive  efforts,  by  which  we  are,  in  a  sense  involun 
either  guarded,  or  relieved.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  pain  waj 
of  almost  all  injuries,  to  which  our  bodies  are  exposed,  or  by 
they  have  begun  to  be  affected.     On  the  other,  the  eye, 
power  of  contracting  the  pupil,  instinctively  exercised,  d* 
i^elf  from  the  blindness,  which  would  othcrwisn  necessarily 
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of  the  main  design.  No  anatomist,  he  obtenres,  ever  discovered 
a  system  of  organization,  calculated  to  produce  pain  and  disease. 
But  the  character,  the  disposition  of  the  Contriver  is,  undoubtedly, 
chiefly  seen  in  the  main  desien  of  the  contrivance ;  and  this  is  justly 
observed  to  be  universally  benevolent.  In  the  state  and  circum- 
stances of  Infants,  where  this  contrivance  is  com^^cated  with  few 
appendages,  we  see,  usually,  the  most  pure,  unmingled  enjoyment; 
although  even  here  it  is  not  a  little  alloyed  by  many  mixtures,  de- 
rived from  the  agency  of  man. 

4thly.  All  the  blessings,  experienced  by  mankind,  art  bestowed  on 
sinful  beings. 

The  subject  of  moral  evil  will  be  further  examined  under  the 

head  of  objections  against  this  doctrine.     At  the  present  time  I  am 

only  concerned  with  the  fact,  that  it  exists  in  the  human  race.    Od 

these  guilty  beings,  then,  the  blessings  of  this  world  are  bestowed. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  conununication  of  good  to  an  evil, 

ungrateful  creature,  is  a  far  higher  manifestation  of  goodness,  than 

the  communication  of  the  same  ^ood  to  a  virtuous  and  grateftd 

one.    As,  therefore,  all  the  blessmgs,  found  in  the  present  world, 

are  in  every  instance  given  to  creatures  of  this  evil  character ;  the 

goodness  of  God  in  ^ving  them  is  enhanced  beyond  our  compre* 

nension.    An  impartial  and  contemplative  minci,  when  observing 

the  conduct,  and  marking  the  character,  of  the  human  race,  cannot 

but  be  struck  at  the  sight  of  such  extensive  beneficence,  commu* 

nicated  unceasingly,  for  so  many  ages,  to  beings  of  such  a  charac* 

ter.     The  patience  and  forbearance  of  God,  particularly,  towaids 

such  a  world  as  this,  are  an  illustrious  proof  of  his  benevolence. 

Mankind  rebel  against  his  government ;  accuse  him  of  weakness, 

injustice,  and  cruelty ;  murmiur  against  his  dispensations  ;  pro&ne 

and  blaspheme  his  name ;  refuse  to  him  the  only  regard,  which  they 

can  renaer  him,  namely,  reverence,  love,  and  obedience ;  and  pay 

this  regard  to  men  and  beasts,  reptiles  and  stocks.     In  the  mean 

time  they  deceive,  defraud,  pollute,  hate,  oppress,  and  murder,  each 

other ;  and  make  it  a  great  part  of  their  whole  employment  to  carry 

violence,  death,  and  devastation,  through  the  world.    All  these 

have  also  been  their  employment,  and  their  character,  ever  since 

the  apostacy :  a  character,  perfectly  understood  and  comprehended 

by  God.     Still  he  has  patiently  waited  on  them  six  thousand  years ; 

has  forborne  to  execute  the  vengeance,  which  this  evil  conduct  has 

imiversally  merited ;  has  returned  day  and  night,  summer  and  win 

ter,  seed-time  and  harvest,  to  this  polluted  world ;  and  has  given 

its  inhabitants  unceasingly,  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons, 

billing  their  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.     Can  oiur  minds  conceive 

of  a  character,  at  once  wise  and  just,  and  at  the  same  time  fraugirt 

with  higher  benevolence  ? 

II.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  answer  the  Objections,  %isuaUy  made  to 
tkis  doctrine. 

These  are  all  reducible  to  two 
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IsU  7%e  existence  of  Moral  evil ;  and 
Sdly.  The  exiHence  of  Jfatwral  evil* 
On  the  existence  of  Moral  evil  I  observe  in  the 
1st.  place,  thcU  God  cannot  be  proved  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  sin* 
It  IS,  I  think,  dictated  by  Reason,  as  well  as  Kevelation,  that,  no 
man  may  5ay,  when  he  is  tempted^  I  am  tempted  of  God  :for  God 
cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man :  But  every 
man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust,  and  enticed. 
Then,  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin^  and  sin,  when 
it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death. 

It  will  not  be  disputed,  that  we  ought  not  to  admit  the  doctrine, 
that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  sin,  xmtil  it  is  proved.  Until  this 
is  done,  therefore,  Man  is  unquestionably  to  be  acknowledged  as 
the  cause  of  his  own  sin. 

2dly.  //  cannot  be  proved,  that  God  was  obliged^  either  by  justice 
or  benevolence,  to  prevent  sin  from  existing. 

A  state  of  trial  supposes  a  liability  to  sin  ;  and  it  cannot  be  pro- 
ved, that  it  is  inconsistent  with  justice,  or  benevolence,  for  God  to 
place  his  rational  creatures  in  a  state  of  trial.     The  benevolence 
of  God,  in  this  case,  is  to  be  estimated  bv  a  clear  and  complete 
comprehension  of  all  the  ends,  which  he  has  in  view,  and  of  the 
nature,  fitness,  or  unfitness,  of  all  the  means  to  those  ends.    But 
of  such  a  comprehension  we  are  not  possessed ;  and  therefore  are 
<^ertainly  unable  to  discern,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  perfect  be* 
Hevolence  to  place  us  in  such  a  state.     If  we  are  to  be  rewarded; 
it  would  seem  necessary,  as  well  as  proper,  that  we  should  be  tried; 
'tiecause  our  own  conduct  is  the  only  thing,  for  which  we  can  be  re- 
'^arded.     That  benevolence  may  propose  such  a  trial,  in  order  to 
such  a  reward,  appears  to  be  the  natural  and  universal  dictate  of 
Heason. 

All  that  Justice  seems  to  require,  in  this  case,  is,  that  more  and 
Iiigher  motives  to  obedience,  than  to  disobedience,  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  of  the  probationer.  This  in  the  present  case  is 
certainly,  and  invariably,  the  fact. 

3dly.  //  cannot  be  proved,  thai  the  existence  of  sin  will,  in  the  end, 
be  a  detriment  to  the  Universe. 

Until  we  know  what  will  be  both  the  progress  and  the  end,  we 
certainly  can  never  prove  this  proposition  ;  because  the  means  of 
proof  lie  beyond  our  reach.  All  moral  beings  are  governed  by 
motives  only.  What  motives  will,  upon  the  whole,  produce  the 
greatest  good,  united  with  the  least  evil  to  the  Intelligent  kingdom ; 
and  how  far  the  fall  and  punishment  of  some  moral  beings  may,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  indispensably  necessary  to  the  perseve- 
ring obedience  of  the  great  body,  cannot  be  determined  by  us. 
But,  until  this  is  done,  and  indeea  many  other  things  of  great  mo- 
ment to  the  question,  it  can  never  be  proved,  that  the  existence  of 
moral  evil  is  injurious  to  the  Universe ;  or  the  permission  of  it,  in- 
consistent with  the  most  perfect  good-will  on  the  part  of  God. 
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At  the  same  time,  I  acknowledge  myself  utterly  unable,  and  mj 
complete  conviction,  that  all  other  men  are  unable,  to  explain  this 
subject  so,  as  to  give  to  an  inquirer  clear  and  satisfactory  views,  by 
the  light  of  Reason,  of  the  propriety  of  permitting  the  introduction 
of  moral  evil  into  the  Intelligent  system. 

The  only  object,  which  I  have  in  view,  or  which  is  necessary  to 
my  present  purpose,  is  to  show,  what  I  persuade  myself  I  have 
shown,  that  no  proof  can  be  drawn  from  this  source  against  this  at- 
tribute in  the  Creator. 

2dly.  7%e  existence  of  Natural  evil  is  also  objected  against  tk 
benevolence  of  God. 

On  this  subject  I  observe  in  the 

1st.  place,  that  in  considering  this  objection  we  are  bound  to  sn(h 
rate  carefully  the  evils,  which  are  caused  by  God,  from  those,  wmk 
are  produced  by  men.  Were  this  separation  accurately  made,  we 
should  all  be  astonished  to  see  how  small  would  be  the  number  of 
evils,  of  which  God  is  the  proper  author.  Were  we  to  consider 
attentively  the  multitude  of  sufferings,  brought  upon  mankind  by 
the  evil  disposition  of  themselves,  and  their  fellow-men,  either  me- 
diately or  immediately,  the  mass  would  rise  so  much  higher  than 
our  expectations,  as  to  disappoint  every  preconception,  which  we 
had  formed  on  this  subject.  Even  in  those  cases,  in  which  we  ac- 
knowledge the  infliction  to  be  derived  from  our  Maker,  we  should 
be  astonished  to  see  how  great  a  proportion  of  our  sufferings  is 
produced  by  ourselves,  or  by  our  fellow-creatures.  We  suffer 
greatly  from  poverty.  How  large  a  part  of  human  poverty  is  crea- 
ted by  sloth,  profusion,  intemperance,  rashness,  fraud,  falsehood, 
contention,  oppression,  and  war !  We  suffer  greatlv  from  disease. 
What  a  vast  proportion  of  the  diseases  in  this  world  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  indolence,  imprudence,  intemperance,  passion,  and  other 
causes  merely  human !  The  same  observations  are  appUcable  to 
many  other  things,  of  the  same  general  nature.  In  truth,  men  in 
almost  all  cases  either  originate,  or  increase,  the  evils,  suffered  in 
the  present  life. 

2aly.  The  evils  inflicted  by  God  are  always  less,  than  the  subjects 
of  them  merit  by  their  sins. 

A  strictly  just  being  is  a  benevolent  being.  Certainly  then,  he  who 
inflicts  less,  than  justice  will  warrant,  or  than  the  criminal  deserves, 
is  benevolent.  If  the  general  position,  therefore,  be  true,  it  is  per- 
fectly evident,  that  the  very  evils,  which  are  here  alleged  as  proo&, 
that  God  is  not  benevolent,  are  unanswerable  proofs,  that  he  is.  But 
no  sober  man  will  for  a  moment  pretend,  that  the  evils,  which  him- 
self suffers,  are  greater  than  he  deserves.  Every  such  man  will 
acknowledge  readily,  that  he  suffers  much  less  than  he  merits.  Of 
course,  the  aggregate  of  human  sufferings  is  less  than  is  merited  by 
the  aggregate  of  human  guilt.    , 

It  will  perhaps  be  here  replied,  that  these  sufferings  fall  as  hea- 
vily  upon  the  best  men,  as  upon  the  worst  ^  and  that  they  experience 
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gmt^r  tvih  than  ihey  havt  dtstrsid.  If  this  should  indeed  be  t 
and  believed ;  it  can  only  spring  from  gross  inattention  to  the  ^ul 
jm,  and  gross  ignorance  ot  the  demerit  of  sin  :  an  inattention  ar 
ignorance,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  most  unhappily  comnKj 
among  men-  The  doubt^  if  it  exist,  may  be  easily  removed*  (J 
to  as  many  such  men,  as  you  please  ;  and  every  one  of  ihem  wl 
inform  you,  that  his  own  sufferings  are  much  less  than  he  Is  col 
scious  of  having  deserved.  In  truth,  good  men  never  caU  this  fai 
in  question  ;  but  find  themselves  sufficiently  employed  in  lamcntinl 
on  the  one  hand,  their  own  guih;  and  in  thankfully  admiring, 
the  other  J  the  forbearance  of  God  > 

But  Lt  will  be  further  said,  tfmi  Infants^  al$o^  art  stihjccud  to  mm 
firings  ;  and  that^  beyond  any  desert,  which  can  be  imputid  to  ih< 
The  situation  of  infants,  and  the  dispensations  of  Provide ntu-  tJ 
wards  them,  I  acknowledge  to  be,  in  many  respects,  mysterious,  I 
B  degree,  beyond  my  ability  sat  is  fa  c  tori  ly  to  ex  plaint  But  1  ult*'il 
question  the  ability  of  any  objector  to  show\  that  they  suflbr  nmJ 
ikn  they  deserve.  We  can  never  know  the  moral  state  of  a  niiuj 
which  possesses  no  means  of  communication  with  our  minds,  snil 
cieut  to  explain  that  state  to  us.  Yet  it  is  witli  the  highest  prubs 
bility  argued  from  Reason,  since  every  infant,  which  advances  i 
tie  state  of  childhood,  proves  himself  to  be  a  sinful  being,  that  jJ 
fants,  if  moral  beings  at  all,  are  also  sinful  beings  in  their  in  fane  I 
The  con  trary  con  c  1  us  ion ,  no  obj  ec  tor  c  a  n  mai  n  tarn  *  T  he  obj  e  c  ti  o1 
therefore,  fails  entirely  of  proof. 

Besides,  it  is  reasonably  argued,  that  the  same  God  who  ncvJ 
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ficiently  restrained.  On  the  contrary,  how  often  is  each  man  con- 
scious of  believing,  that  still  greater  restraints  are  necessary  to  keep 
evil  men  within  due  bounds ;  and  of  wishing,  and  praying,  that  Gd 
would  make  bare  his  arm  for  the  further  hindrance  of  evil  designi, 
and  the  more  extensive  protection  of  the  distressed  from  the  in- 
justice of  their  oppressors. 

The  afflictions  of  this  world  are,  also,  pl^tinly  benevolent  tVi  tkar 
intentional  and  actual  influence  on  those  who  suffer.  No  means  hafe, 
probably,  a  more  frequent  or  efficacious  influence  in  reformat 
wicked  men^  than  afflictions.  Prosperity,  which  one  would  expect 
to  see  draw  them  to  obedience,  as  a  cord  of  love^  not  only  fails  d 
this  effect,  but  appears  usually  to  harden  their  hearts  in  sin  and  se- 
curity, and  to  terminate  in  a  total  alienation  of  their  minds  fromaD 
virtuous  regard  to  God,  or  to  mankind.  Fulness  of  bread  was  qop 
of  the  great  sources  of  corruption  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Wkm 
Jeshurun  waxed  fat^  he  forgot  the  God  that  made  him,  and  ligMbl 
esteemed  the  Rock  of  his  salvation.  Thus  both  nations  and  indin- 
duals  have  commonly  acted  in  circumstances  of  high  prosperity. 
The  pride  and  insolence  of  wealthy  office^  power j  and  conquest^  is,  IS 
you  well  know,  proverbial  phraseology :  an  unanswerable  proo^ 
that  pride  and  insolence  are  the  standing  effects  of  prosperi^. 
The  more  we  possess  of  worldly  enjoyments,  although  our  napm- 
ness  is  often  diminished,  the  stronger  do.  our  attacmnents  to  the 
world  become ;  and  the  weaker  our  disposition  to  think  of  our  duqr. 
Afflictions,  only,  seem  to  break  down  tnis  attachment,  and  to  awl- 
ken  the  attention  of  the  soul  to  virtue,  and  to  God.  Even  theif- 
curity  of  life^  itself,  as  has  been  proved  in  the  case  of  the  ArUtH' 
luvians,  (the  length  of  whose  lives  is  atte^sted  by  both  scriptural  and 
profane  history)  can  become,  of  course,  a  most  powerful  mean  ol 
emboldening  men  to  sin,  and  involving  them  in  misery :  and  deatki 
at  the  comparatively  untimely  period  of  seventy  years,  has  beeni 
most  important  blessing  to  mankind.  Were  men  again  to  live  i 
thousano  years,  the  same  violence,  corruption,  and  wretchednesSi 
which  preceded  the  deluge,  would  again  overwhelm  the  globe. 

Jfor  do  good  men  stand  in  a  less  absolute  need  of  afflictions.  The 
same  tendencies  to  negligence  of  God  and  their  duty,  althou^ 
weakened,  exist  still  in  their  minds  also.  Before  I  was  afflicUi 
savs  the  Psalmist,  /  went  astray  ;  but  now  have  I  kept  thy  word 
The  mind  of  every  good  man  will  echo  this  declaration,  niches 
honours,  and  pleasures,  are  all  eminendy  seductive ;  and  allure  tin 
heart  insensibly  after  them.  Afflictions  teach  us  how  vain  they  arc 
how  deceitful,  and  how  dangerous  ;  pluck  us  by  the  arm  in  ou 
downward  course ;  and  conduct  us  back  to  safety  and  peace.  I 
both  of  these  views,  also,  afflictions  are  plainly  eminent  blessings 
and  in  this  manner  it  is  satisfactorily  evinced,  that  God  doth  m 
willingly  afflict,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men. 

All  the  observations,  which  I  have  hitherto  made  under  this  heai 
have  been  intended  to  respect  only  those  evils,  of  which  in  the  p» 
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ppr  sense  God  js  the  author.     They  are,  however,  to  an  exiensij 
degree  applicable  to  those,  produced  by  men.     These,  inlcna 
lymen  for  eriY,  are  very  often  by  God  converted  into  means 
gmi;  who  thus  glorifies  himself  by  hrmgtng  good  out  of  the  A 
designed  by  his  creatures,  I 

It  ought  here  to  he  added,  that  every  human  account  agrees  wl 
the  Scriptures  in  asserting,  ihai  the  worldj  a.?  it  came  from  the  hart 
ff  God  J  was  onif/  beaut  fui  and  delightful ;  and  thai  man  luas  r\ 
$ttd  ^on  ii  in  a  state  of  perfect  holiness  and  felicity ;  tliat  ml 
apostatized  from  this  state  of  perfection,  and  became  sinful,  a  I 
odioos  to  his  Maker;  that  in  process  of  time  all  his  descemiinl 
one  family  excepted,  became  wholly  corrupt,  abandoned  their  dul 
perpetrated  every  iniquity,  dishonoured  God,  and  destroyed  e^il 
other;  that  a  delude  was  at  length  brought  on  the  Earth,  to  ]| 
iRsle  both  the  world,  and  its  polluted  inhabitants  ;  and  that  in  cc 
sequence  of  this  event  the  Earth  itself  was  rendered  comparaiiv< 
a  barren  and  uncomfortable  habitation,  and  its  inhabitants  aftlini 
with  many  evils  from  the  hand  of  God,  which  were  before  unkn<i 
The  history  of  these  events  in  the  Scriptures,  w^hich  I  here  consi<i 
increiy  as  a  history,  and  not  as  a  Revelation,  is  supported  by  sul 
high  mtemal  evidence ;  by  so  uniformly  concurrent  a  tradttiol 
hj  so  many  facts  in  the  general  history  of  mankind;  and  by  ; 
J^ny  and  so  powerful  proofs,  found  on  the  surface,  and  in  t| 
bowels,  of  the  Earth;  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  admitted,  as  tnif, 
every  candid  mind.    Hence,  therefore,  it  is  unavoidably  conclude 
tliat  the  evils,  inflicted  by  God,  had  no  existence  before  the  A  \ 
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plainly  and  easily  be  rendered  proper,  even  to  the  view  of 
lures,  by  means  of  the  relation,  which  things  in  this  work 
then  be  seen  to  have  to  those,  which  are  iiiture  and  etemaL 
Such  is  the  view  of  the  benevolence  of  God,  presented 
mind  by  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence.  I  will  noi 
that  the  arguments  amount  to  a  demonstration,  in  the  strict,  I 
sense:  but  they  furnish  the  most  solid  foundation  for  ratiou 
immoveable  confidence.  Indeed,  the  moral  character  of  Intel 
beings,  particularly  of  virtuous  beings,  and  peculiarly  that  of  C 
susceptible  of  evidence  from  experience  only.  We  consider  so 
ings  as  good,  because  thev  say  and  do  that  which  is  good,  a 
are  incapable  of  seeing,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  say  i 
that  which  is  evil.  Spirits  are  in  their  nature  incapable  of  bel 
mediately  discerned,  except  by  the  infinite  Spirit;  whose  pn 
tive  it  is  alone  to  search  the  hearty  and  try  the  reins*  But,  whei 
beings  do  good  only,  and  uniformly,  they  are  concluded  to  be 
on  such  firm  and  rational  grounds,  as  can  never  be  shaken.  \ 
this  want  of  intuitive,  or  demonstrative  certainty,  any  disadvi 
to  Intelligent  creatures.  Intuitive,  or  demonstrative,  certain^ 
ceming  the  moral  character  of  God,  might  exist  in  every  sin 
ble  case,  without  any  useful  influence  on  the  heart,  or  on  tt 
Nor  would  he,  who  in  the  possession  of  high  probable  evk 
that  God  is  a  benevolent  being,  demanded  a  demonstration  < 
truth  before  he  would  yield  his  heart  to  his  Maker,  be  at  afl 
incUned  to  jrield  it,  when  he  arrived  at  the  demonstration,  t 
dence,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  a  virtuous  state  of  mind ; 
invariably  a  cordial  assent  to  that  truth,  which  is  its  object, 
fidence  in  the  moral  character  of  God  is  a  virtuous  emoticm^ 
ble  of  reaching  to  any  degree  of  excellence,  predicable  of  n 
creatures ;  and,  beine  founded  on  evidence,  which,  like  a  coi 
ine  series,  will  rise  higher  and  higher  for  ever,  it  will  increase 
nally  in  strength  and  excellence ;  and  will,  more  and  man 
mately,  in  an  unceasmg  progress,  unite  the  hearts  of  aQ 
beings  to  their  glorious  and  perfect  Creator. 


SERMON  IX. 

BEKEVOLEHCE    OF   OOD,   AS   EXHtBrTED   BT   REVEL  ATI  Otf. 


1  JoHn  ir,  8 — Fiyr  God  ii  lovt. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  proposed,  from  these  words^  to  cotisil 
fie  Benevolence  of  Gad^  as  exhioited  to  us  in  the 

[.  place,  b^  Rea^on^  and 

II.  Bif  Revelation^ 

Under  the  former  of  these  heads  [proposed  Eevtrul  direct  Ar^ 
mniZy  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  God  is  benevolent;  and  \ 
tiamned  the  Objections  itsuali^   alleged  against  it*     1  shall 
consider 

J%e  exhibition  of  this  doctrine^  furnished  hy  Rtvelatvon* 

On  this  subject  I  observe  generally j  that,  in  my  own  view, 
^fgwnents  in  sttpport  of  this  doctrine^  contained  in  the  Scriptu 
tm^  he  complete ty  satis/acton^^  notwithstanding  the  apprehensi] 
usually  entertained,  that  the  character  of  God  must  be  proved,  I 
teccdendy  to  the  admission  of  all  arguments,  professedly  derii 
from  a  Revelation  supposed  to  be  given  by  him.     The  RevelaJ 
Itself  may^  for  aught  that  appears,  be  so  formed,  as  to  be  com  el 
indubitable  proofof  his  existence,  and  of  any,  or  all,  of  hii 
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tender  mereui  are  over  all  thy  works.     There  is  nam  good  but  oik, 
•aith  Christ,  that  is,  God. 

2dly.  He  recites  a  great  variety  of  medmens  of  his  goodnas  to 
individuals  and  nations  /  and  exhabits  them  as  being j  unquestionahbi^ 
acts  of  benevolence  only. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me,  here  to  mention,  particularly,  the 
providential  dispensations  of  God  to  his  Church,  or  to  individoals, 
m  order  to  exhioit  this  argument  in  its  proper  light  The  histofj 
is  sufficiently  known  to  those,  who  hear  me,  to  convince  them,  that 
a  great  multitude  of  dispensations  to  the  Patriarchs,  Jems^  and 
Christians,  fairly,  and  only,  sustain  this  character.  These  dispen- 
sations are  not  only  related  to  us,  but  are  explained,  as  to  their 
cause,  nature,  and  design,  so  as  to  show,  beyond  a  doubt,  their  be- 
nevolent nature.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  taught  us,  all  along,  that 
his  blessings,  in  every  instance,  were  intended  as  testimomes,  on 
his  part,  to  the  excellency  of  the  same  character,  wherever  it  was 
found  in  men.  The  whole  history,  therefore,  is  made  up  of  exhi- 
bitions of  his  own  benevolence,  bis  approbation  of  this  character, 
and  his  hatred  of  the  opposite  one^  in  his  creatures. 

Sdly.  He  explains  the  whole  system  of  his  dispensations,  in  thae 
instances  not  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  same  manner. 

This  he  does  by  unfolding  to  us  his  designs  at  large,  in  fonnal 
declarations  concerning  this  subject.  These  declarations  contain 
what  may  be  called  the  general  science  of  his  Providence;  and 
teach,  that  men,  as  sinful  beings,  are  righteously  afflicted  by  him 
for  their  iniquities ;  that  afflictions  exist  for  no  other  cause,  but  to 
punish,  or  restrain,  the  rebellion  of  mankind,  or  to  bring  them  to 
repentance  and  reformation ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  rewards 
alway,  and  with  the  greatest  delight,  every  virtuous  being,  and 
every  benevolent  action. 

In  this  manner  he  explains  this  part  of  his  Providence,  which 
is,  indeed,  the  sum  and  substance  of  it;  and  diffuses  a  general  illu- 
mination over  a  multitude  of  things,  which,  to  beings,  infantine  and 
ignorant  as  we  are,  must  otherwise  be  mysterious  and  perplexing* 

4thly.  He  exhibits  to  us  sin,  as  far  more  vile,  and  deserving  of 
far  more  ptmishment ;  and  virtue,  or  benevolence,  as  far  more  excel- 
lent and  meritorious,  tlian  our  reason  would  otiurwise  have  enabltd 
us  to  conceive. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  taught,  rn  the  clearest  manner,  that  sin 
is  an  universal  opposition  to  God,  and  an  universal  hostility  to  his 
benevolent  designs ;  and  that  it  is  universally  mischievous  to  the 
well-being  of  the  sinner  himself,  and  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Thus 
we  learn,  that  it  is  a  direct  war  upon  the  Creator,  and  his  creatures; 
a  malignant  contention  against  all  that  is  good,  and  the  voluntary 
source  of  all  that  is  evil.  Virtue,  or  benevolence,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  exhibited  as  a  voluntary  coincidence  with  God  in  all  the  de- 
signs, which  his  own  loving  kindness  has  proposed ;  a  delight  in 
his  perfect  character,  and  supreme  blessedness;  and  a  cheerful 
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pmmion  of  the  good  of  ibe  universe  5  unspeakatly  amiable  ai 
(kligbtful  in  itself,  and  boundlessly  productive  of  happiness  ' 
oiiers.  With  these  views^  we  cease  to  wonder,  that  men  are  i^ 
fficied  m  this  world  :  and  are  surprised,  only,  to  see  them  no  nioi 
afflicted. 

5thly.  He  €xhihi(s  to  ui,  that  ht  is  kind^  not  onlif  to  sttch  i>eini 
a  an  viriwmsy  imt  to  mch^  atso^  as  are  nnners  ^  and  thai  Mm  kitu 
jiitt  m  its  extent  and  consciences  is  infinite* 

h  the  Scripiurcs  we  are  informed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  r^ 
bellion  of  mankind,  God  is  still  disposed  to  regard  them  with  kmil 
ness;  and  that^  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  proffer  to  them  the  forgive 
Dcss  of  their  sins,  and  a  restoration  of  their  minds  to  the  chaj-iu  ti 
uvd privileges,  from  which  they  have  fallen.  To  this  end,  as  iV 
arp  further  taught,  he  has  sent  his  onh  hegoUen  Son  into  this  tror/J 
to  die  in  our  stead;  and  has  promised,  that  ji^hosQevtr  Mievtth  0 
Jm  shall  m}t  perish^  hut  have  everlasting  life.  In  conscqueuce  < 
bis  mediation,  God  has  also  sent  into  the  world  his  holy  Spirit,  1 
sancify  our  souls,  to  purify  our  lives,  to  aid  all  our  virtuous  ei 
deavours,  and  to  conduct  us  in  safely  to  the  kingdom  of  the  blcsset 
In  this  manner  he  has  proved  to  us  his  Mtrcy  ;  the  consummsiiin 
and  ^lory  of  infinite  good-wilL  When  all  the  circumstances  ol  1  hi 
touderful  scheme  of  dispensations  are  duly  considered,  even  i 
iucb  a  manner  as  that,  in  which  wc  are  able  to  consider  them,  w 
a*  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  no  manifestation  of  benevolenct 
within  nor  comprehension,  can  be  compared  to  this  \  and  to  accor 
witi  the  views,  which  angels  formed  of  it,  and  which  they  cs 
pressed  in  their  divine  hymn  at  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer;  Glof\ 
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directory  of  all  our  conduct  towards  friends  and  enemies,  towards 
strangers  and  neighbours,  towards  those  who  can  requite  us  and 
those  who  cannot.  No  being,  capable  of  happiness,  is  above,  or 
beneath,  the  reception  of  its  benefits:  and  every  moral  being ii 
under  immoveable  obligations  to  exercise  it.  Thus  it  is  made  iiv 
the  law  of  God  the  foundation,  and  the  sum,  of  all  good,  natural 
and  moral ;  of  moral  good,  as  being  the  amount  of  all  our  duty 
and  of  natural  good,  as  in  this  way  me  means  of  all  our  blessines* 

Still  more  strongly  is  this  truth  impressed  by  the  sanctions  of&s 
law.  By  it  nothing,  except  love,  is  rewarded ;  and  nothing,  excepi 
the  opposite  character,  punished.  The  reward  is  no  less  than  endp 
less  aeath.  In  these  sanctions,  God  expresses  in  the  strongest 
manner  his  supreme  delieht  in  benevolence,  and  his  supreme  detes- 
tation of  its  opposite.  How  forcible  a  proof  is  all  this,  that  his  own 
character  is  innnitely  benevolent. 

7thly.  God  requires  the  whole  regard,  which  he  claims,  to  be  re»> 
dered  to  him,  only  as  a  benevolent  God. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  required  to  love,  worship,  and  serve; 
that  is,  to  exhibit  our  love  in  different  forms,  to  a  God  of  love,  and  to 
such  a  God  only.  Whatever  being  God  is,  he  undoubtedly  loves 
his  own  character ;  and  must  of  course  choose,  that  this  should  be, 
to  creatures,  the  object  of  their  approbation  and  love.  No  other 
conduct  is,  I  apprehend,  consistent  with  the  intelligent  nature.  But 
in  the  Scriptures  he  has  not  required  us  to  approve,  admire,  or  love 
himself,  in  any  other  character,  except  as  a  benevolent  God.  If 
this,  then,  be  not  his  real  character,  he  has  not  required  us  to  love, 
admire,  or  approve  his  true  character  at  all ;  but  another,  which  does 
not  belong  to  him.  Of  course,  he  has  not,  according  to  this  sup- 
position, required  us  to  render  this  regard  to  himself,  but  to  an 
imaginary  God ;  an  object,  diverse  from  himself  in  every  moral  cImi- 
racteristic.  All  therewre,  which  he  has  done  to  enjoin,  and  to  pro- 
cure, the  veneration,  love,  and  obedience,  of  his  creatures ;  the 
pomp  of  miracles ;  the  series  of  revelations ;  the  humiliation,  life, 
and  death,  the  resurrection,  ascension,  and  intercession,  of  Christ; 
the  labours  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace ;  the  establishment  and  supp(Ht 
of  his  Church  in  the  world ;  have  all  been  accomplished,  merely  to 
gain  our  homage,  and  service,  to  a  fictitious  god ;  and  not  to  himself, 
me  true  and  onl)r  Jehovah.  To  the  same  end  have  been  directed, 
also,  his  law,  with  its  promises  and  threatenings,  and  his  whole 
system  of  Providence  with  its  long  train  of  judgments  and  mercies. 
According  to  this  scheme,  God  is  exhibited,  as  having  laboured  from 
the  beginning  for  a  being,  which  has  no  existence,  except  in  fancy ; 
a  mere  nihility ;  and  therefore,  as  labouring  without  an  end.  Ac- 
cording to  this  scheme,  therefore,  all  the  wonderful  works  both  of 
Creation  and  Providence  have  been  accomplished  for  no  end ;  and, 
notwithstanding  their  amazing  magnificence,  are  no  other  than  a 
solemn  farce,  which,  he  has  informed  us,  shall  endure  for  ever. 
According  to  this  scheme,  God  has  been  employed,  from  the  be- 
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giiinmg,  in  inducing  mankind  by  a  scries  of  most  wonderful  wJ 
to  assume  the  most  excellent  of  all  characterSj  and  the  only  j 
excellent  character,  for  no  conceivable  end  ;  and  in  this  emf 
oient  has  without  any  reason  exhibited  a  perpetual  succe^aic 
mere  deceit  and  illusion.     Necessity  of  deceit  cannot  exist 
God ;  because,  without  k,  he  can  with  infinite  ease  accomplish  i 
ever  he  chooses,     U  must  then^  if  existing  at  all,  exist  without  < 
or  motive*     He»  who  can  believe  this,  can  believe  any  thing. 
no  man  who  understands  what  he  beheves,  can  seriously  ad  op 
gross  an  absurdity. 

SiUy.  God  has  informtd  m  in  iht  Scriptures,  that  there  is  h*] 
ikt  ^rave  an  immortal  state  of  reiribuiiimi  ^  in  which  whaitvrr  ^ 
vmgidar  in  ike  presm^t  state  will  be  adjusted  according  to  thu 
tiad  dictates  of  benevoience  and  cquiti/. 

At  the  final  judgment,  we  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  manl 
will  be  universally  tried  by  those  niles  of  duty,  which  have  alrJ 
been  recited,  according  to  tlie  means  of  knowing  themj  which  [ 
has  placed  in  their  power*     Those,  who  are  possessed  of  the 
realed  law,  will  btjiulged  by  the  law  ;  and  those j  who  are  jioi,  I 
k judged  without  the  law.     In  other  woixls,  everu  man  will  brjui 
Bccotding  to  kis  works.     At  this  time,  the  whole  state  of  mau| 
will  be  settled  agreeably  to  the  most  consummate  bene  vole 
Such,  as  in  this  world  have  loved  God  and  each  other,  will 
tbmugh  the  righteousness  of  Christy  be  acquitted  of  all  their  fol 
transgressions ;  delivered  from  the  punishment,  which  they  I 
merited;  and  rewarded  with  everlasting  hfe  in  the  kjngdc 
glory.    Those,  who  have  not  performed  this  duty,  will  be  conl 
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most  solid  foundation  for  the  truth  of  that  remarkable  declaratioa 
in  the  text:  God  is  love;  or  Infinite  Liove  is  the  Infinite  God. 

It  is  equally  evident,  that  the  Benevolence  of  God  is  hwiuiahU 
and  Eternal.  This  divine  Attribute,  is  like  Omniscience  and  Om- 
nipotence, plainly  incapable  of  addition,  or  diminution.  How  can 
It  DC  increased  ?  By  whom,  or  what,  can  it  be  lessened  ?  What  can 
put  an  end  to  its  existence  ?  All  these  questions  convey  their  own 
answer. 

2dly.  7%e  Benevolence  of  God  cannot  btU  be  ever  active* 

Epicurusy  and  after  him  no  small  multitude  of  succeeding  philo- 
sophers, have  adopted  the  opinion,  that  God  is  either  absomelj^ 
or  in  a  great  degree^  quiescent,  or  inactive  ;  at  least  so  far  as  a  great 
part  of  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  his  Providence  is 
concerned.     Some  of  these  philosophers  have  denied  the  provi- 
dence of  God  absolutely.     Others  have  denied  a  particular  provi- 
dence.    But  all,  to  whom  I  refer,  have  attributed  some  degree  of 
inactivity  to  the  Creator.    Their  opinion  seems  generally  to  have 
been,  that,  after  he  had  ended  the  work  of  creating  the  Universe,  and 
set  it  in  motion,  he  left  it  to  take  care  of  itself;  and  found  his  onm 
enjoyment  in  something,  which  demanded  no  active  exertion  on  his 
part.     Epicurus  himself  taught,  that  the  Gods,  whose  existence  k 
admitted,  resided  at  a  great  distance  from  created  beings  in  some  im- 
known,  happy  region ;  where  they  passed  their  immortal  life  in  a 
state  of  absolute  quiet,  and  pleasurable  enjoyment ;  witfiout  feeling 
any  interest  in  the  affairs  of  mortals,  or  exercising  any  government^ 
or  providence,  over  them.    This  opinion,  in  substance,  but  with  se- 
veral modifications,  has  been  adopted  by  no  small  number  of  phi- 
losophers down  to  the  present  time.     They,  indeed,  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  one  God  only ;  he  acknowledged  many :  they  suppose 
God  to  be  separated  from  human  affairs  only  by  a  voluntary  mat- 
tention  to  them ;  he,  by  local  distance  also.     The  most  spacioos 
foundation  for  this  doctrine  is  the  supposition,  that  God,  being  in* 
finitely  perfect,  and,  therefore,  infinitely  happy  in  himself,  can  have 
no  inducement  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  his  creatures  /  since  no 
such  attention  can  at  all  add  to  his  happiness.     This  supposition  is 
plainly,  and  wholly,  erroneous ;  altnough  the  terms,  in  which  1 
nave  expressed  it,  the  same  in  which  it  is  usually  expressed,  seem 
to  convey  an  unquestionable  truth.  It  is  true,  that  God  is  infinitely 
perfect,  and  therefore,  infinitely  happy;  and  equally  true,  of  course, 
that  no  addition  can  be  made  to  his  happiness.    It  is  also  true, 
that  this  happiness  exists  in  himself  in  a  manner  perfectly  indepen- 
dent ;  but  it  is  not  true,  that  God  would  be,  or  would  ever  have 
been,  thus  perfectly  happy,  had  he  not  made  the  Universe ;  or 
were  he  not  to  conduct  it  to  the  purpose,  for  which  it  was  made. 
Benevolence,  hke  gold,  finds  its  chief  value  in  its  use.    It  isj  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive;  or  to  be  io 
any  other  employment,  or  situation. 

The  happine^  of  God  is  perfecdy  independent,  because  he  is  able 
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to  devise,  and  execute,  whatever  he  pleases  5  and  thus  to  accc^ 
plish  boundless  glory  to  himijelf,  antl  boundless  good  10  his  cri 
tores,  dictated  by  his  benevolence,  and  comprehended  by  his 
niscience.     There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  wliich  ll 
tiishes  a  shadow  of  evidence,  that  the  happiness  of  God  is,  or  i 
be,  independent  of  his  own  active  exertions.     As  these  exert ii 
can  be  all  made  with  infinite  ease,  with  perfect  rectitude,  and  >J 
absolute  certainty  of  success,  it  is  impossible,  that  they  should 
accord  with  the  most  complete  independence.    Benevolence  is  I 
love  of  happiness,  and  the  desire  of  its  existence,  wherever  it  dJ 
not  already  exist*     Should  this  happiness,  thus  desired,  fail  to 
ist,  the  frustration  of  the  desire  must  be  a  prevetitioUj  or  annihl 
tion,  of  the  enjoyment  which  was  found  m  the  contemplation  oil 
existence,  or  which  the  fulfilment  of  it  would  have  produced, 
then,  God  desired  the  existence  of  happiness  in  other  beings  ; 
in  other  words,  if  God  was  benevolent,  (for  these  phrases  mi 
exactly  the  same  thing)  we  cannot  but  see,  that  it  was  impossill 
in  the  moral  sense,  for  hira  to  fail  of  producing  it  5  and  that, 
had  not  produced  it,  his  happiness  must  have  been  dimitii^hl 
The  very  nature  of  the  disposition^  die  re  fore,  pi'oves  this  docU 
to  be  false  J  and  the  conductj  which  it  asserts  of  God,  to  be  imf 
lible* 

With  equal  evidence  is  it  proved  to  be  false  by  facts.  If  the  d| 
trine  were  true;  it  would  furnish  unanswerable  proof,  ihat 
&oti/d  never  have  created  the  UniverBe,  He  was  just  as  happ}i 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  perfections,  antecedently  to  the  er 
ion,  as  at  tne  present  time  ;  and  according  to  this  doctrine,  co| 
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nual,  and  universal,  agency,  of  God,  in  the  gOTcmment  of  all 
things. 

I  know  of  but  one  scemine  objection  to  this  doctrine.  It  is  this: 
that,  if  the  happiness  of  God  in  any  degree  consists  eitfur  in  behold' 
ing,  or  producing^  the  happiness  of  his  creatureSj  then  it  will  seem 
to  follow^  that  he  was  less  nappy j  antecedently  to  the  creatian,  than 
at  the  present  or  any  future  period.  This  conclusion,  will,  however, 
vanish,  if  we  call  to  mind,  that  all  duration  is  present  to  Grod ;  and 
that  his  manner  of  existing  excludes  all  possible  application  to  him 
of  past  and  future.  Whatever  was,  or  will  be,  with  respect  to 
creatures,  is  only,  and  alike,  present  to  him.  His  happiness,  there- 
fore, is  the  same  yesterday  ^  to-day  j  and  for  ever. 

Epicurus^  who  denied  a  creation,  was  undoubtedly  more  consist- 
ent with  himself,  than  modem  philosophers,  who  admit  this  evenly 
and  yet  deny  the  providence  of  God.     If  God  had  not  thou^t. 
proper  to  create  the  Universe  ;  it  mieht  with  some  show  of  reasoiB. 
be  concluded,  that  he  would  not  fina  any  interest  in  governing  it  ^ 
but,  if  he  created  it,  as  the  philosophers  in  question,  in  many  in^- 
stances  acknowledge,  it  is  unanswerably  certain,  that  he  will  mh^-* 
ceasingly  conduct  it  by  his  providence  to  the  purpose,  for  which  i^ 
was  created. 

This  consideration  is  infinitely  glorious  to  God.    The  divine  dEs--^ 
position  here  exhibited,  is  infinitely  unlike  the  boasted  benevolence 
of  modem  philosophy ;  which  is  wholly  confined  to  the  mere  con- 
templation of  happiness  as  a  beautiful  picture,  or  to  the  impasstOD-* 
ed  exhibition  of  good- will  in  sighs,  ana  tears,  and  pathetic  exprea*' 
sions ;  useless  to  the  subjects  of  it,  and  fi*uitless  towards  its  objects  ^ 
or  is  spent  in  mere  unavailing  wishes,  in  themselves  wholly  devoid 
of  efficacy  or  worth.    This  divine  disposition  is  the  boundless  en- 
ergy of  the  infinite  Mind ;  the  intense  and  immeasurable  love  of 
doing  good,  unceasingly,  and  endlessly,  producing  that  happiness^ 
in  which  it  delights.     It  creates,  with  an  activity  never  wearied^ 
and  never  discouraged,  means  to  this  glorious  end,  without  number, 
and  beyond  degree,  fitted  with  a  diversity  incomprehensible  to  ef- 
fectuate in  the  itiost  perfect  manner  this  eminently  divine  purpose. 
It  is  a  tree,  which,  planted  in  this  distant  world,  reaches  the  highest 
heaven  ;  adorned  with  branches  endless  in  their  multitude,  covered 
with  leaves  and  blossoms  of  supernal  beauty,  and  loaded  with  firuits 
of  life  and  happiness  coundess  in  their  number,  unceasing  in  their 
succession,  and  eternal  in  their  progress  :  while  all  the  innumerable 
millions  of  percipient  beines  approach,  and  eat,  and  live. 

3dly.  The  benevolence  of  God  ft  his  whole  moral  character. 

We  commonly,  and  I  tlunk  in  most  cases  necessarily,  speak  of 
the  moral  character  of  God,  as  composed  of  many  separate  attri- 
butes ;  of  goodness,  bounty,  mercv,  truth,  justice,  faithfulness,  and 
patience.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  the  Scriptures  unfold  his  mo- 
ral character.  In  this,  they  have  accorded  with  that  mode  of  think- 
ing, which  is  natural  to  us,  and  in  which  we  usually  think  more 
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clearly,  and  advantageously,  than  in  any  other*  The  exercises  of 
benevolence  are  so  numerous,  and  so  diversified,  as  to  need,  if  we 
would  consider  them  clearW,  and  usefully,  to  be  arranged  in  differ- 
ent classes,  denoted  fay  difft^rent  names,  and  separately  contempla 
ted  by  our  minds.  Still,  it  is  also  useful  to  remember  what  the 
Scriptures  have  taught  us  in  the  text,  that  the  whole  moral  charac- 
ter of  God  is  love,  endlessly  diversified  in  its  operations  and  mani- 
festations, but  simple  and  indivisible  in  its  nature  5  an  intense  and 
eternal  fiame  of  un  com  pounded  good-wilL 

How  glorious  a  character  is  here  presented  to  us  of  the  great 
Ruler  of  all  things !    Nothing  less  than  infinite  and  unmingled  be- 
nevolence could  quahfy  him  for  the  great  work  of  replenishing  his 
iTist  kingdom  with  unceasing  and  eternal  good*     All  good-wilF,  in- 
ferior lo  this,  must,  it  would  seem,  be  wearied,  discouraged,  influ- 
enced to  change  its  views  by  rebellion  and  provocation,  and  thus 
rinclined  to  vary  its  original  and  best  designs,  and  to  faU  short  of 
[  the  perfect  objects,  which  it  began  to  accomplish.     But  the  love  of 
r  God,  evidently  without  hmlls,  is  equally  without  variabkness^  or 
^  shadow  of  turning.   Hence,  tvtry  good  gift^  and  evertf  perfect  gift, 
flows  firom  it  unceasingly,  and  wnll  flow  for  ever. 

In  this  view  of  his  character,  how  infinitely  distant  is  Jehovah 
from  ail  the  Gods  of  the  Heathen  I  These  Imaginary  beings  were 
not  only  imperfect,  but  were  debased  by  every  human  weakness, 
and  deformed  by  every  human  passion  5  possessed  of  no  fised 
character,  or  purpose ;  contentious  among  themselves  \  revenge- 
fill  towards  mankind;  flattered  into  good  humour  again  by  their 
\  lervices ;  wearied  by  their  own  labours  5  and  invigorated  anew  only 
'  by  food,  sleep,  or  pastime, 

I  cannot  but  add,  How  different  a  Saviour  must  he  be,  whose 
•  mind  is  informed  with  this  boundless  love,  united  with  its  concomi- 
tant perfections,  from  the  Saviour,  presented  to  us  by  Socinianism^ 
and  its  kindred  systems  I  Christy  as  exhibited  to  us  by  these  sys- 
tems, is  a  createa,  and,  therefore,  an  imperfect  and  mutable,  being* 
When  Stephen  was  expiring,  he  committed  his  soul  finally,  with  all 
its  interests,  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  All  his  faithful 
followers,  at  the  close  of  their  lives,  adopt  the  same  conduct. 
How  desirable  must  it  be,  at  so  solemn  a  period,  when  our  all  is 
depending,  to  realize,  that  he,  on  whom  we  depend,  is  possessed  of 
love,  great  enough  to  comprehend  even  u*,  and  to  be  incapable  of 
weariness,  ahenation,  or  change:  love,  in  a  word,  the  same  tester* 
ffay,  tO'dai^j  and  for  ever  !  How  desirable  must  it  be  to  find  Him, 
m  whom  we  are  requifed  to  repose  confidence,  as  the  condition  of 
jinheriting  eternal  life,  able,  willing,  and  faithful,  to  bestow  on  us, 
ill  that  is  meant  by  this  divine  reward. 

4thly.  Tktperftct  Benevolence  of  God  mmt^tl  is  evident^  delight 
[  tj»  greater  good^  more  than  ihat^  which  is  Ust^  and  fnoat  in  (Aaf, 
which  IB  supreme. 

That  the  Omniscience  of  God  cannot  but  discern  all  the  differ- 
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ences  of  good,  and  dislin^uish,  with  complete  accuracy,  and  in  all 
cases,  the  greater  from  the  less,  and  that  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
most  desirable,  from  that  which  is  not,  will  be  admitted  of  course. 
That  perfect  benevolence  must  choose  this,  in  preference  to  any 
other,  is,  unless  I  am  deceived,  equally  evident.  Indeed,  I  can 
conceive  of  no  possibility,  that  benevolence  can,  in  any  being,  pre- 
fer a  smaller  degree  of  what  he  thinks  good  to  a  greater.  Much 
less  can  this  be  attributable  to  God.  As  he  knows  perfectly  what 
is  really  good  ;  so  on  this  only  must  his  desire,  or  delight,  be  fixed; 
and  with  the  more  intenseness  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
degree,  in  which  it  does  or  may  exist. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  there  may  be  two  or  more  systems  of  good^ 
equally  perfect  and  desirable :  I  am  not  disposed  to  contend  with 
him,  by  whom  it  is  said.  Those,  who  say  it,  ought  however  to  re- 
member, that  it  is  said  gratuitously  :  there  being  no  evidence,  by 
which  the  assertion  can  be  supported.  But,  should  it  be  granted, 
it  will  not  at  all  affect  the  doctrine  under  consideration.  These 
two  or  more  systems  are  by  the  supposition  equally  good ;  and 
therefore,  as  an  object  of  contemplation,  or  adoption,  neither  is  in 
any  degree  preferable  to  the  other.  That,  then,  which  has  been 
actually  adopted,  has  by  this  fact  become  preferable.  In  all  other 
respects  it  was  equally  desirable ;  and,  as  it  has  been  actilklljr 
commenced,  it  is  more  desirable  that  it  should  be  continued,  than 
that  it  should  be  given  up  for  the  sake  of  adopting  that,  which  was 
only  equal  to  it;  because,  in  that  case,  all,  that  has  been  already 
done,  must  have  been  done  in  vain :  conduct,  which,  I  need  not 
say,  would  be  unbecoming  the  divine  character,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, at  least,  wholly  undesirable.  The  present  system,  or  the  sys- 
tem actually  adopted  by  God,  is  therefore,  to  say  the  least,  now 
the  best  and  most  perfect  system  of  good. 

The  same  reasoning  will  equally  prove,  that  the  means,  which 
he  has  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end,  are  also 
the  best  and  most  proper  means,  which  could  be  chosen  ;  and,  of 
course,  that  the  wnole  work  of  Creation  and  Providence,  compo- 
sed of  the  means  and  the  end,  is  a  perfect  work,  entirely  suitea  to 
his  character. 

5thly.  It  is  evident,  that  God,  who  is  thus  benevolent,  must  love 
the  same  disposition  in  his  creatures,  and  hate  the  opposite  one,  un- 
changeably  and  for  ever. 

That  God  delights  with  infinite  complacency  in  his  own  moral 
character,  cannot  be  questioned.  Benevolence  in  his  Intelligent 
creatures  is  a  direct  resemblance  of  this  character ;  his  own  image, 
instamped  on  created  minds ;  and  cannot  fail,  therefore,  to  be  an 
object  of  the  same  complacency,  wherever  it  exists.  He  loveis, 
also,  his  own  purposes.  Of  course,  he  must  love  this  disposition 
m  his  creatures,  because  all  those,  in  whom  it  exists,  love  the  same 
purposes,  and  voluntarily  coincide  with  him  in  their  endeavours  to 
promote  them. 
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On  the  conlraiy^  that  disposition  in  his  creatures,  which  is  opr 
site  to  his  own,  is  in  itself  odious,  in  proportion  as  his  is  amiabl 
and  voluntarily  endeavours  to  oppose,  and  to  frustrate  his  j>  J 
poses  5  that  js,  to  diminish,  or  destroy,  the  boundless  good,  whif 
he  bs  begun  to  accomplish-     It  is  not  here  intended,  that  so  v^ 
a  scheme  of  thought,  or  action,  usually  entei*s  into  the  mind^  i 
mkl  creatures;  but  that  this  is  the  real  tendency  of  M  their  ol 
position  to  his  law  and  government-     In  this  view,  the  rebelhon  i 
sinners  assumes  a  most  odious  and  dreadful  aspect  j  and  is  he  i 
seen  to  be  a  direct  hostility  against  the  benevolent  character  arl 
(iaigns  of  God,  and  against  the   well-being  of  his  Intelligel 
creation. 

When,  therefore,  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  morld  in  right i:mf\ 
HCM5  and  to  render  to  them  such  rewai'ds,  as  are  suited  to  ihtl 
characters  i  it  is  plain,  that  he  will  approve  of  those,  and  iho| 
only,  who  resemble  him  by  being  benevolent ;  and  disapprove 
ttec,  who  have  cherished  the  contrary  disposition.     The  fonntl 
be  will  bless,  or  make  happy  \  the  latter  he  will  punish,  or  mn  iJ 
miserable.     His  approbation,  at  the  final  judgment,  is  no  other  thii 
a  testimony  of  the  pleasure,  w^hich  he  takes  in  tlie  moral  charactJ 
of  ihoscj  who  are  approved ;  and  his  disapprobatiouj  a  similar  Icf 
limony  of  the  displeasure,  which  he  fee's  towards  those  who  aiT 
condemned-     Of  this  pleasure  and  displeasure  his  rewards  an 
punishments  are  only  proofs,  of  a  still  higher  kind;  all  founded 
the  moral  character  of  the  respective  bemgs,  who  are  judged  n 
retarded.     How  odious,  how  undesirable,  then,  is  that  dispositir 
it)isSi  which  God  by  the  dictates  of  his  infinite  benevolence  is  in 
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JL  HE  end^  for  which  the  Song,  of  which  this  verse  is  a  part,  was 
written,  is  expressed  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  verse  19,  in  these 
words : 

J^owj  therefore  J  write  ye  this  song  for  voUj  and  teach  it  to  the  cMl* 
dren  of  Israel ;  put  it  in  their  mouths j  that  this  song  may  fre  a  sit- 
nessfor  me  against  the  children  of  Israel. 

To  this  end  it  is  perfectly  suited.  It  is  a  general  tesdmonyof 
the  perfection  of  God,  and  of  his  peculiar  kindness  to  that  peopk. 
As  It  strongly  and  unanswerably  exhibits  the  Righteousness  and 
Goodness  of  God  in  all  his  dealings  with  them ;  so,  in  the  same 
evident  and  forcible  manner,  it  manifests  their  in^titude  and  un- 
reasonableness in  rebelling  against  him.  These  it  presents  in  the 
most  affecting  light ;  because  it  shows,  that  God  clearly  foreknew 
all  their  transgressions,  and,  with  this  foreknowledge,  still  pe^ 
formed  for  them  all  these  blessings. 

At  the  same  time,  it  forewarned  them  of  their  sin  and  danger, 
and  urged  on  them  the  strongest  motives  to  obedience,  llus 
timely  testimony  was  itself  a  most  convincing  and  affecting  proof 
of  his  goodness,  and  left  them  without  excuse. 

The  text  is  a  general  ascription  of  supreme  excellence  and 
glory  to  God,  in  his  nature,  agency,  and  works.  I  zoill  publish  thi 
name  of  the  Lordj  Jehovah,  saith  Moses  in  the  preceding  verse; 
ascribe  ye  greatness  unto  our  God. 

This  Name,  or  Character,  is  published  in  the  verse  which  con- 
tains the  text.  He  is  the  Rock  ;  his  work  is  perfect^  for  all  his  ways 
are  Judgment:  a  God  of  Truth,  and  without  iniquity}  Just  tmd 
Right  is  he.  That  is,  God  is  the  Rock,  or  foundation,  on  which  the 
Universe  stands.  His  work,  the  great  work  of  building  and  go- 
verning the  universe,  is  perfect ;  without  imperfection,  error,  or 
fault ;  comprising  all  things  which  it  oueht,  and  nothing  which  it 
ought  not,  to  comprise.  The  reason  of  this  perfection  is,  that  all 
his  ways  are  Judgment  ^  that  is,  are  a  perfect  compound  of  wisdom, 
righteousness,  and  goodness.  Just  and  Right  may  signify  the  same 
thmg ;  or,  as  is  often  the  meaning  of  Right,  so  here  it  may  natu- 
rally denote  the  perfection  of  Gcd  generally  considered. 

DOCTRINE. 
God  is  a  Being  of  perfect  Justice. 
Before  I  enter  upon  the  proof  of  this  doctrine,  it  will  be  neces* 
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pajy  to  examine  the  different  meamngs  of  this  tcnD  ;  tiSf  Ukfi 
Other  abstnict  tenos,  ii  is  variously  used. 

HU  Jmiic^^  as  appiud  to  costly  in  tokich  pr<mtrty  ii  conctn^ 
detioits  (he  tichange  ^  aut  thing  for  aTtoihtr^  of  €quui  vaiuf* 

Justice^  considered  in  ihis  manner,  aiifccts  all  bargains  ;  the  pd 
mem  of  debts;  and  the  adjustment,  and  fulfilment,  of  all  contnic 
Wknevej*  ibe$e  are  so  made,  aod  performed,  as  that  an  ejtd 
eqiiivalent  is  rendered  for  what  is  received,  then,  and  then  onj 
juslicD  is  don£%     This  is  called  Commniaiivt  Jtwlic^* 

2(U)«  As  Qppii^d  iQ  ihc  conduct  of  a  MagistraU  iottmrds  fvi/ed 
ilik]io/^#  ejaciiv  thai  treatment  of  the  subject  which  his  persona  i  €4 
dtti  mirits.  7  o  reward  the  good  subject,  and  to  punish  the  1>l 
iocoitling  to  ecuitable  laws^and  real  desert,  is  to  treat  bothj'14^/^ 
flrio  exhibit  justice  in  the  distributions  of  Governinenl*  i\ccoi 
k^ly  a  liuler,  conducting  in  this  manner,  is  by  the  common  \'o  J 
<K€larcd  to  be  a  just  ruler-  Justice^  in  this  sense,  is  proj^rly  caill 
lh$ir^uiiv€  Jmiice*  j 

Sdl) .  Justice  J  in  u  mvch  pwre  extended  seme  than  either  of  f/ifl 
hmit^  doing  that^  mhich  is  Right  upon  the  wholt^  in  ati  cases  ;  (h 
lAicA  is  ft  test  and  most  useful  to  he  dmie  ;  in  other  words ,  in 
felacA  wilt  most  promote  the  universal  Good*     In  this  sense,  Jusii 
i^  together  with  its  corresponding  term,  Jligkteomness^  used  a^ 
Dotiymous  with  Benevolence  OT  Virtue^  and  involves  the  whole 
aoTBl  excellence.     This  is  sometimes  called  GtneralJusiice*  T| 
Uic  of  the  word  is  very  frequent  j  and  many  persons  appear 
laake  no  distinction  between  this  sense  of  the  word  anti  the  ' 
mentioned.    Yet  the  meanings  are  widely  different  >    J  a  the  for 
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his  bounty,  and  mercy,  so  much  more  strongly  than  mere  commu- 
tative justice,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget,  that  this  was  exhibited  at 
all.  if  or  can  we  suppose  a  case,  in  which  this  difficulty  will  not 
arise,  from  the  character  and  situation  of  God,  as  the  Author  and 
Giver  of  all  good,  and  as  the  Receiver  of  nothing  from  the  hands 
of  his  creatures. 

Yet,  if  a  case  could  be  proposed,  in  which  God  could  act,  qm 
just  in  the  Commuiative  sense^  his  disposition  to  be  just,  in  this 
sense,  would  be  as  perfect,  as  in  either  of  the  other  senses.  This 
is  unanswerably  evident  from  the  consideration,  that  he  requires, 
imder  the  most  awful  penalties,  the  exercise  of  such  justice  from 
the  hands  of  his  subjects.  In  the  two  last  senses,  the  justice  of 
God  is  perpetually,  and  perfectly,  exercised  towards  all  his  Intel- 
ligent creatures. 

As  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  he  rewards  every  rational  being 
exactly  according  to  his  works ;  except  that  he  hath  shown  merqr 
to  numberless  sinners,  who  had  merited  nothing  but  wrath  and  ps- 
nishment :  an  exception  supremely  glorious  to  his  character,  and 
formed  in  entire  consistency  with  exact  justice. 

As  the  great  friend  of  happiness,  he  has  devised,  also,  the  most 
perfect  happiness  of  his  inunense  Kingdom,  and  the  most  perfect 
means  of  accomplishing  it.  This  he  pursues  with  infinite  intense* 
ness  of  energy,  without  intermission,  without  change,  and  without 
end. 

In  this  sense,  the  Justice  of  God  respects  first,  himself;  and  se- 
condly, his  creatures. 

1st.  Crodis  infinitely  justj  as  his  conduct  respects  himself. 

In  an  uniform  series  of  dispensations,  he  exhibits  to  the  Uni- 
verse, his  own  character,  as  supremely  glorious,  excellent,  beauti- 
ful, and  lovely ;  and  as  therefore  deserving  all  possible  admiration, 
confidence,  love,  reverence,  worship,  ancf  obedience,  from  all  In- 
telligent beings.  In  this  divine  employment  he  has  published  to 
Intelligent  beings  a  glorious  rule  of  rectitude,  as  the  rufc  of  his  own 
conduct :  a  rule,  to  which  all  that  conduct  is  entirely  conformed, 
without  variableness^  or  shadow  of  tumine.  To  this  rule  he  re- 
quires them  to  conform  all  their  conduct,  also.  In  obeying  it,  are 
involved  their  duty,  interest,  honour,  and  happiness,  alike.  This 
he  has  exhibited  as  an  unchangeable  and  everlasting  rule;  by 
which  the  Intelligent  universe  is  every  where,  at  every  period,  and 
with  respect  to  every  thing,  to  be  governed;  and  which  he  will 
never  forsake,  even  though  that  universe  were  to  be  the  sacrifice. 

2dly.  In  the  same  sense,  God  is  perfectly  just  to  his  creatures. 

The  justice  of  God  to  himself  is  the  highest  and  first  act  of  jus- 
tice to  his  creatures.  But  for  this  regard  to  himself,  they  could 
never  venerate  his  character,  nor  render  him  their  love,  or  thrir 
confidence.  As  the  promoter  of  the  universal  good,  God  can  in 
no  way  so  contribute  to  this  great  and  glorious  end,  as  in  unfolding 
his  own  supremely  excellent  character.    This  is  the  sourcei  ana 
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[outidauon,  of  all  virtuous,  sincere,  and  enduring  happiness. 
this  conduct  of  God,  therefore,  the  universe  is  infinitely  interest* 

In  each  particular  dispensation  to  them,  also,  he  airectly  pi 
sues  the  same  end,  in  all  the  parts  of  his  endlessly  diversified  e 
mimstration.     Not  a  wrong,  not  a  mistake,  not  a  defect,  finds  s 
mission  into  his  providence,  ihrouehout  eternity  and  immensity. 

But  it  is  chiefly  as  the  great  Ruler  of  all  beings,  that  the  ju.^ti 
of  God  demands  a  particular  consideration,  at  this  time.     In  tl 
cbaracter,  his  justice  is  employed  in  the  distribution  of  rewards 
holy  and  virtuous  creatures^  and  of  punishments  to  false  and  reb^ 
lious  subjects  of  his  government. 

All  these  distributions  are  made  on  the  ground  of  law.    Sud 
as  obey  the  law  of  God,  are  by  impartial  justice  rewarded:  tho.^ 
?bo  disobey,  are  punished.     The  perfection  of  these  distribullo 
coDsists  in  this  j  that  each  creature  is  rewarded,  or  punished,  a 
eording  to  hts  character  and  conduct,  exacdy  j  so  that  the  rcwai 
or  the  punishment,  shall  be  precisely  proportioned  to  the  sever 
degrees  of  virtue,  or  guilt,  just  as  they  have  existed.     In  this  ca 
alt  the  palliations,  and  aggravations,  of  guilt,  and  all  the  means 
increasing  or  diminishing  virtue,  will  enter  completely  into  the  es 
mate  of  the  character  of  each  individual.     Of  all  these,  God,  w! 
mrchtik  the  hearty  and  inelh  the  rfiW,  is  a  perfect  judge*    Noihii 
is  unknown,  or  forgotten j  by  him ;  and  nothing  will  be  left  out 
tk  estimate  of  character,  which  will  be  the  foundation  of  the  r 
irajd,  or  the  punishment.     The  proofs  of  the  justice  of  God,  e\ 
bibited  by  reason,  or  found  in  the  system  of  Providence,  are  not 
us,  demonstrative.     Yet  they  are  well  deserving  of  our  attention 
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Iffi  such,  exist  only  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Hence  it  would  seen, 
•that  in  this  peculiar  character,  as  nations  merely,  they  are  with  pw- 
priety  rewarded  or  punished  here.  Thus  nations,  after  they  have 
oecome  corrupted  to  a  certain  degree,  have  constantly  been  dfr 
-Btroyed  for  their  national  corruption.  God,  indeed,  ras  usuaflr 
waited  with  wonderful  patience,  until  their  iniquities  were  full;  m 
so  evidently,  that  the  ancient  heathens  described  and painitiJiuAii 
M»  lame  ;  that  is,  shto  in  arriving.  This  conduct  of  the  Creator  ii 
Ughly  becoming  his  glorious  character,  as  a  most  bountifiil  adi 
merciful  God  towards  oeings,  still  in  a  state  of  trial. 

Yet  the  destruction,  or  punishment,  has  been  sure;  faowefV 
late  it  may  seem  to  us.  7%e  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  hiafn^ 
mUse,  as  men  count  slackness  ;  but  is  long-suffering  to  Msmard^  M< 
willing  that  any  should  perish^  but  that  all  should  come  to  r^foA' 
rnnce. 

So  evident  has  been  the  justice  of  God  in  such  instances,  dnC 
the  heathen  have  strongly  marked,  and  fully  acknowledged  i^ 
generally  throughout  the  whole  heathen  world:  a  clear  pro(i( 
mat  it  has  struck  the  eye,  and  convinced  the  mind,  of  Codubii 
sense. 

Sdly.  The  justice  of  God  is  conspicuous  in  this  great  fact;  M 
fnankmd  are  never  afflicted  beyond  their  deserts. 

In  the  last  discourse,  but  one,  I  have  observed,  that  this  truth  il 
-rendered  evident  in  the  only  case,  in  which  it  can  with  the  leaM 
appearance  of  reason  be  disputed ;  viz.  the  sufferings  if  virivom 
men;  by  their  own  uniform  acknowledgment,  that  they  nefcr 
suffer  even  so  much  as  they  are  conscious  of  havine  (kserved* 
But  the  only  tendency  of  any  mind  to  injustice  is  to  wiuhold  good, 
or  inflict  evil,  contrary  to,  or  beyond,  the  desert  of  the  recipient. 
As  neither  of  these  is  ever  the  fact ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  men  al- 
ways receive  more  good,  and  less  evil,  than  they  have  merited;  it 
ifi  plain,  that  the  justice  of  God  on  the  one  hancf,  and  his  absolute 
freedom  from  injustice  on  the  other,  are  strongly  evidenced  in  hit 
dispensations  to  man  in  the  present  world. 

4thly.  ^11  the  arguments  j  which  I  have  deduced  from  the  chofPt^ 
ier  ana  circumstances  ofGod^  to  prove^  that  he  is  benevolent^  art  ci- 
jhAU  of  an  equally  forcible  application  to  the  present  subject ;  oni 
amtribute^  in  the  same  manner  ^  to  prove  that  he  is  Just. 

As  these  have  been  so  lately  rehearsed,  it  will  be  unnecestaiyto 
mention  them  again  at  the  present  time. 

5thly.  ^s  God  is  benevolentj  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  k 
just. 

In  the  last  discourse  I  observed,  that  love  constituted  the  whde 
moral  character  of  God ;  and  that,  although  we  were  obliged  for 
Ihe  sake  of  distinctness,  to  consider,  as  the  Scriptures  themselves 
(rfien  do,  this  character  in  different  views,  and  under  different 
Asmes ;  yet  it  is  in  reality  a  disposition  simple  and  indivisible :  these 
names  denoting  only  its  different  modifications  and  exercises,     is 
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eipccl  hereafter  to  consider  this  sul>jecl  more  fully^  I  shall  onj 
tkserre  here,  that,  the  doctrine  being  admitted,  the  benevolence  i 
fod,  if  ppovcd^  as  I  flatter  myself  tt  has  been,  from  the  light  ( 
lature,  is  itself  complete  proof  of  the  justice  of  God,  A  Bein| 
ilUng^,  as  a  benevolent  one  necessarily  is,  to  do  more  good 
Ehers  than  justice  demands,  cannot  be  willing  to  do  less  ;  the  onl 
ftfiner,  in  which  he  could  possibly  he  unjust,  1 

This  proof  of  the  justice  of  God  is^  I  think,  ample  and  satjsfaJ 
Sry*  At  the  same  time,  in  such  a  world  as  this,  where  the  systeJ 
f  dispensations  extends  to  so  many  beings,  and  so  many  events,  1 
betnselves  varied  almost  endlessly,  and  in  their  relations  still  moil 
nmerous  and  diversified  j  it  cannot  but  be,  that  mystery  should  j 
L  great  measure  overspread  the  whole.  In  each  individual  casj 
iere  will  be  much,  that  we  cannot  understand  5  in  the  com  pa  rise 
rflliat  case  with  others,  there  will  be  more,  A  state  of  trial, ;  ' 
Ht^lves  the  doctrine,  that  in  it  a  complete  exhibition  of  justicj 
moot  be  made.  All  that  is  just  in  such  a  state  cannot  be  seen  ( 
>e jiBt ;  especially  by  creatures,  whose  discernment  and  comprJ 
ketiflion  are  like  ours;  so  limited,  and  so  disproportJoned  to  the 
ects  of  investigation.  Amid  the  multitude  of  these  objects 
tte  lost ;  by  their  variety  we  are  perplexed  ;  by  their  strangen 
re  are  staggered ;  and  by  the  relations,  which  they  bear  to  eac 
ither,  often  apparently  very  dissimilar,  often  seemingly  inconsisl 
St,  ire  are  not  unnaturally,  nor  un frequently,  overwhelmed  wilT 
Ifficulties,  doubts,  and  distresses. 

It  is  probable^  that,  except  in  the  case  of  nations  ; 
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themj  thai  in  ikU  character  they  vAll  he  lovedby  ktm^andmihi 
cwiirary  character  hated  ;  promising  them  m  thu  charaettr  gUrim 
rewards^  and  threatening  them,  in  the  contrary  character ^  mostfeaf' 
ftU  punishments* 

Exactly  of  this  nature  is  every  command,  every  promise,  and 
every  threatening.  These  promises  and  threaienin^s  have  also,  as 
was  observed  under  the  last  head,  (for  these  considerations  illus- 
trate each  other)  been  often  most  exemplary  executed  even  in  tk 
present  world.  In  these  instances,  we  are  not  left  to  our  own  cod- 
jectures  to  interpret  the  dispensations  of  Providence ;  but  are  di- 
rectly  informed  of  their  nature  by  God  himself.  In  these  instances, 
therefore,  the  dispensations  become  plain  and  intelligible,  and  aD 
doubt  is  excludea. 

4thly.  He  lias  informed  us^  that  there  is  beyond  the  grave  afutun 
beings  that  in  the  future  world  he  has  appointed^  at  the  end  of  thii 
system  J  a  day  ^  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  mti 
will  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works. 

5thly.  He  has  required  us  to  acknowledge^  reverence,  love,  ww- 
ship,  and  ohey^  him^  as  being  Just,  perfectly  and  infinitely.  In  oo 
other  character  does  he  require  any  love,  homage,  or  service.  That 
God,  in  requiring  our  homage  to  mm,  should  require  it  to  a  charac- 
ter, not  his  own,  is  an  absurdity,  which  can  neither  be  admitted, 
nor  explained. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  possible  reason,  which  can  be  devised,  why 
any  and  all  of  these  things  should  be  done  in  the  Scriptures,  ex- 
cept that  God  is  the  just  Being,  which  he  is  there  represented  to 
be.  These  things  united  comprise  all  the  proof,  which  we  can 
reasonably  wish  of  the  justice  of  God,  and  cannot  possibly  be  d^ 
stroyed,  nor  lessened.  Accordingly  no  person  who  believed  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  ever  thought  of  doubting  this 
great  truth. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  How  gloriously  is  God  qualified  by  this  attribute  for  the  go- 
vernment of  all  things! 

In  what  an  amiable,  majestic,  and  dignified  light  is  he  here  mam- 
fested  to  our  view !  Without  this  attribute  all  others  would  be  vain. 
A  Ruler  he  might  be,  because  his  power  would  easily  compel  all 
beings  to  obey  him.  But  he  Would  be  merely  an  arbitrary  and 
despotic  ruler ;  neither  venerable,  nor  lovely.  No  creature  would 
or  could,  serve  him  willingly,  with  either  love  or  confidence.  The 
fear,  which  gendereth  bondage,  would  be  the  only  prijnciple  ot 
subjection;  nor  would  any  subjection,  or  service,  secure  his  crea- 
tures from  perpetual  danger  and  distress. 

What  a  dreadful  instrument  would  Omnipotence  be  in  the  hands 
of  an  unjust  being!  What  evils  must  not  all  creatures  fear!  What 
evils  would  thev  not  suffer !  What  spectacles  of  vengeance,  and 
wo,  would  not  his  arm  call  up  into  being !    How  instantaneously 
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would  all  hope  vanish,  all  safety  cease,  all  good  perish !  The  uni- 
verse would  become  a  desert,  a  dungeon,  an  immense  region  of 
mourning  J  lamerUaiionj  and  wo* 

AbiD,  all  creatures  are  secure  from  ever^  possible  act  of  injustice 
Aom  the  hands  of  God.  Powerful  as  he  is ;  knowing  all  things  as 
ie  does ;  these  amazing  attributes  are  employed  only  to  discern 
dat,  which  is  just  and  right,  and  to  bring  it  in  every  instance  to 
pass.  Hence,  he  is  the  imiversal  safeguard  of  his  unnumbered 
creatures ;  the  rock,  on  which  their  rights  and  interests  immove- 
lUy  rest ;  the  proper  and  unfailing  object  of  supreme  and  endless 
:onfidence.  Wrone  he  cannot  do ;  Kight  he  cannot  fail  to  do* 
Submission  to  his  will,  his  law,  his  govermnent,  is  safe ;  and,  when 
roluntary,  is  assured  of  the  regard,  the  approbation,  and  the  re- 
irards,  which  are  promised  to  cheerful  obeoience. 

Were  God  not  possessed  of  this  glorious  attribute ;  his  Benevo- 
lence would  be  mere  weakness.  All  frowa^,  rebelhous,  obsti- 
nate creatures  would  presume  on  his  want  of  energy  to  vindicate 
his  own  honour,  and  the  rights  of  the  suffering  universe.  A  mind 
formed  for  immortal  being,  naturally  makes  progress  in  all  its  ha- 
Uts,  and  in  the  strength  of  all  its  powers.  An  evil  mind,  unre- 
strained by  the  awe,  or  the  exertions,  of  Omnipotence,  would  na- 
turally increase  in  its  pride,  selfishness,  malice  and  cruelty ;  in  a 
general  disregard  to  the  well-being  of  odiers^  and  in  a  supreme  de- 
Yotion  to  its  private,  separate  purposes.  To  aU  who  oppose,  to 
every  thing  wnich  clashes  with,  these  things,  such  a  nund  is  of 
course  an  enemy.  Nor  can  any  bounds  be  set  to  this  enmity,  or  to 
its  effects,  except  by  God  himself.  Were  he  to  remain  quiescent 
in  mere  kindness  and  good  wishes  to  the  universe,  the  schemes  of 
personal  greatness,  oppression,  rage,  revenge,  and  fury,  which 
would  be  formed  by  evil  beings,  cannot  be  measured.  Every  evil 
being  would  become  a  fiend ;  and  to  tempt  a  race,  to  ruin  a  world, 
and  to  involve  a  system  in  misery,  woula  be  familiar  events  in  the 
annals  of  the  universe. 

2dly.  What  reason  have  Wicked  men  to  fear  the  justice  of  God? 

The  wicked  are  secured  by  God's  perfect  justice  from  the  suffer- 
ance of  any  evil,  which  they  have  not  deserved ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  are  wholly  exposed  to  the  sufferance  of  all  such  evils,  as  they 
have  deserved.  These  are  sufiiciently  dreadful  to  excite  in  their 
minds  every  degree  of  alarm,  which  man  is  capable  of  experien- 
cing. 

The  denunciations  of  wo  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth  are  couched 
in  as  awful  terms,  as  language  can  fiirnish.  The  God,  who  is  im- 
mutably and  eternally  just,  as  he  uttered  them  in  conformity  to  strict 
justice,  so  in  executing  them  will  conform  to  the  same  justice  in  the 
most  perfect  manner. 

Whatever  their  rebellion  against  God,  their  rejection  of  his  Son, 
their  deceit,  injustice,  and  cruelty  to  each  other,  and  their  pollution 
[if  themselves,  deserves,  they  will  receive  exacdy  at  his  hand,  and 
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will  be  retodrJkd  exactly  according  to  their  mcrks.  It  becomes  enrj 
impenitent  sinner  to  ask  himself,  what  reward  he  oarht  to  expect 
for  a  life,  spent  wholly  in  rebellion  of  thought,  word,  and  action  ^ 
with  no  account  of  yoluntary  obedience,  am  millions  of  accounts 
of  gross  disobedience  acainst  his  Maker  f 

His  plainly  a  fearful  thing  to  Ml  into  the  hands  of  the  Umg 
God.  in  his  nandy  and  within  his  knowledge  and  power,  are  all  (hi 
avenues  to  wo,  all  the  ingredients  of  misery.  He  is  equally  able 
to  pierce  the  soul,  and  to  agonize  the  body.  There  is  no  escsjpt  \ 
from  his  power;  no  concealment  from  his  eye.  What  then,  ml  ^ 
become  ol  hardened  sinners  ?  How  will  the  justice  of  Ood  om^ 
whelm  them  in  consternation  and  horror  at  the  great  day! 

Sdly.  We  see  here  the  great  reasmij  whtf  the  Scriptures  are  ojjfSH^ 
and  denied^  by  wicked  men* 

All  the  difficulty,  which  men  find  in  admitting  the  Soriptiiies  to 
be  the  word  of  God,  exists  in  this  attribute.  I  do  not  remember, 
that  I  ever  heard,  or  read,  of  a  single  objection  to  the  Scrip- 
tural God,  except  what  was  pointed  against  nis  justice.  All  men 
are  usually  willing  to  acknowledge  his  power,  wisdom,  goodness, 
faithfulness,  truth,  and  mercy ;  but  few  beside  good  men,  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  his  justice. 

Whence  this  objection  ?  Is  not  Justice  a  glorious  and  eminent* 
ly  divine  perfection  ?  Can  an  unjust  ruler  be  the  object  of  appro- 
bation ?  Is  not  injustice  the  «*ound  of  perpetual  complaint  against 
earthly  rulers  ?  The  secret  hes  wholly  in  this  feet.  We  are  will- 
ing, nay,  desirous,  that  rulers  should  be  just,  when  justice  does  not 
endanger  ourselves,  and  our  happiness ;  but  no  character  is  so 
dreaded,  so  hated,  when  justice  is  considered  as  inconsistent  with 
our  safety,  peace,  and  hopes.  But  can  this  be  right  ?  A  just  ruler 
must  punish  wicked  and  unjust  men.  We  choose,  that  other  wicked 
and  unjust  men  should  be  punished ;  and  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
the  common  eood  indispensably  requires  it.  But  we  make  another 
law  for  ourselves ;  and  would  rather  that  the  ruler  should  prove 
unjust,  than  either  reform  ourselves,  or  be  punished. 

The  justice  of  God  holds  out  to  us^  and  to  all  others,  certain  and 
dreadful  punishment  as  the  proper  reward  of  our  sins.  If  God  be 
just,  we  cannot,  without  repentance,  faith,  and  roformation  of  lifei 
possibly  escape.  Between  reformation  and  punishment  there  is  no 
alternative.  Keform  we  will  not ;  be  punished  we  cannot.  Hence 
we  believe  that  God  is  not  just,  because  we  wish  this  not  to  be  his 
character.  Of  course,  we  deny  the  Scriptures  to  be  his  woitl,  to 
free  ourselves  from  the  terror  of  his  justice.  What  wretched  rea- 
soning is  this!  How  foolish,  how  fatal!  How  foolish,  because  it 
cannot  possibly  help,  or  save  us ;  since  God  will  plainly  pursue  his 
own  counsels,  and  accomplish  his  own  purposes,  whether  we  be- 
lieve his  justice,  or  not.  How  foolish,  because  the  whole  purpose, 
for  which  such  reasoning  is  adopted,  is  to  enable  us  to  continue 
peacefully  in  sin ;  a  miserable  character,  and  plainly  exposed  al- 
way  to  a  miserable  end ! 
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How  fatal  is  such  reasoning,  because  it  will  actually  induce  us 
to  continue  peacefully  in  sin,  and  prevent  us  from  repentance  and 
salvation ! 

On  what  is  it  grounded  ?  On  mere  wishes.  Who  form,  and  in- 
dulge them  ?  mcked  men  only.  Can  God  be  such,  as  wicked 
men  wish  him  to  be  ?  Can  they  suppose  it  ?  What  kind  of  a  ruler 
do  wicked  men  wish  to  have  rule  ?  A  vile  one.  What  God  do 
wicked  men  wish  to  have  rule  the  universe  ?  A  vile  one.  Why  f 
Because  such  a  God  only  can  be  supposed  to  fevour  them.  No 
good  man,  no  An^el,  ever  regretted,  that  God  was  just.  It  is  im- 
poenble,  that  a  vutuous  beine  should  not  rejoice  in  the  justice  of 
God.  The  instinctive  voice  ofall  the  virtuous  universe  is  the  voice 
of  Angels,  and  of  the  Spirits  of  Just  Men  made  perfect,  in  the  hea* 
vens,  crying,  Alltlwa  !  Salvation,  and  glorvj  and  honour j  and  pomtr^ 

k  wiio ike  ijord  our  God  ;  for  irut  andrigMeous  are  his  Judgmtnis. 

dftal  and  marvtlloui  art  thy  works.  Lord  Qod  Almighty,  jusi  and 

irue  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  Saints  ! 
YoL.  I.  26 


SERMON  XI. 

THE   TRUTH   OF   OOD. 

PtALMCivii.  2,^And  the  truth  of  Uu  Lord  ^tdvntk  fir  tver. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  briefly  Ihe  Justice  of  God 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  observations  concerning  Bi 
Truths  which  in  the  text  is  asserted  to  be  an  eternal,  and  therefore 
an  inseparable,  attribute  of  Jehovah. 

As  a  prelude  to  these  observations,  it  will  be  useful  to  take  a  coo- 
cise  notice  of  ihe  several  significations  of  this  term.  The  word, 
Truthj  denotes, 

1st.  A  Proposition^  conformed  to  the  real  state  of  things.  Dm 
St.  Paul  savs,  I  speak  the  truth  in  Christy  I  lie  not.     Rom.  ix*  1. 

2dly.  Ml  such  pr(wos\tions^  generally  considered. 

Thus  Pilate  asked  CArw/,  What  is  truth?    John  xviii.  38. 

3dly.  T/iat  collection  of  such  propositionsj  which  is  contained  m 
the  Gospely  and  is  commonlucalled  Evangelical  truth : 

Thus  says  our  Saviour,  The  Spirit  of  truth  shall  guide  you  into 
all  THE  Troth.  John  xiv.  13,  Thus  also  St.  Paul  observes,  Lovt 
rejoiceth  in  the  Truth.  1  Cor.  xiii.  8.  In  both  these  instances, 
the  Truth  mentioned  is  Evangelical  Truth. 

4thly.  Reality^  in  opposition  to  thatj  which  is  fancied^  or  vt- 
sionary. 

Thus  the  True  God  denotes  the  real  God,  in  opposition  to  the 
imaginary  gods  of  the  Heathen. 

5tnly*  The  Substance^  in  opposition  to  types. 

Thus  Christ  calls  himself  the  Truth;  as  being  the  great  Antitype 
of  all  the  tvpes  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Gthly.  Veracity^  that  is,  a  disposition  always  to  declare  Truths  or 
to  speak  according  to  the  real  state  of  things. 

fthly.  Faithfulness,  that  is,  a  disposition  always  to  fulfil  cave- 
nants,  trusts,  and  promises. 

In  these  two  last  senses,  I  shall  consider  the  Truth  of  God  as  de« 
clared  in  the  text.  Veracity  and  Faithfulness  are  attributes  so 
nearly  allied,  as  to  be  considered  together,  with  great  advantage. 
The  former  is  speaking,  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  acting  accord- 
ing to  a  state  of  things,  seen,  or  supposed,  to  exist.  The  latter  is 
declaring  a  future  state  of  our  own  conduct,  and  afterwards  acting 
80,  that  Uiat  conduct  shall  be  conformed  to  the  declaration.  No 
moral  attributes  are  more  perfectly  of  a  kindred  nature ;  nor  can 
we  conceive  of  him,  who  possesses  one  of  them,  as  in  any  less  de- 
gree possessed  of  the  other.    There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for 
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1  must  in  its  nature  be  a  revelation ;  so  in  these  works  there 
10  proper  specimen  of  his  Truth,  or  Faithfulness.  To  every 
isplay  of  these  attributes,  declarations  are  indispensably 
•y.  The  only  way,  in  which  the  works  of  God  exhibit,  by 
^es,  any  manifestation  of  these  attributes,  seems  to  be  this, 
igular  succession  of  causes  and  effects,  a  state  of  things  is 
and  continued,  on  which  we  usually,  and  safelv^  rely ;  and, 
I  this  is  concerned,  enter  upon  our  various  kinds  of  business 
:uritv  from  disappointment.  This  state  of  things  may  be 
»Dsidered  as  manifesting  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Him, 
Q  it  is  established,  not  to  deceive  his  creatures ;  but  to  ex- 
liem  that  conduct,  on  which  they  may  place  a  safe  reliance. 
t  confide  in  the  regular  succession  of  seasons ;  the  return 
nd  night;  the  productiveness  of  the  earth;  the  eflBcacr  ot 
sunshine ;  ana,  generally,  in  the  nature,  qualities,  and  ef- 
the  various  things,  by  which  we  arc  surrounded, 
otwithstandine  this  want  of  declarations  in  Creation  and 
zej  the  prooS,  by  which  the  Truth  of  God  is  capable  of 
need  fry  Reason^  independently  of  Revelaiion,  are,  I  tlunk, 
■y  andsuflBcicnt. 

Truth  of  God^  (6y  which  I  intend  throughout  this  discourse 
tradty  and  Faithfulntss)  is  completely  evident  from  his 
:«. 

ceding  discourse,  I  flatter  myself,  I  have  proved  the  Be- 

of  God  from  the  light  of  nature.     From  this  attribute, 

easily,  and  unanswerably,  inferred.     The  happiness  of 

beings  is  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  society ;  nor 

e,  that  they  should  be  equally  happy  in  the  solitary,  as 

I,  state.     But  no  society  can  exist  without  confidence ; 

idence  without  Truth.     Truth,  therefore,  is  the  basis, 

Kiety  rests.     Even  thieves  and  robbers  are  obliged  to 

.  to  each  other,  in  order  tn  t««:-*--    •' 
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absolute  depravity.  No  vice  in  man  is  probaUj  so  unhrenaBn 
and  perfecliy,  despised,  as  deceit.  But  such  depravity  is  utterij 
inconsistent  with  any  happiness  wnalcvcr. 

All  these  evils  would  attend  the  want  of  Truth  in  Rational  cfe»- 
lures.  A  general  character  of  deceit  in  them  would  utteriy  de- 
stroy, or  prevent,  the  whole  of  their  happiness.  But  a  deositfiil 
character  in  the  Creator  would  far  more  cfliectually  destroy  it.  Oft 
His  character,  all  their  happiness  is  ultimatelv  founded ;  and,  wers 
He  capable  of  deceiving  tnem,  would  be  destroyed.  The  vecj 
sense,  in  them,  of  such  depravity  in  Him  would  also  complete^ 
prcveiU  them  from  being  happy.  If,  then.  He  wishes  their  napph 
ncss  ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  benevolent ;  it  is  impossible,  that  m 
should  not  be  sincere.  His  benexolence^  like  that  of  creatures  as 
described  by  St.  Paul^  rejoiccth  in  the  Truth. 

II.  jf5  God  contrived^  and  executes j  all  t/ungs  according  toka 
will,  throughout  eternitif^  it  is  inconceivable,  that  he  should  not  sptak 
of  them  exactly  as  they  are  ;  because  the  state^  in  uhich  ikey  are^  it 
exactly  agreeable  to  his  pleasure. 

Truth,  as  f  have  already  remarked,  is,  in  the  original  sense,  made 
up  of  declarations,  exactly  conformed  to  the  real  state  of  thmgs. 
But  that  state  of  things  is  in  every  respect  such,  as  God  has  cho* 
sen.  Declarations,  therefore,  conformed  to  the  real  state  of  things, 
are  also  conformed  to  his  pleasure ;  while  those,  which  are  not 
conformed  to  the  real  state  of  things,  are  in  the  same  decree  not 
agreeable  to  his  pleasure.  It  seems,  of  course,  a  contradiction  ia 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  he  should  not  utter  declarations  of  the 
former  kind;  or  that  he  should  utter  declarations  of  the  latter 
kind  :  in  other  words,  that  he  should  not  always  speak  that,  whick 
is  exactly  true. 

in.  The  Independence^  and  Immutability^  of  God,  involve j  by  mk 
absolute  moral  necessity^  his  veracity  and  faithfulness. 

The  independence  of  God  places  him  above  all  possible  tempt** 
tion  to  vary  at  all  from  his  own  original  purposes.  These  pur* 
poses  were  all  at  first  perfectly  pleasing  to  him.  As  his  character 
IS  absolutely  inunutable,  they  will  for  ever  be  thus  pleasing.  Oft 
the  one  hand,  therefore,  he  can  have  no  possible  motive  to  mak« 
declarations,  unaccordant  with  these  purposes ;  because  no  beings 
and  no  event,  can  make  it  in  any  sense  necessary,  or  advantageous^ 
to  him,  to  make  such  declarations,  or  disadvantageous  to  make 
those  of  a  contrary  nature  ;  or  to  declare  that  which  is  true.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  sustaining  alwav  exactly  the  same  character,  wUdi 
he  originally  sustained,  and  choosing  alway  the  same  thinss,  ba 
cannot  but  be  alway  pleased  with  tSe  state  of  things  itself  an4 
with  such  declarations  as  express  it.  Truth,  according  to  what 
has  Ix^en  here  said,  must  be  infinitciry  advantageous  to  the  further- 
ance  of  his  designs ;  as  being  the  only  medium,  by  which  his  Ra* 
tionai  creatures  can  understand  them.  If  they  do  not  understand 
them,  it  is  plainly  impossible  that  they  should  voluntarily  coincide 
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rith  him  in  promoting  them*  But  it  is  a  prime  part  of  his  desigd 
[iat  bis  Intelligent  creatures  should  thus  coincide  with  him.  Tni| 
n  his  part,  bcingi  then,  absolutely  necessary  to  this  voluntary  co 
^rmity  of  his  Ratioual  creatures  to  his  designs ;  and  this  eg 
MTiiity  being  a  prime  and  essential  part  of  these  designs ;  Trull 
lie  indispensable  mean  of  accomplishing  it,  must  evidently  be  [ 
n  importance,  proportioned  to  the  designs  themselves  :  that  is,  I 
ifinite  importance.  To  this  infinite  motive  to  speak  truth ^  the! 
I  no  opposing  motive  ;  because  he  is  perfectly  secured  by  his  il 
ependence  from  all  danger  of  defeat  and  disappointment. 

In  the  mean  time,  falsehood  in  him  would  efTectually  prevent  I 
secution  of  his  designs,  in  this  essential  part  of  them ;  becaul 
would  prevent  his  Intelligent  creatures  from  knowing  them  ;  ani 
lerefore,  from  voluntarily  uniting  with  liira  in  their  accompli^! 
tent*  An  infinite  motive  lo  speak  Truth  only,  is  also  furnished  " 
le  Creator  by  this  con  side  rati  on* 

Further,  Truth  is  the  only  Moral  ImmutabiUty,  Falsehood  is  | 
I  own  nature  change  of  character.  As  every  proposition j  or  J 
(inverse,  is  necessarily  true  :  he,  who  should  invariably  utter  thd 
iuch  is  false  in  form,  would  invariably  indicate  that,  which  is  i 
ihstance  true.  In  other  words,  those,  who  heard  him  speal 
ould  invariably  know,  that  the  converse  of  what  he  declared  wq 
ne.  He  a  I  so,  who  im  m  u  ta  bly  i  nte  nded  to  decei  v  e,  w  ould  speed  i  I 
ecome  unable  to  deceive  at  all  5  becausCj  when  his  character  wa 
nee  known,  he  could  never  be  believed*  In  either  of  these  casj 
is  conduct  would  ditfer  no  otherwise,  in  its  effects,  from  that  < 
Im,  who  invariably  uttered  truth  in  the  direct  manner, 
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infinite  ^lory,  therefore,  with  which  he  must  be  invested  by  truth, 
and  the  infinite  disgrace,  in  which  he  would  be  involved  by  false- 
hood, he  is  presented  with  infinite  motives  to  Truth,  and  infinite 
dissuasives  from  falsehood. 

At  the  same  time,  it  appears  to  me  evident,  that  the  adoption  of 
Truth,  or  falsehood,  by  the  Creator,  must  be  followed  by  exactly 
the  same  effects,  which  they  produce  in  us.  In  the  former  case,  lie 
must  regard  himself  with  entire  complacency  or  self-approbation; 
in  the  latter,  with  an  irresistible  consciousness  of  turpitude  and  un- 
worthincss.  These  views,  and  the  emotions,  with  which  they  must 
be  attended,  must  in  an  infinite  mind  be,  in  either  case,  boundless: 
an  unlimited  sense  of  excellence  on  the  one  hand,  accompanied  of 
course  with  unlimited  happiness  ;  on  the  other,  a  boundless  sense 
of  turpitude,  accompanied,  for  aught  that  I  can  see,  with  boundless 
shame  and  wretcheancss. 

y«  He  has  so  formed  his  Intelligent  creatures^  that  theu  irrestst¥ 
bly  esteem  and  respect  Tnith^  and  disesteem  and  despise  falsehood. 

This  respect  for  Truth,  and  contempt  for  falsehood,  is  irresisti- 
ble, from  two  causes.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  necessary  dic- 
tate of  the  understanding,  when  employee!  in  examining  the  nature 
of  these  subjects;  and  is  perfectly  mdependent  of  any  feeling, or 
influence,  of  the  heart.  Knaves,  as  truiv,  and  as  irresistibly,  as 
honest  men,  despise  knaves.  No  other  dictate  of  the  understand- 
ing was  ever  found  in  the  present  world :  no  other  is  capable  of 
existing. 

Secondly,  he  has  made  Truth  absolutely  necessary  to  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  and  invariably  productive  of  it ;  and  fakehood 
utterly  inconsistent  with  our  happiness,  and  invariably  productive 
of  misery.  In  this  great,  practical  lesson,  he  has  in  his  providence 
forced  mankind  to  esteem  and  respect  Truth,  without  a  possibility 
of  its  being  otherwise  ;  and  to  disesteem  and  despise  falsehood. 
This  argument  strongly  proves  the  truth  of  God  in  two  methods* 
In  the  first  place,  by  teaching  us  to  respect  Truth,  and  despise 
falsehood,  he  has  irresistibly  led  us  to  respect  him,  if  a  God  of 
Truth ;  and  to  despise  him,  if  a  God  of  falsehood.  But,  if  he  be 
not  a  God  of  Truth,  this  fact  is  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  only 
end,  which  he  can  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  view  in  creating 
Intelligent  beings. 

Secondly,  he  nas  in  this  manner  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  his  creatures  his  own  character,  as  a  God  of  Truth.  As  a  Being 
perfectly  Independent,  he  could  have  no  inducement  to  impress 
any  character  on  their  minds,  except  that,  which  pleased  him. 
That,  which  pleased  him  more  than  any  other,  was  unquestionably 
his  own  character.  As  an  Inunutable  Being,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, that  he  could  disclose  to  them  any  character  as  his  own, 
except  his  real  character.  If,  then,  the  character  actually  disclos- 
ed by  him  as  his  own,  is  not  his  real  character ;  it  must  have  arisen 
from  one  of  these  sources :  either  he  was  afiraid  to  disclose  his  own 
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characler,  or  by  some  other  motive,  inconsistent  with  his  Indepen- 
dence, was  inclinetl  to  disclose  a  character,  with  which  he  was  not 
pleased  5  or  he  preferred  some  other  character  to  his  own  ;  or,  in 
aome  strange  moment,  and  situation,  incomprehensible  by  us,  de- 
parted from  his  general  disposition,  antlj  denying  his  nature,  acted 
m  a  manner  directly  opposite  to  all  his  essential  attributes,  which 
irresistibly  prove  him  to  be  immutable-  Neither  of  these  will  be 
asserted.  The  Character,  therefore,  which  he  has  actually  dis- 
closed, is  his  true  character. 

To  these  arguments,  presented  to  us  by  reason,  I  shall  now  add 
the  scriptural  exhibition  of  the  Truth  of  God.  Before  I  proceed 
to  a  consideration  of  this  subject  I  shall,  however,  attempt  to  re- 
move a  prejudice  against  it,  which  may  not  improbably,  nor  unna- 
turally, arise  in  the  minds  of  some  of  my  audience.  It  is  this,  that, 
0$  the  Truth  af  Gad  must  he  presupposed,  and  admiittd,  before  we 
mn  admit  ike  truth  of  his  dedaraiiom  ;  so  it  is  absurd  to  bring  tho9€ 
dtdaraiions  to  evince  his  tniih^  as  it  will  be  arguing  in  a  circle,  1 
acknowledge  this  objection  to  be  specious  ;  but  still  insist,  that  il 
b  unsound.  It  must  undoubtedly  be  granted^  that  the  mere  dcda- 
rution  on  the  part  of  any  being,  that  he  is  sincere^  furnishes,  by  it- 
lelf,  no  evidence  of  his  sincerity ;  since  we  well  know,  that  insin- 
c^Tt  beings  will  as  readily  arrogate  to  themselves  sincerity  in  this 
Biaoner,  as  those  who  are  sincere.  But  the  uniform  accordance  of 
a  man's  declarations  with  facts  is  jusUy  regarded  by  his  fellow- 
men,  as  the  proper  and  satisfactory  proof  of  his  sincerity-  In  the 
same  manner  may  God  evince  his  sincerity  by  his  own  decla- 
rations 5  and  this,  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  he  has  done  in  the 
Scriptures,  in  a  manner,  which  leaves  no  room  for  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

I  will  also  further  observe,  that  the  Scriptures  contain  all  the 

hown  declarations  made   by  God  to  mankind.     As,  therefore. 

Truth  can  be  directly  made  known  only  by  declaj-atjons ;  it  is 

^^asonably  presumed,  that  we  sball  find  in  those  of  the  Scriptures^ 

plain  exhibitions  of  the  Truth  of  God,  as,  in  the  declarations  of  a 

sincere  manj  we  usually  find  eicamples  and  evidences  of  his  truth. 

In  the  last  place  i  I  shall  further  premise,  that  we  have  other 

^^am  of  examining  the  Truth  of  Gorf,  as  manifested  in  his  decla- 

^ lions,  beside  m  mere  appeal  to  his  character.     This  will  amply 

^|>pear  in  the  course  of  the  following  observations* 

tt.  God  has  declared  himself  to  be  a  God  of  Truths 
In  this  observ^aiion,  I  consider  him  only  as  claiming,  and  not  at 
1  as  proving,  this  character, 

IK  lie  has  tnade  a  vast  multitude  of  declarations^  all  of  which 
have  accorded  with  the  fads  professedly  declared* 
.    ^  The  Scriptural  history  is,  even  at  this  day,  capable  of  being  sa- 
tisfactorily examined,  as  to  its  accordance  with  facts.     Some  part 
of  it  is,  indeed,  beyond  the  reach  of  a  direct  examination-    But,  as 
^Wst  all  of  it  can  be  thus  examined,  and  has  been,  and  can  at 
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any  time  bo,  proved  by  suiricienl  evidence  to  be  true;  the  Truth 
of  the  rest  ciinnot  reasonably  be  (jueslioned.  In  these  declamlions 
the  same  evidence  is  furnished  us  of  the  truth  of  God,  which  is  fur- 
nished of  the  veracity  of  a  man  by  the  unifoim  aocotdaoce  of  his 
declarations  with  the  real  state  of  things. 

III.  CM  katintke  Seripturei  miiend  m  9att  mmber  •fpnJk-     \ 
Uont,  wkidk  hmv$  km  exaeibf  fidfiUed. 

In  this  manner  he  has  not  only  proved  his  Omniacience,  faatlsi 
Truth ;  especiallv  in  the  exact  accomplishment  of  such  predtdioM, 
as  appeared,  at  the  time  when  they  were  uttered,  stranj^^jiefplex- 
ing,  seeminelv  contradictory,  and,  independently  of  hu  Truin,  al- 
together unlikely  to  be  fulfilled.  Sucn,  remarkably,  were  thaie 
which  respected  the  advent,  the  character,  and  the  mediation,  df 
the  Messiah.  Such,  also,  were  those,  which  respected  his  dspea* 
sations  to  the  Jewish  Church  and  nation ;  and  thc^e,  which  m- 
spected  the  establishment  and  progress  of  the  Christian  Ghurdu 
Of  the  fulfilment  of  these  and  other  similar  predictions  no  eipk- 
nation  can  be  given,  which  will  not  firmly  establish  the  Tratn  of 
God. 

IV.  He  has  declared  many  doctrineB  coneemmg  Idmitlf  andm&k- 
kind,  concerning  sin  and  holiness ^  and  concerning  manjf  otkorsMecii 
of  less  importance^  all  of  which^  so  far  as  tiuy  art  cefnAk  of  bsk^ 
examined  by  usj  are  exactly  trvz. 

These  doctrines  are  God's  own  exhibition  of  the  genoal  stale  «f 
the  moral  world ;  and  of  his  pleasure  concerning  the  beings,  ef 
which  it  is  composed.  All  of  them  are  true,  so  fio*  as  they  can  be 
understood  by  us ;  and  are  accordingly,  and  perfectly,  consisteat 
with  each  other.  No  reason  can  be  alleged,  why  he  ahould  thoft 
disclose  his  pleasure  to  us,  except  that  he  is  a  God  of  Truth. 

V.  He  has  in  the  Scriptures  threatened punishtnenis^  amdfarmnisti 
blessings  J  to  men  in  this  world  ^  and  has,  as  the  same  Scr^tures  Jt^ 
iisfactorily  inform  ta,  exactly  inflicted  those  punishsneniSj  tmdhi^ 
stowed  those  blessings^  in  the  course  of  his  providence. 

VI.  He  has  in  the  Scripturesj  also,  entered  into  particular  cove 
nants  with  different  persons,  which  in  every  instance  he  has  eoa^^ 
pletely  fulfilled. 

VII.  He  has  in  the  moral  law  required  Truth,  and  forbidden  false 
hood,  in  man,  by  the  most  solemn  possible  sanctions}  viz.  endlem^ 
life,  and  endless  death. 

VIII.  He  has  strongly  exemplified  his  love  of  Truth,  and  his  ha* 
tred  of  falsehood,  by  rewarding  the  former  and  awfully  pmUsking 
the  latter,  in  various  instances,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures. 

IX.  He  has  required  the  worship  and  obedience  of  mankisid  to 
himself,  only  as  a  Ood  of  Truth. 

In  these  considerations,  supported,  as  they  are  b  the  liillest , 
manner,  by  the  character  of  tne  Redeemer,  there  is  ample  proof' 
of  the  Truth  of  God :  such  proof,  that  no  one,  who  has  beueTed  the 
Scriptures  to  be  a  revelation  fixmi  God,  has  ever  called  tUs  doc- 
trbf^  in  question. 
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he.  ifoa?  ghriouslif^  and  ptrfrcdtfj  is  God  quaiifitd  by  this  aU\ 
k(e  io  be  the  Moral  governor  of  InltlUgfnl  cnaturcs. 

Moral  government  is  a  government  by  laws;  whose  nature,  ai 
sanctions,  arc  the  great  inducements  to  obedience,  and  the  gre 
mm%  of  order,  peace,  and  happiness,  to  subjects ;  and  of  hono 
md reverence  to  the  Ruhr.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  government  i 
laolives,  addressed  to  the  understanding  and  affections  of  ration 
mbjects,  and  operating  on  their  minds,  as  inducements  to  voluntai 
obedience*  No  other  government  is  worthy  of  God ;  there  bein 
indeed,  no  other  beside  that  of  mere  force  and  coercion*  Obec 
ence  to  this  can  never  be  voluntary,  virtuous,  amiable^  praise  wo 
%j  Of  re^^rdable ;  whereas  voluntary  obedience  sustains  all  thtj 
chkrac  ten  sties  ;  and  renders  the  subjects  of  it  excellent  and  love 
in  the  sight  of  a  virtuous,  or  benevolentj  ruler*  This  governmcTi 
iken,  is  on  the  one  hand  suited  to  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  In) 
nite  Mind  j  and  on  the  other  to  the  character,  state,  and  wants,  i 
mcional  beings.  Without  obedience  to  such  a  government  iht 
onnot  be  virtuous  5  and  without  virtue  they  cannot  be  happj-. 

To  the  existence  of  such  a  government  it  is  absolutely  necc 
m\\  that  the  character  of  the  Ruler  should  be  such,  as  that  itcal 
and  ought  to,  be  approved  by  wise  and  good  subjects  ;  and  I 
course  a  character,  in  which  they  can  safely,  and  rationally,  co 
fele.  But  it  is  impossible,  that  a  rulerj  unpossessed  of  Trut 
iWld  be  approved  at  all.  Falsehood  is  not  only  a  vice,  a  d 
fet;t,a  deformity  ;  but  a  most  odious,  and  contemptible,  vice,  i 
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How  could  it  be  known,  that  his  declarations  were  true ;  or  his 
character  sincere  ?  Certainly,  neither  his  words  nor  actions  could 
be  the  foundation  of  such  knowledge.  Both  might  as  easily,  and 
as  naturally,  be  supposed  intentionally  to  disguise,  conceal,  or  de- 
ceive, as  to  explain  and  satisfy. 

God,  we  are  ever  to  remember,  is  the  last  appeal,  resort,  and  hope, 
of  Intelligent  beings.  By  whomsoever  else  the  soul  is  deceived, 
or  disappointed,  it  rests  on  him  with  perfect  reliance ;  because  it 
considers  his  truth  as  the  great  mountains^  and  his  faithfulness  as  en- 
during for  ever.  If  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  him,  none 
could  be  placed  elsewhere.  Every  thought,  purpose,  interest,  coo- 
solation,  and  hope,  would  be  afloat  on  the  waves  of  a  boundless 
and  perpetuallv  disturbed  ocean,  where  rest  and  safety  could  never 
be  foimd.  All  beings  would  distrust  all ;  and  the  Universe,  filled 
as  it  is  with  inhabitants,  would  become  a  solitude.  Suspicion  and 
jealousy  would  make  all  beings  strangers,  and  enemies,  to  each 
other.  Suspense  would  fill  every  mina,  and  hang  over  every  en- 
joyment :  a  state  always  wretched  and  deplorable,  but  here  su- 
premely and  finally  wretched,  because  the  suspense  would  be  end- 
less, as  well  as  unceasing.  The  Mind,  stretching  its  view  through 
eternity  and  immensity,  would  discern  no  pole-star,  by  which  it 
might  steer  its  course ;  no  haven,  whither  it  might  betake  itself  for 
safety  and  repose.  The  truth  of  God  hushes  this  restless  and  stonny 
ocean  to  peace.  All  his  creatures  know,  or  may  know,  that  his 
purposes,  declarations,  and  promises,  are  eternal  and  immutable; 
and  that,  therefore,  he  cannot  deceive  their  confidence,  nor  disap- 
point their  reasonable  hopes  ;  that  he  is  the  Rock,  on  which  is  found- 
ed the  CTeat  building  of  the  Universe :  the  foundation  and  the  build- 
ing both  eternal.  However  uncertain  therefore,  however  fluctuating, 
may  be  the  state  of  the  soul  with  respect  to  creatures ;  on  him  it 
rests  with  perfect  reliance,  and  final  safety.  Were  these  facts  re- 
versed, he  could  present  no  motives  to  voluntaiy  obedience ;  nor 
act  as  the  Moral  Governor  of  rational  beings.  Now  he  is  seen  to 
be  divinely  excellent ;  the  fortress,  the  high  tozoerj  the  unchange- 
able safety,  of  such  beings  ;  and  their  obedience  to  his  laws  is  a 
voluntary  and  cheerful  efibrt  of  the  mind,  begun  here  to  continue 
for  ever. 

2dly.  We  learn  from  these  considerations  how  necessary  Faith  if 
to  acceptance  with  God. 

St.  Paul  declares,  that  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  Goif 
for  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  thf 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.  Faith,  in  its  first  and 
simple  sense,  is  assent  to  probable  evidence.  Few  of  the  proposi- 
tions, to  which  we  assent,  are  known  to  us,  either  by  intuition  or 
demonstration.  This  is  especially  true  of  moral  propositions;  al- 
most all  of  which,  although  they  are  in  many  instances  spoken  of 
as  known  by  us,  are  in  fact  only  believed :  the  evidence,  by  which 
tfaey  are  supported,  being  merely  probable  evidence.  Yet  on  these 
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003  is  dependent  all  our  duty,  and  ultimately  all  our  hap* 
Wherever  the  probability  is  clear  and  unimpeachable, 
lemands,  that  we  should  readily  assent  to  it,  as  being  the 
lence,  which  the  case  will  admit.  In  the  same  manner  Rea- 
ires,  that  our  conduct  should  be  regulated  by  it,  as  being 
rule,  of  which  we  are,  or  in  our  present  circumstances  can 
essed*  A  reasonable  disposition  will,  therefore,  in  every 
^  yield  its  assent  to  every  proposition,  and  conform  its  con- 
very  rule  thus  evidenced ;  while  a  proud  and  obstinate  spirit 
se  both ;  and  choose  rather  to  take  refuge  in  scepticism 
bedience^  than  to  conform  to  the  only  principles  of  assent, 
ilude,  which  have  been  furnished  to  us  by  our  Maker. 
kith  of  the  Gospel  is  the  assent  of  the  hearty  as  well  as  of 
rstanding^  to  the  declarations,  contained  in  the  Scriptures; 
f  of  a  man,  who  regards  them  with  good- will,  and  who  is 
with  such  truths  as  they  present  to  the  mind-  The  foun- 
f  faith  in  these  declarations  is  a  similar  faith  in  the  charac- 
cially  the  moral  character  of  God,  exhibited  in  them,  and 
d  both  by  thtm,  and  by  other  extraneous  proof*  This 
r,  discerned  to  be  glorious,  great  and  lovely,  by  a  mind 
d  of  a  suitable  disposition,  is  not  in  the  strict  sense  de- 
ed to  us ;  but  is  evinced  with  high  and  une:xceptionabl6 
ity.  To  the  ready  and  cheerful  admission  of  it,  a  good 
!st  heart  is  wholly  prepared,  and  is  tlie  only  thing  neces- 

'ruth^  or  Veracity,  of  God,  is  especially  that  part  of  his 
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or,  as  it  ought  rather  to  be  termed,  disbelief,  or  distrust.  As  this 
conduct  can  never  be  pleasing  in  his  sight ;  so  it  is  certain,  that  he, 
who  is  the  subject  of  it,  can  never  be  accepted  of  God :  for  nothing 
is  more  evident,  than  that  God  will  never  accept  him,  with  whom 
he  is  not  pleased.  As,  then,  there  is  no  medium  between  this  cha- 
racter and  confidence,  or  faith ;  it  is,  I  think,  past  all  doubt,  that 
faith  is  indispensably  necessary  to  acceptance  with  God. 

At  the  same  time,  distrust  is  an  entire  separation  of  an  Intelligent 
being  from  his  Maker.  We  cannot  possibly  coincide  voluntarily 
with  the  designs  of  a  being,  unless  we  confide  in  his  Truth  and  be- 
nevolence, and  of  course  in  the  rectitude  of  those  designs.  No 
virtuous  obedience  can  be  yielded  to  laws,  of  whose  rectitude  we 
are  not  satisfied ;  no  complacency  exercised  towards  a  character, 
in  which  we  do  not  confide ;  no  gratitude  rendered  for  benefits, 
conferred  by  a  suspected  benefactor ;  no  reliance  placed  on  pro- 
mises, made  by  a  being  of  doubted  veracity ;  and  no  praiseworthy 
efforts  made  to  promote  designs,  regarded  as  suspicious  and  unwo^ 
thy.  Without  confidence,  the  soul  is  separated  of  course,  from  its 
Creator.  Distrust  is  in  its  own  nature  enmity  against  him,  not  fu6- 
ject  to  his  lawy  neither  indeed  can  be.  How,  then,  can  God  be 
pleased  with  this  character;  or  accept  him,  in  whom  it  exists? 

3dly.  How  greatly  ought  this  attribiUe  of  God  to  terrify  deceitfvl 
men! 

By  deceitful  men  I  intend,  not  only  liars  of  every  descriptioD, 
perjured  persons,  and  slanderers;  but  fraudulent  men  of  every 
class ;  hvpocrites,  cheats,  seducers,  flatterers,  sophists,  and  all  other 
men  guilty  of  intentional  deception.     From  the  character  of  God, 
as  exhibited  by  the  light  of  nature  only,  these  men  have  every  thing 
to  fear,  and  nothing  to  hope.     That  God  can  be  pleased  with  a. 
moral  character  opposite  to  his  own,  or  that  he  will  bless  men  with 
whom  he  is  not  pleased,  cannot  be  imagined  for  a  moment.    But 
there  is  no  moral  character,  more  absolutely  opposed  to  God,  or 
more  remote  from  his  pleasure,  than  that  of  falsehood ;  fabehood  ix& 
every  form ;  whether  of  looks,  declarations,  arguments,  or  actions  $ 
and  m  every  degree,  from  the  humble  pretence  to  the  palpable  lie. 
Nor  is  any  immoral  conduct  adopted  against  clearer  evidence,  and 
more  absolute  conviction.   Truth  is  a  thing  perfectlv  definite.  We 
always  know  when  we  speak  it ;  and  equally  well  know  when  we 
utter  fabehood.     It  is,  therefore,  a  sin  against  noon-day  light;  and 
is  alway  committed  in  the  sunshine.     How,  then,  must  the  Bein^i 
invested  with  the  glorious,and  eminentlv  divine,  attribute  of  TrutHi 
as  with  a  garment,  regard  this  base  and  vile  character,  so  opposed 
to  his  own,  and  so  hostile  to  the  virtue,  and  happiness,  of  his  Intel- 
ligent kingdom  ?    Miserable,  indeed,  must  be  the  expectations,  and 
the  lot,  of  all  wilful  deceivers,  even  if  there  were  no  Scriptures  5 
or  if  they  were  not  the  Word  of  God. 

But  there  are  Scriptures ;  and  they  are  the  Word  of  God.    to 
them,  as  we  could  not  fail  to  expect,  most  terrible  additions  ai^ 


..  ^ ,  criasiing  joy,  there  shall 

_.-y  vf«€,  who  loxeth  or  makeih  a  lie.     There  he  has 

lat  exery  liar  shall  have  his  part  in  the  lake^  that  humeth 

%d  brimstone.     Let  every  deceitful  man  htar^  andfear^ 

nore  so  wickedly. 

hu  a  source  of  comfort,  jmfj  amd  quickening^  togoodmem^ 
of  God! 
I  think  on  the  character  even  of  the  best  men,  when  we 

I  how  often  thejr  backslide  and  sin;  how  cold  and  stu- 
t  in  their  aflfi*ctions,  and  how  dull  and  slothful  in  their 

with  what  eagerness  they  cleave  to  the  world,  and  with 
they  yield  to  temptation ;  how  frequendy  they  wound 
nd  now  gready  they  dishonour  God ;  we  cannot  but 

II  the  truth  and  iaitnfulness  of  God  are  indispensably 
i>  pevent  him  from  forsakme  such  beings,  as  they  are, 

him  to  conduct  them  safely  to  his  eternal  kinnlom. 

ed  feithfiilness  would  not  suffice ;  nor  prove  to  tnem  a 

of  unshaken  confidence,  nor  of  lively  and  supporting 

gher  perfection  of  character  seems  plainly  necessary 

d  God,  to  enable  his  patience  to  bear  with  all  their 

s  mercy  to  triumph  over  all  their  trans^ssions. 

Wend,  he  has  given  them  promises  of  infinite  extent, 

Q  these  promises  are  contained  blessings  temporal 

blessings  present  and  eternal ;  blessings  of  the  first 

1  of  the  most  delightfiil  nature ;  extending  alike  to 

he  body,  to  all  times  and  all  places,  to  every  want 

ition.    Whatever  can  be  useful  to  them,  honourable 

eneficial  to  the  Universe,  he  fi-eely  proffers  firom  his 

y.    Finally,  Himself,  the  Sum  of  all  good,  the  over- 

n,  the  inexhaustible  Ocean,  whence  every  stream 

>ws,  he  engages  to  them,  as  their  everlasting  pot- 

ure  the  boundless  good,  contabed  \^  *^- 
.r u I « •     '^- 
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have  brought  forth  judgment  unito  final  victory.  Hence  they  wait  on 
the  Lord  unceasingly,  and  renew  their  strength.  Hence  they  mmU 
%q>  with  wings  as  eagles}  They  run  in  the  Christian  course,  and  an 
not  weary}  they  walkj  and  faint  not  in  the  strait  and  narrow  voy, 
which  leads  to  life. 

In  the  mission,  life,  and  death,  of  the  Redeemer,  in  his  resurrec- 
tion, intercession,  and  kingdom,  the  truth  of  God  has  set  his  seal 
on  all  his  promises.  The  covenant  of  grace  is  here  seen  to  be  an 
unchangeable  and  everlasting  covenant*  In  the  solemn  ordinance,* 
immediately  before  us,  a  living,  unchanging,  and  most  affecting 
memorial,  we  may  discern  a  hand,  which,  testifying  infinitely  bel- 
ter things  than  those  which  were  disclosed  to  Befshazzary  writes 
before  our  eyes,  that,  notwithstanding  all  our  infirmities,  if  we  in* 
deed  believe  in  him,  we  are^  when  weighed  m  the  balance^  notfnmi 
wanting.  ^ 


TIm  Euohariit 
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munication  of  forgiveness,  and  consequent  blessings,  to  such  as 
have  been  guilty  of  crimes  ;  particularly,  as  exercised  by  God  to 
those,  who  have  transgressed  his  most  holy  law,  provoked  his  an- 
ger, and  forfeited  every  claim  to  his  favour. 

In  canvassing  this  doctrine,  I  shall  pursue  the  same  method, 
which  I  have  aoopted  in  discussing  the  other  attributes  of  the  di- 
vine character ;  and  consider  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  exhibited, 

I.  By  Reason^  and, 

IL  jBy  Revelation. 

Reason  naturally  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  God  is  merciful,  be- 
cause 

1st,  He  is  Benevolent. 

Mercy  is  a  modification  of  benevolence.  It  is,  therefore,  reason- 
ably concluded  concerning  any  benevolent  beinff,  that  his  dispo- 
sition will,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  be  mercifully  exercised ;  or 
that,  when  certain  objects  are  presented  to  his  view,  and  solicit 
his  interference,  he  will  extend  his  benevolence  to  them,  althoush 
their  character  is  such,  as  not  to  merit  this  interference  at  his  hands; 
or  even  such,  as  to  deserve  in  some  degree  his  anger,  rejection,  or 
punishment.  But  God  is  boundlessly  benevolent.  Mercy  in  the 
abstract,  and  extending  to  every  degree  which  propriety  and  Jus- 
tice will  admit,  must,  therefore,  be  acknowledged  by  Reason  to  be 
an  essential  part  of  the  divine  benevolence.  What,  and  how  great, 
this  extent  is ;  what  objects  it  will  reach,  and  what  crimes  it  will 
forgive ;  cannot,  I  confess,  be  at  all  determined  by  us ;  nor  upoa 
what  terms  it  will  be  extended  to  such  objects,  as  it  will  actually 
reach.  An  angel,  who  had  transgressed  the  divine  law,  or  Aim 
after  he  had  fallen,  might  satisfactorily  determine  by  rational  argu- 
ments, that  God  was  merciful :  and  yet  neither  would  be  able  at 
all  to  decide  whether  that  mercy  would  be  extended  to  him;  or  if 
it  were  thus  extended,  upon  what  terms,  in  what  manner,  and  to 
what  degree. 

2dly.  Because  he  exercises  patience  and  forbearance  towards  hmw* 
kind. 

That  men  are  opposed  to  the  character  and  government  of  God; 
that  they  continually  dishonour  his  name,  violate  his  laws,  so  far 
as  they  know  them,  and  are  guilty  of  manifold  iniquities  towards 
each  other ;  cannot  be  rationally  questioned.  The  conduct,  which 
strict  justice  on  the  part  of  God,  would  dictate  as  the  proper  retri- 
bution of  these  crimes,  can  be  no  other  than  severe  and  immediate 
punishment.  This  punishment,  however,  we  do  not  find  executed. 
On  the  contrary,  he  continues  them  in  life,  notwithstanding  all  their 

Provocations ;  and  surrounds  them  with  an  endless  multitude  of 
lessings.  In  this  part  of  divine  providence,  therefore,  we  find  a 
direct  exercise  of  mercy ;  that  is,  of  kindness  to  guilty  beings ;  and 
this  repeated  in  instances  innumerable;  instances  so  multiplied, 
and  so  constantly  recurring,  as  to  constitute  a  primary  and  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  the  government  of  God  over  mankind. 
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Sdly.  Because  Af  has  formtd  the  human  mintiin  such  a  manni 
iat  it  necesmril^  considers  mtrcy  as  high  exce Hence  of  character^  j 

This  argument,  largely  considered  in  my  discourse  on  the  ber 
irolence  of  God,  is  applicable  to  this  peculiar  exercise  of  bencvi 
tencei  in  almost  the  same  manner,  as  to  benevolence  in  the  ak-sii  ui 
It  b  not  indeed  true,  thai  a  benevolent  being,  destitute  of  nierc 
would  be  therefore  destitute  of  amiableness ;  because  bcnevol^ul 
in  every  form,  and  exercise,  is  unquestionably  amiable*     Bui  itl 
the  necessary  dictate  of  the  human  understanding,  that  Mercy  [ 
he  noblest  possible  exercise  of  benevolence,  and  that  this  altri  ImI 
s  ifidfepensable  to  a  character  of  absolute  perfection.     Such  is  i| 
bcision  of  the  mind,  as  God  has  fonned  it;  and  the  invariable 
^It  of  the  understanding,  when  employed  on  this  subject  withd 
assion,  or  prejudice.     In  the  mean  time,  this  attribute  is  indl:^|)c| 
i.ble  to  the  happiness,  and  even  to  the  comfort,  nay,  to  the 
srable  existence,  of  mar* kind  in  the  present  world.     Both  crini 
nd  suiTertngs  are  here  so  numerous,  and  constitute #o  great  a  jia 
t  the  ctaaracterj  and  of  the  lot,  of  all  men,  that  all  continual 
ced,  and  vast  numbers  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  the  exercl 
f  this  disposition.     Our  circumstances,  therefore,  continually  <  J 
idate,  and  enforce  upon  us,  the  justice  of  tiiis  dictate  of  the  \iuM 
landing. 

In  this  manner,  God  has,  of  his  own  choice,  rendered  this  atll 
mite,  in  our  view,  absolutely  necessary  to  a  perfect,  and  the  I 
bre  to  his  own,  character.     If,  then,  Mercy  constitute  not  ;i  {>J 
>f  his  character,  he  has  necessitated  us,  of  his  own  choice, 
consider  his  real  character  as  destitute 
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nite  Mind  to  pursue  towards  such  rebellious  andeuilty  creatures, 
as  we  are ;  and  whether  that  conduct  shall  include  any  future  fa- 
vour to  us ;  can  never  be  decided  by  the  human  undierstanding. 
Socrates  doubted  whether  it  were  possible  for  God  to  forgive  sin; 
and,  in  my  view,  expressed  the  real  ultimatum  of  Reason  on  this 
subject.  The  sins  of  men  are  so  causeless,  so  numerous,  and  so 
great,  as  to  leave  to  a  sober  man,  solemnly  considering  this  subject, 
little  else  beside  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  •  To  relieve  the 
distress  and  despondency,  to  which  we  are  thus  exposed,  the  Bible 
comes  to  our  aia ;  and  holds  out  to  our  view  the  most  uneouiyocal 
proofs,  not  only  of  the  existence,  but  also  of  the  extent,  oi  this  di- 
vine attribute.     These  are  found, 

1st.  In  the  numerous  Declarations^  which  assert  this  character  of 
God. 

These  declarations  are  found  every  where ;  and  are  so  iamiliaN 
ly  known,  that  they  need  not  now  be  repeated.    They  are  also 

S'ven  to  us  in  every  form,  in  the  most  forcible  language,  and  with 
e  strongest  images ;  and  defy  all  doubt,  as  well  as  alldenial,  con- 
cerning this  subject.  The  text  is  as  direct  and  ample  a  declara- 
tion ofthis  character  of  God,  as  can  be  desired,  or  formed ;  and 
the  context  as  beautiful  and  forcible  an  illustration. 

2dly,  In  the  precepts  of  the  Bible. 

These  require  men  to  exercise  mercy  to  each  other ;  and  assure 
them  of  pecuUar  divine  approbation,  and  an  eminently  glorious 
reward,  for  the  performance  of  this  duty.     At  the  same  time,  they 
threaten  the  most  awful  penalties,  final  condemnation  and  abscdute 
rejection,  to  all  the  unmerciful.     Nay,  they  forbid  us  to  hope,  and-^ 
even  to  ask,  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sin3,  unless  we  heartily  tormt 
the  trespasses  of  our  fellow-men.   The  merciful  only  are  entitlea  hf 
the  Scriptures  to  the  attainment  of  mercy  ;  while  those  of  a  contra* 
ly  character  are  uniformly  threatened  with  a  terrible  retribution. 

This  species  of  proof  is  exhibited  with  the  strongest  possible 
force  in  tnc  account,  given  us  by  Christ,  of  the  last  judgment.  Ift. 
this  account,  recorded  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Jmithew,  our- 
Saviour  mentions  no  other  ground  of  the  final  acceptance  of  man- 
kind, but  the  exercise  of  mercy  towards  their  fellow-men;  and  wm 
other  ground  of  their  final  rejection,  but  their  destitution  of  this  at- 
tribute and  its  exercises.  We  know,  indeed,  from  numerous  de^ 
clarations,  made  bv  himself,  that  mercy  is  not  the  only  thing,  re— > 

Siired  of  men  by  the  will  of  God ;  nor  the  only  thing,  regstrded  h^ 
e  Judge  in  the  acceptance,  or  rejection,  of  men  at  the  great  day^ 
But  we  are  clearly  taught  in  this  account,  that  mercy  holcfi  the  fore^ 
most  place  in  human  excellence,  and  m  the  divine  estimation  ;  an(9 
that  the  contrary  character  is  the  most  odious  depravity,  and  pre- 
eminently the  object  of  the  divine  aUiorrence. 

Sdly.  In  Testimonies  of  the  divine  Approbation^  given  to  suchj  a# 
have  exercised  this  disposition^  and  of  the  divine  disapprohatum  of 
tuchf  as  have  exhibited  the  contrary  character* 
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In  the  instances  of  Rakah,  Ruth^  Boaz^  David  towards 
kU  kouse^  Ohadiak  touaards  the  prophet m  of  God^  Ehtd-^ntk 
Ethiopian  (or  Cits  hit  e)  towards  Jeremiah^  &c*  God  was  pie 
pve  direct  and  important  testimonies  of  his  favour  and  appr 
m  blessing  those,  who  had  showed  mercy  to  their  fellow- me | 
the  other  nand,  he  manifested  in  the  most  awful  manner  his  i 
sure  against  Saul  and  his  house,  for  his  cruelty  towards 
iiomt^s  ;  against  Jlhab^  Jtzthtl^  Athaliahj  PashuTj  Herod^  anl 
others,  for  their  cruelty.   These  are  all  direct  proofs,  that  nl 
lughly  acceptable  to  GckI;  and  that  tk€  implacahie  and  tttn 
are  an  abomination  in  his  sight. 

4tbly*  In  requiring  nil  our  homage  and  obedience  io  html 
a  rmrciful  God*  [ 

On  this  argument,  ahhough  unanswerable  in  it^  import  J 
nol  insistf  because  it  will  be  easily  understood  from  the 
tsofif  already  made  of  itj  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  cd 
ell  in  fortner  discourses. 

5thly^  In  the  mediation  of  Christ* 

CBRtdT  is,  to  us,  the  channel,  through  which  the  divine] 

flews ;  and  his  mediation  the  procuring  cause,  for  which  it  i 

ciied  towards  mankind.   All  tne  preceding  arguments,  1 

fer  as  they  are  furnished  by  the  Scriptures,  have  a  refer 

hiEDf  and  are  supremely  illustrated  by  his  mediation.     Thil 

*ubject  claims,  of  course,  a  distinct  consideration,  more  exl 

and  more  particular,  than  the  present  occasion  will  permit  J 

Qoiinute  examination  will,  however,  be  the  less  necessary  I 

present  time^  because  the  subject  will  recur  in  many  forms  I 

fhe  progress  of  these  discourses,  and  Ijccause  it  is  ihe  comnl 

^^me  in  every  desk,  and  the  principal  subject  of  informaf 

*^cry  rehgious  audience-     1  shall  now  briefly  consider 

^f  God,  as  illustrated  by  the 

Xnearnation, 

^Jft^  and 

J)tathj  of  ihe  Redeemer^ 
V\t  this  lime  the  divinity  of  Christ  will  not  \k  at  alt  if 
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of  the  dust ;  and  was  not  unwilling,  nor  ashamed,  to  call  them  his 
brethren^  The  strength  and  intenseness  of  the  purpose  for  which 
he  interfered,  the  greatness  of  his  tenderness  and  compassion  for 
mankind,  are  exhibited,  with  the  utmost  possible  force,  in  the  great- 
ness of  the  condescension  and  humiliation,  which  he  thus  volunta- 
rily assumed.  It  ought  here  to  be  remembered,  that  he  not  only 
became  man^  but  man  in  the  humblest  circumstances ;  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  virgin,  married  to  a  poor  man ;  and  was  bom  in  a  stable, 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  in  a  manger. 

In  the  life  of  the  oon  of  God,  the  same  character  was  exhibited 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Throughout  almost  all  his  residence 
in  the  world,  that  is,  during  his  minority,  and  about  twelve  years 
afterward,  this  glorious  Person  was  entirely  subjected  to  the  com* 
mands  and  government  of  his  humble  parents ;  and  wrought  pa- 
tiently in  the  business  of  a  carpenter,  laooriously  earning  his  own 
breads  and  theirs,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  After  he  began  his 
public  ministry,  he  went  about  doing  good,  particularly  to  those  who 
were  sick,  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  halt,  maimed,  and  possessed  of  devils. 
To  the  poor,  to  publicans,  and  to  sinners,  he  also  preached  the 
Gospel ;  and  with  supreme  patience,  labour,  and  benignity,  invited 
them  to  eternal  hfe.  Samaritans j  hated  by  the  Jews  beyond  ex- 
ample, he  brought  into  the  divine  kingdom ;  and,  after  warning, 
instructing,  and  exhorting  Jerusalem,  to  the  last  liinits  of  hope,  & 
wept  with  the  deepest  compassion  over  its  unbelief  and  ruin. 

In  his  death,  the  same  glorious  attribute  was  still  more  wonder* 
fully  manifested.  His  death,  like  his  incarnation  and  life,  was 
wholly  voluntary:  for  he,  who  drove  the  money-changers  and 
their  companions  out  of  the  temple ;  at  whose  presence  the  guards 
fell  backward  to  the  ground ;  wnose  voice,  diseases,  demons,  and 
elements  obeyed;  and  who  re-sununoned  life  to  the  breathless 
corpses  of  others ;  could  undoubtedly  have  prolonged  his  own  life, 
prevented  every  assault  upon  his  person,  and  forbidden  by  his 
power  the  approach  of  danger  ana  harm.  Accordingly,  he  in^ 
forms  us,  that  he  laid  down  his  life  for  his  sheep,  and  that  no  fiiars 
took  it  from  him,  but  that  he  laid  it  down  of  himself 

At  the  same  time,  his  death  was  the  most  humiliating,  which  can 
be  conceived,  or  suiffered.    It  was  the  death  of  a  male&ctor,  and 
that  of  the  most  scandalous  kind ;  a  death,  also,  pronounced  by  die 
voice  of  God  to  be  accursed ;  and  preceded  and  attended  by  every 
circmnstance  of  contempt,  abuse,  and  shame,  which  a  furious  rab- 
ble, and  their  more  malignant  masters,  could  devise,  gc  inflict. 
Nor  was  it  less  distressing  than  humiliating.     The  clear  fcNresight 
of  it,  in  the  garden  of  Uethsemane,  threw  even  him,  with  all  his 
lion-like  fortitude,  into  an  agony  ;  and  forced  sweat  from  his  body 
in  the  form  of  great  drops  of  blood.     The  sufferance  of  it  on  the 
cross  extorted  from  him  that  bitter  crv.  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me  ?  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  ht  mads 
his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  and  that,  in  his  souU  his  peculiar  dis- 
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tresses  were  chiefly  suffered*  This  death,  together  with  all 
^ish  which  it  involved,  he  perfectly  foresaWj  and  predicicl 
in  the  full  sight  of  this  anguish  devoted  himself  to  the  suffer  I 
ihe  midst  of  nis  agonies,  also,  he  prayed  for  the  forgivenessT 
murderers;  and  with  such  efficacyj  tnat  within  fifty  days  fJ 
crucifixion,  several  thousands  of  them  believed  on  his  name,  t| 
tl^  preaching  of  SL  Peter  ;  and  arc  now  in  the  heaven  of  h*| 
ceieb rating  with  songs  of  transport  the  divine  compassion 
Redeemer, 

The  incarnation,  life,  and  death,  of  Christ,  were  undertak^ 
accomphshed,  by  him,  with  a  complete  knowledge,  not  onl} 
distresses,  which  he  was  to  undergo,  but  also  of  the  char 
tlwse,  for  whom  they  were  to  be  undergone*     He  knew  peJ 
that  they  were  sinners,  rebels,  and  apostates,  condemned 
incd;  utterly  indisposed  to  believe  his  testimony,  to  ace  J 

Efson,  or  to  become  interested  in  his  mediation.     He  pc 
ew,  that  to  make  them  even  reconciled  to  him,  or  gratd 
the  immense  benefits  which  he  protTered,  it  would  be  necJ 
after  all  he  bad  done,  to  send  the  spirit  of  obace  into  the 
to  give  them  a  new  heart,  and  a  better  mind-     Of  course  J 
ga^  in  this  wonderful  employment  from  compassion  only,  I 
miserable  beings  whom  he  came  to  redeem-     As  his  own 
tei  and  conduct  are,  therefore,  the  strongest  possible  exhibij 
mercy  ^  so  God,  who  gave  him  up  to  all  these  sufTerings 
«nd,  and  to  whom  he  was  plainly  the  dearest  object  in  thi 
^me,  has  in  this  transaction  equally  exhibited  mercy  as  hi 
ckaracter. 
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to  mind  the  views  of  it,  which  angels  have  formed,  aod  expressed 
At  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  these  exalted  and  benevolent  beings 
left  their  happv  residence,  and  directed  their  flight  immediately  to 
this  sinful  world.  Here,  for  four  thousand  years,  thev  had  in  the 
course  of  their  ministry  witnessed  litde  else  in  the  conauct  of  meO| 
beside  rebellion  against  God,  injustice  to  each  other,  and  the  de* 
basement  of  themselves.  Still,  with  a  divine  sympathy,  they  re- 
joiced in  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  ^Ity  mind  renewed,  the  impi- 
ous and  defonncQ  life  purified  from  its  stains,  and  the  salvation  of 
the  ruined  children  of  Adam  certainly  accompUshed,  Eagerly 
they  hastened  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  ^  that  a  &> 
vtour  was  horn  unto  men  in  the  city  of  David*  One  soul  animated 
them  all ;  and  with  one  voice,  inspired  by  the  same  exaked  h&oh 
volence,  they  sung.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest j  and  on  earth peaa} 
Good-will  towards  men. 

How  different  have  been  the  fcelines  of  mankind,  for  whom  tUf 
Mediation  has  been  accomplished !  Mankind,  when  Christ  appea^ 
ed  in  the  world,  rejected,  persecuted,  and  slew  him.  From  that 
day  to  the  present,  they  have  discovered  the  same  disposition,  witk 
evidence  wnich  cannot  be  questioned,  in  their  unbelief  and  rejec- 
tion of  the  Redeemer.  We,  as  well  as  others,  possess  and  prore 
this  character.  Were  Christ  now  to  be  bom,  there  is  but  too  mudi 
reason  to  fear,  that  we  like  the*  Jews,  should  leave  him  in  a  stable, 
consign  him  to  a  manger,  persecute  him  through  Ufe,  and  com|jel 
him  to  a  violent  death.  The  Jews  began  their  warfare  against  hiffl 
with  disbelieving  and  rejecting  him ;  and  ended  with  his  crucifix- 
ion. Our  disbelief  ancf  rejection  of  Christ  are  but  too  fearfiil 
indications,  that,  were  our  circumstances  the  same  with  theirs,  we 
should  unite  with  them  in  nailing  Him  to  the  cross.  In  the  single 
act  of  refusing  to  commemorate  nis  death,  how  many,  here  present, 
declare,  that  even  in  their  own  view  they  are  not  his  friends.  Let 
every  such  person  remember  the  declaration  of  Christ  himself^  thai 
he  who  is  not  for  him  is  against  him. 

Let  us  all  remember  also,  that  Christ  was  infinitely  richy  in  all 
good,  before  he  became  poor  for  our  sakes.  Of  course,  he  needed 
not  us,  nor  any  thing  which  is  ours.  With  infinite  ease,  and  by  the 
mere  exercise  of  his  will,  he  could  have  blotted  us  out  of  beingj 
and  then  have  raised  up  millions  of  virtuous,  obedient  and  glorious 
creatures ;  all  of  whom  would,  throughout  eternity,  have  employed 
themselves  in  his  service  with  unchanging  faithfiilness  and  fij* 
Whence  then,  and  let  Reason  answer  the  question,  did  he  choose 
to  become  Man ;  to  sufier,  and  to  die,  for  the  lost  race  of  Adam; 
for  you,  and  for  me  ?  The  only  answer  he  himself  has  long  since 
given :  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Soi^ 
that  whosoever  believeth  on  him,  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever* 
lasting  life.  God  was  so  benevolent,  so  disposed  to  show  kind* 
ness,  so  full  of  long  sufTerine  and  tender  mercy,  that  even  this  ex* 
ertion  was  not  too  great  for  nim  to  make. 
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2dly.  From  ihtst  connderaiiom  wt  also  ham  the  ahfolute  neq 
ni^  of  divine  Rtv elation  to  mankind* 

On  the  question,  Wheiktr  God  will  forgive  Wn,  and  accept  sinni 
jvidently  depends  every  hope  of  happincfes  beyond  the  gral 
The  que^iiori  is,  therefore,  infinitely  important  to  us ;  and  iierl 
a  the  highest  degree,  to  be  satisiactoniy  answered-     The  d| 
:rinc,  that  God  iV  merciful^  is,  I  think,  in  die  view  of  Reason,  si 
:ienUy  probable  to  command  our  faith.      But  that  it  i&,  or  can  I 
proper  for  God  to  forgive  sin  in  any  case.  Reason  is  utterly  unal 
to  evince.    In  what  manner  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  God  woj 
affect  the  government,  and  welfare,  of  the  Universe,  man,  wiihl 
Revelation,  is  utterly  unable  to  determine-      It  is  one  thing  to  i 
cern^  that  God  is  merciful ;  and  wholly  another,  to  know  the 
jects,  to  which  the  divine  mercy  can  with  propriety  be  extendi 
or  the  cases » in  which  it  can  with  propriety  interfere,  I 

If  Reason  can  know,  that  God  will  forgive  the  sies  of  meni 
must  derive  this  knowledge  either, 

1st,  From  the  naturi  of  tki^  aUrihut&  ;  or 

2dly.  From  thefact^  thai  he  has^  in  some  one  instance  ai  lei 
fi^rgiven  sin  ^  or 

3dly*  From  some  declaration^  that  he  mill  forgive  it  ^  or 

4thly.  From  some  argument  founded  on  analogy* 

From  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Mirc^^  we  cannot  conclude,  ll 
God  can,  or  will,  forgive  die  sins  of  Mankind.      Whatever  h  hi 
and  on  the  whole,  most  proper  to  be  done,  we  are  warrantcdl 
ctmclude  he  will  certainly  do ;  but  what  thija  is  can  never  l.>e 
tenained  by  our  minds*     Two  things  place  this  assertion  bi 
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Independently  of  Revelation,  Man  is  left  to  the  sentence  of  mere 
justice  and  rigid  laws.  By  these  he  is  of  course  condemned.  He 
IS  in  fact  a  sinner ;  and  must  therefore  be  pronounced  guilty,  in  the 
day  of  trial.  In  this  situation,  Reason  finds,  and  leaves  him ;  and 
to  this  situation,  Infidelity  conducts  him  again.  Without  the  me- 
diation of  Christ,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  sentence  of  the  divine 
law ;  and  Revelation  itself  furnishes  no  other  way  in  which  mercy 
can  be  extended  to  sinning  man. 

According  to  the  most  comfortable  scheme  of  Infidelity,  you 
must  go  to  the  Judgment  on  the  footing  of  your  own  righteousness; 
and  be  tried  by  your  own  obedience.  If  you  have  faithfully  obeyed 
God,  you  will  be  acquitted ;  if  not,  you  must  be  condemned.  Ifl 
then.  Justification,  acceptance,  and  future  happiness ;  if  deliver- 
ance from  wrath,  and  escape  from  ruin,  are  necessary  to  you ;  the 
Mediation  of  Christ,  and  the  Revelation  which  alone  brings  this 
mediation  to  your  knowledge,  or  furnishes  you  with  a  hope  of  sha- 
ring in  its  blessings,  arc  equally  necessary. 

3dly.  These  considerations  strongly  enforce  the  guilt  and  danger 
of  Cruelty. 

A  merciful  God,  who  esteems  this  attribute  as  the  glory  and  con- 
summation of  his  own  excellence,  cannot  fall  to  detest  supremely 
the  opposite  character,  wherever  it  is  found.  These  are  the  two 
extremes  of  the  moral  Nature :  the  former  supremely  lovely;  the 
latter  supremely  hateful.  Thus  God  has  declared  in  the  Scrip- 
tures; and  thus  mankind  have  also  testified  in  all  aees  and  nations. 
The  awful  parable  of  the  servant  who  owed  ten  thousand  talents, 
brings  this  subject  home  to  the  heart  with  the  greatest  force,  of 
whicn  language  is  capable.  His  debt  to  his  Loro,  great  as  it  was, 
was  freely  forgiven.  But,  for  his  cruelty  to  his  fellow-servant,  he 
was  thrust  into  prison^  and  delivered  over  to  the  tormeniorsj  until 
he  should  pay  the  ten  thousand  talents,  which  he  owed.  In  what 
an  affectine  manner  does  this  story  exhibit  the  indignation  of  God 
against  unkindness  and  oppression?  How  plainly  does  he  here 
teach  us,  that  this  sin  is  pre-eminently  provoking  in  his  sight,  and 
beyond  most,  if  not  all,  others,  the  cause  of  absolute  rejection  and 
endless  suffering.  Let  every  cruel,  every  unfeeling,  man  tremble 
at  this  terrible  exhibition  of  the  views,  entertained  by  a  merciful 
God  concerning  his  odious  and  detestable  character. 

4th.  These  considerations  furnish  the  strongest  inducements  to  tk 
exercise  of  Mercy  • 

In  the  great  kingdom  of  Providence,  how  many  blessings  are 
continually  provided  by  the  hand  of  God  for  the  evil  and  unthank- 
ful race  of  Adam!  In  spite  of  all  their  innumerable  provocations; 
in  spite  of  their  impiety,  idolatry,  lewdness,  falsehood,  oppressions, 
wars  and  devastations ;  notwithstanding  this  great  world  has  been 
firom  the  beginning  a  temple  of  idols,  a  house  of  pollution,  and  a 
field  of  blood ;  the  sun  continually  arises  ;  the  rain  descends ;  the 
fiolds  blossom ;  the  harvests  ripen :  the  seasons  are  fruUful}  and 
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htarU  of  men  are /f//ed  with  food  and  gladms^.  In  the  divim 
cepts^  the  same  glorious  disposition  reigns ;  and  mankind  an 
uircd,  with  infinite  obligation,  lo  imitate  and  assume  this  exahci 
J^cter;  to  bt  merciful  asf  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  mcra- 
,  In  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  we  arc  allured  to  this  mosi 
iable  of  all  conduct  by  the  reward  of  immortal  life  and  glory 
I  hear  God  himself  declaring,  Bhsstd  are  the  merciful j  for  the 
U  obtain  merc^. 

n  the  tbreatenings,  we  are  deterred  from  the  contrary  conduc 
the  fearful  denunciation  of  eternal  wo. 
in  the  Mediation  of  our  Redeemer,  we  arc  presented  with 
rfect  example  of  the  nature  and  effects,  of  this  most  lovely  att ri- 
le; ftirnrshed  by  a  life,  of  which  this  attribute  veaa  the  soul  an^ 
lit;  a  life  pure  and  excellent  beyond  all  precedent,  and  all 
iise  f  and  closed  by  a  death  full  of  shame  and  agony,  voluntarily 
dergone  from  mere  compassion  to  this  perishing  world^  am 
autificd  and  adorned  with  this  consummation  of  benevolence  ii 
most  divine  form.     In  this  we  indeed  behold  the  ghry  of  the  onl^ 
foitcR  of  the  Father  J  full  of  grace  and  truth.    Here  we  are  drazcn 
th  cords  of  love^  that  kj^  may  run  after  him* 
With  these  motives,  with  this  example,  before  us,  can  we  fail  h 
fgive  men  their  trespasses  against  us^  and  ^c  kind  to  the  evil  ani 
thankful  ?  Can  we  fail  to  deal  our  bread  to  the  hungry^  and  t 
'\iig  the  poor^  that  are  cast  out^  into  our  houses?     When  we  see  th 
ktd^  must  we  not  be  wilting  to  cover  him ;  must  we  not  be  onabl 
hide  ourselves  from  our  own  flesh  f 
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Tim.  i.  It^—J^owurUo  the  King  eUmat^  immortal^  invUible,  the  anlymc  Go^  I 
honour f  and  glory ,  for  ever  and  ever.    Anun. 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  glory  and  honour  are  ascribed  t 
God,  in  the  character  of  the  eternal,  immortal^  and  invisible  Ride 
of  all  things,  and  also  in  that  of  God  the  only  wise  ;  with  a  solem 
Amen  subjoined  to  the  ascription.  When  God  is  called  the  onl^ 
Wise,  it  is  not  intended,  that  there  is  no  other  wisdom,  beside  the 
which  is  inherent  in  him ;  but  that  he  is  the  source  of  all  Wisdom 
and  wise  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  all  other  wisdom  nothing  ii 
comparison  with  his.  The  Wisdom  of  God  is,  m  other  worn 
infinite;  and  shall  now  be  the  subject  of  our  consideration. 

The  word  Wisdom,  is  applied  indifferently  to  the  character,  and 
to  the  conduct,  of  an  Intelligent  being.  As  applied  to  the  latter,  it 
denotes  the  choice  of  good  ends,  and  the  selection  and  adoption  oj 
good  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  them*  As  applied  to  the 
former,  it  denotes  that  JlttribiUe,  which  thus  chooses,  selects  and 
adopts. 

tVisdom  is,  therefore,  a  compound  attribute  ;  being  made  up  of 
the  knowledge  to  discern,  and  the  disposition  to  choose,  the  ends  and 
means,  which  I  have  mentioned.  The  Wisdom  of  God  is  formed, 
therefore,  of  his  Omniscience  and  Benevolence,  united  in  planning, 
and  accomplishing,  all  real  good,  in  the  progress  of  his  immense  and 
eternal  kingdom. 

It  will  not  unnaturally  be  supposed,  that,  as  the  Omniscience  and 
Benevolence  of  God  have  already  been  separately  discussed,  an 
examination  of  them,  when  combined  in  the  attribute  of  wisdoDHf 
must  be  superfluous.  I  have  at  times  adopted  this  opinion;  but 
upon  considering  the  propensity  of  our  minas  to  dwell  on  these  at- 
tnbutes,  in  this  combination  ;  a  propensity  encouraged  abundandy 
by  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  frequency,  with  which  the  divine  wisdom 
recurs,  in  forms  very  various  and  interesting,  both  in  the  conversa- 
tion and  writings  of  men,  and  the  word  of  God,  I  have  concluded, 
that  a  particular  discussion  of  this  subject  would,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, hold  a  useful  place  in  this  system  of  discourses. 

After  the  arguments,  adduced  to  prove  the  existence  of  these 
attributes,  separately  considered,  it  must,  I  presume,  be  unnecessa- 
ry to  allege  any  proofs  of  their  existence  in  this  combination.  ThiJ 
discourse  will,  therefore,  be  employed  only  in  illustrating  this  dig' 
nified  subject,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  various  conduct  of  the  Most 
High.  From  this  vast  field,  also,  a  few  examples  only  will  be  select 
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d;  it  being  neither  necessary,  nor  possible,  <m  this  occasion,  to 
extend  such  an  investigation  to  any  great  length.  The  scheme  of 
llscourse,  which  I  propose  to  pursue,  is  to  mention, 

1st.  Summariljij  such  txemplificaiians  of  the  iivnu  wisdom,  as 
m  commonly  insisted  on  ;  and 

2dly.  More  particularly,  some  others,  which  have  been  less  the  06- 
jutt  of  public  attention  ;  or  which,  at  least,  I  have  seen  either  very 
liUk,  or  not  at  all,  discussed  by  others. 

1st.  /  shall  mention  summarily  such  exemplifications  of  the  divine 
wdom,  as  are  commonly  insisted  on* 

Among  the  numerous  subjects,  included  under  this  head,  the  hea- 
vent  by  their  magnificence  undoubtedly  strike  the  eye  with  the 
greatest  force  and  splendour.  In  all  ages,  contemplative  men  have 
legarded  the  illustrious  objects,  presented  to  us  in  this  great  field 
of  observation,  as  eminendy  indicating  the  wisdom  of  God.  O  give 
timib,  says  the  Psalmist,  unto  Him,  who  alone  doeth  great  wonders  ; 
»io  iy  wisdom  made  the  heavens;  who  made  great  lights;  the  Sun 
tondeby  day,  and  the  moon  and  stars  to  rule  by  night;  for  his  mer- 
Of  tndiureth  for  ever.  The  Lord  by  wisdom,  saith  Solomon,  hath 
fimded  the  earth  ;  by  understanding  hath  he  established  the  heavens. 
Wken  he  prepared  the  heavens,  says  Wisdom  itself,  speaking  by  the 
Voice  of  the  same  writer,  /  was  there  ;  when  he  set  a  compeiss  on  the 
fsu  of  the  deep. 

To  us,  whose  views  are  enlarged,  and  rectified,  by  the  modem 
astronomy,  this  subject  is  presented  with  an  importance,  which  it 
codd  not  have  assumed  in  the  mind  of  the  ancients.  To  them, 
the  size,  proportions,  distances,  and  uses,  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  in  a  great  measure  unknown ;  and,  where  this  was  not  the 
&ct,  were  so  partially  known,  as  to  leave  the  mind  in  many  re- 
spects perplexed  ana  lost.  With  our  superior  advantages,  we  dis- 
cern the  Sun  to  be  a  vast,  luminous  world,  astonishingly  greater 
than  all  the  others  united,  which  compose  the  solar  system.  All 
these  we  behold  arranged  around  this  glorious  world  as  their  cora- 
naon  centre.  To  them  the  Sun  communicates  motion,  lieht,  regu- 
larity, and  harmony  ;  and  to  their  inhabitants,  life,  and  tne  means 
of  sustaining  it ;  food,  raiment,  warmth,  and  activity ;  and  their 
consequences,  usefulness,  and  enjoyment.  This  amazing  scene  of 
wonders,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory  reason  to  believe,  is  in  a 
sense  endlessly  repeated  in  the  stcllary  systems,  diffused  through- 
out the  boundless  expansion;  and  repeated  with  a  similar  display 
of  divine  wisdom  in  their  regularity,  harmony,  and  beauty.  Even 
an  Atheist  must  be  compelled  to  confess,  that  in  this  scene  there  is 
a  perfect  and  glorious  accomplishment  of  just  such  things,  as,  in 
the  view  of  the  human  mind,  appear  to  be  suited  to  the  mpst  per- 
f*^ct  operations  of  the  most  perfect  wisdom. 
In  the  revolution  of  the  Seasons,  intimately  connected  with  this 

subject,  we  behold  an  inferior,  but  still  a  splendid,  display  of  the 

same  magnificence ;  and  an  exhibition,  not  less  afiectmg,  of  the 
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same  glorious  attribute.  From  the  present  position  of  tbe  earthy 
are  derived,  in  the  different  parts  of  its  annual  circuit,  Summer  and 
Winter,  Seed-time  and  Harvest.  It  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to 
attempt  a  detail  of  the  various  methods,  in  which  the  divine  Hand 
proviacs,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  seasons,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  our  wants,  the  relief  of  our  distresses,  and  the  uninterrupted 
succession  of  our  enjoyments.  A  child  needs  not  to  be  informed, 
that  all  creatures  wait  upon  Godj  that  he  may  give  tfum  their  meat 
in  due  season  ;  and  that  he  opens  his  hand,  and  satisfies  the  wants  of 
every  living  thing, 

^arly  allied  to  the  revolution  of  the  Seasons,  is  thai,  by  which 
the  world  enjoys  the  vicissitude  of  day  and  night.  The  diurnal  ro- 
tation of  the  earth,  connected  with  the  position  of  its  axis,  furnishes 
to  all  its  parts  an  equal  enjoyment  of  these  two  great  affections  of 
our  dobe  ;  just  as  its  annual  revolution,  connected  with  the  same 
position,  distributes  the  seasons,  alternately,  in  a  regular  succession, 
over  all  the  regions  from  the  equates*  to  the  poles.  By  the  day, 
man  is  enabled  to  pursue  successfully  all  the  business  oi  life ;  and 
by  the  night  is,  at  the  necessary  and  most  proper  intervals,  fiirnislh 
cd  with  seasons  of  refreshment  and  rest,  it  ought  to  be  remarked, 
that  by  means  of  the  rcfrangibility  of  light,  and  me  refractive  power 
of  the  atmosphere,  a  portion  of  day  is  added  to  us  every  moTniDfi| 
and  every  evening ;  and  the  light  of  the  Sun  conveyed  to  us,  ana 
withdrawn  from  us,  in  that  eradual  manner,  which,  while  it  is  emi- 
nently beautiful  and  delightful,  is  at  the  same  time  the  only  manner, 
in  which  it  could  be  comfortable,  or  perhaps  tolerable,  to  our  eyes. 

A  philosopher  has  made  it  an  argument  of  the  wisdom  of  God, 
and  in  my  view  justly,  that  the  earth  is  clothed  in  green}  a  colour 
eminently  easy,  refreshing,  and  delightful  to  the  eye. 

In  the  provision  made  for  the  wants  of  men  and  animals^  there 
are  innumerable,  as  well  as  wonderful  proofs  of  the  Wisdom  of 
God.     The  means,  by  which  an  ample  supply  for  all  these  wants 
is  continually  furnished,  were  they  not  the  objects  of  our  daily  in- 
spection, and  thus  rendered  so  familiar,  as  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
unregarded,  would  awaken  in  our  minds,  not  approbation  merely? 
but  amazement.     A  single  plant  produces  yearly  a  great  number  of 
seeds  ;  so  many  as  to  furnish,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providcncci 
abundant  assurance,  that  that  kind  of  plant  shall  be  continued 
throughout  the  successive  ages  of  the  world.     As  a  further  secu- 
rity, these  seeds  are^  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  and  in  all  probability 
universally,  mcomip/i6/e,  when  lodged  below  the  depth,  within  whi^ 
vegetation  springs  ;  notwithstanding  they  are  so  easily  dissoluble 
above  that  limit.     By  the  latter  circumstance,  an  easy,  certain,  and 
abundant  vegetation  is  secured :  by  the  former,  seeds  are  treasur- 
ed in  th6  earth  for  long  periods  of  time  ;  whence  by  deep  ploughing, 
digging,  and  other  means,  they  are  brought  again  within  the  region 
of  vegetation,  and  spring  in  the  same  manner,  as  fresh  seeds.    I 
have  been  satisfactorily  mformed  of  the  vegetation  of  seeds,  whidb 
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ad  in  this  manner  been  certainly  kept  in  the  earth  no  less  than  t 
lundred  years*     The  diffusion  of  tkene  steds  over  the  face  of 
arth  IS  accomplished  by  means,  which  are  perhaps  still  more  k< 
Icrful*     Snch  seeds  as  are  heavy,  and  immoveable  by  more  < 
rious  mean^  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  stones  and  seeds  of  fnii 
ire  commonly  swallowed  both  by  birtk  and  beasts,  and  convt} 
n  their  stomachs  whithersoever  they  rove;  and  are  ultimati 
planted,  not  only  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  countriesj  but  a 
D  more  distant  regions*   Others,  of  considerable  weight,  are  lodg 
permanently  in  a  large  and  light  husk  ^  which,  together  with  1 
seed  contained  in  it,  is  easily  separated,  after  the  seed  has  bccoi 
ripe,  and  blown  by  the  wind  over  extensive  tracts.     Others,  st 
SFe  winged,  and  feathered,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  easily  w^ 
ed  in  the  breeze,  and  spread  through  all  the  surrounding  counti 
A  young  eenileman,  once  in  my  presence  examining  a  seed  ol 
particular  Kind  of  grass,  and  finding  a  beautiful  feather  thus  nfili 
mg  to  it,  was  so  struck  with  this  contrivance  for  the  dispersion 
such  seeds  over  the  earth,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  The  man  must  h 
brute,  who  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  God." 

The  most  massar^  and  useful  things  are  aho^  with  the  mi 
perfect  wisdom,  generally  diffused  j  while  those  which  are  le^is 
teresting  to  himian  happiness,  are  more  rare  and  soUtary-      Fof 
raiment,  drink,  and  fuel,  are  spread  every  where.    Gold  and  ger 
wines  and  spices,  are  found  only  in  particular  places*     Wheat  :i 
grass,  the  most  useful  of  all  vegetables,  grow  in  more  soils  a 
climates   than  any  other*      Water  and  air  exist  throughout  \ 
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2dly.  /  shall  now  mention  some  other  exhibitions  of  the  Wisdom 
ofGodj  less  frequently  insisted  on  than  those  already  specified. 

A  wonderful  exhibition  of  this  nature  is  founds  in  the  first  place, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  many  ends  by  few  and  simple  means.  The 
great  principle  of  gravitation,  for  example,  unites  and  holds  together 
the  corpuscles,  which  constitute  worlds;  combines  in  one  vast 
union  the  worlds  which  compose  a  system ;  generates  the  motions 
of  the  planets,  and  comets,  round  the  Sun,  and  of  their  satellites 
round  the  planets ;  and  governs,  universally,  their  regularity  aud 
harmony ;  levels  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  prevents  it  from 
overflowing  the  land ;  produces,  as  one  cause  at  least,  the  ascent 
of  vapour,  and  the  descent  of  rain ;  gives  birth  to  the  continuance 
of  all  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth;  regulates  the  motions  of 
animals,  and  of  mankind,  together  with  all  mechanical  powers  and 
operations;  and  thus  extends  a  governing,  necessary,  and  most 
useful  influence  over  all  worlds,  and  all  their  inhabitants.  The 
mean  here  is  one ;  the  ends  are  innumerable :  and  the  influence  of 
the  mean  is  every  where  necessary,  and  all  that  is  necessary, 

Water  in  the  ocean,  is  the  great  storehouse  of  vapour.  Hence 
arc  formed  mists  and  clouds ;  which,  beside  presenting  the  eye  with 
innumerable,  ever-varying,  and  delightful  prospects;  sheltering, 
in  intense  heats,  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  from  the  blaze  of 
the  Sun ;  pointing  out  various  approaching  changes  of  weather; 
and  thus  warning  mankind  both  on  the  land,  and  on  the  sea,  of 
approaching  danger,  or  announcing  the  arrival  of  safety ;  become 
the  sources  of  rain,  dews,  hail,  and  snow,  and  the  origin  of  foun- 
tains, brooks,  lakes,  and  rivers.  By  these,  the  earth  is  watered, 
enriched,  and  beautified ;  and  man  supplied  with  food  and  drink, 
with  raiment  and  fuel.  By  these,  also,  all  animals  are  supplied 
with  sustenance  and  enjoyment.  Water,  also,  is  not  only  the  gene- 
ral nourishment,  but  the  chief  component  part  of  all  vegetables, 
and  a  principal  one  of  all  animal  bodies.  At  the  same  time,  it 
moves  innumerable  machines  of  difierent  kinds,  abridges  in  a  won- 
derful degree  the  labour  of  man ;  and  performs  a  vast  variety  of 
important  purposes,  which  without  it  would  be  impossible.  In  the 
ocean  it  is,  moreover,  a  menstruum,  in  which  salt,  being  dissolved, 
is  raised  to  the  surface,  and  thereby  crystalizine  becomes  a  part  of 
the  food  of  men  and  animals,  without  which  their  sustenance  would 
be  uncomfortable  and  precarious,  if  not  impossible.  Water  is  also 
an  indispensable  material  in  a  vast  multitude  of  chymical,  medical^ 
economical,  and  other  artificial  processes;  and  has  in  this  way 
wonderfully  enlarged,  and  is  still  in  this  way  daily  enlarging,  the 
comfort  and  the  knowledge,  of  mankind.  Finally,  it  is  me  oasi^ 
of  all  navigation ;  and  thus  the  chief  medium  of  the  commerce,  and 
of  the  geoCTaphical  and  natural,  as  well  as  much  other  knowledge^ 
possessed  by  men. 

The  same  doctrine  might  be  extensively  illustrated  by  the  ahnos*- 
innumerable  purposesy  of  which  fire,  air,  and  light,  are  the  means  ^ 
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as  by  a  great  multitude  of  other  subjects*  Generally,  it 
obsenTcl,  that  the  few  elements,  to  which  all  material  sub- 
have  been  already  reduced,  constitute  all  the  bodies,  and 
causes  of  all  the  immensely  numerous  operations,  which 
the  material  world ;  and,  in  their  conibiuation,  and  their 
,  gloriously  display  the  wisdom ,  and  the  goodness^  of  their 

llie  unctasijig  and  universal  Varitty^  iniroductd  into  the 
f  Creati&n  and  Providence,  u  a  strong  exemplification  of  the 
t  of  the  Crtator, 

Creation  of  a  single  being,  or  the  production  of  a  single 
ilirnishes  a  complete  exhibition  of  the  ideas,  existing  in  the 
I  Mind,  of  which  either  is  a  copy,  and  in  conformity  to 
each  was  brought  into  existence.  A  repetition  of  the  same 
or  the  existence  of  a  second  being  exactly  resembling  the 
>uld  barely  exhibit  the  same  ideas  a  second  time,  and  dis- 
othing  new  concerning  the  Creator,  Hencej  were  two  or 
;ings,  or  events,  exactly  like  each  other,  to  be  brought  into 
ze  5  none,  except  the  firsts  would  at  all  enlarge  our  concep- 
tbe  Mind,  by  which  they  ivere  cfiectuated-  Every  vancly 
^,  or  events,  is  a  new  disclosure  of  the  character,  skill, 
itrivance,  of  the  Creator ;  and,  w^here  we  understand  the 
which  it  exists,  of  his  goodness  also.  For  this,  as  one 
eason,  God  undoubtedly  has  formed,  and  conducted,  all 
m  the  plan  of  universal  variety-  No  two  beings,  or  events, 
precisely  alike.      The  leaves  of  trees,  the  blades  of  grass, 
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Further:  Variety  is  the  foundatloa  of  all  discemmpnt  and  discri^ 
mination  in  rational  beings  ;  and  this,  again,  is  the  directory  of  all 
our  various  conduct.  For  example,  if  the  features  of  the  hunm 
face,  and  the  figure  of  the  human  person,  were  not  perpetually  va- 
rious *,  we  could  not  know  one  man  from  another,  nor  distinguish 
our  parents,  children,  friends,  neighbours,  or  enemies.  The  judge 
would  not  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  criminal  and  nis  m- 
noccnt  neighbour  J  nor  between  the  witness  and  a  stranger,  Tht 
parties  would  become  twins.  The  right  of  the  judge  himself  to  sit 
upon  the  bcrjch  would  be  safely  doubted,  and  denied ;  and  ihc 
child  of  a  beggar,  or  a  foreigner,  might  successfully  dispute  the 
title  to  a  throne  with  the  lawful  heir.  Were  the  varieties  even  of 
the  hianan  voice  to  cease,  a  great  part  of  the  important  concerns 
of  mankind  would  be  immediately  so  perplexed,  and  disturbed,  m 
to  be  necessarily  given  up.  Nor  could  any  clue  be  found,  to  guide 
us  out  of  the  labyrinth,  ui  which  we  should  be  lost.  Nay,  if  the 
handwriting  of  men  were  to  become  uniform,  there  would  be  u 
end  of  all  certainty  in  our  correspondence  ;  in  our  instruments  of 
conveyance  and  obligation  ;  in  signatures  of  testimony,  agency,  and 
office:  in  public  and  private  records 5  and,  in  a  word,  in  eveiy 
thing  which  was  the  work  of  the  pen-  From  these  few  instancea, 
we  team,  what  indeed  might  be  illustrated  by  thousands  of  others, 
the  supreme  wisdom,  with  which  this  variety  has  been  introduced 
into  the  creation  of  God. 

ddly.  The  divine  Wisdam  is  eminently  cmupicuom  m  spnadkg 
over  the  Creation  certain  kinds ^  and  degrees,  of  Resembtane^e  md 
Untformity. 

tjnder  the  last  head  I  have  observed,  that  all  things  differ  froej 
each  other.     It  is  still  true,  and  a  truth  of  immense  importance, 
that  there  is  an  extensive  series  of  resemblances,  every  where  tlif' 
fused,  and  not  less  wonderful  than  the  variety,  which  I  have  spe- 
cified.    These  resemblances  are  the  foundation  of  what  logicians 
term  the  genera  and  species,  or  the  kinds  and  sorts,  under  wliidi 
all  the  objects  of  our  perception  are  arranged*     Were  there  ^ 
such  resemblance,  there  could  be   no  such  arrangement:  and, 
were  there  no  such  arrangement,  we  should  scarcely  know  any 
thing  beyond  the  present  object.     Our  knowledge  is  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  general  truths  ;  and  every  such  truth  is  a  propo* 
sition,  declaring  what  is  true  concerning  a  vast  number  of  indivi- 
duals.    One  general  truth,  therefore,  contains  all  the  knowledge? 
which  would  be  conveyed  by  a  number  of  propositions,  declariDS 
the  same  thing,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  the  individuals  i"^ 
eluded.     But,  if  we  could  not  arrange  individuals  into  such  class^ 
or  sorts,  every  proposition,  which  we  formed,  must  be  of  the  kiod> 
which  logicians  call  singular,  or  must  respect  one  individual  onlj » 
and  nothing  would  be  communicated,  or  learned,  by  means  of  ^^ 
but  what  respected  merely  that  individual.     Of  course,  every  ^^* 
tribute  of  tYtiy  other  individual  must  still  be  learned  anew,    t^^ 
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multimde  of  such  proposkionsj  which  would  be  necessary  td 
pits^  what  is  now  aec tared  by  one  general  truth,  would  in  a  J 
lime  overburden  the  memory,  patience,  and  strength,  of  the  nl 
and  fatigue  it  to  Usdessncss  and  despair.  Men  would,  in  tKi;^  J 
alirays  ne  children ,  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  nature,  C|ual| 
and  uses,  of  almost  every  thing,  with  which  they  were  concerl 
But,  if  there  were  no  such  resemblance  or  uniformity  ;  there  c  J 
as  I  have  remarked,  be  no  such  arrangement  made  by  the  nl 
The  ideas  of  kinds  and  sorts  would  never  be  formed.  No  gei| 
propositions  could  be  made  5  and  no  general  truths  exi&i ; 
every  such  truth  is  merely  a  declaration  concerning  rcseuiiilJ 
or  umformity*  Of  course,  men,  as  to  their  knowledge,  woull 
infants  for  ever. 

As,  therefore,  by  the  vamij/  found  in  all  things,  and  the  ch] 
^iccs  which  they  every  where  exhibit,  God  has  opened  his  ch; 
ter  boundlessly  to  our  view,  and  prompted  us  to  study  it  for  el 
m  by  their  mxiformky  and  rtsemhhmcc  he  has  tnahUd  us  to  kl 
il;  and   prcpaiTd  us  for  an  everlasting  progress  in  inlelltf 
improvement.     In  both  united,  he  has  displayed  consummate  ' 
dom, 

4thly.   Thi  Wisdom  of  God  is  strongly  conspicuous  in  the  1 
v^unication  of  language  to  mankijid^ 

Language  is  the  medium,  by  which  we  convey  our  though tl 
each  other,  and  record  them  for  personal,  and  common  use, 
we  could  not  conveif  mir  thmtghts  to  each  other;  they  must  of  col 
be  confined  to  our  own  bosoms ;  and  each  man  would  know  n| 
J  from  his  own  observation .     His  c 
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to  unite  nations  in  the  great  purposes  of  internal  and  external  de- 
fence ;  to  control  the  vast  concerns  of  empires ;  to  preserve,  and 
enlarge,  the  science  of  preceding  ages  ;  to  spread  the  Gospel  of 
salvation  through  the  habitable  world ;  to  advance  knowledge  and 
virtue  on  this  earth  towards  the  Millennial  standaixl ;  and  to  prepare 
endless  multitudes  of  mankind  for  immortal  happiness  and  glor}\ 
In  the  promotion  of  these  mighty  purposes,  language  is  a  principal 
and  indispensable  ingredient.  How  strong  an  impression  does  it 
bear  of  tne  wisdom  of  God ! 

By  the  contrivance  of  the  same  wisdom,  which  c6mmunicated  it, 
is  language  so  formed,  as  to  be  easily  learned  in  very  early  child- 
hood: the  period,  in  which  necessity  most  demands,  that  it  should       ' 
be  learned.     Nay,  it  is  obviously  acquired  at  this  period  with  far 
less  difficulty,  than  at  a  more  advanced  age.     At  the  same  time, 
the  great  body  of  words  is  so  formed,  that  they  possess  an  appel- 
lative, or  common  nature ;  so  as  to  denote  the  kinds  and  sorts  of 
things  above  mentioned,  and  to  include  all  individual  beings  and 
events,  comprised  by  a  sort  or  kind,  under  one  common  name. 
Thus  the  noun,  Man^  denotes  all  men ;  the  adjective.  Good,  denotes 
that  which  is  good  in  every  instance ;  the  participle,  Loving,  signi- 
fies the  exercise  of  that  affection  in  every  case ;  the  verb,  I&te^ 
includes  all  exertions  of  hatred;  and  the  adverb,  Swiftly,  indicates* 
a  rapid  process  wherever  it  exists.     Hence,  as  in  the  former  case= 
we  are  enabled  to  conceive  clearly  of  things,  so  by  the  correspon — 
dence  of  language  with  our  conceptions,  we  are  enabled  to  spealdi- 

of  them  clearly.     A  few  words  in  this  manner  are  sufficient  to  ex 

press  an  immense  multitude  of  beings  and  events,  without  any  per 

plexity  or  confusion.     Were  this  not  the  structure  of  language  g^ 
words  must  be  multiplied  to  such  a  degree,  for  the  purposes  o£ 
communication  even  to  a  moderate  extent,  as  to  render  it  impossi — 
ble,  that  they  should  be  either  learned  or  remembered.     Nothings 
but  the  familiarity  of  this  object,  can  prevent  us  from  admiring  th^r- 
wonderful  wisdom,  which  it  displays. 

5thly.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  gloriously  seen  in  constituting  on^^ 
great  class  of  his  creatures  Moral  Agents, 

By  the  term.  Moral  Agent^  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  in- 
tend a  real  agent ^  a  being  whose  thoughts,  affections,  and  actions.^ 
are  his  own*  Of  such  agents  the  divine  kingdom  is  eminentl^^ 
composed. 

.  By  forming  such  agents  in  innumerable  multitudes,  God  has  madc^ 
beings,  capable,  with  intelligence  and  choice,  of  coinciding,  an(3> 
co-operating  with  him,  in  his  own  infinitely  desirable  and  excellent-  - 
purposes.     They,  with  a  distant,  but  real,  resemblance  to  himself^ 
can  know,  love,  hate,  choose,  reject,  design,  and  act ;  and  all  this-^ 
to  great  and  good  ends.     Particularly,  they  are  capable  of  under- 
standing, in  some  good  degree,  his  character,  designs,  dispensa^ — 
tions,  law,  and  government ;  and  the  gloiy  and  excellence  oiscov^ — 
ered  in  them  aO»    These  also,  and  Him  as  the  Author  of  theia^ 
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ihey  are  capable  of  rcgarcling  with  wonder,  venerationj  and  love- 
Him  they  are  capable  of  worshipping,  and  obeying.  To  each 
other,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  able  to  extend  every  useful 
though  1,  every  amiable  affection,  and  ercry  beneficent  action ;  and 
can  thus  become  the  means  of  mutual  improvement^  worth,  and 
happiness.  In  forming  these  beings,  the  Wisdom  of  God  is  in 
many  respects  gloriousl)^  manifested-  Particularly,  as  they  are 
capable  of  being  the  subjects  of  real,  though  finite  benevolence, 
and  of  directing  this  disposition  by  their  understanding  to  an  un- 
ceasing variety  of  desirable  and  useful  purposes  ;  as  tney  are  ca- 
pable of  promoting  their  own  excellence  and  enjoyment,  and  that 
of  each  other;  as  they  are  capable  of  knowing,  loving,  and  glori- 
fying him,  and  of  possessing  the  exalted  worth,  and  expansive  hap- 
piness, which  result  from  all  these  as  causes  j  and  as  immense 
multitudes  of  them  actually  do  all  the  things,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned :  so  they  can  become,  and  do  in  fact  become,  delightful  ob- 
jects both  of  the  benevolence  and  complacency  of  God,  All 
these  things,  also,  they  can,  and  will,  do  in  a  never-ceasing  pro- 
gress throughout  eternity.  In  forming  such  agents,  therefore,  God 
Eas  made  for  himself  a  kingdom  supremely  glorious  and  divine ; 
composed  of  subjects,  whom  his  eye  re^rds  with  infinite  compla- 
cency;  to  whom  his  hand  is  stretched  out  with  eternal  bounty  j 
who,  as  a  vast  miiTor,  reflect,  as  the  ocean  i-eflects  the  splendour 
of  the  Sun,  the  boundless  beauty  and  glory  of  their  Creator  j  and 
whom  his  voice  with  awful  but  delighttul  accents  pronounces  to  be 
a  work  worthy  of  Jehovah, 

My  audience  will  undoubtedly  obsen^e,  that  there  are  two  grcai 
manifestations  of  divine  Wisdom,  which  have  usually  been  alleged 
by  preachers,  but  which  have  been  omitted  in  this  discussion  5  the 
Redemption  of  mankind^  and  the  Word  of  God,  These  arc,  beyond 
a  question,  the  prime  exhibitions  of  this  Attribute-  The  Word  of 
God  is  called  by  itself  the  Word  of  IVi^dom ;  the  Gospel  is  justly 
declared  to  be  the  toisdom  of  God,  By  the  same  illustrious  tide,  is 
Christ  known  in  the  Scriptures  ^  and  to  disclose  the  manifold  fVts- 
dom  of  God  In  the  most  wonderful  work  of  Redemption,  is  ex- 
pressly asserted  to  be  the  end^  for  which  all  things  were  created. 
Hut  tnere  is  not  opportunity,  at  this  time,  to  exhibit  eidier  of 
these  subjects  in  such  a  light,  as  they  both  indispensably  demand. 
On  a  future  occasion,  should  Providence  permit,  I  may  consider 
them  at  large. 

The  illustrations,  which  have  been  produced  in  this  discourse, 
although  a  YQvy  few,  out  of  an  endless  multitude,  actually  and  daily 
existing,  are,  it  is  presumed,  amply  sufficient  to  Impress  upon  fhe 
mind  a  full  conviction,  an  affecting  sense,  of  the  Wisdom  of  God, 

P  REMARK, 

A  single  remark,  intended  as  a  eencral  comment  on  the  several 
discourses  concerning  this  most  sublime  and  wonderful  of  all  sub- 
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jects,  the  Existence,  and  Character  of  the  Creator,  shall  conclude 
this  Sermon* 

When  we  call  to  mind  even  those  views  of  this  subject,  which 
have  been  here  succinctly  and  imperfectly  given ;  we  cannot,  1 
think,  fail  to  ezclaun.  How  great  ana  glorious  a  being  is  God  I 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  I  proposed  to  make 
on  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God ;  and  considered  this  vast 
subject,  as  it  is  presented  to  us  both  by  Reason  and  Revelation. 
What  an  amazing  character  is  here  manifested  to  our  view !  Jeho- 
vah, the  self-existent,  eternal,  inunutable,  omnipresent,  omniscient, 
almighty,  and  independent ;  the  only  good,  just,  &ithful,  true,  mer- 
ciful, and  wise ;  the  Maker,  the  Preserver,  the  Benefactor,  and  the 
Ruler,  of  all  things :  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever*     What  a 
Character,  what  a  Being,  is  this !    How  do  all  creatures  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  in  comparison  with  his  greatness  and  perfection,  shrink 
into  nothing,  and  become  justly  counted  to  him,  as  less  t?uin  nothir^ 
and  vanity  I    How  truly,  how  suitably  to  his  cluu^cter,  does  he  say, 
/  am  ;  and  there  is  none  else!   How  wonderful  a  Cause  must  He  be, 
from  whom  all  things  are  derived !    How  divine  an  Architect  must 
He  be,  who  with  his  finger  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and 
built  his  stories  in  the  Heavens  !    How  amazing  a  Ruler,  who  doth 
according  to  his  will  in  the  armies  of  Heaven,  and  among  th€  tnAa- 
bitants  of  the  earth  ;  whose  hand  none  can  stay  /  and  to  whom  no  be* 
ing  may  say,  What  doest  thou?   How  exalted  a  Benefactor,  who 
giveth  unto  all,  life  and  breath,  and  all  things  !   How  perfect  a  God, 
who  conducts  his  immense  kingdom  along  the  ages  of  eternity^ 
with  ever  increasing  glory,  happmess,  and  perfection ! 

How  infinitely  different  is  the  Jehovah  of  the  Scriptures  from. 
the  Gods  of  the  Heathen,  of  Philosophy,  and  of  Infidelity !    How- 
many  weaknesses  disgrace,  how  manv  passions  pollute,  how  many^ 
vices  deform,  these  objects  of  marCs  device,  applause,  and  homage  J 
All  of  them  are  vanity  and  a  lie  ;  and  they  that  make  them  are  Tik^ 
unto  them,  and  so  is  every  one  thatputteth  his  trust  in  them*    Ther^ 
is  none  of  them,  that  considereth  %n  his  heart ;  in  nofie  of  them  is 
there  knowledge  or  understanding.     They  feed  on  ashes  ;   a  deceive 
ed  heart  hath  turned  them  aside,  that  they  cannot  deliver  their  souls^ 
nor  say.  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  our  right  hands  ?   Lift  up  your  eyes  on 
high,  and  behold.  Who  hath  created  these  things  ?    Who  bringttfi 
otU  their  host  by  number?     Who  calleth  them  all  by  names?     Who 
hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted  out 
heaven  with  a  span  ?    Who  hath  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth 
in  a  measure;  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in 
a  balance  ? 

But  thou,  O  Zion!  that  bringest  good  tidings,  lift  up  thy  voice; 
and  rejoice  with  joy  and  singing*  Thou  shalt  see  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  excellency  of  thy  God*  He  shall  come  with  a  strong 
hand,  and  hxs  arm  shall  rule  for  him.  Behold,  his  reward  is  zeith 
himn  and  Ins  work  before  him!    He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shqh 
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herd^  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  ndthhis  arm^  and  carry  them  ttit 
^sonu  For  thus  saith  the  High  and  Lofi^  One  that  inhabit eth  el 
niti/^  who^t  nartu  is  Hol^j  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place  ; 
hitn  aiso^  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit  ^  to  revive  the  Kji 
of  the  humble^  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite^  For  Iwifl\ 
contend  for  every  neither  mil  I  be  always  wroth  :  for  the  spirit  sho 
fail  btfore  wie,  and  the  souls  which  I  have  made. 

Seraphim  and  Cherubim,  Thrones,  Dominions j  Principalities 
Powers,  feel  no  employmentj  no  honour,  no  happiness,  so  great! 
to  worship,  serve,  and  glorify,  God  for  ever  and  ever.     With  wf 
Jer,  awe,  adorationj  and  transport,  they  surround  hia  throne, 
their  faces ^  cast  their  crowns  at  his  feet,  and  cease  not  dai/  nor  nid 
trying^  Holi/j  Hol^y  Holy^  Lord  God  Almighty^  who  wastj  and  \ 
art,  and  who  art  to  come. 

If  men  possessed  the  disposition  of  angels;  their  cmploymc^^ 
their  viewsi  and  their  happiness,  would  in  substance  be  the  sail 
No  Polyiheisls,  no  Atheists,  no  Infidels,  would  ever  have  disgni/ 
the  human  name*    To  this  end,  no  enlargement  of  our  understaj 
ing  is  necessary*    A  mere  change  of  disposition  would  convert  i 
world  into  one  great  temple  of  Jehovah ;  in  which  one  faith  wr 
command  and  control,  and  one  worship  ascend,  as  the  odmtr 
meet  incense j  from  the  rising  of  the  Sun  to  the  £oing  down  of  I 
«mw.    Holiness  to  the  Lord  would  be  written  on  tne  heam,  the  lip 
the  employments,  and  the  pleasures,  of  the  great  family  of  Jldd 
Every  heart  would  clow  with  love  and  rapture  j  and  every  hill  J 
Talley  become  vocal  with  praise.    In  all  his  wonderful  works, 
iTould  be  sought  and  seen,  acknowledged,       -    •      -    -      — 
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Job  xxiii.  13. — But  he  it  in  one  mind,  and  toho  can  turn  himf  and,  what  hit  ml 
dttirethf  even  that  he  doeth. 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  Job  asserts,  that  the  mind,  or  will 
of  God,  is  one,  and  unchangeable,  or  incapable  of  being  turned;  and 
that  all  its  dictates,  or  desires,  are  carried  by  him  into  execution.  As 
God  does  whatsoever  he  chooses ;  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  he  does  nothing  but  what  he  chooses.  As  his  mind  is 
unchangeable,  and  but  one  ;  so,  this  being  admitted,  it  is  intuitively 
certain,  that  it  has  always  been  but  one.  As  all  things  were  on- 
ginated,  are  preserved,  directed,  and  controlled,  by  God ;  so  it  is 
plain,  that  they  all  come  to  pass  exactly  according  to  his  pleasure. 
This  doctrine  is  therefore  clearly  contained  in  the  text : 

That  all  things,  both  beings  and  events,  exist  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  purpose,  pleasure,  or  what  is  commonly  called  The  Decrees, 
of  God. 

Before  I  begin  the  direct  discussion  of  this  doctrine,  I  shall  make 
a  few  preliminary  observations. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  Christian  world  at  large,  that  no  subject 
has  been  the  foundation  of  more,  or  more  strenuous,  controversy, 
than  this.     By  various  classes  of  Christians,  and  some  of  them  very 
numerous,  it  has  been  roundly,  and  steadily,  denied  in  form.    The 
things,  which  have  been  written  concerning  it  with  heat  and  obsti- 
nacy, would  fill  many  volumes.     It  ^as  been  asserted  to  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  divine  character,  and  destructive  of  all  finite  moral  agen- 
cy.    Those,  who  have  holden  the  doctrine,  have  been  charged  by 
their  antagonists  with  denving  the  free  agency  of  God  himself; 
and  with  introducing  into  the  Christian  system  the  Stoical  doctrine 
of  Fate,  and  making  an  iron-handed  Necessity,  or  blind  Destiny,    , 
the  ultimate  and  irresistible  disposer  of  all  things.     At  the  same   ^ 
time,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  they  shroud  all  human  hopes  in  mid-  - 
night  darkness ;  and  prevent,  or  destroy,  every  effort  of  man  to^ 
become  finally  virtuous  and  happy. 

Such  things,  as  these,  certainly  prove,  that  there  is,  in  the  hu-^ 
man  mind,  a  strong  bias  against  the  doctrine.     This  appears  ofteiK=] 

in  the  conduct  of  those,  who  believe  it ;  many  of  whom  seem  de 

sirous,  that  it  should  either  rarely,  or  never,  be  brought  into  ih^m 
desk.     Multitudes  appear  utterly  unwilling  even  to  converse  con 
cemmg  it ;  and  perhaps  equal  multitudes  decline  to  make  it  a  sub 
ject  of  contemplation. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  doctrine  has  been  indiscreei 
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I?  handled,  both  in  Sermons,  and  m  other  discoursosf.     As  I 
things,  pertaining  to  U,  are  in  their  nature  very  abstruse ;  andl 
others  Ue  without  the  reach  of  the  human  understanding  \  sol 
be  easily  bellevedj  that  in  the  aixJour  of  investigation,  disf 
will,  of  course,  be  in  danger  of  asserting  many  thtngs,  whii 
neither  satisfactorily  evinced,  maturely  considered,  nor  well 
stood,  by  themselves  \  and  extend  their  inquiries  to  ma  ay  I 
tilings,  about  which  inquisition  is  fmiUesSj  because  discoverer 
practicable.     TTie  hounds  of  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  oft 
man  race,  art  fixed  ^  and  beyond  them  it  cannot  pass,     Thd 
however,  distant  enough  from  each  other  to  leave  a  field  of  iJ 
gat  ion  so  arople,  as  to  allow  of  die  utmost  employment 
^eatest  talents.     Every  attempt  to  push  our  inquiries  beyoriJ 
ta  unwise ;  both  because  it  Is  vain^  and  because  it  is  a  waste  [ 
time,  which  might  be  usefully  employed  on  things  within  our 
But,  if  the  doctrine,  which  I  nave  stated.  Is  ti-uc  j  if  it  is 
irine  revealed  in  the  Scriptures;  it,  can  not  fail  to  be  a  propd 
ject  of  thought,  of  conversation,  and  of  preaching :  for  all  SVi 
ii  given  hif  tnspi ration  of  God  ^  and  is  profitahit  for  doctri^ 
r^proqf^  for  correction,  and  for  insintttion  in  righteousness^ 
haps  it  la  unnecessary,  and  would  not  be  useful,  to  make  it  I 
ject  of  very  fi-equent  discussion  in  the  pulpit.     A  consldl 
number  of  persons  in  every  congregation  must  be  regaixll 
being  imperfectly  competent  to  judge  advantageously  of  J 
sTibject  from  such  discussions.     Such  persons,  to  say  tbel 
T^ould  fail  of  being  instructed;  and.  If  not  instructed,  wou^ 
bably  be  be wi Ide re d .    A  l  ll i e  sa  m c  time,  t  h ou  <; li  fi  <  i  t 
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This  is  pecubarljr  necessary ;  because,  if  I  mistake  not,  both  its 
friends  and  enemies  have  perplexed  it,  not  a  little,  by  the  manner, 
m  which  they  have  represented  the  doctrine,  and  each  others'  opi- 
nions. 

It  has  been  frequendy  said,  that  the  Decrees  of  God  are  the  con- 
sequence of  his  knowledge^  and  that  his  foreknowledge  is  in  const- 
quence  of  his  decrees :  and  it  is  asked,  how  it  is  possible,  that  God 
should  foreknow  the  existence  of  any  thing,  until  he  has  decreed,  that 
it  should  exist.   This  phraseology,  if  applied  to  men,  or  other  finite 
beings,  might  be  correct.    Such  beings  usually  consider ;  then  de- 
termine ;  and  then,  so  far  as  is  applicable  to  their  nature  and  ci^ 
cumstances,  foresee,  or  foreknow,  the  event.    But,  when  applied 
to  God,  it  is  necessarily  erroneous.     In  the  divine  Mind,  succes- 
sion is  impossible.     There  is  not,  there  cannot  be,  one  act,  by 
which  God  knows  any  or  all  things ;  another  following  it,  by  which 
he  determines  their  existence;  and  then  another,  by  which  he 
foreknows,  that  they  will  exist.     Whatever  exists  in  the  divine 
Mind  exists  co-etaneously,  and  co-etemally,  vrith  all  other  things 
which  exist  in  it.     God,  in  this  respect,  is  no  more  the  subject  oi 
variableness,  or  any  shadow  of  turning,  than  in  other  respects* 
Whatever  is  intended  by  knowledge,  foreknowledge,  or  decrees, 
all  is  simultaneous  or  absolutely  co-existent.     St.  Paul  exhibits 
this  subject  in  a  happier  manner.     Whom  he  foreknew,  says  tins 
Apostle,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his 
Son.     By  this  declaration,  we  are  not  to  understand,  that  the  pre- 
destination, spoken  of,  followed  the  foreknowledge,  any  more  than 
that  the  foreknowledge  followed  the  predestination.     The  Aposde 
says,  Whom  He  foreknew,  not,  After  He  had  foreknoion  them. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  this  phraseology  is  adopted  merely  in 
condescension  to  human  infirmity ;  and  that  it  is  intended  to  ex- 
press these  things  as  they  exist  in  the  order  of  nature  and  not  in 
the  order  of  time :  I  answer,  that  the  language  is  still  dangerous, 
because  it  is  incorrect  in  itself;  and  so  Uable  to  be  misunderstood, 
that  it  leads  both  those  who  use  it,  and  those  to  whom  it  is  used, 
into  very  serious  errors.  The  act,  or  state,  of  the  divine  Mind, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  existence  of  all  things,  is  one ;  and  there 
tiever  was  a  period  in  duration,  not  even  an  indivisible  moment,  in 
which  it  was  not  absolutely  and  inseparably  one. 

The  decrees  of  God  are  often  said  to  be  general  and  special;  the 
special  decrees  being  those,  which  respect  the  acceptance,  or  re 
jection,  of  mankind ;  and  the  general  decrees,  those  which  respect 
other  things.  This  language  is,  also,  in  my  view  erroneous ;  and 
leads  those,  who  adopt  it,  into  mischievous  consequences.  There 
is  no  metaphysical,  or  real,  distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  several 
decrees  of  God.  Nor  are  they  distinguishable  from  each  other, 
except  either  numerically,  or  by  means  of  the  objects,  which  they  re- 
spect.  Nor  is  there  any  more  specialty  pertaining  to  one  of  ueni 
tnan  to  another.    God  wills,  or  chooses,  the  existence,  coiwersioo 
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ff  salvation  J  of  a  man,  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  or  ihc  descent  of  raj 
rith  a  volition  in  every  sense  mc  la  physic  ally,  or  in  its  own  ntitul 
he  same.     The  strict  truth  is^  that  one,  indivisible  act,  perhapl 
aight  be  as  properly  called  ifaU^  of  the  Divine  Mind,  gave  birth 
be  existence  of  all  things. 

7%€  decrees  of  Gad  are  frequently   stifled  eUmaL     They 
roly  eternal,    in  the  same  sense  in  which  God  is  eternal : 
.hey  are  eternally  present^  and  incapable  of  being  compared, 
Lapiiysically,  with  a  successive  state  of  being*     In  this  sense  tii 
ire  always,  like  God  himself,  possessed  of  an  existence  eternal 
present;  being  no  other  than  an  unchangeable  state  of  the  divf 
nund. 

Further,  the  decrees  of  God  are  said  to  be  sovereign.     In 
plaining  this  term,  some  persons  speak  of  God,  as  willing,  dtcrd 
mg,  &C+,  beca^ist  he  wills ^  choose Sy  or  pleas es^  &c- :  while  olhcl 
on  the  contrary^  suppose  that  the  Decrees  of  God,  in  whotcJ" 
BCDse  understood  J  must,  if  they  exist,  be  arbitrarj^  and  there  fJ 
VBic&Bonabte ;  and  hence  they  conclude,  that  there  are  no  such 
crees.    Both,  in  my  view,  think,  and  speak,  erroneously.     To  sJ 
^t  God  wills  a  thing,  because  he  wills  it,  is  to  speak  withq 
meaning.     It  is  impossible,  that  any  thing  should  be  the  caif 
of  itself  J  nor  can  an  act  be  any  more  the  cause  of  its  own  i 
istPDce,  than  a  being.     This  doctrine,  it  is  to  be  observedj 
equally  true  of  the  fnaL  as  of  the  efficxtnt  cause.     Nothing 
l>e  the  end,  for  which  itself  exists.     The  assertion  is  also  ini 
rious  to  God  ;  because  it  exhibits  him  as  choosing,  or  decrc cij 
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the  word,  as  referring  to  God,  is  not  used  at  all.  Whenever  the 
subject  of  this  doctrine  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptuies,  the  words 
counsel,  purpose,  choice,  pleasure^  will,  or  some  other  equivalent 
words,  are  employed  to  express  it.  These  words  are,  in  my  view, 
more  adapted,  in  the  exact  metaphysical  sense,  to  the  subject,  than 
the  word  decrees  ;  and  naturally  lead  the  mind  to  more  just  concep- 
tions of  its  nature.  In  accordance  with  this  fact,  I  shall  express 
my  own  views  of  it  in  this  manner.  What  is  commonly  intended 
by  the  Decrees  of  God,  is  that  choice,  or  pleasure,  of  the  divintMnd, 
eternally  and  unchangeably  inherent  in  it,  by  which  all  things  an 
brought  into  being.  • 

Having  thus  explained  my.  views  of  the  Doctrine,  I  shall  now 
attempt, 

IL  To  prove  it. 

Under  this  head,  I  shall 

1st.  Allege  several  direct  Arguments  in  support  of  the  doctriru; 
and 

2dly.  Suggest  several  Difficulties,  which  result  from  denying  it. 

1st.  I  shall  allege  several  direct  arguments  in  support  of  the  doc* 
trine. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all  persons,  beside  Atheists,  that  there 
was  a  time,  when  created,  or  finite,  beings  began  to  exist;  and  of 
course,  that,  antecedently  to  this  time,  there  was  nothing,  except 
God.  It  will  also  be  admitted,  that  God  was  the  Cause  of  their 
existence ;  or  that  all  originally  derived  their  being  firom  him  in 
some  manner  or  other.  With  these  things  in  my  view,  1  ob- 
serve, 

1.  That  all  things,  both  beings  and  events,  were  eternally  and 
perfectly  known  to  God. 

By  this  I  intend  alike  all  things  possible,  as  well  as  actual;  and 
the  nature,  qualities,  and  operations,  of  all ;  together  with  all  wp- 
posable  connexions,  dependencies,  and  relations.  I  meah  also,  that 
these  were  seen  with  one  single  view,  and  that  completely  compre- 
hensive and  perfectly  clear,  by  the  divine  Mind ;  so  that  nothing 
pertaining  to  them  in  any  respect  was,  in  any  degree,  unperceived 
m  this  perfect  manner.  This  view  I  consider,  also,  as  being  abso- 
lutely one  invariable,  and  eternal.  It  never  began ;  it  will  never 
terminate.  It  never  has  been,  it  never  will  be,  m  the  least  degree 
changed.  All  this  is  involved  in  the  Omniscience  of  God;  and 
has,  I  flatter  myself,  been  proved  to  be  a  part  of  the  Divine  Char- 
acter. 

2.  In  the  nature  and  operations  of  things  there  is,  inherent,  a 
foundation  for  preference,  or  choice. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  some  of  the  things,  which  were  thus  known 
by  the  Divine  Mind,  were  better,  or  upon  the  whole  more  desira- 
ble ;  and  that  others  were  less  desirable.  This,  I  presume,  cannot 
be  denied.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  a  multitude  of  those  things 
which  we  can  imagine,  and  which  God,  if  he  pleased,  could  create^ 
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are  much  less  desirable,  and  certainly  so^  even  in  the  view  of 
muids  as  ours,  than  other  things,  which  he  has  actually  ere 
Beyond  this,  it  virillj  I  presumCj  be  admitted  without  a  qucstionl 
many  things,  which  we  can  imagine,  are  absolutely  undesirJ 
and  that  others,  still,  would,  if  brought  into  existencej  be  inci 
lably  noxious  to  the  universe.     That  an  individual  man,  for  el 
pie,  should  possess  the  strength  of  an  elephant,,  the  ferocl 
a  tiger,  the  sight  and  wings  of  an  eagle,  and  the  sagacity  f 
f  end  ;  or  that  another  individual  should  possess  the  power  of 
trolUng  the  elements,  with  the  spirit,  and  invulnerability,  of  a 
would  be  things  absolutely  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  ^ 
That  the  Apostles,  when  employed  to  publish  the  Gospel,  and  I 
the  Christian  Church,  should  have  possessed  the  fraudulentj 
impious  spirit  of  Vollairey  would,  as  every  sober  man  must  nJ 
sarilj  see,  have  been  a  fact  incalculably  injurious  to  manj 
Tbese  three  instances  may  serve  as  representatives  of 
more,  imaginable  even  by  the  limited  faculties  of  the  human  ] 
Should  it  be  said,  that  in  the  multitude  of  possible  things, 
ittH  many  equally  desirabh  j  and  that  between  these,  there  i 
foundation  for  a  choice  5  I  answer,  that  this  is  said  gi-atuitouslyJ 
cannot  be  known  to  be  true,     Sbe>uld  the  person  who  saJ 
ifltend,  that  the  things  specified  are  in  all  respects  exactly  al 
and  only  numerically  different  j  it  will  be  necessary  to  incj 
whether  the  object  of  choice  proposed,  is  to  crcalc  only  on 
\hn  similar  things^  and  for  that  end  to  select  one  only,     !f  th 
Ike  thing  intended,  I  answer  j  that  he  amuses  htmselt  with  wc 
for  as  the  things  differ  only  numerically,  one  of  them,  whe__ 
Bted,  is  equally  the  archetype  of  each  of  these  images,  and  no  i 
of  one  than  of  any  other ;  and  whatever  is  included  in  the  naJ 
tod  operations,  o(  thena  all,  is  completely  realized  in  the  exist! 
of  one.     But,  if  the  object  of  choice  intended  be,  whether  onl>) 
or  more  fhitn  one^  of  these  similar  heings  shall  be  created^  th 
answer;  that  the  objector  has  himself  furnished  a  complete  f 
liof»for  a  preference  :  the  cases  now  di fieri ng  from  each  othei] 
iHwml  differs  from  hoo,  Ihrce^  or  more  ;  or  a  .sing 
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But  should  it  be  granted,  that  things^  materially  differing^  exuU 
ing  in  any  numbers j  and  making  up,  in  several  instances,  complete 
and  diverse  systems,  or  universes,  may  yet  be  equally  desirable  in  the 
view  of  God :  I  answer  further,  that,  in  this  case,  the  object  of  choice 
would  be  to  create  one  of  these  systems,  and  carry  it  into  complete 
execution ;  and,  it  being  perfectly  indifferent  which  of  them  should 
be  brought  into  being,  there  would  nothing  remain  to  be  resolved 
on,  but  the  act  of  creating.  That,  which  was  begun  in  pursuance 
of  this  determination,  would  thenceforth  for  this  very  reason  be 
preferable  to  the  others,  and  be  the  most  perfect  possible  system. 

3.  This  foundation  for  choice  cannot  but  ht  perfectly  known,  io 
God. 

As  this  position  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  person,  who  admits 
the  doctrine  under  the  preceding  head,  and  plainly  cannot,  but  in 
defiance  of  reason ;  I  proceed  to  observe, 

4.  That  God  cannot  but  have  chosen  the  existence  of  all  those 
things,  whose  existence  was  on  the  whole  desirable,  and  of  no  others. 

The  benevolence  of  the  divine  character  furnishes  complete  evi- 
•dence  of  the  truth  of  this  position.     The  benevolence  of  God  is 
boundless  and  perfect.     It  is  the  nature  of  benevolence  to  desire, 
and  delight  in,  the  existence  of  good ;  of  perfect  benevolence,  to 
desire  the  existence  of  perfect  good ;  andf  of  boundless  benevo- 
lence, to  desire  the  existence  of  infinite  good;  or,  in  other  words, 
of  all  which  upon  the  whole  is  good.     It,  therefore,  the  existence 
of  anjr  thing  is  desirable,  God  cannot  but  have  chosen  it,  because 
its  existence  was  necessary  to  this  perfect  good ;  which  is  the  su- 
preme object,  and  delight,  of  his  benevolence.     The  existence  of 
any  being,  or  event,  is  desirable,  upon  the  whole,  only  because  it 
is  necessary  to  the  perfect  good,  which  I  have  mentioned,  either  by 
contributing  to  the  existence,  or  by  being  itself  a  part,  of  that 

food.     It  is,  therefore,  completely  evident,  that  God  cannot  but 
ave  chosen  the  existence  of  every  thing,  whose  existence  is  upoix 
the  whole  desirable. 

5.  This  choice  of  God,  that  things  should  exist,  is  the  only  dkinc 
energy,  and  the  only  cause  of  existence. 

The  energy  of  a  mind  is  its  will;  and  this  is  svnonymous  with 
its  choice,  generally  understood;  each  act  of  the  will,  being  no  otheiP 
than  an  act  of  choice.  What  is  thus  true  of  every  finite  mind^ 
is  eminently  true  of  the  Infinite  Mind.  In  the  Infinite  Mind,  there 
are  no  successive  acts  of  choice  ;  but  one  universal  and  unchanged 
able  pleasure,  which  gives  birth  to  every  thing.  It  is  metaphysiC" 
ally  proper  to  say,  that  God  wills  all  things  into  existence  ;  or  that 
they  are  produced  by  his  choice ;  in  the  full  sense,  in  which  any 
effect  is  said  to  be  produced  by  its  efficient  cause.  This  I  suppose 
will  not  be  denied,  so  far  as  the  existence  of  beings  is  concerned* 
The  only  Question  will  probably  respect  events;  and  particularly 
those,  wnicn  are  called  the  actions  of  moral  or  voluntary  creatures. 
With  respect  to  these  I  observe,  that  it  makes  no  difference,  as  to 
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the  truth  of  this  doctrine  ^  whatever  difference  it  may  male  J 
others,  whether  we  suppose  God  to  will  the  existence  of  thi 
ings,  furnished  with  those  faculties,  which  enable  them  to  act[ 
^ven  manner,  and  in  the  possession  of  which  they  will  red 
in  that  manlier  ;  or  whether  we  suppose  him  to  will  the  e 
of  their  actions  immediately.     The  pleasure,  or  choice, 
in  the  former  case,  is  the  productive  cause  of  the  existence  i 
beings,  and  of  their  faculties.     With  these  faculdes,  these 
of  course,  will  certainly,  although  without  any  necessity, 
what  is  attributable  to  inclination,  act  in  a  given  manner  in 
case*     All  the  actions j  of  which  they  will  thus  be  the  su 
were,  antecedently  to  the  existence  of  the  beings  in  questiol 
fectly  discerned  by  the  Omniscience  of  God ;  and,  so  far  s[ 
will  ever  have  existence,  were  objects  of  his  choice  or  prefd 
He,  therefore,  willed  into  existence  such  beings,  possessed 
faculties,  as  he  knew  would  certainly  give  birth  to  the  exisli 
their  actions*     Although,  therefore,  he  may  have  chosen,  thi 
actions  should  be  the  result  of  their  energy,  without  a  direct 
tion  of  his  omn  /  it  is  clear,  that  he  chose  the  existence  of  sul 
ings,  possessed  of  such  faculties,  with  a  perfect  knowledgf 
ihey  would  be  the  authors  of  such  aclion.s  \  and  that  the 
would  exist.    As,  therefore,  he  chose,  that  beings,  who,  he  < 
!y  knew,  would  perform  these  actions,  should  exist ;  it  is  ei 
that  he  also  chose,  upon  the  whole,  the  existence  of  the 
ilw^mselvcs. 

It  may,  perhaps^  be  objected,  that  this  doctrine  makes  GocI  i 
^har  qf  sin;  I  nnswer,  for  the  prcsont,  that  it  ifwkcs  Gfjd 
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will,  or  pleasure.  In  Revelation  iv.  11,  The  four  and  twenty  d- 
dersj  falling  down  before  Him^  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  in  the  hta- 
vensj  say,  Thou  art  worthy^  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory ^  and  honour, 
and  power :  for  thou  hast  created  all  things  j  and  for  thy  pleasure  tkq 
are,  and  were  created.  In  this  passage  it  is  asserted,  that  all  thines 
were  created,  and  exist,  for  the  pleasure  of  God,  It  is  irresistibly 
inferred,  therefore,  that  they  exist  according  to  his  pleasure.  In 
Acts  XV.  18,  it  is  said.  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  tlu 
beginning  of  the  world :  and,  in  Psalm  civ.  31 ,  The  Lord  shall  rejoiu 
tn  his  works.  It  cannot  be  true,  that  God  will  rejoice  in  his  worii, 
unless  they  are  agreeable  to  his  pleasure ;  nor  any  farther  than 
they  are  agreeable  to  his  pleasure ;  for  this  would  be  to  sup- 
pose, that  he  takes  pleasure  in  that,  which  is  not  agreeable  to  his 
pleasure;  or  is  pleased  with  that,  which  does  not  please  him.  As 
all  his  works  were  known  to  him  from  the  beginnings  so  they  were 
certainly  agreeable  to  his  pleasure  from  the  beginning :  else  it  could 
not  be  ioreKnown,  and  foretold,  that  he  will  rejoice  in  them. 

That  the  actions  of  moral  beings  are  foreknown  by  God  is  unan- 
swerably evident  from  the  fact,  that  almost  all  the  prophecies  in  tht 
Scriptures  art  either  predictions  of  the  voluntary  acts  of  such  be- 
ings ^  or  of  eventsy  accomplished  by  their  voluntary  actions;  or  of 
eventSj  which  without  these  actions  could  never  exist.  The  deluge 
was  absolutely  predicted  to  Jioah,  one  hundred  and  twenty  yean 
before  it  took  place ;  but,  had  mankind  repented  in  that  penod,  the 
deluge  would  not  have  existed.  If,  then,  God  had  not  certainly 
foreknown,  that  men  would  not  repent  •,  he  could  not  have  certainly 
foretold  the  deluge.  God  predicted  the  apostacy  of  the  Edomitcs; 
the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt;  the  remsal  of  Pharaokio 
let  them  go ;  their  return  to  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  the  revolt  often 
Tribes  from  Solomon  ;  the  ruin  of  their  empire  by  Nebuchadwi- 
zar;  their  captivity ;  their  return;  and  their  final  destruction  by 
the  Romans;  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  ;  the  erection  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  a  vast  multitude  of  other  events, 
which  cannot  now  be  mentioned.  These  events  were  not  only  the 
voluntary  actions  of  men,  or  the  result  of  them,  but  involved  mou- 
sands  of  millions  of  such  actions,  which  preceded  them,  and  were 
necessary  to  their  existence.  All  these  must  have  been  perfectly 
foreknown  by  God ;  or  the  events  could  not,  with  either  truth,  or 
certainty,  have  been  foretold.  These  actions,  thus  foreknown, 
were  either  agreeable,  or  contrary,  to  the  pleasure  of  God;  that 
is,  upon  the  whole.  If  they  were  contrary  to  his  pleasure ;  it  was 
contrary  to  his  pleasure,  that  they  should  exist.  Either,  then,  the 
cause  of  their  existence  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  bring  them  in- 
to being,  when  he  chose  that  they  should  not  exist :  or  he  chose 
that  they  should  exist,  contrary  to  his  own  pleasure ;  or,  in  other 
words,  his  own  choice. 

Christ  is  said  by  St.  Peter  to  have  been  delivered  to  the  Jews  h/fhe 
determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God*    If  this  declaration 
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can  need  proof;  it  is  found  abundantly  in  the  numerous  predictions 
of  this  event,  contained  in  the  Old  Testament-  Christ  is  said  to 
have  been  slain^  that  Isj  in  the  purpose  of  God,  from  the  fornida-- 
tian  of  the  worlds  The  caUing,  sanctificatioHj  conversion,  and  sal- 
vulion,  of  the  Chiistian  Church,  are  said  to  be  according  io  the  Her* 
nal  purpose  of  God^  A  vast  multiiude  of  declarations,  importing 
the  same  diings  generally,  might  be  added  to  these,  were  it  neces- 
sary. But  I  shall  only  observe  further,  under  this  head,  that  the 
works  of  Creation  and.  Providence  are  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures 
as  parts  of  one  great  plan,  universally  devised,  and  conducted,  ac* 
cording  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God  5  extending  to  the  clodiing  of 
grass  and  the  falling  of  sparrowSj  the  government  of  this  world  and 
the  regulation  of  the  heavens. 

MIy,  Ishalinow  consider  some  of  the  DifficuHieSy  whidi  result 
from  a  denial  of  this  doctrine. 

That  God  made  all  beings,  will  not  here  be  questioned.  When 
kemade  them,  he  either  made  them  with,  or  without,  a  design.  If 
ht  acted  withmU  design,  he  acted  without  wisdom  j  and  was  ihere- 
ibre  originally  unwise,  or  unpossessed  of  wisdom:  for  nothing  is 
iaore  absolute  folly,  or  indicates  more  an  entire  destitution  of  wis- 
dom, than  to  act  without  design  \  or  without  an  end ;  and  especial- 
ly to  do  such  great  and  wonderful  thingSj  for  so  long  a  perickd, 
without  any  end  in  view* 

If  God  acted  wiih  design  in  the  Creation  of  all  things;  he  either 
provided  for  the  certain  accomplishment  of  the  end,  which  he  had  in 
view  ;  or  he  did  not.  U  he  did  not^  it  was  because  he  was  either 
Wftable^  or  unwilling^  to  do  it*  If  he  was  unable^  it  was  either  be- 
cause he  knew  not  the  means  of  doing  it,  or  because  he  had  not 
power  to  bring  them  to  pass.  In  the  former  case,  we  deny  his 
Omniscience  5  in  the  latter,  his  Omnipotence,  When  we  behold 
the  wonderful  contrivance  of  the  endless  multitude  of  things  in 
Creation  and  Providence,  we  cannot,  in  the  exercise  of  Reason, 
doubt  his  Omniscience,  When  wc  call  to  mind,  that  they  were 
brought  into  existence  by  his  power,  we  cannot  doubt  his  Oroni- 
polence-  He,  who  contrived  the  Universe,  plainly  knows  all 
things :  He,  who  made  it,  can  plainly  do  all  things,  which  in  their 
nature  are  possible. 

If  God  toas  miwilling  to  provide  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
end,  TDhich  he  proposed  in  the  Creation  of  all  things  ;  it  was  either 
because  that  end  was  not  sitfficientlt/  dear  to  Aim,  or  because  the  ac* 
complishment  of  it  required  more  labour  and  self-denial  than  its 
importance  woiild  justify.  The  end  could  not  but  be  sufficiently 
dear  to  him,  God  certainly  coidd  propose  to  himself  an  end  of 
infinite  value;  viz,  the  promotion  of  infinite  good-  If  he  did  not 
propose  this  end  \  it  was  not  because  he  was  unable  to  propose  it, 
out  because  he  was  unwilhng.  If  he  was  unwilling  to  propose  this 
end^  when  it  was  in  full  view  before  him ;  he  was  not  only  desti- 
tute of  infinite  benevolence  5  but,  I  apprehend,  wholly  destitute  of 
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all  benevolence ;  since,  in  this  case,  he  preferred  a  good,  which 
was  comparatively  nothing,  (as  being  finite)  to  that  which  was  in 
finite.    If  he  is  infinitelv  benevolent,  and  did  actually^  propose,  as 
the  end  of  creating  and  governing  the  universe,  an  innnite  good; 
then  to  him  this  end  was  mfinitely  dear. 

He  was  not  prevented  from  providing  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end  because  of  the  labour  j  or  self -denial  j  which  it  would  reqmru 
To  infinite  benevolence,  no  effort  of  choice  can  be  laborious,  or 
self-denying ;  to  Omniscience,  no  effort  of  contrivance  ;  and  to  Om- 
nipotence, no  effort  of  execution.  The  Infinite  Mind  acts,  of  course, 
with  perfect  ease.  The  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  faintetk 
notj  neither  is  weary. 

If  God  did  provide  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end,  which  he  had 
in  view  ;  then  it  will  either  be  accomplished,  or  it  will  not.  If  it 
will  be  accomplished,  the  means,  provided  for  this  purpose,  are  all 
of  the  proper  nature,  and  will  operate  in  the  proper  manner,  for 
its  accomplishment.  In  other  words,  they  will  sustain  precisely' 
that  nature,  and  operate  in  that  manner,  which  was  intended  by  the? 
Infinite  Mind,  when  the  end  was  proposed,  and  the  means  wer^ 
selected  for  bringing  it  to  pass.  Of  course,  both  the  end,  and  ih^ 
means,  were  from  the  beginning  known,  proposed,  chosen,  and  de- 
termined, by  God. 

He,  therefore,  who  denies  this  doctrine,  will,  I  think,  find  the  de- 
nial followed  by  the  immoveable  difficulty  of  being  obliged,  at  the 
same  time,  to  deny  the  absolute  perfection,  and  infinity,  of  the  di- 
vine power,  knowledge,  or  goodness. 

Further ;  if  the  actions  of  voluntary  beings  are  not,  upon  the 
whole,  such  as  God  originally  chose  they  should  be ;  it  must  be 
either  because  he  did  not  know  what  they  would  be  ;  or,  knowing 
this,  did  not  choose  to  prevent  their  existence.  If  he  did  not  origin- 
ally know  what  they  would  be ;  then  his  creatures  commimicate  to 
him  continually  new  ideas ;  and  those,  in  endless  multitudes.  Of 
course,  his  views  change  daily ;  and,  instead  of  being  Omniscient 
originally,  and  eternally,  he  is  not  now,  nor  will  he  ever  be  Omnis- 
cient ;  but  will,  throughout  Eternity,  receive  continual  and  vast  ac- 
cessions of  knowledge,  communicated  to  him  by  his  voluntary 
creatures  ;  who,  in  this  case,  devise  what  before  he  did  not  know, 
and  act  what  before  he  never  conceived.  In  this  case  also,  his 
knowledge  must,  like  ours,  be  successive,  and  mutable.  Nay,  as 
his  mind  is  the  greatest  of  all  minds,  and  must,  according  to  this 
supposition,  continually  imbibe  knowledge ;  so,  fi'om  its  extent  and 
comprehension,  it  must  imbibe  knowledge  incalculably  faster,  and 
be  more  rapidly  mutable,  than  that  of  any  other  being  whatever. 

Further ;  as  the  views  of  God  continually  enlarge,  and  change ; 
so  it  is  plain,  that,  together  with  his  views,  his  disposition  must 
change  with  respect  to  particular  things,  and  ultimately  with  re- 
spect to  his  whole  system ;  and  that  his  administrations,  and  his 
measures,  must  in  the  same  manner  also  change.    New  objects 
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fluous,  and  nothing  defective ;  in  a  word,  that  there  be  just  suck 
means,  and  so  many  of  them,  as  will  perfectly  accomplish  the  end, 
and  that  there  be  nothing  more.  But,  in  the  case  supposed,  the 
actions  of  voluntary  beings,  unless  accordant  with  the  pleasure  of 
God,  can  in  no  wise  sustain  the  character  of  proper  parts  of  a  per- 
fect svstem.  Just  so  far,  as  they  vary  from  tnis  pleasure,  they 
vary  irom  the  character  specified.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  God 
is  both  able,  and  disposed,  to  plan  a  perfect  system  of  good.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  he  certainly  has  planned  such  a  system. 
Whatever  accords  not  with  his  pleasure,  upon  the  whole,  accords 
not  with  this  system ;  this  being  the  thing,  which  is  agreeable  to 
his  pleasure ;  but  must  be  defective,  or  superfluous ;  out  of  place, 
or  out  of  time ;  aside  from,  or  contrary  to,  the  perfection  of  the 
system.  Consequently,  if  the  actions  of  voluntary  beings  be  not, 
upon  the  whole,  accorclant  with  the  pleasure  of  God ;  he  was  not 
only  unassured  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  end,  which  he  pro- 
posed in  creating  and  governing  the  universe ;  but  he  entered  upon 
this  great  work  without  knowing,  that  it  would  be  accomplished; 
and  was  originally  certain,  that  the  perfect  good,  which  ne  pro- 
posed, would  never  exist. 

Those,  who  deny  this  doctrine,  are  therefore,  unless  I  am  de- 
ceived, forced  bv  their  denial  to  acknowledge,  that  God  is  a  limit- 
ed, mutable,  and  dependent  being ;  and  that  he  orignally  was,  and 
ever  must  be,  uncertain  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  end, 
proposed  in  bis  works ;  or  rather  that  he  ever  was,  and  will  be 
certain,  that  it  can  never  be  accomplished.  The  magnitude  oi 
these  difficulties  I  need  not  explain. 
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THB  BKCR^ES    or    GOD* 


Joi  s^t  l3,r^BuihtUin&nemind ;  and  ieft#  can  turn  4imf  und  wAof  Ait  Jvit| 
wirethj  even  ihtU  h*  thtth* 

In  my  last  discourse  I  asserted,  from  these  words,  the  folU 
iflg  Doctrine ; 

That  all  things  J  both  beivgi  and  evcnti^  exist  in  exact  accordi 
mith  the  purpose^  pieastarcj  c^r,  what  is  commonly  called  the  Deci 
*/ God- 
In  discussing  this  doctrine,  I  mentioned,  that  I  should  attomf 
L  To  Explain  it; 
IL  To  Prove  itj  and 

III.  To  answer  the  objections,  commonly  made  against  it* 
Under  the  first  head,  after  having  mentioned  several  erroiid 
opinions,  and  forms  of  phraseology,  frequently  adopted  conci 
ing  this  subject,  I  expressed  my  own  views  of  it  in  ihia  maniT 
What  is  commoniv  inttnded  ht^  the  Decrees  ofGod^  is  that  choici 
pltastirty  of  the  juivine  Mind^  etemttUi^  ana  unchangeably  ink tl 
tn  ii^  by  which  all  things  art  brought  into  being. 

Under  the  second  ncad,  I  alleg&d  seviral  direct  argummti 
st^ort  of  the  doctrine;  and  thtn  suggested  several  difficidm 
^^hich  result  from  denying  it,     Thcse^  by  proving  the  eo/tu^rsj 
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1  St.  It  is  objected^  that  the  general  doctrine  of  this  discourse^  'm 
equivalent  to  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  Fate  or  Destiny. 

The  Fate  of  the  Stoics j  as  explained  by  Cicero^  was  of  this  na- 
ture. These  Philosophers  supposed  a  series,  and  it  would  seem 
an  eternal  one,  in  which  each  hnk  of  the  vast  chain  was  the  effect 
of  the  preceding,  and  the  cause  of  the  succeeding,  one :  every  link 
being  alternately  a  cause  and  effect.  These  causes,  so  far  as  I 
understand  the  subject,  (for  it  is  not  very  clear,  that  we  understand 
precisely  what  was  the  Stoical  doctrine,  nor  that  the  Stoics  under- 
stood, or  united  in,  it  themselves)  were  not  considered  by  them  as 
either  intelligent,  or  voluntary ;  but  as  merely  coerced  by  those 
which  preceded,  and  as  coercing  those  which  followed.  In  other 
words,  the  doctrine  was  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Atheists 
concerning  an  eternal  series,  which  was  exploded  in  a  former  Dis- 
course.* To  the  irresistible  eflScacy  of  this  series  of  causes,  the 
Gods,  acknowledged  by  the  Stoics,  were  absolutely  subjected; 
and  Jupiter  himself,  their  supreme  Ruler,  was  utterly  unable  to  re- 
sist, divert,  or  at  all  change,  the  order  of  things,  brought  to  pass 
by  the  compulsion  of  this  fate,  or  Destiny. 

He,  who  can  find  any  resemblance  between  this  doctnne,  and 
that  on  which  the  present  discourse  is  founded,  must  find  it  by  the 
aid  of  an  mgenuity,  to  which  I  can  make  no  claim.  I  fireely  own, 
that  I  cannot  perceive  any  similarity  between  an  unintelligent  and 
involuntary  series  of  causes,  compelling  by  natural  necessity,  or 
coercion,  the  existence  of  their  consequent  effects,  and  controlling 
by  inevitable  necessity  the  actions  of  both  Gods  and  Men ;  ana 
the  fi'ee,  wise,  and  voluntary,  agency  of  the  infinitely  intelligent 
and  benevolent  Mind,  originally  planning,  and  steadily  executing, 
a  system  of  infinite  good,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  bound- 
less wisdom,  and  perfect  pleasure.  I  cannot  perceive  a  similarity, 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  discern  in  what  the  professed  difficulty 
lies ;  or  what  the  real  objection  is,  which  I  am  required  to  answer. 
I  shall  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  waiting  until  I  shall  find  the 
objection  so  stated,  as  either  to  induce  me  to  acknowledge  its 
force,  or  enable  me  to  attempt  a  refiitation. 

2dly.  It  is  objected^  that  this  doctrine  exhibits  God  as  the  Authot 
of  sin. 

To  the  phrase,  Author  of  *m,  very  different  meanings  are  an- 
nexed by  different  persons.  In  order  to  meet  this  objection,  there- 
fore, with  any  hope  of  success,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  die  first 
place,  to  determine  the  true  meaning  of  the  phraseology.  Some 
persons  understand  by  it  the  immediate  and  efficient  Cause  of  sinful 
volitions :  others,  not  only  mean  the  efficient,  but  the  guilty^  Cause  of 
such  volitions :  others,  still,  such  a  Causey  as  in  any  manntry  how- 
ever  remote  j  lays  a  foundation  for  the  existence  of  sin :  and  others,  a 
Cause^  supposed  to  be  intelligent^  whichj  when  possessed  of  sufficient 

*  See  Sermon  IL 
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PTOfr  to  prevent  the  existence  of  sin,  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  it, 
Wben  it  is  saidj  that  this  doctrine  exhibits  God  as  the  Author  of 
*.  im ;  I  shallj  for  the  present,  consider  the  phrase,  as  used  m  one^  or 
^  iolAj  0/  the  two  frst  of  these  senses;  and  regard  the  objector  as 
H  intending,  that,  according  to  this  doctrinej  God  is  either  the  guilty^ 
"  or  guiltless^  immediate^  and  efficient^  cause  of  smfid  volitions  in  his 
\  cfmtures :  In  other  words,  that  he  constrains,  or  compels  ihtm  to 
tin.  That  the  doctrinej  which  I  have  defended,  involves  this  con* 
seouencej  1  cannot  perceive,  nor  admit. 

To  support  the  objection,  it  must  be  shown,  that  God  cannot 
willj  and  accomplish,  the  existence  of  voluntary  agents,  who,  act- 
ing Ireely,  shall  nevertheless  act  in  exact  accordance  with  what  is, 
L     upon  the  whole,  his  pleasure;  and  who,  in  the  circumstances  in 
W     which  they  are  severally  placed^  and  with  the  attributes  which 
r      they  severally  possess,  wnll,  with  perfect  freedom,  contribulej  each 
kisproper  part  and  efficiency,  towards  the  promotion  of  the  infinite 
gocJd,  originally  proposed  as  the  end  of  the  divine  system.     But 
*his,  I  apprehend,  has  never  been,  and  never  wilf  be,  shown.     It 
'^mt  be  proved,  that  in  the  infinite  multitude  of  possible  free  agents, 
Pt^sent  to  the  view  of  the  divine  Mind,  there  were  none,  possessed 
*^f  such  attributes,  and  capable  of  being  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances, as,  while  they  acted  with  perfect  freedom,  would  also  per- 
'^cily  accomphsh  the  purposes  of  the  divine  pleasure.     No  man 
^^1,  I  presume,  attempt  to  prove  this  position.    If  it  be  granted, 
'^hatsuch  agents  were  possible,  and  that  the  Infinite  Mind  discerned 
^eir  nature  and  character ;  it  must,  in  order  to  support  the  objec- 
lion,  be  proved,  that  God,  having  these  agents  in  full  view,  chose 
liot  to  select  them,  and  bring  them  into  existence.     But  this,  I  pre- 
sume^ will  not  be  admitted  by  the  objector  himself.     Till  this  can 
be  done,  however,  the  objection  cannot  be  maintained. 

That  Sin  is  in  the  world,  and  that  the  world,  with  all  which  it 
contains,  is  under  the  government  of  God,  in  some  sense  or  other, 
must  be  acknowledged  by  the  objector  himself;  unless,  on  the  one 
hand^  he  denies  the  divine  government  absolutely,  or,  on  the  other, 
the  distinction  between  moral  good  and  evil.  Sin  has,  therefore, 
entered  the  world  in  some  manner  or  other,  while  it  was  under  the 
divine  government.  There  are  three  wa^s^  m  which  men  have  at- 
tempted  to  explain  the  c?t^ai//y,  involved  in  this  fact*  Some  per- 
sons assert,  that  by  his  direct  efficiency^  God  caused^  others j  that  he 
permitted ;  and  others  stiilj  that  he  could  not  prevent  its  existence* 

That  God  could  not  prevent  the  existence  of  sin  cannot  be 
tnaintained*  He  has  prevented  it  in  the  angels^  vsho  kept  their  first 
estate.  He  prevented  it  in  the  person  of  Christ;  who  in  his  human 
nature  knew  no  sin.  He  has  promised,  that  he  will  prevent  it,  and 
he  will  therefore  certainly  prevent  it,  in  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect  in  the  heavens™  Should  it  be  said,  that  these  beings,  by 
their  own  voluntary  agency,  and  without  any  interference  or  influ- 
ence on  the  part  of  God^  continue  in  a  state  of  hoUness ,  I  an- 
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>urr.  lli:i!  l]ii>  -iippo-liion  iillrci^  imt  thr  ])()int  nt  nil;  for  Coi] 
|)l;iiiilv  (M^iild  liiivc  ci-ciifrfl  csfM'y  nioriil  n^cnt  A\ith  CAacdv  ihu 
same  attributes,  and  placed  them  in  exactly  the  same  circumstan- 
ces, with  those  several  virtuous  beings,  who  persist  in  holiness. 
Whatever  we  suppose  to  be  the  means,  by  wnich  they  are  pre- 
served  firom  sin ;  those  very  means  he  certainly  coukl  nave  used, 
to  preserve  in  the  same  effectual  manner  all  others. 

Beyond  this,  he  has  not  only  continued  holiness  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  his  creatures ;  but  has  restored  it  to  vast  multitudes,  who 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  hopeless  guilt  and  pollution.  This  feet  "^^ 
is  a  proof,  that  he  could  have  continued  it  in  the  minds  of  these  -''  ^ 
creatures,  if  he  had  judged  this  conduct  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  wise  -7  ^ 
andeood  for  him  to  pursue.  ^_ 

That  God  by  an  immediate  agency  of  his  own,  creates  the  sinfiu  r* 
volitions  of  mankind^  is  a  doctrine,  not  warranted,  in  my  view,  ^^ 
either  by  Reason,  or  Revelation.  There  are,  I  know,  many  re-  ^^^-** 
spectable  men  in  modern  times,  and  particularly  in  our  own  coon-  ^^^'^ 
try,  as  there  have  been  at  other  times,  and  in  other  countries,  ^ 
who  have  thought  this  the  easiest  way  of  arriving  at  satisfaction  '-  -^ 
concerning  this  abstruse  subject.  I  cannot,  as  some  persons  have  "^ 
thought  it  proper  to  do,  attribute  to  these  men  evil  designs.  In  ^ 
many  instances,  at  least,  they  appear  to  give  as  unquestionable  -^ 
proofs  of  piety  and  virtue,  as  are  given  by  any  others ;  and  to  (^^  '^  ' 
vote  their  labours  as  cheerfully,  and  faithfully,  to  the  promotion  of  ^' 
truth  and  righteousness,  in  the  world.  Still,  I  cannot  accord  with  ^ 
this  doctrine  ;  nor  hesitate  to  believe,  that  they  have  in  several  in-  ^ 
stances  darkened  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge*     There  is  a  *" 

bound,  as  I  have  remarked  before,  beyond  which  me  mind  cannot 
pass ;  and  it  is  as  easily  found  in  investigating  this  subject,  as  in 
any  course  of  human  inquiry.     The  metaphysical  nature  of  Moral         ^ 
Agency,  both  in  God  and  his  creatures,  is  a  subject,  perhaps  a^ 
tenuous,  as  difficult  to  be  fastened  upon,  and  as  easily  evanescem^^ 
from  the  mind,  as  any,  which  we  attempt  to  examine.    This,  ^ 
think,  is  unanswerably  evident  from  the  fact,  that  no  attemp 
thoroughly  to  explain  it,  has  given  extensive  satisfaction,  even  tc:^^ 
philosophical  men,  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  Theology  of  a  part  of  this  country  appears  to  me  to  b^^^ 
verging,  insensibly,  perhaps,  to  those  who  are  chiefly  concerned^    \ 
but  with  no  very  gradual  step,  towards  a  Pantheism,  difTering,  ma^ — '-' 
terially,  in  one  particular  only,  from  that  of  Spinosa.     He  held,^  -' 
that  the  Universe^  which  he  supposed  to  be  matter,  and  which  he  divi-^^^ 
ded  into  cogitative  or  intelligent,  and  incogitative,  was  God;  anJ^^^ 
that  the  several  parts  of  it  were  no  other  than  separate  parts  of  tht^^ 
same  great  and  Universal  Being.     Thus  he  excluded  the  existence^^^ 
of  all  creatures ;  and  of  any  work  of  creation,  as  well  as  all  that^^^ 
which  is  usually  meant  by  the  providence  and  government  of  thc^^^ 
Creator.    The  Theology,  to  wnich  I  have  referred,  teaches,  tha^^ 
6od  is  immaterial,  intelligent  and  infnite  /  but  denies,  with  Spinosa^*^ 
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tk  existmce  of  Jtnite^  inteiligent  beings^  a$  wdl  as  nf  ihose^  which 
Tst  mU  bodies  ;  declaring^  that  what  men  usuali^^  call  minds ^  or  gpi* 
tffij  are  no  other  than  coniinutd  chains ^  or  successions ^  of  ideas  and 
txtrcises^  created  immediatili/^  and  sttccessivdtfj  h^  the  Infinite 
Mnd,  The  sarne  reason  is  alleged  by  this  system  for  the  exclu- 
iion  of  finite  agents  from  existence,  which  was  alleged  by  Spinosa 
for  excluding  me  existence  of  such  agents,  as  wciras  an  InfinitCj 
ImmMerial  OnCj  from  his  system  ^  viz,  that  mankhid  cann^jt  con* 
ct\v€  of  stick  things  J  nor  comprehend  their  nature:  a  reason,  which, 
if  admitted,  will  indeed  exclude  from  our  belief,  and  reception,  al- 
nipst  every  doctrinep  Particularly,  an  this  ground  we  ought  cer- 
tainly to  deny  the  existence  of  the  Infinite  Agent. 

As  I  propose  to  consider  the  principal  subject  of  these  remarks 

w  a  discourse,  devoted  to  it,  it  will  be  improper  to  anticipate,  liere^ 

K^e  things  which  I  design  to  include  in  that  discourse.     It  will  be 

ff*Ufficient,  for  the  present  purpose,  to  observe,  that  the  Scriptures 

^fij^ctly  inform  us,  that  God  is  the  Author  of  holiness,  and  this  in 

*^iiy  forms,  and  with  great  emphasis  5  that  they  no  where  assert, 

^at  he  is  the  Author  of  sin,  in  the  sense  now  under  consideration  5 

^Dd  that  they  every  where  attribute  blame  to  man,  as  tJie  guilty , 

^Dd,  in  my  view,  tne  efficient,  cause,  of  his  ow^n  sins.     A  plain 

^an,  reading  the  Scriptures,  never,  I  presume,  derived  from  thera 

\he  doctrine,  that  God  creates  the  sins  of  men.     Nor  can  he,  with- 

<Dut  great  pains-taking,  and  previous  perplexity*  be  induced  to  ad- 

Hiit  it  as  a  part  of  his  creed.     And  let  it  be  remembered,  as  a  very 

just  and  very  important  remark  of  Doddridge^  that  the  plain  sense 

of  the  Scriptures,  or  that  which  naturally  strikes  the  minds  of  plain 

men  as  the  real  meaning,  is  almost  of  coui-se  the  true  fcense* 

The  existence  of  finite  agents  is  at  least  as  conceivable,  and  ad- 
missible, as  that  of  an  infinite  Agent;  and  certainly  involves  no 
greater  difficulties.  Accordingly,  this  has  been  tlie  universal  doc- 
trine of  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  the  only  obvious  exhibition  of 
the  Scriptures,  concerning  this  subject*  The  common  objection 
Concerning  this  doctrine,  is  certainly  trifling  and  groundless  5  viz, 
tkit  it  makes  creatures  independent  of  i heir  Creator^  Can  he  be  in- 
ciopendent,  whose  existence,  attributes,  and  consequently  actions, 
depend  absolutely  on  the  will  of  another^  and  who  can  be, and  do, 
Nothing,  but  what  that  other  is  pleased  to  permit  ? 

Satisfied  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  on  which,  however,  I  mean 
to  dwell  more  particularly  hereafter,  I  adopt  witliout  hesitation  the 
Second  of  these  methods  of  explaining  the  introduction  of  Sin  into 
the  world  ^  and  unite  with  those,  who  assert,  that  God  permitted  the 
^txistence  of  Sin  ;  or  in  the  Scriptural  language,  (hat  he  has  in  times 
pUBi  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways^  It  has  not  ever 
been  proved*  that  these  ways  are  not  their  own,  in  the  most  abso- 
lute sense ;  nor  in  the  strictest  metaphysical  language,  that  God 
has  not  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  them  5  nor  that  mis,  connect- 
ed with  such  a  superintendence  and  control,  as  invariably  directs 
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their  conduct  to  ultimate  good,  and  prevents  it  firom  terminating  in 
ultimate  evil,  is  not  the  whole  of  the  immediate  agency  of  God,  so 
far  as  sin  is  concerned.  That  this  scheme  does  not  in  any  degree 
exhibit  God  as  the  Author  of  Sin,  in  either  of  the  two  first  senses, 
must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged  by  evciy  man,  who  believes  in  the 
perfections  and  government  of  God.  That  he  has  permitted  Sin, 
and  has  not  prevented  its  existence,  are  facts  so  evident,  that  they 
cannot  become  the  subject  of  serious  debate.  At  the  same  time,  I 
cannot  but  observe,  that  those,  who,  when  they  speak  of  God  as 
the  Author  of  Sin,  mean  to  indicate  these  facts  as  the  import  of  this 
phrase,  use  language  in  an  unwarrantable,  and,  in  my  view,  dan- 
gerous and  mischievous  manner. 

3dly.  It  is  objected^  that  this  doctrine  destroys  the  Free  Agency  of 
rational  creatures. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived,  that  manv  of  the  observations,  made 
under  the  last  heacl,  materially  affect  this  also.  Indeed  these  two 
objections  are  so  connected  in  their  nature,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
consider  one  of  them,  to  any  extent,  without  anticipating,  in  some 
degree,  the  consideration  of  the  other.  To  the  observations,  which 
I  have  already  made,  I  shall,  however,  add  several  others,  pecu- 
liarly referring  to  this  objection. 

There  are  but  two  ways^  in  which  the  agency  of  God  can  be  sup- 
posed by  the  objectors  to  lessen,  or  destroy,  the  free  agency  of  his 
creatures.  One  is  by  compelling j  or  constraining^  their  actions :  the 
other  J  by  rendering  the  existence  of  their  actions  certain,  before  they 
take  place.  That  God  compels,  or  constrains,  the  actions  of  hu 
creatures ;  of  men  for  example ;  certainly  cannot  be  shown,  nor 
even  pretended ;  unless  the  compulsion  exists  in  his  decrees.  Nor 
can  it  be  shown  to  exist  in  his  decrees,  unless  it  is  involved  in  the* 
nature  of  his  decrees,  as  such ;  or,  in  other  words,  unless  the  doc- 
trine of  this  discourse  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  free  agency 
m  creatures.  This,  I  presume,  is  the  real  opinion  of  those,  who 
bring  the  objection,  now  under  consideration.  They  regaid  the 
supposition,  that  God  has  planned  a  certain  system  of  things  accord' 
%ng  to  his  own  pleasure^  and  that  he  has  made,  and  placed,  men  m 
siu:h  a  manner,  as  that  they  will  certainly  do  those  things,  and  those 
only,  which  will  accord  with  that  pleasure,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine,  that  they  are  free  agents. 

To  this  objection,  to  which  I  have  intended  to  give  its  true  hn- 

?ort,  and  full  force,  it  is  commonly  answered,  that  the  doctrine,  which 
have  attempted  to  support,  is  capable  of  being  clearly  proved,  both 
from  Reason  and  Revelation  ;  and  that  men  are  intuitively  conscious 
of  their  own  free  agency,  being  irresistibly  sensible,  that  they  act 
spontaneously,  and  without  any  coercion,  or  constraint*  Both  doc* 
trines  being,  therefore,  true,  and  certain,  it  is  jusdy  alleged,  tluit  they 
are  of  course  consistent  with  each  other. 

It  would  seem,  that  this  answer  might  as  well  satisfy  the  mind  in 
the  present  case,  as  in  numerous  others,  in  which  we  perceive  pro- 
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itions  to  be  true,  but  are  unable  to  discern  the  nature  of  their  I 
:ual  connexion.  Butj  as  the  objection  is  stiJl  insisted  on,  and! 
cos  to  have  no  small  weight  in  the  minds  of  many  persons,  it  I 
not  be  improper  for  me  to  offer  some  further  considerations  on  I 
subiect,  I 

ill  tnose,  who  make  the  objection,  agree  as  well  as  others,  that  I 
pasH^le  for  a  finite  agent  ^  possessed  of  cer  lain  mpposabh  attri^l 
^j  and  placed  in  certain  snppo sable  circumstances^  to  be  free  in  I 
ahsoiuie  sense.  I  shall  take  this  for  granted  j  because,  other- 
»5  the  objection  itself,  and  the  debate  founded  on  it,  can  have 
her  place  J  nor  meaning.  We  will  suppose,  then,  such  an  agent 
tist  /  and  to  act^  while  he  livedo  in  a  manner  perfectly  free : 
f«y  at  the  same  time^  na  being  knew  at  all^  in  what  manner  he 
id  act  in  anv  case  whatever^  until  his  actions  Imd  ejctsted.  In  this 
^  he  would  undoubtedly  be  allowed  to  possess  all  possible 
antages  for  acting  with  perfect  freedom.  Lest  I  should  not  be 
ight  to  be  sufficiently  particularjl  will  suppose  his  actions  fo  be  alt 
yiuteltf  contingent  f  because  some  Philosophers  suppose  contin- 
cy  to  be  an  indispensable  and  inseparable  attribute  of  a  free 
on.  We  will,  now,  in  the  second  place,  suppose  this  agent ^ 
tout  any  change  in  his  powers^  or  his  circumstances^  in  any  other 
}ectj  to  have  all  his  actions j  whichy  according  to  the  former  sup- 
it  ion  are  the  freest  possible^  foreknown  by  God^  or  some  other  he* 
f  I  ask,  whether  they  would  be  at  all  the  less  free,  in  conse- 
jnce  of  being  thus  foreknown  ?  The  powers j  the  circumstances,  I 
I  the  actions,  of  this  agent,  remain  exactly  the  same  as  before : 
.  himself  ffor  that  is  included  in  the  supposition^ " 
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as  mere  contingencies ;  and  is  declared  by  a  writer  of  respectability 
to  have  merited  the  thanks  of  the  learned  world  for  this  discovery. 
For  myself,  I  confess,  that  I  not  only  discern  no  indispensable  con* 
nexion  between  contingency  and  freedom  of  action;  but  no  con- 
nexion at  all  J  nor  any  possibility,  that  human  actions,  or  any  thiog 
else,  should  V  rrmt)nc"^nt.  Sn  fj^r  ns;  T  r;iTi  s^e^  the  admission  oi 
casual,  or  conungent,  existence,  musi,  li  we  would,  make  our  prin- 
ciples consistent,  be  by  consequence  the  admission  of  it  in  all  cases 
wnatever. 

Aeain ;  we  will  suppose,  that  the  actions  of  the  agent  already  nc- 
cifiedj  which  are  thus  foreknown  by  Godj  are  perceived  by  Atm,  altOj 
to  be  exactly  agreeable  to  his  pleasure.  Will  this  circumstance  af- 
fect the  freedom  of  agency  ?  Surely  it  will  not  be  asserted,  nor 
beUeved,  that  actions,  in  oraer  to  be  free,  must  contravene  the  plea- 
sure of  God.  As  I  presume  this  proposition  was  never  advainced 
by  anv  man;  and  as  it  is  an  obvious  absurdity  in  itself;  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  consider  it  as  being  an  absurdity.  It  is  dierefore 
clear,  that  the  actions  of  a  voluntary  agent  may  be  certainly  fort- 
known  by  God  to  be  exactly  agreeable  to  his  pleasure,  and  yet  be  at- 
tended with  the  highest  possible  freedom. 

That  God  knows  all  things,  the  knowledge  of  which  involves  not 
a  contradiction ;  and  that  the  foreknowledge  of  human  actions  does 
not  involve  a  contradiction ;  I  here  consider  as  undisputed. 

I  have,  I  flatter  myself,  made  it  suflSciently  evident,  that  God's 
foreknowledge  of  voluntary  actions  does  in  no  respect  lessen,  or 
aflfect,  their  freedom ;  although  it  renders  their  future  existence  ab- 
solutely certain.  But  it  will  be  said,  by  some  persons  at  least, 
that  the  diflBculty  does  not  lie  here ;  but  in  the  fact,  that  God  has 
willed  the  existence  of  human  agents^  and  their  actions  ;  and  that  it 
is  his  formation  of  them  in  such  a  manner^  as  to  accomplish  certain 
purposes  of  his  own,  which  prevents  j  or  destroy  Sj  the  freedom  in  ques^ 
tion. 

To  remove  the  diflBculty,  presented  by  this  observation,  I  wilL 
suppose  once  more  a  voluntary  agent  either  self  existent,  or  exist — 
ing  casually,  possessing  powers  of  understanding,  similar  in  their^ 
extent  to  those  of  angels,  or  of  men  ^  and  at  the  same  time  free  in  th^ 
highest  sense,  annexed  to  that  term.     Let  him  be  also  supposed  to^ 
be  known,  and  comprehended,  by  God  in  the  same  perfect  manner^ 
in  which  any  angel,  or  man,  is  known  by  him  ;  so  that  God  car» 
foresee  with  an  omniscient  survey,  and  absolute  certainty,  all  hi& 
future  actions.     At  the  same  time,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  Go<3i 
exercises  over  him  no  government,  or  influence,  whatever.     This 
being  will  undoubtedly  be  acknowledged  to  be  free,  even  by  those^ 
who  make  this  objection ;  because  he  was  neither  brought  into  ex- 
istence by  the  will  of  God ;  nor  is  controlled,  nor  influenced,  in  any 
manner  whatever,  by  any  will,  beside  his  own.     Let  me  further 
suppose,  what,  as  it  must  be  granted,  cannot  lessen,  nor  aflfect,  his 
freedom ;  that  all  his  actions,  thus  foreseen,  are  agreeable  to  the 
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divine  pleasure.     Now  let  me  ask,  whether  the  divine  Dmnis^ 
could  not  contrive,  and  ihe  divine  power  create,  a  being 
resembling  this,  which  1  have  here  supposed,  in  QY^ry  re 
except  that  he  was  not  self-existent,  nor  casually  existent ; 
perfect  a  copy,  that  he  would  differ  from  this  supposed  beil 
merically  only;  would  possess  the  same  attributes;  be  in  thi 
circumstances ;  and  perfomij  both  in  substance  and  mode, 
the  same  actions.    Were  this  supposed  being,  for  example 
placed  by  God  in  his  kingdom,  m  certain  circumstances,  a^ 
mg  a  certain  part,  in  the  system,  which  was  exactly  agre 
the  divine  pleas uro ;  would  not  the  created  being  who 
perfect  counterpart,  if  substituted  in  his  place,  perform  pr 
ihe  same  actions,  wilh  the  same  faculties,  and  the  same  ^ 
The  only  difference  between  them  would  be,  that  he,  who  \\ 
sually  existent,  would  perform  these  actions  in  consequel 
possessing  such  and  such  attributes,  without  having  been  q 
lor  this  purpose;  while  the  other  would  perform  them,  in  I 

Juence  of  having  been  thus  created  with  the  very  same  attrl 
II  their  originy  I  grant,  these  beings  differ :  in  th*>ir  nature^ 
t*r,  and  attrihuksj  they  are  precisely  the  same.     But  their  I 
it  is  plain  J  cannot,  even  in  the  most  distant  manner,  affect  tl^ 
tributes,  or  their  actions.     These,  by  the  supposition,  are 
alike*     Ifj  therefore,  the  former  of  these  beings  is  free;  th^ 
is  equally  free.     If  the  actions  of  the  latter  are  foreknown  b;v 
equally  so  are  those  of  the  former ;  and  they  both  alike 
pfeasure. 

With  these  things  in  view,  it  must,  T  think,  be  evident,  ihl 
can  create  a  free  agent  ^  jvhost  actions  shall  ht  aii  fore  known  i 
flnrf  shall  exactly  accomplish  wlial  iSj  upon  the  whole^  his  plio 
If  these  things  are  just,  and  true  ;  the  doctrine  of  this  dis 
**Ci€S  not  destroy,  lessen,  nor  affect  in  any  manner,  the  free  J 
5>f  rational  creatures  ;  unless  It  can  be  shown,  as  I  am  well ; 
^^  never  can  be,  that  God  has  not  created  agtntSj  whose  alii 
**^c  agrttahle  to  this  repriaentation^     There  was  not,  indcec| 
*^nt  to  his  eye  a  self-cxistcnl,  nor  a  casually  existent,  ap 
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God.  Still  I  cannot  see,  that  this  conduct  is  wise,  rational,  or  de- 
fensible ;  nor  that  the  doctrine  includes  in  itself  any  discourage- 
ment, which  will  not,  with  as  good  reason,  flow  from  that,  which  is 
opposed  to  it.  It  cannot  result  from  the  consideration,  that  the 
pleasure  of  God  controls  this  subject^  rather  than  our  own  pleasure. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  pleasure  of  God  is  more  wisely  and  benevo- 
lently formed  than  our  own ;  more  disposed  to  promote  our  sah-a- 
tion ;  and  more  able  to  contrive  the  best  means,  by  which  it  may 
be  accomplished.  This  we  never  could  have  done  ourselves ;  nor, 
if  we  were  able,  should  we  be  willing :  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
fact,  that,  after  the  wonderful  and  difficult  things,  which  have  been 
done  to  provide  salvation  for  us,  and  while  it  is  proffered  to  us 
freely  on  the  easiest  of  all  terms,  we  are  not  willing  to  accept  it. 
How  much  less  willing  should  we  have  been  to  go  throueh  the  la- 
bour and  sufferings,  could  wc  have  gone  through  them,  which  were 
necessary  to  procure  it  for  ourselves. 

On  the  other  hand^  if  wc  please  to  be  saved,  we  shall  now  be 
saved.  This  is  one  great  part  of  the  divine  pleasure.  There  is 
nothing,  which  prevents  us  from  being  saved,  but  our  own  inclina- 
tion ;  and  this  \^  ould  as  effectually  prevent  us  in  any  supposable 
circumstances.  Nor  could  wc  in  any  circumstances  possess  a 
greater  freedom  of  choice,  or  action,  with  respect  to  this  or  any 
other  subject,  than  we  now  possess.  Nor  is  there,  so  far  as  I 
know,  any  influence  from  God,  which  at  all  hinders  us  from  choos- 
ing salvation  with  all  that  freedom  of  action,  which  moral  beings 
can  possess.  It  will  be  observed,  I  speak  not  here  of  persons,  for 
their  incorrigible  obstinacv,  punished  with  judicial  blindness,  and' 
hardness  of  neart ;  though  it  is  to  be  questioned,  whether,  even  in 
this  case,  God  does  any  thing  morey  than  leave  them  to  themselves. 
The  language  of  God  to  every  sinner  is,  As  I  live j  saith  the  Lord^ 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  sinner^  btU  would  rather,  that 
he  would  return,  and  live.  His  invitations  to  sinners  are.  Ho! 
every  one  that  thirsteth ;  come  ye  to  the  waters ;  and  he  that  hath 
no  money :  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  with" 
out  price :  and,  Whosoever  will,  let  him  come,  and  take  the  water  of^ 
life  freely.  This  language  is  perfccdy  sincere,  and  exactly  dc- 
scnptivc  of  the  disposition  of  God. 

This  discouragement  cannot  arise  from  the  certainty  of  the  event, 
as  established  by  this  doctrine.  The  event  is  equally  certain,  if  the 
doctrine  is  given  up.  It  is  equally  certain  in  fact,  with  what  Mr. 
Locke  calls  Certainty  of  truth,  in  distinction  from  Certainty  of 
knowledge,  concerning  any  man,  that  he  eidier  will,  or  will  not,  be 
saved,  wnether  it  be  foreknown  or  not.  One  of  these  assertions, 
either  that  he  will,  or  that  he  will  not,  be  saved,  is  now  certainly' 
true.  Which  of  them  is  true,  I  grant,  does  not  appear ;  and  wiu 
not,  until  time  shall  disclose  it.  Still,  one  of  the  events  will  take 
place,  whether  decreed,  or  foreknown,  or  not.  God  will  then 
judge,  and  punish  the  wicked  -,  and  will  punish  them  for  exacdy 
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e  same  reasons ^  on  either  supposition ;  viz,  for  their  Impenitencl 
ibellef,  and  disobedience*     A  person  may,  therefore,  with  exac 

the  same  propriety,  whether  he  admits  the  decrees  of  God, 
It ;  or  whetlier  God  has,  or  has  not,  formed  any  decrees ;  say, 
shall  be  savtd^  I  shall  be  savedj  whether  I  try  to  obtain  sahatiL 
}t  :  and  J  however  earntsily  J  may  try^  if  I  am  to  perish^  I  sh 
'.risk*     The  certainty,  in  either  case,  is  the  same,  and  equally  al 
ilute*     Even  the  foreknowledge  of  God  will  not  alter  this  fact  i 
1;  for  though  it  affects  him,  it  affects  not  the  certainty  of  tH 
^ent.     All  that  can  be  truly  said  is,  that  an  event,  which  woul 
herwisc  take  place,  is  now  foreseen  by  him-     To  us  in  bo| 
LseSj  also,  it  is  equally  unknown.     The  causes,  which  will  brir 
to  pass,  will  in  both  cases  be  exactly  the  same.     The  languag 

both  cases,  therefore,  may  be  adopted  with  exactly  the  sac 
tipriely.  But  the  truth  is,  the  language  cannot  be  proper  in  ( '  * 
Lse-  In  my  apprehension,  it  is  never  true,  that  the  attempi 
^  the  man  concerned,  towards  die  attainment  of  salvation,  mat 
>  difference  as  to  the  event.  On  the  contrary  it  is  clear,  that  < 
ose,  who  are  saved,  few,  very  few»  indeed,  can  be  found,  wlj 
ive  not  made  such  attempts  j  nor  is  there  any  satisfactorj" 
n  to  believe,  that  those,  who  make  them  with  persevering  eg 
^stness  and  zeal,  ultimately  faiK 

I  know  no  reason,  why  the  same  language  should  not  be  used 
,th  the  same  propriety  and  force,  concerning  our  secularj  as  cot] 
rning  our  spiritual,  business.  But  the  farmer,  who  should  loitq 
home,  and  say,  "  If  1  Lmi  U>  have  a  crop  the  present  ■ 
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Were  God  really  unwilling,  that  men  should  strive ;  had  he  dis- 
countenanced efforts  J  had  he  established  no  means  of  graces  or 
had  those  means,  when  anxiously  and  perseveringly  used,  failed  of 
success ;  there  would,  indeed,  be  ample  room  for  well-founded  dis- 
couragement. Put,  when  we  find,  as  in  my  view  we  do  in  fact  find, 
all  these  things  reversed  in  the  good  pleasure,  and  providence,  of 
God ;  we  have  every  inducement  to  nope,  and  to  labour ;  much 
more,  it  would  seem,  than  fi*om  any  supposable  situation,  in  which 
all  things  were  left  to  fluctuation  and  casualty.  Stupid  sinners 
have  indeed,  according  to  this  and  every  other  scheme,  the  most 
fearful  reason  for  discouragement  and  terror.  But  such  as  ait 
awakened,  anxious,  and  engaged,  to  seek  eternal  life,  have  solid 
and  abundant  reason  for  hope. 

Mankind  seem,  in  many  instances,  to  suppose,  that  the  decrees 
of  God  produce  the  event  without  means ;  according  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan  doctrine  of  predestination.  Whereas,  if  they  be- 
lieved, that  the  pleasure  of  God  formed  the  system,  and  selected 
the  means  and  agents,  by  which  all  events  are  accomplished;  if 
they  believed  those  agents  to  be  endued  with  all  the  powers  of  the 
freest  possible  agency,  and  to  be  selected,  and  formed,  so  that 
they  might  act  with,  perfect  freedom;  if  they  believed,  that  God 
always  furnishes  them  with  the  necessary  means  of  obedience) 
and  with  motives  to  obedience,  more  and  greater  than  any,  which 
they  can  find,  to  disobey ;  if  they  bclievea,  that  God,  by  a  direct 
agency  of  his  own,  does  not  constrain  them  to  any  act  whatever, 
but  leaves  them  in  all  instances  to  act,  with  perfect  freedom,  just 
as  they  please ;  I  think  they  would  also  believe,  that  there  is  no 
more  difficulty,  attending  the  fact,  that  he  has  chosen,  and  formed, 
such  agents,  as  he  knew  would  unitedly  do  all  his  pleasure,  than 
would  attend  his  choice  and  formation  of  such  agents,  as  would 
act  in  any  other  manner  whatever.  But  all  this,  for  ought  that 
appears,  is  true.  The  contrary  doctrine  has  never  been  evinced 
to  DC  true ;  at  least  in  my  apprenension ;  and  I  fully  believe  never 
will  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  proper,  for  a  moment,  to  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  influence  of  the  supposition,  that  God  has  not  fixed 
the  system  of  things  according  to  his  Pleasure.  It  cannot  but  be 
acknowledged,  that  he  knew  what  system  was,  upon  the  whole, 
most  desirable,  wisest,  and  best.  If  he  did  not  resolve  on  it,  it 
was  plainly  because  he  did  not  desire,  or  choose,  to  bring  it  to 
pass.  In  plain  English,  then,  he  did  not  desire  the  chief  good  of 
nis  creation,  or  the  supreme  clory  of  himself,  with  sufficient  good- 
will to  resolve  on  it.  Can  mis  be  infinite  good-will  ?  Can  it  be 
moral  perfection  ?  It  was  certainly  as  easy  for  him  to  accomplish 
it,  as  to  accomplish  an  inferior  system  of  good.  If,  then,  he  did 
not  resolve  on  the  superior  system;  it  was  plainly  because  be 
loved  the  inferior  system  better,  and  chose  to  do  less  good,  rather 
than  greater.    His  disposition,  therefore,  is  on  this  scheme,  imper 
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fectly  good  in  itsdf ;  how  imperfectly ,  it  is  imposaiblej  acci 
to  this  supposiUon,  to  determine*  \ 

According  to  this  supposition,  it  is  further  to  be  obsem 
tilings  arc  left  by  God  in  a  state  of  absolute  uncertainty, 
whole  happiness  of  his  InteUigent  creatures  is  committed 
casual  inHuence  and  efficacy  of  their  own  views,  feelings  j  ani 
duct*     God  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  interfere,  eiti 
determination  J  or  influence,  without  destroying  the  free  agei] 
discouraging  the  efforts,  of  his  Intelligent  creaturesj  for  the 
ment  of  happiness-     The  whole  system  of  the  universej  so| 
these  creatures  arc  concerned,  must  of  course  be  regulated 
by  them*     Does  not  this  scheme  evidently  set  all  their  inl 
afloat,  and  leave  them  eternally  to  the  uncertain  and  hazards 
rection  of  finite  wisdom  and  goodness?     From  the  expei 
which  we  have  had  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  such 
is  there  a  person  in  this  assembly,  who  would  willingly  coi 
eternal  interests  to  this  pcriloos  direction,  feind  trust  his  all 
disposal  of  beings  so  weak,  and  so  often  wicked  ?    Can 
safe  for  creatures  ?     Can  it  consist  with  the  perfect  charai 
God  ?     To  the  wisdom  and  forecast  of  his  own  mind,  a  man 
through  overweening  self-confidence,  be  willing  perhaps  ti 
tnil  the  guidance  of  any  interest,  and  feel  that  his  Soul  itself 
be  safe  m  his  own  hands.      But  would  the  same  person  trui 
self  to  the  final  direction  of  others  ?    Would  he  venture  his 
welfare  upon  the  wnsdom  and  benevolence  of  any,  or  all,  o; 
by  whom  he  is  encircled  1    Their  fitness  for  this  mighty 
however,  not  inferior  to  his  own ;   and  they  w^ould  as  justly 
to  confide  their  souls  to  his  care,  as  he  would  refuse  to  entr| 
soul  to  them.     Were  he  not  bUnded,  therefore,  by  an  un 
able  partiaUty  for  himself,  he  w^ould  no  sooner,  no  more  will 
trust  himself  in  this  mighty  concern,  than  he  would  trust 
around  him.     To  do  either,  he  would  clearly  discern,  w^oi 
foolish  and  dangerous  in  the  extreme-      Wisdom,  on  the  coj 
would  teach  both  him  and  ihem  to  commit  themselves,  ant| 
whole  well-beine,  implicitlv  to  God» 
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JxRSMUH  X.  33- — 0  Lord,  I  know,  that  the  way  of  man  it  not  in  kmH{f,  tt  ti  ut 
in  man,  that  waUctih,  to  mrect  hit  ttept. 

IN  this  passage  of  Scripture,  the  prophet,  after  uttering  a  va- 
riety of  sublime  declarations  concerning  the  perfections  and  pro- 
vidence of  God,  and  the  follies  and  sins  of  men,  exhibits  the  pro- 
gress of  life  as  a  Way.  In  this  Way,  all  men  are  considerea  as 
travelling.  We  conmience  the  journey  at  our  birth;  pass  on 
through  the  several  stages  of  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and 
old  age,  and  finish  it  when  we  enter  eternity.  The  acconmioda- 
tions,  and  the  fare,  are  greatly  varied  among  the  various  travel- 
lers. Some  find  their  entertainment  plentifiil,  and  a^eeable ;  and 
some,  even  luxurious  and  splendid.  Others  are  slenderly  provided 
with  food,  raiment,  and  Icxlging ;  are  ahnost  mere  sufferers ;  and 
literally,  have  not  where  to  lay  their  heads. 

In  the  mean  time,  sorrow  and  disease,  dangers  and  accidents, 
like  a  band  of  marauders,  lie  in  wait  for  the  travellers ;  and  harass, 
and  destroy,  a  great  proportion  of  their  number.  Of  the  vast 
multitude,  who  continually  walk  in  the  path  of  life,  almost  all 
disappear  long  before  they  reach  the  goal,  at  which  it  terminates. 
A  very  few  arrive  at  the  end.  Of  these,  every  one,  dragging 
heavily  his  weary  feet  over  the  last  division  of  the  road,  teaches 
us,  that  this  part  of  his  progress  is  only  labour  and  sorrow. 

A  remarkable  fact,  universally  attendant  on  our  journey,  is 
recited  in  the  text.  O  Lordy  says  the  deeply  humbled  prophet, 
I  know,  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself^  it  is  not  in  many  thai 
walkethj  to  direct  his  steps.  The  enterprise  is  not  contrived  by 
ourselves.  We  are  placed  in  it,  and  necessitated  to  accomplish 
it,  by  a  superior,  and  irresistible,  hand.  It  cannot  but  seem 
strange,  that  in  such  a  journey  we  should  originally  be  prevented 
firom  the  ability  to  direct  ourselves  ;  and  that,  while  we  are  com- 
pelled to  the  undertaking,  we  should  be  furnished  for  it  in  a  man- 
ner so  imperfect.  Yet  such  is  unquestionably  the  fact.  Nor  is 
the  explanation  so  difficult,  or  so  unsatisfactory,  as  we  are  prone 
to  believe.  God  originally  intended,  that  all  his  creatures  should 
be  dependent  on  him  for  aid,  guidance,  and  protection.  Nor  can 
it  be  rationally  supposed,  that  such  a  dependence  on  his  perfec- 
tions, and  providence,  is  either  unreasonable  or  undesirable.  7%e 
Sovereignty  of  God,  which  is  so  clearly,  and  strongly,  visible  in 
this  interesting  subject,  has  ever  been  questioned,  ana  very  often 
denied,  by  mankind.    To  establish  this  doctrine  in  the  minds  of 
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my  audience,  is  the  peculiar  design  of  the  present  discourse 
a  sermon,  lately  delivered  in  this  place  on  the  decrees  of  G 
explained  what  I  intend  by  the  divine  Sovereignly*     It  wrts 
observed,  that  the  conduct  of  God  u  sovereign^  in  this  sense  ; 
ht  does  according  to  his  wiU^  independent It^  and  irresisliifli^^  wi 
giving  an  account  of  an^  of  his  matters  am/ fart  her  than  he  ph 
but  that  he  wilts  Jiothing  witho^U  the  best  reason j  whether  that  n\ 
ie  disclosed  to  his  creatures^  or  not  ^  that  real  glory  to  himstlf 
real  good  to  his  creation^  not  othertcise  attainable^  are  unirt  n 
the  abject  J  to  which  his  pleasure  is  directeil^  whether  it  resprct 
existence^  and  motions ^  of  an  insect ^  or  the  salvation  of  a  wK/ir 
was  remarked,  also,  at  that  time^  that,  in  the  ordinary  scI^^ 
the  word,  God  never  acts  arbitrarily  ;  and  that  to  say^  he  wll^ 
ihmg  because  he  wills  *>,  is  to  speak  without  meaning.     All 
pleasure,  all   his   determinations^  are  perfectly   wise  and  ^i 
founded  on  the  best  of  all  reasons,  and  directed  to  tbe  besl  o 
purposes-     Were  he  to  act  in  any  otlier  manner,  his  provkl 
would  be  less  wise,  and  less  desii-able. 

It  will  not  be  questioned,  that  this  doctrine  is  deeply  interesl 
to  man.  On  this  life  is  suspended  that,  which  is  to  come, 
sequences,  eternal  and  incomprehensible,  will  flow  from  tl 
(Joctrines,  which  we  adopt  in  the  present  world*  All  our  cotuj 
will  then  be  examined ;  and  will  either  be  approved,  or 
demned.  If  we  have  chosen  the  strait,  and  narrow  way,  prescri, 
to  us,  the  termination  will  be  happy,  Jf  we  have  preferred 
&road  and  crooked  road^  it  will  be  deplorabie 

Few  of  this  audience  will  probably  deny  the  iruth  of  a  di: 
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On  these,  therefore,  I  shall  at  the  present  lime  rely  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  my  design.     In  the 

1st.  place.  The  doctrine  of  the  text  is  evident^  from  tkt  grtgl 
fact,  that  the  hirlhj  and  education^  ofalimcn^  depend  not  on  thtm- 
selves. 

The  succeeding  events  of  life  are  derived,  in  a  great  measure 
at  least,  from  our  birth*  Bv  this  event,  it  is  in  a  prime  degrw 
determined  whether  men  shall  be  princes  or  peasants,  opulent  or 
poor,  learned  or  ignorant,  honourable  or  despised ;  whether  they 
shall  be  civihzed  or  savage,  free  men  or  slaves,  Christians  or 
Heathen,  Mohammedans  or  Jews. 

A  child  is  bom  of  Indian  parents  in  the  western  wilderness*  By 
his  birth  he  is,  of  course,  a  savage.  His  friends,  his  mode  of  life, 
his  habits,  his  knowledge,  his  opinions,  his  conduct,  all  grow  out  of 
this  single  event.  His  iirst  thoughts,  his  first  instructions,  and  all 
the  first  objects,  with  which  he  is  conversant,  the  persons  whom  he 
loves,  the  fife  to  which  he  addicts  himself,  and  the  character  which 
he  assumes,  are  all  savage.  He  is  an  Indian  firom  the  cradle:  he 
is  an  Indian  to  the  grave.  To  say,  that  he  could  not  be  otherwise, 
we  are  not  warranted ;  but  that  he  is  not,  is  certain. 

Another  child  is  born  of  a  Bedouin  Arab.  From  this  moment 
he  begins  to  be  an  Arabian.  His  hand  is  against  every  man  ;  and 
every  man^s  hand  is  against  him.  Before  he  can  walk,  or  speak,  he 
is  carried  through  pathless  wastes  in  search  of  food ;  and  roams  in 
the  arms  of  his  mother,  and  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  firom  spring 
to  spring,  and  from  pasture  to  pasture.  Even  then  he  begins  his 
conflict  with  hunger  and  thirst;  is  scorched  by  a  vertical  sun; 
shrivelled  by  the  burning  sand  beneath;  and  poisoned  by  the 
breath  of  the  Simoom.  Hardened  thus  through  his  infancy  and 
childhood,  both  in  body  and  mind,  he  becomes,  under  the  exhorts 
tions,  and  example,  of  his  father,  a  robber  from  his  youth ;  attacks 
every  stranger,  whom  he  is  able  to  overcome ;  and  plunders  every 
valuable  thing,  on  which  he  can  lay  his  hand. 

A  third  receives  his  birth  in  the  palace  of  a  British  nobleman; 
and  is  welcomed  to  the  world  as  the  heir  apparent  of  an  ancient, 
honourable,  and  splendid  family.  As  soon  as  he  opens  his  eyes  on 
the  light,  he  is  surrounded  by  all  the  enjoyments,  which  opulence 
can  furnish,  ingenuity  contrive,  or  fondness  bestow.  He  is  dandled 
on  the  knee  of  indulgence ;  encircled  by  attendants,  who  watch, 
and  prevent,  alike  his  necessities  and  wishes ;  cradled  on  down ; 
and  charmed  to  sleep  by  the  voice  of  tenderness  and  care.  From 
the  dangers,  and  evils,  of  Kfe,  he  is  guarded  with  anxious  solici- 
tude. To  its  pleasures,  he  is  conducted  by  the  ever^ready  hand 
of  maternal  affection.  His  person  is  shaped,  and  improvea,  by  a 
succession  of  masters;  hismmd  is  opened,  invigorated,  and  refined, 
by  the  assiduous  superintendence  of  learning  and  wisdom.  While 
a  child,  he  is  servea  by  a  host  of  menials,  and  flattered  by  succes- 
sive trains  of  visiters.     When  a  youth,  he  is  regarded  by  a  band 
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of  tenants  with  reverence  and  awe.  His  equals  in  age  bow  to  his 
rank ;  and  (nultitudes  of  superior  years,  acknowledge  his  distinc- 
tion by  continual  testimonies  of  marked  respect.  When  a  man,  he 
engages  the  regard  of  his  sovereign ;  commands  the  esteem  of  the 
Senate ;  and  earns  the  love,  and  applause,  of  his  country. 

A  fourth  child,  in  the  same  kingdom,  is  begotten  by  a  beg^, 
and  bom  under  a  hedge.  From  his  birth,  he  is  trained  to  suffer- 
ing and  hardihood.  He  is  nursed,  if  he  can  be  said  to  be  nursed 
at  all,  on  a  coarse,  scanty,  and  precarious  pittance ;  holds  life  only 
as  a  tenant  at  will ;  combats  from  the  fii^t  dawnings  of  intellect 
with  insolence,  cold,  and  nakedness  ;  is  originally  taught  to  beg, 
and  to  steal ;  is  driven  from  the  doors  of  men  by  the  porter,  or  the 
house-dog ;  and  is  regarded  as  an  alien  from  the  family  of  Adam. 
Like  his  kindred  worms,  he  creeps  through  hfe  in  the  dust ;  dies 
under  the  hedge,  where  he  is  born ;  and  is  then,  perhaps,  cast  into 
a  ditch,  and  covered  with  earth,  by  some  stranger,  who  remembers, 
that,  although  a  beegar,  he  slill  was  a  man. 

A  child  enters  the  world  in  China  ;  and  unites,  as  a  thing  of 
course,  with  his  sottish  countrymen  in  the  stupid  worship  of  the 
idol  Fo»  Another  prostrates  himself  before  the  Lama^  in  conse- 
quence of  having  received  his  being  in  Thibetj  and  of  seeing  the 
Lama  worshipped  by  all  around  him. 

A  third,  who  begins  his  existence  in  Turkey,  is  carried  early  to 
the  mosque;  taught  to  lisp  with  profound  reverence  the  name  of  Jtfo 
hammed^  habituated  to  repeat  the  prayers,  and  sentences,  of  the 
Koran,  as  the  means  of  eternal  life ;  and  induced,  in  a  manner  irre- 
sistibly, to  complete  his  title  to  Paradise  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

The  Hindoo  infant  grows  into  a  religious  veneration  for  the  cow ; 
and  perhaps  never  doubts,  that,  if  he  adds  to  this  a  solemn  devo- 
tion to  Juggernaut,  the  Gooroos,  and  the  Dewtahsj  and  performs 
carefully  ms  ablutions  in  the  Ganges,  he  shall  wash  away  all  his 
sins,  and  obtain,  by  the  favour  of  Brahma,  a  scat  among  the 
blessed. 

In  our  own  favoured  country,  one  child  is  born  of  parents,  devo- 
ted solely  to  this  world.  From  his  earliest  moments  of  understand 
ing,  he  hears,  and  sees,  nothing  commended,  but  hunting,  horse- 
racing,  visiting,  dancing,  dressing,  riding,  parties,  gaming,  acquiring 
money  with  eagerness  and  skill,  and  spending  it  in  gayety,  pleas- 
ure, and  luxury.  These  things,  he  is  taught  by  conversation,  and 
example,  constitute  all  the  good  of  man.  His  taste  is  formed,  his 
habits  are  riveted,  and  the  whole  character  of  his  soul  is  turned, 
to  them,  before  he  is  fairly  sensible,  that  there  is  any  other  good. 
The  question,  whether  virtue  and  piety  are  either  duties  or  bless- 
ings, ne  probably  never  asks.  In  the  dawn  of  life,  he  sees  them 
neglected,  and  despised,  by  those,  whom  he  most  reverences  ;  and 
learns  only  to  neglect,  and  despise,  them  also.  Of  Jehovah  he 
thinks  as  little,  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  a  Chinese  or  a  Hindoo. 
They  pay  their  devotions  to  Foj  and  to  Juggernaut:  Ae,  his  to 
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money,  and  pleasure.    Thus  he  lives,  and  dies,  a  mere  animal ;  a 
stranger  to  intelligence  and  morality,  to  his  duty  and  his  God. 

Another  child  comes  into  existence  in  the  mansion  of  Knowledge, 
and  Virtue.  From  his  infancy,  hi^  mind  is  fashioned  to  wisdom 
and  piety.  In  his  infancy  he  is  taught,  and  allured,  to  remember 
his  (>eator ;  and  to  unite,  first  in  form,  and  then  in  afiection,  in  the 
household  devotions  of  the  morning  and  evening.  God  he  knows 
almost  as  soon,  as  he  can  know  any  thing.  The  presence  of  that 
glorious  being  he  is  taught  to  realize  almost  from  the  cradle ;  and 
mm  the  dawn  of  intelligence,  to  understand  the  perfections,  and 
government,  of  his  Creator.  His  own  accountableness,  as  soon  as 
he  can  comprehend  it,  he  begins  to  feel  habitually,  and  alway. 
The  way  of  life  through  the  Redeemer  is  early,  and  reralarly,  ex- 
plained to  him  by  the  voice  of  parental  love ;  and  enforcedf,  and 
endeared,  in  the  house  of  God.  As  soon  as  possible,  he  is  enabled 
to  read,  and  persuaded  to  search,  the  Scriptures,  Of  the  approach, 
the  danger,  and  the  mischiefs,  of  temptations,  he  is  tendenv  warn- 
ed. At  the  commencement  of  sin,  he  is  kindly  checked  in  his  dan- 
gerous career.  To  God  he  was  solemnly  given  in  baptism.  To 
God  he  was  daily  commended  in  fervent  prayer.  Under  this 
happy  cultivation  he  grows  up,  like  an,  olive  tree  in  the  courts  of  the 
Lord;  and,  green,  beautiful,  and  flourishing,  he  blossoms ;  bears 
fruit ;  and  is  prepared  to  be  transplanted  by  the  Divine  hand  to  a 
kinder  soil  in  the  regions  above. 

How  manv,  and  how  great,  are  the  differences  in  these  several 
children.      How  plainly  do  they  all,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
arise  out  of  their  birth.    From  their  birth  is  derived,  of  course,  the 
education,  which  I  have  ascribed  to  them;  and  from  this  education 
spring  in  a  great  measure  both  their  character,  and  their  destiny. 
The  place,  the  persons,  the  circumstances,  are  here  evidently  th^ 
great  things,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence  appear, 
chieflv,  to  determine  what  the  respective  men  shall  be ;  ana  whaC^ 
shall  be  those  allotments,  which  I'egularlv  follow  their  respective 
characters.     As,  then,  they  are  not  at  all  concerned  in  contriving^ 
or  accomplishing,  either  their  birth,  or  their  education ;  it  is  certain^ 
that,  in  these  most  important  particulars,  the  way  of  man  is  noK 
in  himself.     God  only  can  determine  what  child  shall  spring  fron9- 
parents,  wise  or  foolish,  virtuous  or  sinful,  rich  or  poor,  honourable 
or  infamous,  civilized  or  savage.  Christian  or  Heathen. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  and  carefully  remembered^ 
that  in  the  moral  conduct  of  all  these  individuals  no  physical  necessity 
operates*    Every  one  of  them  is  absolutely  a  free  agent;  as  free^ 
as  any  created  agent  can  be.    Whatever  he  does  is  the  result  o if" 
choice,  absolutely  unconstrained. 

Let  me  add,  that  not  one  of  them  is  placed  in  a  ^tuation,  10 
which,  if  he  learns,  and  perfonns,  his  duty  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  he  will  fail  of  being  finally  accepted. 

2dly.  TTu  doctrine  is  strikingly  evident  from  this  great  foci  also 
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that  the  course  of  life^  which  men  usually  pursue,  is  ze^ry  d\ 
from  ihat^  which  thty  havp  intended* 

Human  life  is  ordinarily  little  eke  than  a  collection  of  <\ 
pointments.     Rarely  is  the  life  of  man  such  as  he  designs  it 
be.     Often  do  we  fail  of  pursuing,  at  all,  the  business^  origi 
in  our  view.     The  intentional  farmer  becomes  a  mechanic^ 
man,  a  merchant,  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  a  divine*     Thi 
place  of  settlement,  and  of  residence  through  life,  is  often  diffj 
and  distantj  from  that,  which  was  originally  contemplated. 
more  different  is  the  success,  which  follows  our  efforts* 

All  men  intend  to  be  rich  and  honourable  j  to  enjoy  case 
to  pumue  pleasure*  But  how  small  is  the  number  of  those, 
compass  these  objects.  In  this  country,  the  great  body  of  ma; 
are,  indeed,  possessed  of  competence  5  a  safer,  and  happie: 
than  that,  to  which  they  aspire ;  yet  few,  very  few  are  rich 
also,  the  great  body  of  mankind  possess  a  character,  gcnerall 

Eutable;  out  very  limited  b  the  number  of  those,  who  arrive 
onour  which  they  so  ardendy  desire,  and  of  which  they  fe\ 
sured.  Almost  all  stop  at  the  moderate  level,  where  human 
appear  to  have  their  boundary  estabhshed  in  the  determinat 
God.  Nay,  far  below  diis  level,  creep  multitudes  of  such  as 
life  with  full  confidence  in  the  attainment  of  distinction  and  s| 
dour« 

The  Lawyer,  emulating  the  eloquence,  business,   and 
of  Murray  or  Dunning^  and  secretly  resolved  not  to  slacks 
efforts,  until  all  his  rivals  in  the  race  of  glory  are  outstripp* 
often  astonished,  as  well  as  broken-hearted,  to  find  bust 
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Thus  the  darling  schemes,  and  fondest  hopes,  of  man,  are  daily 
frustrated  by  lime.  While  sagacity  contrives,  patience  matures, 
and  labour  industriously  executes ;  disappointment  laughs  at  the 
curious  fabric,  formed  by  so  many  efforts,  and  gay  with  so  many 
brilliant  colours ;  and,  while  the  artists  imagine  the  work  arrived 
at  the  moment  of  completion,  brushes  away  me  beautiful  web,  and 
leaves  nothing  behind. 

The  designs  of  men,  however,  are,  in  many  respects,  not  unfre- 
quently  successful.  The  Lawyer  and  Physician  acquire  business 
and  fame ;  the  Statesman,  votes ;  and  the  Farmer,  wealth.  But 
their  real  success,  even  in  this  case,  is  often  substantially  the  same 
with  that,  already  recited.  In  all  plans,  and  all  labours,  the  su- 
preme object  is  to  become  happy.  Yet,  when  men  have  actually  ac- 
nuircd  riches  and  honour,  or  secured  to  themselves  popular  favour, 
tncy  still  find  the  happiness,  which  they  expected,  eluding  their 
grasp.  Neither  wealth,  fame,  oflSce,  nor  sensual  pleasure,  can 
yield  such  good,  as  we  need.  As  these  coveted  objects  are  accu- 
mulated ;  the  wishes  of  man  always  grow  faster  than  his  gratifica- 
tions. Hence,  whatever  he  acquires,  he  is  usually  as  litdc  satisfied, 
and  often  less,  than  before. 

A  principal  design  of  the  mind  in  labouring  for  these  things  is 
to  btco^me  superior  to  others.  But  almost  all  rich  men  are  obuged 
to  see,  and  usually  with  no  small  anguish,  others  richer  than  them- 
selves ;  honourable  men,  others  more  honourable;  voluptuous  men. 
others,  who  enjoy  more  pleasure.  The  great  end  of  the  strife  is 
therefore  unobtamed ;  and  the  happiness,  expected,  never  found. 
Even  the  successful  competitor  in  the  race  utterly  misses  his  aim. 
The  real  enjoyment  existed,  although  it  was  unperceived  by  him, 
in  the  mere  strife  for  superiority.  When  he  has  outstripped  all  bis 
rivals,  the  contest  is  at  an  end :  and  his  spirits,  which  were  invigo- 
rated only  by  contending,  languish  for  want  of  a  competitor. 

Besides,  the  happiness  in  view  was  only  the  indulgence  of  pnde, 
or  mere  animal  pleasure.  Neither  of  these  can  satisfy,  or  endure. 
A  rational  mind  may  be,  and  often  is,  so  narrow,  and  grovelling,  as 
not  to  aim  at  any  higher  good,  to  understand  its  nature,  or  to  believe 
its  existence.  Still,  in  its  original  constitution,  it  was  formed  with 
a  capacity  for  intellectual,  and  moral,  good ;  and  was  destined  to 
find  in  this  good  its  only  satisfaction.  Hence,  no  inferior  good  will 
fill  its  capacity,  or  its  desires.  Nor  can  this  bent  of  its  nature  evei 
be  altered.  Whatever  other  enjoyment,  therefore,  it  may  atta'm ; 
it  will,  without  this,  still  crave,  and  still  be  unhappy. 

No  view  of  the  ever- varying  character,  and  success,  of  mankind^ 
in  their  expectations  of  happiness,  and  their  eflforts  to  obtain  it, 
can  illustrate  this  doctrine  more  satisfactorily  than  that  of  the  pro- 
gress, and  end,  of  a  class  of  students  in  this  Seminary.  At  tneir 
first  appearance  here,  they  are  all  exactly  on  the  same  leveL 
Their  character,  their  hopes,  and  their  destination,  are  the  same. 
They  are  enrolled  on  one  list ;  and  enter  upon  a  collegiate  life  with 
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the  same  promise  of  success.  At  this  moment  they  are  plants,  ap- 
pearing just  above  the  ground ;  all  equally  fair  and  nourishing. 
Within  a  short  time,  however,  some  begin  to  rise  above  others ;  in- 
cEcatin^  by  a  more  rapid  growth  a  structure  of  superior  vigour,  and 
promising  both  more  early  and  more  abundant  fruit. 

Some  are  studious ;  steadfast ;  patient  of  toil ;  resolved  on  dis- 
tinction ;  in  love  with  science  ;  ana  determined,  with  unbroken  am- 
otion, never  to  be  left  behind  by  their  companions.  Of  these  a  part 
are  amiable,  uniform  in  their  morals,  excellent  in  their  dispositions, 
and  honourable  by  their  piety.  Another  part,  although  less  amia- 
ble, are  still  decent ;  pleasant  in  their  temper ;  uncensurable  in  their 
conduct ;  and  reputable  in  their  character. 

Others  are  thoughtless ;  volatile ;  fluttering  from  object  to  object, 
particularly,  from  one  scene  of  pleasure  to  another ;  alighting  only 
for  a  moment ;  never  settling ;  regardless  of  every  thing,  except 
the  present  gratification ;  and  most  regardless  of  their  time,  their 
talents,  their  duty,  and  their  souls. 

Others,  still,  are  openly  vicious ;  idle ;  disorderly ;  gamblers ; 
profane ;  apparently  infidels ;  enemies  to  themselves ;  undutiful  to 
their  parents ;  corrupters  of  their  companions ;  and  disturbers  of 
the  collegiate  peace. 

When  the  class,  which  these  individuals  originally  constituted, 
leaves  this  seat  of  science ;  a  number  of  them  will  always  be  miss- 
ing. Some  of  these  have  been  sent  away  by  the  mandate  of  law, 
some  have  voluntarily  deserted  their  education ;  and  some,  not 
very  unfrequently,  have  gone  to  the  grave.  Of  those  who  remain, 
the  character,  and  the  prospects,  have  usually  become  widely  dif- 
ferent.    The  original  level  is  broken,  and  broken  for  ever. 

How  diifercnt  from  all  this,  were  their  parents'  expectations,  and 
their  own ! 

Still,  when  they  enter  the  world,  they  all  intend  to  be  rich,  hon- 
ourable, and  happy.  Could  they  look  into  futurity,  and  discern  the 
events,  which  it  will  shortly  unfold ;  how  changed  would  be  their 
apprehensions ! 

One,  almost  at  his  entrance  into  life,  knowing  but  inexperienced, 
discerning  but  not  wise,  ursed  by  strong  passions,  and  secure  in 
self-confidence,  pushes  boldly  forward  to  affluence,  and  distinction ; 
but,  marked  as  the  prey  of  cunning,  and  the  victim  of  temptation, 
is  seduced  from  prudence  and  worth,  to  folly,  vice,  and  ruin.  His 
property  is  lost  by  bold  speculation ;  his  character  by  licentious- 
ness ;  and  the  man  himself  by  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  and 
the  breaking  of  his  heart. 

Another,  timid,  humble,  reluctant  to  begin,  and  easily  discouraged 
from  pursuing,  insensible  to  the  charms  of  distinction,  and  a  stran- 
ger to  the  inspiration  of  hope,  without  friends  to  sustain,  and  with- 
out prospects  to  animate,  begins  to  flag,  when  he  commences  his 
connexion  with  the  world ;  creeps  through  life,  because  he  dares 
not  attempt  to  climb ;  and  Hves,  and  dies,  scarcely  known  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  native  village. 
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A  third  yields  himself  up  a  prey  to  sloth;  and  shrinks  into  insig- 
nificance  K)r  want  of  exertion. 

A  fourth,  possessed  of  moderate  wishes,  and  preferring  safety  to 
grandeur,  steers  of  design  between  poverty  and  riches,  obscurity 
and  distinction ;  walks  through  life  without  envying  those  who  ride; 
and  finds,  perhaps,  in  quiet  and  safety,  in  an  even  course  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  in  the  pleasure  of  beine  beloved  rather  than  adnured, 
the  happiness,  which  his  more  restless  companions  seek  from  opu* 
Icncc,  power,  and  splendour,  in  vain. 

A  fifth,  cheerful,  fraught  with  hope,  and  assured  by  the  gayety 
and  bustle,  which  he  sees  around  him,  that  the  world  is  filled  witfl 
good,  moves  onward  to  acquire  it,  without  a  suspicion  of  disappoint* 
ment,  or  danger.  At  once  he  is  astonished  to  find,  that  men,  who 
look  pleasandy  on  him,  arc  not  his  friends ;  that  a  smile  of  appzo* 
bation  is  no  evidence  of  good- will ;  and  that  professions,  and  prom- 
ises, convey  to  him  no  assurance  of  aid,  or  comfort.  To  be  de- 
pendent, he  soon  learns,  is  to  be  friendless ;  and  to  need  assistance, 
a  sufficient  reason  for  having  it  refused.  The  business,  which  he 
expected  to  court  his  acceptance,  flies  from  hun ;  the  countenance, 
on  which  he  reposed,  is  withdrawn ;  and  the  hopes,  which  he  gayly 
cherished,  begin  early  to  wither.  Alone,  forgotten,  unprepared  for 
struggles,  and  never  mistrusting  that  struggles  would  be  necessary, 
he  is  overset  by  the  suddenness,  and  violence,  of  the  shock ;  and 
cither  falls  into  listlessness,  and  stupor,  or  dies  of  a  broken  heart* 

A  sixth,  from  imbecility  of  constitution,  or  the  malignant  power 
of  accident,  sickens,  and  expires,  when  he  has  scarcdy  begun  to 
hvc. 

A  seventh,  with  vigorous  industry,  effort,  and  perseverance,  goes 
steadily  forward  to  wealth  and  distinction.  Yet  even  he  finds  the 
void  01  his  mind  unsupplied  by  real  good.^  He  is  rich,  and  great; 
but  not  happy.  That  enchanting  object,  happiness,  wrought  into 
such  elegance  of  form,  and  adorned  with  such  brilliant  colours,  has 
ever  fascinated  his  mind.  Lost  in  wonder  and  delight,  and  gazing 
with  dn  eager  and  bewildered  eye,  he  never  considered,  that  in 
this  world  the  rainbow,  with  all  its  splendour,  was  only  painted  on 
a  cloud ;  and,  while  he  roves  from  field  to  field,  and  climbs  fixim 
one  height  to  another,  in  pursuit  of  the  fairy  vision,  is  astonished  to 
behold  It  still  retreat  before  him,  and  fmally  vanish  for  ever. 

Were  I  to  ask  the  youths,  who  are  before  me,  what  are  their  de- 
signs, and  expectations,  concerning  their  fiiture  life;  and  write 
down  their  several  answers ;  what  a  vast  difference  would  ultimately 
be  found  between  those  answers,  and  the  events,  which  would 
actually  befal  them !  To  how  great  a  part  of  that  difference  would 
facts,  over  which  they  could  have  no  control,  give  birth !  How 
many  of  them  will  in  all  probability  be  less  prosperous,  rich,  and 
honourable,  than  they  now  intend :  how  many,  devoted  to  employ- 
ments, of  which  at  present  they  do  not  even  dream ;  in  circumstan- 
ces, of  which  they  never  entertained  even  a  thought  \  behind  those^ 
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1    whom  they  expected  to  outrun  ]  poor,  sick,  in  sorrow  or 
grave. 

3dtyt   The  doctrine  is  further  evident  from  the  fact ^  ika 
does  not  depend  ttpon  inan* 

All  inteQd  to  live ;  and  feel  secure  of  many  years  :  but  hoi 
does  death  frustrate  this  intentiorij  and  dissolve  the  charm 
security !    How  many  leave  the  world  at  an  immature  age ! 
maoy,  io  the  midst  of  bold  projectSj  sanguine  desires,  and  < 
OQS  exertions  I   How  many  asterisks  appear  with  a  melanch 
pet  even  in  the  younger  classes  of  the  triennial  catalogue  : 
tug  solemnly,  to  a  considerate  mind,  the  terminadon  of  pE 
hopes,  and  ihe  vanity  of  youthful  designs  1    Where  now  are 
tuc  es  of  those,  who  a  little  while  since livedj  and  studied,  an 
shipped,  herej  with  fond  views  of  future  eminence  and  pros 
ana  with  as  fair  a  promise,  as  can  be  found,  of  future  succes 
fulness,  and  honour  ? 

As  we  are  unable  to  assure  ourselves  even  of  a  single  day  5 

more,  of  a  long  life ;  it  is  plain,  tha    >ur  eternal  slate  lies  t 

our  control.    As  death  finds  us,  so  tht   '  ^dgment  will  certain 

1     \is-    He  ihereforcj  who  kiUs^  as  well  as  makes  alive^  at  his  pit 

1     must  of  course  hold  in  his  hands,  onlyj  all  our  allotments,  wh 

1     beyond  the  grave, 

k      1  have  not  called  up  this  doctrine,  at  the  present  time,  J 
H   purpose  of  entering  into  any  of  those  metaphysical  disqui? 
W    vMch  restless  curiosity,  rather  than  sound  wisaoro,  has  com 
1     foaadcd  on  it ;  but  on  the  one  hand  to  give  it  its  proper  p 
^      this  system  of  discnurses,  and  on  the  other  to  derive  from  it  s 

1 

1 
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not  gratitude ;  it  cannot  be  awakened  by  blessings  m  the  preseot 
world.  If  they  are  uol  thankfully  felt  by  if  on  ;  it  is  tecause  you  know 
not  how  to  be  thankful*  Think  what  you  are,  and  where  your  dfe\ 
and  what,  and  where,  you  just  as  easily  might  have  been#  Remem- 
ber, that,  instead  of  chcnshing  tender  afiections,  imbibing  refined 
sentiments,  exploring  the  field  of  science,  and  assuming  the  naoie, 
and  character^  of  the  sons  of  God,  you  might  as  easily  have  been  dfr 
zmg  in  the  smoke  of  a  wigwam,  brandishing  a  tomahawk,  or  danc- 
ing round  an  embowelled  captive  ;  or  that  you  might  youtstlvw 
have  been  embowelled  by  the  hand  of  superstition,  and  burnt  on  the 
altars  of  Moloch.  If  you  remember  these  things ;  you  cannot  bat 
call  to  mmd,  also,  who  made  you  to  differ  firom  the  miserable  beings 
who  have  thus  lived,  and  died. 

2dly.  This  doctrine  forcibly  demands  of  you  moderate  detirttj 
and  expectations* 

There  are  two  modes,  in  which  men  seek  happiness,  in  the  en- 
joyments of  the  present  world.  Most  persons  freely  indulge  their 
wishes  ;  and  intend  to  find  objects  sufficient  in  number ^  and  valut^  to 
satisfy  them.  A  few  aim  at  satisfaction  by  proportioning  their  ib- 
sires  to  the  number,  and  measure,  of  their  probable  grati/icaiiontm 
By  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  the  latter  method  is  stampeci  with  the 
name  of  wisdom ;  and  on  the  former  is  inscribed  the  name  of  folly. 
Desires,  indulged,  erow  faster,  and  farther,  than  gratifications  ex- 
tend. Ungratificd  desire  is  misery.  Expectations  eagerly  indulged, 
and  terminated  by  disappointment,  are  often  exquisite  misery.  But 
how  frequently  are  expectations  raised,  only  to  be  disappointed; 
and  desires  let  loose,  onlv  to  terminate  in  distress !  The  cnud  pines 
for  a  toy :  the  moment  ne  possesses  it,  he  throws  it  by,  and  cries 
for  another.  When  they  are  piled  up  in  heaps  arouiul  him,  he 
looks  at  them  without  pleasure,  and  leaves  them  without  regret. 
He  knew  not,  that  all  the  good,  which  they  could  yield,  lay  in  ex- 
pectation ;  nor  that  his  wishes  for  more  would  increase  faster  than 
toys  could  be  multiplied ;  and  is  unhappy,  at  last,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, as  at  first :  his  wishes  are  ungratified.  Still  indulging  them, 
and  still  beheving  that  the  gratification  of  them  will  furnish  the  en- 
joyment for  which  he  pines,  he  goes  on,  only  to  be  unhappy. 

Men  are  merely  taller  children.  Honour,  wealth,  and  splendour, 
are  the  toys,  for  which  grown  children  pine ;  but  which,  however 
accumulated,  leave  them  still  disappointed,  and  unhappy.  God 
never  designed,  that  inteUigent  beincs  should  be  satisfied  vith 
these  enjoyments.  By  his  wisdom  ana  goodness,  they  were  form- 
ed to  derive  their  happiness  fi-om  Virtue. 

Moderated  desires  constitute  a  character,  fitted  to  acquire  all  the 
good,  which  this  world  can  yield.  He,  who  is  prepared,  in  what- 
ever situation  he  w,  therewith  to  be  content,  has  learned  effectually 
the  science  of  being  happy ;  and  possesses  the  alchymic  stone^ 
which  will  change  every  metal  into  gold.  Such  a  man  will  smile 
upon  a  stool ;  while  Alexander,  at  ms  side,  sits  weeping  on  the 
throne  of  the  workL 
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le  of  the  text  teaches  you  irresistiblyj  that,  since  you 
tnd  gratifications,  yoii  should  command  your  desires; 
e  events  of  life  do  not  accord  with  your  wishes,  v-our 
accord  with  them*  Multiplied  enjoyments  fall  to 
and  are  no  more  rationally  expected  than  the  high- 
lottery.  But  a  well  regulated  mind,  a  dignified  inde- 
he  world,  and  a  wise  preparation  to  possess  one's 
:ej  whatever  circumstances  may  exist,  is  in  the  power 
J  and  is  greater  wealth  than  th^t  of  both  Indies,  and 
r  than  Cctsar  ever  acquired- 

tir  course  J  and  your  meets  s^  ihrtmgh  Itfe^  are  not  im- 
ol  f  yovtr  art  strongltf  urged  to  commU  yourutlvt^  to 
control  both. 

cannot  direct  your  course  through  the  world ;  that 
certed  plans  will  often  fail ;  thai  your  sangnine  ex- 

I  be  disappointed^  and  that  your  fondest  worldly 
pminate  in  mortification ;  cannot  admit  of  a  mom  en - 
rhat  God  can  direct  you ;  that  he  actually  controls 
:ms  5  and  that,  if  you  commit  yourscl^os  to  his  care, 

you  kindly,  and  safely;  can  be  doubted  only  of 
,  then,  do  you  hesitate  to  yield  yourselves,  and  your 
e  guidance  of  your  Maker  ?  There  are  two  reasons, 
especially  to  govern  mankind  in  this  important  con* 
>  not,  and  will  not,  realize  the  agency  of  God  in 
md  they  do  not  choose  to  have  them  directed  a$  they 

II  direct  them.     The  former  is  the  result  of  stupidity ; 
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through  the  waters  of  affliction,  he  isitl  be  with  you^  €md  ihrtrngk 
the  rivers^  tkctf  shall  not  overfiom  von.  When  ymi  walk  throt^gh  iht 
fire^  you  shall  not  be  bumtd^  neither  shall  the  fiame  kindU  on  you. 
From  their  native  heave nsj  he  will  comtnisston  tliose  charming  twiu* 
sisters,  Goodness  antl  Mercy,  to  descend,  and  follow  you  all  your 
days. 

But  if  you  wish  God  to  be  your  guide,  and  your  firtend^  you  must 
conform  to  his  pleasure-  Certainly  you  cannot  wonder,  that  tk 
infinitely  Wise  snould  prefer  his  own  wisdom  to  yours ;  and  that 
he  should  choose  for  his  children  their  allotments,  rather  than  lea?e 
them  to  choose  for  themselves.  That  part  of  his  pleasure,  which 
you  are  to  obey,  is  all  summed  up  in  tne  single  word,  Duty ;  and 
IS  perfectly  disclosed  in  the  Scriptures.  The  whole  scheme  is  so 
formed,  as  to  be  plain,  easy,  profitable,  and  delightful;  profitaUe 
in  hand ;  delightful  in  the  possession.  Every  part,  and  precept, 
of  the  whole,  is  calculated  for  this  end;  and  will  make  you  omy 
wise,  good,  and  happy. 

Life  has  been  olten  styled  an  ocean ;  and  our  progress  through 
it,  a  voyaee.  The  ocean  is  tempestuous  and  billowy,  overspr^ 
bv  a  cloudy  sky,  and  fraught  beneath  with  shelves  and  quicksands* 
The  voyage  is  eventful  beyond  comprehension ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  full  of  uncertainty,  and  replete  with  danger.  Every  adven- 
turer needs  to  be  well  prepared  for  whatever  may  befal  him,  and 
well  secured  against  the  manifold  hazards  of  losing  his  course, 
sinking  in  the  aoyss,  or  of  being  wrecked  against  the  shore. 

These  evils  have  existed  at  all  times.  The  present,  and  that 
part  of  the  past,  which  is  known  to  you  by  experience,  has  seen 
them  multiplied  beyond  example.  It  has  seen  the  ancient,  and 
acknowledged,  standards  of  thinking  violendy  thrown  down.  Re- 
ligion, morals,  government,  and  the  estimate  formed  by  man  of 
crimes  and  virtues,  and  of  all  the  means  of  usefulness  and  enjoy- 
ment, have  been  questioned,  attacked,  and  in  various  places,  and 
with  respect  to  millions  of  the  human  race,  finally  overtnrown.  A 
licentiousness  of  opinion,  and  conduct,  daring,  outrageous,  and 
rending  asunder  every  bond,  formed  by  God  or  man,  has  taken 
place  of  former  good  sense,  and  sound  morals;  and  has  long 
threatened  the  destruction  of  human  good.  Industry,  cunning, 
and  fraud,  have  toiled  with  unrivalled  exertions,  to  convert  man 
into  a  savage,  and  the  world  into  a  desert.  A  wretched,  and 
hypocritical,  philanthropy,  also,  not  less  mischievous,  has  stalked 
forth  as  the  companion  of  these  ravagers :  a  philanthropy  born  in 
a  dream,  bred  in  a  novel,  and  Uving  only  in  professions.  This 
guardian  genius  of  human  interests,  this  friend  of  human  rights,  this 
redresser  of  human  wrongs,  is  yet  without  a  heart  to  feel,  and  with- 
out a  hand  to  bless.  But  she  is  well  furnished  with  lungs,  with 
eyes,  and  a  tongue.  She  can  talk,  and  sigh,  and  weep,  at  plea- 
sure ;  but  can  neither  pity,  nor  give.  The  objects  of  her  attach- 
ment are  either  knaves  and  villains  at  home,  or  unknown  sufferers, 
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rond  her  reach  abroad.  To  ihe  former,  she  ministers  the  swordl 
I  the  dagger,  that  they  may  fight  their  way  into  place,  and  power,! 
I  profit.  At  the  latter,  she  only  looks  through  a  telescope  oil 
cy,  3S  an  astronomer  searches  for  stars,  invisible  to  the  eye.l 
every  real  object  of  charity,  within  her  reach,  she  complacent- 1 
lays.  Be  thou  watmtd  ^and  6e  thou  filled;  depart  in  peace.  I 

Jy  the  daring  spirit,  the  vigorous  effbris,  and  the  ingenious  cun-l 
g,  so  industriously  exerted  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  smooth  and  I 
tile  benevolence,  so  softly  professed  on  the  other,  multitudes  I 
^e  been,  and  you  easily  may  be,  destroyed.  The  mischief  has  in-l 
d,  been  met,  resisted,  and  overcome ;  but  it  has  the  heads,  andl 
lives,  of  the  Hydra ;  and  its  wound.^f^  which  at  times  have  seem-l 
dtadl^y  are  much  more  readily  healed,  than  any  good  roan  could  I 
h,  than  any  sober  man  could  expect.  Hope  not  to  escape  the  I 
lults  of  this  enemy :  To  feel,  that  you  are  in  danger,  will  ever  I 
a  preparation  for  your  safety.  But  it  will  be  only  such  a  pre-l 
at  I  on  ;  your  de  Utterance  must  ultimately,  and  only,  flow  from  I 
;r  Maker.  Resolve,  then,  to  commit  yourselves  to  him,  with  a  I 
:lial  rehance  on  his  wisdom,  power,  and  protection.  Consider  I 
r  tnuch  you  have  at  stake  ;  that  you  are  bound  to  eternity  ^  thatl 
r  existence  will  be  immortal ;  and  that  you  will  either  rise  to  I 
less  glory,  or  be  lost  in  absolute  perdition.  Heaven  is  your  I 
per  home.  The  path,  which  i  have  recommended  to  you,  will  I 
duct  you  safely,  and  certainly,  to  that  happy  world*  Fill  up  I 
therefore,  witn  obedience  to  God  ;  with  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  I 
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Giirxsit  L  I, — 7a  Jie  beginning  Qod  erutitd  tht  htt^tn  and  ih^  tariiL 

In  the  preceding  discourses  I  have  considered  th^  exuimci 
and  perfections  of  God  ^  his  decree i^  or  that  pleasure ^  or  choice^  wilk 
which  he  willed  the  existence  ^€dl  things  ;  and  ike  sovereignty  mih 
which  he  dispones  of  thtm^  The  next  subject  La  such  a  system  of 
discourses  is  the  Works  of  God ;  which  are  no  other  than  the  execu- 
tion of  that  pleasure.  These  are  generally  and  justly  distribute 
under  two  great  heads,  Creation  and  Providence.  Under  these 
heads  I  propose  to  consider  them. 

In  the  text  it  is  asserted,  that,  In  the  beginnin^f  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth.    The  phrase.  In  thebeginntngj  is  universaDy 
expressive,  in  the  Scriptures,  of  the  commencement  of  creaied,  or 
finite  existence.     Whether  it  is  intended  to  be  applied  in  the  pre- 
sent case  to  both  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  with  exattljf  the 
same  meaning,  is  uncertain ;  as  will  be  evident  from  the  proper  im- 
port of  this  phraseology.    The  word,  created^  denotes,  brought  inio 
existence.      The  heaven  and  the  earthy  is  a  Jewish  phrase,  (fenoting 
the  Universe  and  all  things  which  it  contains.     As  some  of  these 
things,  particularlv  the  souls  of  men,  were  not  created  at  the  same 
time  with  the  earth,  it  is  evident,  that  the  phrase,  in  the  beginning, 
cannot  be  particularly,  and  strictly  appliea  to  every  created  bein?. 
In  the  text,  thus  explained,  the  following  doctnne  is  evidenliy 
asserted ; 
That  all  things  were  brought  into  existence  bt  God. 
The  truth  of  this  doctrine  has  been  already  sufficiently  evinced 
in  the  two  first  of  these  discourses ;  so  far  as  arguments  mm  Rea- 
son are  concerned.     That  it  is  the  real  doctrine  of  the  text;  and 
that  the  word,  created,  does  not  mean  merely  moulded^  or  fashioned^ 
is  completely  evident  from  the  explanation  of  Moses  him^lf ;  who 
undoubtedly  will  be  allowed  to  be  his  own  Commentator.     In 
Gen.  ii.  3,  be  says,  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  dat/y  and  sanctified 
it :  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work^  which  God 
treated  and  made.     In  the  original  language  it  is,  which  Ood  ere* 
ated,  to  make;  that  is,  which  he  created  or  brought  into  beioe, 
first ;  and  made  or  fashioned  afterwards,  into  all  the  innumerable 
forms  and  beings,  with  which  the  Universe  is,  in  a  sense  endlessly, 
replenished. 

This  truth  has  by  various  persons,  of  no  small  note  in  the  world, 
as  men  of  science,  been  called  in  question.     It  seems  so  eyidnit 
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that  all  thir^Sj  which  do  not  involve  a  contradiction,  are  possible 
with  the  Oinnipotent  God;  that  a  sober  man  can  scarcely  fail  to 
wonder,  how  tnese  persons  can  hesitate  to  believe,  that  the  act  of 
creating  or  giving  being,  is  within  the  limits  of  his  power.  The 
acts  of  preserving  and  governing  the  universe,  also  seem  to  be 
equally  evidential  of  Omnipotence,  and  equally  to  demand  its  ex- 
ertions. I  cannot  easily  conceive  how  any  man  can  admit,  that 
God  governs  the  Universe,  and  doubt  whether  he  brought,  or  was 
able  to  bring,  it  into  being.  At  the  same  time,  the  several  modes, 
adopted  by  these  very  men  to  account  either. for  the  existence, 
preservation,  or  government,  of  all  things,  are  attended  with  in- 
comparably^ more  difficulty:  being  indeed  palpable  absurdities, 
and  involvm^  evident  contradictions.  This,  it  is  believed,  has 
been  proved  m  a  former  discourse.* 

But  the  formation  of  the  human  Soul,  is  itself  a  continual  exhi- 
Ution  of  creating  power.  It  is,  unquestionably,  as  difficult  to  ere* 
ate  Minds,  as  to  create  Matter.  But  that  God  creates  Minds  is  cer 
tain ;  because  Matter,  being  unintelligent,  cannot  communicate  in- 
telligence ,  and  therefore,  even  if  admitted  to  possess  active  power, 
cannot  brin^  into  existence  a  Mind.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten, 
that  this  opinion  rests  upon  no  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
doubt,  GT  denial,  gratuitously  assumed.  The  abettor  of  it  merely 
doubts,  or  denies,  the  fact,  that  God  created  all  things ;  and  to 
justify  himself,  alleges,  that  he  cannot  conceive  svich  an  act  to  be 
ws9wU.  But  he  ought  to  show,  that  he  does  see  it  to  be  impossible. 
That  he  cannot  discern  what  Onmipotcnce  can  do,  any  farther 
than  God  discloses  it,  either  by  his  acts,  or  his  declarations,  is 
very  obvious ;  but  that  this  ignorance  should  be  a  foundation  of 
doubt  to  himself;  or  of  conviction,  or  even  of  attention,  to  others; 
is,  I  think,  explicable  only  by  the  supposition  of  extreme  folly  in 
either  case. 

As  this  amazing  Work  is  in  the  text  divided  into  two  great  parts; 
iht  Heavens^  and  the  Earth;  I  shall  adopt  this  natural,  and  perti- 
nent, division  in  my  discourses  ;  I  shall  begin  my  consideration  of 
it  with  the  subject,  mentioned  &*st  in  the  text,  viz.  the  Heaven. 

The  word  Heaven^  in  the  text,  is  used  to  denote  what  is  else- 
where called  the  Heavens;  as  is  evident  from  the  first  verse  of  the 
following  chapter ;  in  which  it  is  said,  with  a  reference  to  exactly 
the  same  subject,  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished^  and 
all  the  host  of  them.  As  the  term  is  variously  applied  in  the 
Scriptures ;  it  will  be  proper  in  this  place  to  mention  the  objects, 
to  which  this  application  is  made.  In  the  first  place.  Heaven,  or 
Heavens^  (for  the  word  is  used  indifferently  in  either  the  singular  or 
plural  number)  i^  applied  to  God.  Until  thou  know,  that  the  Hea* 
vens  do  rule.     Dan.  iv.  26. 

2dly.  To  Angels.  The  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight.  Job 
XV.  15. 

See  Sermon  IL 
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3(lly.  To  the  church.     There  was  war  in  heavm.    Rev.  xii.  7. 
4thly.  To  a  great  height.  Cities  walled  tip  to  heaven.  Deut.  i.  28. 
5thly.  To  distinguished  glory.     How  art  thou  fallen  from  Aea* 
ven^  0  Lucifer  J  son  of  the  morning!     Isai.  xiv.  12. 

All  these  are  plainly  figurative  senses  of  this  word.  In  a  literal 
sense,  it  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Jews  to  denote, 

1st.  The  Air.  As  when  the  Scriptural  writers  speak  of  the  dew, 
winds,  and  fowls,  of  heaven. 

2dly.  The  Firmament^  or  expansion  over  our  heads.  Thus  it  is 
said  in  the  context,  verse  17,  God  set  them^  that  is,  the  sun,  mooii| 
and  stars,  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth. 
3dly.  The  supreme  Heaven;  styled  also  the  Heaven  of  Heavens* 
Behold  the  Heaven^  and  the  Heaven  of  Heavens^  is  the  LordU* 
Deut.  X.  14.  God  also  is  styled  the  God  of  Heaven;  and  Su  John 
beheld  a  door  opened  in  Heaven^  and  was  directed  by  a  voice  to  eo 
up  thither;  and  was  immediately  carried  in  the  spirit  before  m 
throne  of  God. 

From  these,  and  many  other  passages,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Jews  acknowledged  three  heavens  ;  and  considered  all  things,  be- 
side the  earth  and  that  which  it  contains,  and  the  world  of  punish- 
ment, as  being  included  under  the  word,  heaven.  As  this  is  the 
common  language  of  Scripture,  I  shall  consider  the  subject  in  the 
same  manner,  and  in  the  order  already  specified. 

I.  The  Air  J  or  Atmosphere,  by  which  the  earth  is  surrounded,  ii 
replete  with  wonderful  displays  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God. 

Particularly  it  has  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  wise  and  ob- 
servant men,  and  merits  our  own  attention: 

1st.  As  it  %s  the  immediate  mean  of  life  to  mankind^  and  to  tk 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

The  nature  of  life,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  maintained,  aie 
both  very  imperfectly  understood ;  nor  will  it  be  expected  fnm 
me,  that  I  should  here  attempt  to  ^ive  an  account  of  such  discove- 
ries, as  have  been  made  by  inquisitive  men  concerning  these  mys- 
terious subjects.  The  remarks  of  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  and 
not  those  of  an  Anatomist,  the  views  of  conunon  sense,  and  not 
those  of  chymical,  or  medical  science,  will  be  expected  in  the  pre- 
sent discussion.  All  men  know,  that  living  beings  depend,  in  this 
world,  for  the  continuance  of  life,  on  respiration ;  and  that  the  me- 
dium of  respiration  is  Air.  Among  the  wonders,  which  pertain  to 
this  subject,  this  is  one ;  that,  although  the  Air  is  a  compound  sub- 
stance, made  up  of  very  diverse  materials,  one  of  them  noxious, 
and  a  second  by  itself  perfectly  unproductive  of  life ;  yet  these 
are  so  blended  with  the  third,  in  which  alone  the  power  of  main- 
taining life  resides,  that  in  their  combination  they  are  better  fitted 
to  continue  life,  than  even  the  life-giving  principle  would  be,  if  it 
existed  pure  and  unmixed.  Another  is,  that  this  combination  is 
maintained  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  proportional  quantities  oi 
these  materials  are  at  all  times  substantially,  if  not  exactly,  the 
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.  When  we  consider  the  innumerable  revolutions,  of  which 
Mr  is  the  subject^  and  the  perpetual  fluctuations ;  it  seems 
:ely  less  than  a  miracle,  that  this  equability,  so  necessary  for 
ontinuance  of  life,  should  be  always,  and  evciy  where,  pre- 
d*  Nothing  less  than  the  wisdom  of  God  could  have  coiitri- 
he  means,  by  which  this  fact  is  accomplished, 
ly,  ^s  it  is  the  great  inHntmtnt  of  dissolution* 
us  world  is  formed  to  be  a  theatre  of  successive  existence, 
beings  which  exist  in  it,  are  intended  to  fulfil  the  end,  for  which 
exist,  and  then  to  leave  the  stage  vacant  to  those,  who  suc- 
them.  Of  course  they  dissolve  \  and  return  to  their  original 
Of  this  dissolution,  Air  is  acknowledged  by  Philosophers  to 
iC  primary  means-  If  we  had  never  been  witnesses  of  the 
few  things  could  seem  more  strange  and  improbable  to  us, 
that  the  same  element  should  be,  at  once,  the  chief  means  of 
^r\'ing  hfe,  and  the  chief  means  of  dissolution ;  and  that  both 
processes  should,  without  any  confusion,  go  on  from  age  to 
a  perfect  harmony,  and  as  indispensable  parts  of  a  complete 
en. 

ly.  ^^j  it  is  a  principal  mean  of  heat  and  cold* 
lese  great  effects  are  both  produced  by  different  operations  of 
une  element,  hitherto  inexplicably  mysterious,  but  without  any 
rd  or  confusion.  The  manner,  in  which  Air  withdraws  heat 
other  objects,  and  again  gives  it  out  to  those  objects,  must  be 
ssed,  familiar  as  the  fact  is,  to  be  eminently  wonderful :  while, 
B  same  timcj  the  operation  is  absolutely  necessary,     Oniu 
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and  famine  then  spread  their  baleful  influence  over  the  world ;  and 
mankind  are  compelled  by  thousands  to  the  grave* 

5thly«  Asiiis  eminenii^  the  smirce  of  heulth  and  wickncMs* 

Among  the  various  exhalations,  accomplished  on  the  surface  ot 
the  earth  by  means  of  the  Atmosphere,  there  are  many,  which  are 
impure,  noxious^  and  fraught  with  poison  and  deaths  Of  thla  ma- 
ture, in  an  eminent  degree,  is  that  sufibcaling  vapour,  conveyed 
over  the  deserts  of  Nubia  in  the  fatal  blast,  wmch  is  called  the  Si- 
moon. Of  a  similar  nature,  are  numerous  other  exhalations ;  not 
so  immediately,  but  often  more  extensively,  destructive,  to  human 
Ufe;  which  arise  from  marshes,  ponds,  and  other  stagnations  of 
water ;  as  well  as  many  more,  ascending  firom  decayed  vegetables, 
and  other  masses  of  putrefaction.  All  these,  but  for  the  Atmoflp 
phcre,  would  be  connned  to  the  surface ;  and  £aul  of  their  malig- 
nant influence  on  human  life.  At  the  same  time,  Air  is  the  great 
source  of  health ;  and,  wherever  it  passes  fireely,  contributes  per- 
haps to  the  preservation,  or  restoration,  of  this  essential  blessing. 
In  its  purest  state,  it  seems,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  man, 
to  promote  health  only ;  and  often  restores  such  as  are  languishing 
and  decayed,  more  than  all  other  causes  united. 

6thly.  As  U  is  tke  seat,  and  in  an  important  sense,  the  cottfe,  of 
many  highly  magnificent  displays  of  divine  workmanship. 

Storms,  clouds,  thunder,  lightning,  combustion,  volcanoes,  earth* 

auakes,  the  magnificent  rainbow,  and  the  dehehtful  breeze,  are  all 
ependent  on  air  for  their  existence.  All  of  uem,  also,  are  deep- 
ly interesting  to  man  in  many  ways.  Besides  their  obvious  influ- 
ence in  promoting  our  daily  health  and  comfort,  our  frequent  de- 
light and  sorrow,  the  continuance  of  our  life,  and  the  arrival  of 
death,  they  are  in  no  small  degree  interesting  to  us,  as  displays  of 
the  divine  presence  and  character,  eminenUy  beautiful,  vanous, 
awful,  and  majestic,  and  productive  of  important  and  extensive 
moral  influence  on  mankind. 

7thly.  As  it  is  in  many  respects  an  important  aid  to  Vtsunim 

No  small  part  of  the  beautiful,  majestic,  and  interesting  scenes 
of  nature  depend,  for  their  peculiar  appearance,  upon  the  atmos- 
phere. Sucn,  in  an  eminent  manner,  is  the  twilight,  which  so  use- 
fully and  beautifully  returns,  every  morning  and  every  evening. 
Sucn,  also,  is  the  sky,  or  firmament ;  that  magnificent,  azure  con- 
cave, which  apparently  bends  in  so  glorious  a  manner  over  this 
great  world.  Such,  also,  are  all  those  scenes,  in  which  the  refrac- 
tion of  lieht  is  concerned.  Without  the  aid  of  the  Atmosphere, 
none  of  tnese  things  would  appear  to  us  at  all. 

These  summary  hints  will  oe  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  importance 
of  this  wonderful  subject,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  present  de- 
sign.    I  proceed  therefore  to  observe, 

II.  That  the  Starry  heaven  is  a  still  more  wonderful,  and  mag* 
nificeni^part  of  the  Creation  of  God. 

To  the  most  uninstructed  mmd,  and  the  most  vulgar  eye,  the  firm- 
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amentf  with  the  innumerable  and  glorioug  bodies  which 
tains,  has  ever  been  far  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  visil 
aiion  :  while  minds  of  superior  intelligence,  especially  wl 
f      iubjects  of  piety,  have  ever  regarded  iliis  amazing  scei 
study «  admiration,  and  awe,  as  pre-eminently  displaying  the 
and  greatness  of  God*     Wfttn^  says  Davidj  I  consider  the  h 
the  work  qf  thy  Jitigtr^  ike  moon,  and  the  siar^^  which  ikon  j 
daimd ;  Lord.'  what  is  man,  thai  thou  art  mindful  of  him  j 
ton  of  man,  that  thou  visiles t  him  ? 

Of  ail  matenal  objects,  the  Sun  is  beyond  measure  the  m 
rious  and  magnificent,  and  the  noblest  emblem  of  itsCi^atoi 
great  world  of  light  is,  beyond  every  thing  else,  the  most 
symbol  of  the  exaltatiunjunchangeableness,  perpetuity,  life 
power,  benevolent  influence,  omnipresence,  omniscience,  do 
and  giTatnefis,  of  God* 

Tht  Moouy  a  softer,  but  not  less  beautiful,  object,  rclun 
communicates  to  mankind,  the  light  of  the  Sun  in  a  gentle  i 
lightful  manner,  exactly  suited  lo  the  strength  of  the  humc 
an  iUustiious  and  most  beautiful  emblem^  in  this  and  seven 
respects,  of  the  divine  Reoeemeu  of  mankind  j  who,  soften 
splendour  of  the  Godhead,  brings  it  to  the  eye  of  the  undc 
ing,  in  a  manner  fitted  to  the  strength  of  the  mind  ;  so  that ' 
being  overwhelmed,  or  distressed,  it  can  thus  behold  the 
the  knowhdge  of  the  glori/  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Chris 

The  Stars ^  also,  by  their  endless  muhimde,  and  their  um 
variety  and  beauty,  with  wjjicli  ifiey  iVQvy  where  ixijlcnish  i 
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cave  with  unrivalled  elegance  and  beauty ;  but  as  vAst  worlds,  re- 
sembling this  globe  in  their  various  aflfections,  and  moving  round 
the  Sun  with  a  rapid,  regular,  and  mysterious  circuit ;  surrounded 
by  other  inferior  worlds,  by  which  they  are  wonderfuUy  beautified 
and  adorned;  and  inhabited,  in  all  probability,  by  endless  multi- 
tudes of  beings,  rational  and  immortal.  Of  these  inferior  worlds, 
the  Moon  is  one ;  and  to  us,  far  the  most  interesting.  How  many 
important  purposes,  which  are  known,  does  this  beautiful  attendant 
of  our  eartn  continually  accomplish !  How  manv  more,  in  all  pro- 
bability, which  are  hitherto  unknown,  and  which  hereafter  may  be 
extensively  disclosed  to  more  enlightened,  virtuous,  and  happy 
generations  of  men.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  most  rationally  con- 
cluded, that  Intelligent  beings  in  great  multitudes  inhabit  her  lucid 
regions,  beings  probably  far  better  and  happier  than  ourselves. 

The  Comets^  of  which  the  number  already  discovered  is  very 
CTcat,  are  still  more  extraordinary  parts  of  this  amazing  work. 
Man  no  longer  beholds  them  as  occasional  and  flaming  meteors, 
wandering  mroueh  the  sky  as  mere  omens  to  the  human  race  of 
convulsions,  fammes,  and  pestilences ;  but  sees  them,  with  unoues* 
tionable  certainty,  to  be  worlds,  which,  like  the  planets,  regularly 
move  round  the  Sun  in  orbits  of  extreme  eccentricity  and  incon- 
ceivable extent. 

Concerning  the  Stars  our  views  have  undergone  a  still  greater 
change.  The  mind  no  more  regards  them  as  feeble  but  beautiful 
tapers,  twinkling,  merely  for  the  gratification  of  mankind,  with  an 
innate  and  perpetual  lustre.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  known, 
with  absolute  certainty,  to  be  universally  Suns,  resembling  oar 
own ;  and  apparently  so  much  less,  only  because  they  are  removed 
to  a  distance  incomprehensibly  greater.  The  same  science,  which 
has  detected  their  nature,  size,  and  distance,  has  also  to  a  great 
extent  disclosed  their  numbers.  Instead  of  the  comparatively  small 
collection,  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  any  given  night,  they  are 
proved  to  be  in  a  sense  innumerable,  and  to  fill  with  an  inmiense 
army  the  inmieasurable  fields  of  Ether. 

It  cannot  be  rationally  believed,  that  worlds  so  great  and  glori- 
ous, as  the  Sun,  were  made  in  vain.  Yet  of  the  enSess  millions  of 
stars,  less  than  three  thousand  have  been  seen  by  the  naked  eye  ot 
man ;  and,  till  within  a  few  years,  all  the  vast  multitudes,  which 
have  been  since  discovered,  had  been  secreted  from  every  inhabit- 
ant of  this  globe.  Herschell  first  detected  almost  all,  which  arc 
now  known,  or  have  ever  been  visible  to  the  human  eye.  So  &r 
as  mankind  are  concerned,  then,  the  stars,  ever  since  the  Creation, 
have,  in  far  the  greatest  number  of  instances,  existed  in  vain.  Of 
course,  they  were  formed  for  other  purposes,  than  any,  in  which 
we  can  be  directly  concerned.  But  for  what  purposes  can  we 
suppose  such  worlds  of  light  were  created?  The  only  rational 
answer  is.  They  weire\formed  for  the  same  purposes,  which  are 
accomplished  bjf^ur^^wn  Sun ;  to  give  light,  and  motion,  and  life, 
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and  comfort,  to  systems  of  worlds,  of  which  each  star  severa 
the  common  centre-     Such  worlds,  ihcreforej  are  with  the  h 
reason  supposed  to  exist ;  and  to  be,  like  the  earth,  the  resi 
of  Intelligent  beings,  of  incalculable  numbers,  and  endless 
sities  of  character ;  all  supported,  governed,  and  blessed, 
worlds,  which  they  inhabit,  are  sustained,  regulated,  and 
by  tlie  hand  of  that  Almiglity  Being,  who  created  them,  an 
kingdom  rultih  over  alL     Thus  the  universe  is  the  immeni 
glorious  empire  of  Jehovah  5  an  empire  formed  of  Suns 
terns  ;  the  families,  cities,  and  provinces,  of  the  vast  kingdom,! 
by  him,  who  telkth  tht  number  of  the  Stars ^  and  caUeth  them 
their  fmrnes. 

Ill-   The  Htaven  of  Heavens  is  a  still  more  edifying  obj\ 
cur  attention* 

On  this  sublime  subject  I  shall  discourse  only  in  a  very  sui 
manner,  at  the  present  time,  as  I  expect,  God  willing,  to 
it  more  extensively  at  a  future  period » 

The  high  superiority  of  this  happy  and  glorious  world  is  si 
ly  marked  in  the  Scriptures,  whence  alone  we  derive  any 
ledge  of  it,  by  that  peculiar  epithet,  7%e  Hmvtn  of  Hta^tns\ 
the  God  of  Gods  is  distinguisned  by  this  phrase  above  all 
Godsf  so  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  is,  in  a  manner  indefinitely  s 
intentionally  exhibited  as  wholly  superior  to  aU  other  Heavei 
the  same  Scriptures,  we  are  taught,  that  this  glorious  worldl 
Aduje  of  God ;  or  the  peculiar  and  favourite  place  of  his  resid 
the  place,  where  those  manifestations  of  himself  are  seen,  wh| 
IS  pleased  to  make,  as  the  most  especial  displays  of  his 
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It  18  the  theaire^  m  which  an  etefTial  orovidence  of  progrtttm 
knowledge^  powtr^  and  lovty  rendered  daily  more  and  more  beauti- 
ful and  amiable,  wonderful  and  majestic,  is  begtm^  and  carried  011 
through  ages,  which  will  never  approach  towaras  an  end. 

It  is  /A«  placty  where  all  the  works  ofOod  are  studied,  and  under- 
stood^  through  cm  eternal  progress  of  knowledge  ;  where  all  the  d* 
versities  of  virtuous  Intelligence,  all  the  forms  and  hues  of  Moral 
Beauty,  brighten  in  an  unceasing  gradation ;  and  where  gt^titude, 
love,  cnjovment,  and  praise,  resound  day  and  night,  in  a  more  and 
more  perfect  harmony  throughout  the  immense  of  diiration. 

Thus  have  I  finished  the  observations,  which  I  designed  to  make 
«on  this  subject ;  and  shall  now  conclude  the  discourse  with  seme 
practical 

REMARKS. 

1  St.  With  what  entire  propriety  is  God  exhibited  in  the  teryfrst 
verse  of  the  Scriptures^  as  the  Creator  of  all  things! 

This  verse  may  be  regarded  as  an  introduction,  or  preface,  to 
the  whole  Bible,  and  to  the  system  of  doctrines  which  it  contains. 
Accordingly  it  announces  to  us  in  few  and  simple,  bat  those  most 
sublime  and  affecting,  terms,  the  two  great  subjects,  about  which 
the  Bible  and  its  doctrines  are  employed :  God,  and  his  tmmenn 
kingdom.  Him  it  exhibits  to  us  in  the  character  of  Creator,  and 
all  things  else  as  created  by  him. 

On  the  act  of  creating  is  founded  a  great  part  of  that  character, 
in  which  especially  he  calls  for  the  obedience  of  Intelligent  be- 
ings. As  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  he  appears  irresistibly  to 
every  eye,  as  a  being  possessed  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
greatness ;  and  therefore  able  to  preserve,  and  govern,  the  vast 
work,  which  he  was  thus  able  to  make ;  of  power,  which  nothing 
can  resist,  or  escape ;  of  wisdom,  which  nothing  can  circumvent, 
or  elude ;  and  of  greatness,  with  which  nothing  can  be  compared. 
As  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  he  is  exhibited  as  the  absolute 
Proprietor  of  the  work,  which  he  has  made.  Creation  is  the  highest 
ground  of  property,  which  can  exist.  All  is  his ;  and  his,  in  a 
sense  superior  to  that,  in  virhich  any  thing  can  be  ours.  All,  there- 
fore, is  rightfully  required  to  be  employed  supremely  and  solely  in 
his  service,  for  his  purposes,  and  according  to  his  pleasure. 

Intelligent  creatures,  particularly,  have  no  property  in  any  thing, 
except  as  he  has  given  it ;  and  on  no  terms,  and  for  no  uses,  be- 
side those  which  he  has  established.  They  themselves  are  as  ab- 
solutely his  property,  as  any  thing  which  he  has  made.  Their  fii- 
culties,  and  their  time,  are  as  truly  his :  for  they  were  made  by 
him,  and  therefore  are  not  their  own.  Of  course,  they  are  jusdy 
required  by  Atm,  and  ought  to  be  devoted  by  themselves,  to  what- 
ever services  he  is  pleased  to  enjoin.  Of  course,  also,  to  refuse, 
or  neglect,  to  render  to  hun  themselves,  and  whatever  they  do,  or 
possess,  is  plain  and  gross  injustice,  and  refusing,  or  neglecting  to 
render  to  God  the  things  which  are  God^s. 
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By  his  character  of  Creatorj  also,  they  are  called  upon,  in 
most  solemn  and  affecting  mHnner,  to  regard  hitn  with  uncca^ 
admiration,  reverence,  and  awe.     There  is  somethmg  singuh 
awful,  something  singularly  fitted  to  inspire  profound  reverence 
the  character  of  God,  as  our  Creator;  in  the  consideration  ofl 
as  the  Being,  by  whom  we  were  made.     On  this  Bein^,  we  c:in 
but  feelj  if  we  feel  at  ail,  that,  as  we  derived  our  extstence  f\ 
him,  so  we  absolutely  depend  for  our  continuance  in  being,  ainl 
all  which  can  render  that  being  comfortable  or  desirable.     In 
view,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  realize,  that  wt  arc  nothing,  and  1 
He  IS  alK 

At  the  same  time,  the  amazing  nature  of  the  works  themseji 
their  timnber,  their  variety,  their  beauty,  their  grandeur,  their  m 
nificence,  the  glory  of  the  end  for  which  they  are  made,  and 
astonishing  fitness  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  accomphshed, 
cessarily  excite  in  every  sober  and  contemplative  mind  the  higl 
possible  admiration  \  an  admiration,  whicn  will  continue,  and 
crease,  for  ever* 

2dly,   Wilh  what  reason  dots  Go(l,  as  iht  Creator  of  all  thu 
claim  the  tnlirt  Conjidenct  of  his  creatures  f 

He,  who  is  the  Author  of  iki^  Creation,  can  do  all  things 
every  where  \  knows  every  thing  ^  and  controls  the  Universe  v 
an  absolute  and  in-esrstible  dominion*     He,  who  has  made  31 
various,  rich,  and  abundant  provision  for  the  wiints  of  his  ci 
tures,  can  provide  for  all  their  wants.     He,  who  was  willinj 
provide  in  tne  bountiful  manner,  w^hich  we  actually  see  existing 
reasonably  argued,  and  expected,   to  provide  all  other  thir 
wjuct^r^ithe^jecessar^^isc^^ 
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them,  on  the  most  solid  grounds^  all  possible  confidence,  as  well  a^ 
reverence  and  love.  In  the  Scriptures,  he  has  disclosed  to  them, 
that  here  there  is  made  all  the  provision,  which  they  can  need,  and 
far  more  than  they  can  ask,  or  conceive ;  and  that,  however  en- 
larged may  be  their  faculties  and  views,  they  will  through  eternity 
receive  all,  which  they  can  ever  desire.  Of  the  power  of  God  to 
fulfil  these  promises  they  are  completely  assured  by  the  effects, 
which  it  has  produced  in  the  visible  Creation.  Of  his  willingness 
to  perform  them,  and  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  wish,  thev  are 
furnished  with  no  unhappy  evidence,  in  the  provision,  which  he  so 
bountifully  makes  for  rcDcIs  and  apostates,  in  the  present  worid 
^Vhen  they  add  to  this  the  gift  of  his  own  Son,  whom  he  did  not 
spare,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all;  they  are  completely  assu- 
red that  he  will  also  with  him  freely  give  them  all  things* 

3dly.  How  amazing  and  glorious  a  Being  does  God  appear  m  the 
character  of  Creator  ! 

Of  what  power,  knowledge,  and  goodness,  must  He  be  possess- 
ed, who  has  done  all  these  things ;  who  is,  who  lives,  and  who  acts, 
through  all  the  worlds  in  immensity;  who  contrived  them,  and 
brougnt  them  into  being ;  who  stored  them  with  such  abundant 
furniture,  and  filled  them  with  such  multitudes  of  inhabitants ;  who 
controls  them  with  an  omnipotent  hand,  and  with  an  omniscient 
eye ;  and  who  will  advance  them  for  ever  in  their  progress  towards 
perfection !  All  these  things  are  only  displays  of  me  Godhead* 
in  them  all,  Jehovah  is  seen  in  forms  of  oeauty,  wisdom,  good- 
ness, life,  joy,  loveliness,  and  greatness,  which  transcend  both  num- 
ber and  comprehension. 

4thly,  How  ought  this  great  and  awful  Being  to  he  feared  by  his 
Intelligent  creatures  ! 

How  ought  njc,  particularly,  to  realize  his  presence,  agency, 
character,  and  will,  the  obligations  which  we  are  under  to  obey, 
and  the  supreme  interest  which  we  have  in  doing,  his  pleasure! 
His  right  to  dispose  of  us  cannot  be  denied.  The  rectitude  of  his 
pleasure  cannot  be  questioned.  At  the  same  time,  on  him  our  all 
Depends.  How  indispensable  is  it,  therefore,  that  we  act  in  all 
things,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  secure  his  favour,  and,  in  this,  the 
only  possible  manner,  to  obtain  his  blessing. 

On  the  contrary,  what  madness  must  it  be  to  forget,  disobey,  and 
provoke  him !  Think  what  it  is  to  he  found  fighting  against  God. 
Hast  thou,  says  Jehovah  to  Job,  an  arm  like  God;  or  canst  thou 
thunder  with  a  voice  like  him  ?  Then  I  will  confess  unto  thee,  thai 
thine  own  right  hand  can  save  thee.  What  evil  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed from  his  anger  ?  What  terrible  proofs  have  been  given  of  its 
dreadful  efficacy,  in  his  ancient  dispensations  to  the  Antediluvians^ 
to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  to  the  Egyptians,  and  to  the  Israelites,  bodi 
m  the  wilderness,  and  the  land  of  Canaan!  What  awful  specimens 
are  even  now  continually  seen  of  his  displeasure  against  this  pol- 
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luted  world,  in  the  ravages  of  the  storm,  the  earthquake,  and  the 
volcano,  and  the  more  extensive  evils  of  pestilence  and  famine  ! 

5thly.  Ham  miserable  must  be  the  condition  of  those,  who  have  no 
iniercst  in  the  favour  of  God! 

God  is  the  source  of  all  the  good,  which  is  found,  or  will  ever 
be  found,  in  the  Universe.  Every  good  gift,  and  every  perfect  gift, 
is  from  above  ;  and  comcth  down  from  the  Father  of  lights^  with 
wham  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.  Wherever, 
then,  he  refuses  to  give,  it  is  certain,  that  no  enjoyment  can  be 
found.  How  dreadful,  of  course,  how  solitary,  now  friendless, 
how  forlorn,  must  the  situation  of  a  creature  be,  if  he  were  banish- 
ed for  ever  from  the  presence,  favour,  and  love,  of  God!  Were 
the  Sun,  as  the  Heathen  supposed,  an  in^lligent  being,  capable  ot 
being  pleased  or  displeasea,  and  of  communicating  and  withhold- 
ing Ins  light  and  warmth  at  pleasure ;  how  lonely,  dark,  and  wretch- 
ec^  would  be  the  condition  of  men,  if  he  should  withdraw  his  beams 
from  this  world,  and  permit  them  never  more  to  shine !  of  men  con- 
signed to  everlasting  night,  and  everlasting  winter ;  who  should  yet 
live,  in  this  cold  and  dreary  solitude,  and  know,  and  feel,  their 
wretched  condition :  while  at  the  same  time  they  also  knew,  that 
other  favoured  and  happy  beings,  in  all  other  respects  resembling 
themselves,  were  in  full  possession  of  the  life-giving  influence,  ana 
cheerine  splendour,  of  tnis  glorious  luminary.  God  is  the  Sun  of 
the  intelligent  and  immortal  world.  Wherever  he  shines,  there  is 
light,  andpeace,  and  hope,  and  joy :  wherever  he  withdraws  his 
beams,  all  is  darkness  and  desolation  for  ever. 

On  this  subject,  I  am  apprehensive,  that  Christians  do  not  medi- 
tate, nor  converse,  nor  Ministers  preach,  so  frequently  and  so  fer- 
vently, as  their  interest,  and  their  duty,  plainly  require.  The  Apos- 
tles have  dwelt  ofteri,  and  extensively,  on  the  prospects,  the  joys, 
and  the  glories,  of  Heaven.  In  this  respect  they  are  obviously 
patterns  to  all  succeeding  Preachers.  Christians  are  in  the  Scrip- 
tures often  invited  to  meaitate  on  heavenly  things ;  and  presented 
with  the  most  sublime,  alluring,  and  delightful,  objects  of  a  heaven- 
ly nature,  to  engage  them  in  such  meditations.  They  are  directed, 
also,  to  set  their  affections  on  things  above  ^  commanded  to  have 
their  conversation  in  heaven,  and  not  on  the  earthy  and  reminded 
that  in  a  humble  and  figurative  sense,  they  are  already  come  to  the 
Jiew  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  glorious  beings  by  whom  it  is  inhabited, 
by  entering  the  Church  of  God  in  the  present  world.  All  these 
precepts  they  are  bound  implicidy  to  obey. 

When  we  approach  the  table  of  Christ,  we  are  by  the  strongest 
motives  compelled  to  remember,  that  the  exalted  end  of  his  Me- 
diation was  to  open  this  happy  world  for  the  reception  of  his  fol- 
lowers ;  an  end,  purchased  with  tears,  and  blood.  This  end  is  the 
most  illustrious,  and  delightful,  of  which  we  can  form  a  conception : 
And  the  means,  by  which  it  has  been  accomplished,  are  the  i 
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sublime  display  of  infinite  good-will,  which  the  Universe  has  e?er 
beheld. 

When  Christians  approach  the  table  of  their  communion,  ihey 
approach  it,  to  commemorate  their  Saviour.  What  do  they  com- 
memorate ?  His  life,  and  death,  and  resurrection,  and  exaltation; 
a  Ufe  of  humiliation,  suffering,  and  sorrow ;  a  death  of  shamCf  aod 
agony  ;  a  resurrection  to  endless  life  \  an  exaltation  to  infinite  glorfi 
Whitlier  has  he  gone  ?  To  Heaven.  Whither  are  tkeu  goingj  To 
the  same  happy  world*  In  my  Father's  housij  said  this  Divine 
Person,  as  he  was  advancing  near  to  the  grave,  are  many  mansima. 
If  it  were  not  sa,  I  would  have  told  you^  I  go  to  prepare  aplactfor 
you.  And  if  I  go^  and  prcpart  a  place  for  you^  I  will  amu  again^  ani 
receive  you  unio  myself*  tkat  where  I  aniy  there  ye  may  be  aho^  Can 
Christians,  then,  fail  to  look  often  to  that  dehghtfiil  world|  where 
their  Saviour  dwells,  and  where  they  are  all  finally  to  be  assembled 
in  his  presence  ?  Will  not  the  remembrance  of  ihi^ftdrusB  of  m^ 
the  pleasures  which  flow  for  ever  in  this  region  of  Immortalitj, 
awaKen  in  the  most  ardent  manner,  their  a£niration,  their  love, 
their  gratitude,  and  their  praise,  to  Him,  who  formed  it  in  the  be- 
ginning ;  who  stored  it  with  glory,  life,  and  joy;  who  ascended  the 
cross,  that  he  might  open  its  everlasting  doors,  for  their  admission 
to  its  infinite  blessings. 

To  enhance  all  these  views  and  afTecdons,  let  them  remember 
also,  that  in  the  same  wonderful  manner  he  redeemed  them  from 
the  deplorable  character  of  sin,  and  the  miseries  of  perdition. 
That  Divine  Spirit,  who  renews  them  in  righteousness,  and  true  ho- 
linessj  wito  every  good  work^  entered  upon  this  benevolent  office, 
only  in  consequence  of  the  Mediation  of  Christ.  But  for  this  Me- 
diation, no  child  of  Adam  would  ever  have  been  renewed.  Sin 
unminded,  unrestrained,  and  endless,  would  have  prevailed 
throughout  all  the  nations  of  men,  and  all  the  ages  of  time.  The 
way  to  Heaven  would  have  been  unknown.  The  only  path  from 
this  world  would  have  gone  down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 

In  how  interesting  a  manner,  then,  is  heaven  now  brought  be- 
fore our  eyes,  as  the  end  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  Cross!  Here 
Christ  dies  again,  in  a  figure  pre-eminently  affecting ;  and  shows 
us  his  broken  body,  and  bleeding  wounds,  as  the  price  which  he 

Eaid  to  procure  for  us  an  inheritance  in  the  kiri^dom  prepared  for 
is  followers  before  the  foundations  of  the  worla.  No  otner  hsmd 
could  have  opened  the  gates  of  life.  No  other  A\onement  could 
have  expiated  our  sins.  No  other  means  could  have  procured  the 
sanctification  of  our  Souls  by  the  Spirit  of  grace  5  and  thus  fitted 
us  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  heaven,  and  made  them  blessings  to  ust 
But  for  him,  the  best  ol  men  would  have  gone  down  to  the  world  ot 
wo.  Bv  him,  every  good  man  will  be  raised  to  the  glory ^  which  he 
had  with  the  Father  before  ever  the  world  was. 
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SERMON  XVIII. 

CREATION. ANGELS* 

C^LixiSftiMS  L  IB— For  hjf  him  were  all  (hingr treaUdt  that  att  in  fteof^i,  fi 
ore  in  tofiA,  rtrifi/e  and  itiTitibUf  v/ieiAer  ihfy  be  ThrontM^  or  Domint^frUi  a 
dpaiUiut  or  jPowen .-  olt  ihingM  ^aere  treat td  b^  him  and  for  AtW 

In  my  last  discoursCj  I  began  the  examination  of  thr  wo 
God^  witli  some  considerations  on  tht  Heavtm,  I  shall  no\ 
sue  the  same  subject,  in  several  observations  concerning  tk 
ings^  who  w£re  ariginaU^  inhabiiants  a/the  highest  htavtns. 

As  all  our  knowledge  concerning  this  subject  is  derived  frc 
Scriptures,  I  shall  confine  myself  in  this  discussion  to  the  inf 
tion,  which  they  communicate ;  reserving  such  views,  as  B 
has  been  able  to  form  of  it,  to  the  discourse,  which  1  prop 
devote  to  a  consideration  of  Me  t:tistm€e  and  character  of  j 
Jngeh* 

In  the  text  it  is  asserted,  that  Thrones ^  Dominiom^  Prindpi 
and  Powers^  names,  which  arc  fairly  supposed  to  denote  ail 
orders  of  the  Angelic  host,  and  to  inaicate,  in  the  words  of  St. 
things  in  heavm;  were  crtattd  6y  Jesm  Christ,  tor  his  own  m 
purposes*     Among  other  things,  conveyed  to  us  by  this  assc 
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the  home,  to  which  he  invites  us  to  look,  as  our  final  rest  bom 
every  trouble ;  and  the  final  seat  of  all  the  enjoyment,  which  we 
are  capable  of  attaininjg.  With  its  inhabitants,  we  shall,  if  we  are 
wise,  Dccome  familiarly  acquainted,  and  intimately  united;  and 
shall  live  in  the  midst  of  them,  through  aees  which  cannot  endL 
Of  this  world,  therefore,  and  those  who  dwell  in  it,  we  need  inform- 
ation, various  and  extensive.  Accordingly,  God  has  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  a  considerable  extent,  openedheaven  to  our  view ;  ami 
furnished  us,  in  many  particulars,  with  an  account  of  the  huappy 
beings,  who  inhabit  it ;  of  the  Rank^  or  Stotton,  which  they  hold  in 
his  great  kingdom  ^  the  Attributes  ^  of  which  they  are  possessed  ;  and 
the  Employments^  to  which  they  are  devoted.  Under  these  three 
heads,  I  propose  to  consider  them,  at  the  present  time.  To  an 
audience,  possessed  of  so  many  advantages  for  estimating  the  com- 
parative importance  of  subjects  of  contemplation,  and  particolarlv 
the  comparative  worth  of  Intelligent  beings,  it  is  reasonably  hoped, 
that  a  suDJect  of  such  inherent  dienity  cannot  be  indifferent*  Elspe- 
cially,  as  this  subject  is  scarcely  at  all  introduced  into  the  Desk, 
and  IS  but  too  imirequently,  a  topic  of  private  contemplation;  and, 
as  it  will  of  course  have  in  some  degree  the  advantage  of  novelty, 
as  well  as  of  nobleness ;  it  ought  to  be  expected  to  gain,  at  least, 
the  transient  attention,  which  such  a  discussion  demands. 

That  Angels  are  the  beings,  intended  by  the  phraseology  of  the 
text,  will  not  be  questioned.  The  four  titles,  Dy  which  they  arc 
here  denoted,  probably  indicate  four  different  orders  of  these 
heavenly  beings ;  or,  perhaps,  may  be  used  as  a  general  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  onlcrs,  into  which  they  are  divided.  Beside 
the  general  name  of  Angels^  or  Messengers^  derived  from  their 
pculiar  employment,  they  are  called  in  the  Scriptures  by  the  fol- 
lowing: GpovM,  Thrones;  Kupoctirgg,  Dominions;  Apcou,  Principali- 
ties, or  Governments ;  Awa^usie^  Powers ;  Egxtfiai,  Juthoriiies;  Zam, 
Living  Ones  ;  Cherubim^  Knowing  Ones,  or  those  in  whom  isfulnas 
of  knowledge;  Seraphim,  or  burning  ones  ;  Elohim,  Gods ;  beside 
the  name  of  Princes,  used  by  the  Angel  in  Dan.  x.  13,  and  pro- 
bably equivalent  to  one  of  die  five  first  appellations.  All  these 
names,  as  will  be  evident  to  the  slightest  attention,  are  plainly, 
and  strongly,  significant  of  their  great  importance.  With  the 
greatest  probability,  however,  they  are  names,  very  imperfectly 
descriptive  of  their  natures;  although^  without  a  doubt,  they  arc 
the  most  suitable  which  human  language  contains.  As  words  are, 
of  necessity,  expressive  of  such  ideas  as  those  who  use  them  pos- 
sess ;  and  as  men,  from  a  want  of  corresporidence  with  Angels, 
have  no  direct,  or  original,  ideas,  concerning  them ;  it  is  plain,  that 
all  words,  chosen  from  human  language,  to  describe  the  nature  of 
these  celestial  beings,  must  exhibit  them  very  inadequately  and 
imperfectly.  Still,  these  names  are  veiy  forcible  declarations  of 
their  supreme  distinction  among  created  Intelligences,  and  the  im 
portant  character  *hich  they  hold  in  the  Universe. 
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It  18  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  names  given  to  An- 
gek  in  the  text,  are  used  metonymically:  the  adjunct  being  all 
along  chosen  to  denote  the  subject ;  or  the  thing  possessed,  the 
possessor.  Thus  Thrones  are  substituted  for  Uiose  who  sit  on 
them}  Dominions  and  Principalities^  for  those  who  hold  them ;  and 
Powers  tind  Authorities^  for  those  by  whom  they  are  exercised. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  Angels  are  also  called  Morning 
Stars,  to  denote  their  peculiar  beauty  and  splendour  of  character^ 
and  not  improbably  as  Harbingers  of  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness :  and  Sons  of  God,  to  teach  us,  that  they  are  nearly  connect- 
ed with  the  Creator,  dwell  in  his  house  as  children,  and  enjoy  his 
parental  presence,  care,  and  love. 

From  all  these  observations,  united,  it  is  evident,  that  Aneels 
are  possessed  of  pre-eminent  dignity,  importance,  and  distinction, 
in  the  divine  kingdom :  since  all  these  names  are  given  to  them  by 
God  himself;  and  are  used,  therefore,  to  indicate  their  true  and 
proper  character.  This  character  I  shall  now  attempt  summarily 
to  exhibit,  as  it  is  presented  to  us  by  the  Scriptures ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  of  discourse,  which  has  been  already  mentioned* 

I.  Angels  are  the  highest  order  of  Intelligent  creatures. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  manifest,  from  a  consideration  of 
the  several  names  given  to  them  in  the  text,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  Scriptures.  As  these  names  respect  the  kingdom  of  God  at 
large,  without  a  limitation  to  any  particular  part  of  that  kingdom ; 
so  they  are  to  be  understood,  as  being  Thrones,  Dominions,  Prin- 
cipalities, and  Powers,  in  the  immense  and  eternal  empire  of  Je- 
hovah. Angels,  therefore,  who  are  called  by  these  names,  are 
the  beings  who,  under  God,  the  supreme  Ruler,  hold,  throughout 
his  dominion,  authority  and  power.  All  other  finite  beings  are, 
therefore,  beneath  them  in  dignity,  and  subordinate  to  them  in 
station. 

The  same  truth  is  also  completely  evident  from  the  place  as- 
signed them  for  their  residence.  /  am  Gabriel,  said  the  Angel, 
who  appeared  to  Zachariah  in  the  temple  ;  /  am  Gabriel,  who  stand 
in  the  presence  of  God.  And  before  the  throne,  says  St.  John,  there 
was  a  sea  of  glass,  like  unto  chrystal ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  throne, 
and  round  about  the  throne,  were  four  Living  Ones,  full  of  eyes 
before  and  behind.  And  they  rest  not,  day  and  night,  saying, 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  was,  and  who  is,  and 
who  is  to  come!  Rev.  iv.  6,  8.  And  again.  Rev.  vii.  11,  All  the 
Angels  stood  round  about  the  throne,  and  worshipped  God,  sayings 
Amen.  In  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died,  says  tne  Prophet  Isaiah, 
I  saw  also  Jehovah  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up  ;  and 
his  train  filed  the  temple.  Above  it  stood  the  Seraphim  ;  each  one 
had  six  wings ;  and  one  cried  to  another,  and  said,  Holy,  Holy^ 
Holy,  is  Jehovah  of  Hosts!  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory. 
In  the  same  manner,  is  the  same  subject  exhibited  to  us,  and  with 
a  sublimity  not  inf©«^*       by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel^  co»«iumin(^  the 
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Cherubim ;  and  by  the  Prophet  Danulj  concerning  the  myriads 
of  the  heavenly  host.  Angela^  then,  surround  the  throne  of  God, 
stand  in  his  immediate  and  awful  presence,  and  worship  continiiallf 
at  his  feet.  What  beings,  let  me  ask,  can  we  rationally  suppo&c 
would  be  admitted  to  a  communion  so  intimate  with  their  Creator, 
an  access  to  him  so  near,  a  distinction  so  wonderful  ?  To  this 
there  can  be  but  one  answer.  Every  man  will  without  hesitatioa 
say,  ''  None,  but  those  who  sustain  the  first  character,  and  the 
highest  station  among  created  beings.^' 

Nor  is  the  same  truth  much  less  evident  from  the  glory  and 
splendour,  with  which  these  celestial  beings  have  customarily  ap- 
peared in  the  present  world.  When  the  Angel  came  to  roll  amof 
the  stone  from  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  his  countenance  was  like  ligid- 
ningy  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow  ;  and  for  fear  of  him,  the  keepers 
became  as  dead  men.  And  I  saw,  says  St.  John,  another  mighty 
Angel  come  down  from  Heaven,  clothed  with  a  cloud  ;  and  a  ratfi- 
bow  was  upon  his  head,  and  his  face  was  as  it  were  the  Sun,  and  hit 
feet  as  pillars  of  fire.  All  these  circumstances  of  splendour,  great- 
ness, and  awfulncss,  surrounded  these  illustrious  beings,  while  em- 
ployed as  the  Ministers  of  God  in  executing  his  commands.  They 
were,  therefore,  the  proper  emblems  of  their  character,  and  the 

f)roper  accompaniments  of  their  station.  But  we  cannot  be  at  a 
OSS  concerning  the  suitableness  of  these  circumstances  to  beings 
of  a  character  and  station,  superior  to  every  created  thing,  wliidi 
we  are  able  to  conceive.  Beines,  of  whom  this  is  the  ordinary 
dress,  and  characterise cal  splcnaour,  must  undoubtedly  be  exalted 
above  all  others,  hitherto  supposed  by  the  mind  of  man. 

11.  Angels  are  endowed  with  the  noblest  created  Attributes. 

They  are  endowed, 

1st.   With  wonderful  Power. 

This  perfection  of  Angels  is  forciblv  indicated  by  the  fact,  that 
the  name  Power,  or  Might,  is  in  several  places  given  to  them  in  the 
Gospel.  No  stronger  testimony  of  their  high  possession  of  this 
attrioute  can  be  conveyed  by  a  single  word ;  for  it  is  a  direct  de- 
claration that  their  nature  is  power  itself  In  Psalm  ciii.  20,  David 
exclaims.  Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his  Angels,  who  excel  in  strength.  A 
strong  Angel,  and  a  mighty  Angel,  are  also  phrases  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, expressive  of  the  same  character. 

Proofs  of  the  Power,  with  which  these  exalted  beings  are  en- 
dowed, and  of  the  amplest  kind,  are  in  several  instances  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures.  An  Angel  destroyed,  in  three  days,  threescore 
and  ten  thousand  persons  out  of  Judah  and  Israel,  in  consequence 
of  the  sin  of  David  in  numbering  the  people.  An  Angel  destroyed, 
in  one  night,  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib,  an  hundred  fourscore  and 
five  thousand  men.  Angels  also  are  exhibited  in  the  Revelation  ol 
St.  John,  as  holding  the  four  winds  of  Heaven ;  and  as  executing  m 
a  long  succession,  the  judgments  of  God  upon  this  evil  world,  widi 
a  series  of  efforts,  demanuing  power  utterly  incomprehensible  by 
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US.  In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  this  book,  particularly,  one  of 
them  is  exhibited  as  binding  that  fierce  and  strong  Spirit,  the  Prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air,  who  has  so  extensively  and  dreadfully  dis- 
tressed this  unhappy  world ;  as  casting  him  into  the  bottomless  pit } 
and  as  setting  a  seal  upon  him^  that  he  should  deceive^ the  nations  no 
tnore^  until  the  thousand  years  should  be  fulfilled.  In  all  these  in- 
stances, Angels  are  exhibited  as  endowed  with  might,  to  which 
other  Intelligent  creatures  can  make  no  pretensions,  and  of  which 
men  cannot  even  form  any  adequate  conception* 

2dly.  Angels  are  also  possessed  of  Activity  equally  zoonderfuL 

In  rsalm  civ.  4,  quoted  Hebrews  i.  7,  their  nature,  in  this  parti- 
cular, is  summarily  described  in  this  remarkable  declaration:  Who 
maketh  his  Angels  spirits^  and  his  Ministers  a  flaming  fire.  The 
word  here  rendered  spirits  most  usually  signifies  winds.  In  either 
sense,  the  phraseology  forcibly  declares  the  eminent  activity  of  the 
beings  described  by  it,  who  are  thus  represented  as  moving  with 
the  swiftness  of  winds,  or  spirits,  and  operating  with  the  astonish- 
ingenergy  of  flaming  fire. 

The  same  doctrine  is  also  emphatically  taught  in  the  firequent 
attribution  of  manywings  to  the  Cherubim^  Seraphim^  and  other  or- 
ders of  Angels.  This,  we  know,  is  a  representation  merely  sym- 
bolical ;  and  the  language  of  the  symbol  cannot  be  misconstrued. 

But  the  following  story,  in  the  Prophet  Daniel^  exhibits  this 
doctrine  with  unrivalled  force ;  and  will  preclude  the  necessity  of 
any  further  illustration.  Chapter  ix.  verse  3,  and  20 — 23.  And  I 
set  my  face  unto  the  Lord  God,  to  seek  by  prayer  and  supplication^ 
with  fasting,  and  sackcloth,  and  ashes.  And  while  I  was  speaking, 
and  praying,  and  confessing  my  sin,  and  the  sin  of  my  people  Israel j 
and  presenting  my  supplication  before  the  Lord  my  God,  for  the  holy 
mountain  of  my  God^  Yea,  while  I  was  speaking  in  prayer,  even  the 
man  Gabriel,  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  vision  at  the  beginning,  being 
caused  to  fly  swiftly,  touched  me  about  the  time  of  the  evening  obla* 
Item.  And  he  informed  me,  and  talked  with  me,  and  said,  O  Daniel, 
lam  now  come  forth  to  give  thee  skill  and  understanding.  At  the 
beginning  of  thy  supplications,  the  commandment  came  forth  ;  and 
lam  come  to  show  thee  ^  for  thou  art  greatly  beloved:  therefore  un- 
derstand the  matter,  and  consider  the  vision. 

From  this  remarkable  story,  we  learn,  that  some  time  in  the  day, 
Daniel  set  himself  to  seek  the  Lord  in  fasting  and  prayer;  that,  af- 
ter his  prayer  was  begun,  the  commandment  was  given  to  Gabriel 
to  explain  to  him  the  vision  and  the  prophecy.  In  verses  20  and 
21,  we  are  told,  that  Gabriel  came  to  him,  while  he  was  speaking; 
that  this  was  his  evening  prayer ;  and  that  during  the  time,  m 
which  he  was  employed  in  uttering  his  prayer,  Gabriel  came  fi*om 
the  supreme  Heaven  to  this  world.  This  is  a  rapidity  exceeding 
all  the  comprehension  of  the  most  active  imagination ;  surpassing, 
beyond  any  comparison,  the  amazing  swiftness  of  light.  Light, 
we  know,  is  several  years  in  coming  from  such  fixed  stars,  as  are 
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visible  to  the  eye  of  man.  But  there  is  the  best  reason  to  belie ve, 
that  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  is  at  a  much  neater  distance  than 
those  stars ;  so  as,  not  improbably,  to  be  a  Heaven  to  them,  as  the 
staiTV  firmament  is  to  us.  The  roet,  therefore,  is  justified  by  thiis 
wonderful  fact  in  that  forcible  expi*ession, 

"  The  speed  of  Gods,  (Angels)  time  counts  not*' 

No  Stronger  exhibition  can  be  asked,  or  given,  of  the  activity  of 
these  celestial  beings. 

3dly.  Angels  are  endued  with  unfading  and  immortal  Youth* 
Of  this  doctrine,  we  have  many  most  decisive  testimonies  io 
the  Scriptures.  Particularly,  it  is  beautifully  exhibited  in  the 
name  Zcjo,  Living  Ones^  given  them  by  St.  John  in  the  A{>ocaIypse, 
and  by  Ezeldel  in  the  first  Chapter,  and  several  other  parts  of  his 
prophecy.  By  this  name,  we  are  taught,  that  life  is  the  proper 
nature,  a  pre-eminent  and  glorious  characteristic,  of  Angels ;  life  in 
a  peculiar  and  distinguishing  degree ;  the  most  perfect  manifesta- 
tion of  that  quickening  energy,  which  Christ  attributes  to  the  Fa- 
ther, and  challenges  to  himself,  as  an  exclusive,  appropriate,  and 
wonderful,  attribute  of  the  Godhead. 

The  same  doctrine  is  also  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  An^ls, 
who  appeared  to  Marv^  in  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour.  These  illus- 
trious persons  were  then,  at  the  least,  four  thousand  years  old. 
Still  they  appeared  as  young  men ;  and  in  all  that  lon^  succession 
of  ages  haa  undergone  no  decay.  Their  youth,  a  brignt  and  beau- 
tiful blossom,  still  shone  with  all  its  lustre,  and  fragrance  ;  and  di- 
rectly indicated,  that  it  was  superior  both  to  accident  and  time; 
and  would,  after  many  such  flights  of  years,  survive  in  all  its  vi- 
gour; being  destined,  as  well  as  fitted,  for  immortality.  Even  this 
IS  probably  an  imperfect  representation  of  this  glorious  subject 
The  youth  of  Angels  is,  like  their  other  attributes,  formed  to  refine, 
improve,  and  brighten  for  ever. 

4thly.  Angels  are  endowed  with  the  greatest  Intellectual  Facul 
ties^  and  are  of  course  possessed  of  Knowledge^  superior  to  that  oj 
anvother  created  beings. 

This  character  of  these  heavenlyinhabitants  is  presented  to  us 
in  the  Scriptures  in  many  forms.  The  Living  Ones,  mentioned  by 
the  Apostle  John^  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  are  declared  to  have 
been  full  of  eyes  within;  that  is,  to  have  been  all  sense,  all  intel- 
lect, all  consciousness ;  turning  their  attention  every  way ;  behold- 
ing at  once  all  things  within  the  reach  of  their  understanding ;  and 
discerning  them  wim  a  clearness  of  perception,  which  is  the  most 
perfect  created  semblance  of  the  intuitive,  and  boundless,  views  of 
the  Omniscient  Mind. 

Theface^  also,  of  a  Man,  attributed  to  one  of  these  illustrious 
beings  by  St.  John,  and  to  all  those,  who  appeared  to  Ezckiel,  by 
that  prophet,  is  another  ascription  of  this  character  to  Angels. 
The  face  of  Man  was,  among  the  Jews  and  other  eastern  navioiis, 
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the  standing  symbol  of  Intelligena ;  and  denolesj  here,  the  I 
rior  possession  of  this  attribute  by  those,  to  whom  it  is  ascrili 
Angels  were  originally  formed  with  an  entire  freedom  IroJ 
the    only  source^  of  prejudice,   and   the  chief  source  of 
Their  faculties  were,  at  first,  such  as  become  ^^e  Morning  sii 
th<5  highest  Heavens  5  iht  Sons  of  Godj  intended  to  suitouiI 
throne  of  Jehovah,  and  to  hold  the  chief  places  of  poweif 
tinction,  and  glory,  in  his  eternal  kingdom.     They  were  sul 
to  become  those,  to  whom,  iu  the  beginning,*  was  given  bJ 
himseif  the  name  Chtntb^  or  fulness  uf  kfiotcledge*     Tht.  y 
such,  in  a  word,  as  to  become  their  other  transcendent  attrj 
of  power,  youth,  and  activity ;  and  the  exalted  stations, 
they  were  destined  to  fill  for  ever. 

With  the  nature,  and  extent,  of  their  faculties,  has  the  pb 
iheir  residence  in  this  respect  exacUy  accorded.     They  hav( 
dwelt  in  the  world,  where  truth  reigns  without  opposition  ; 
knowledge  is  the  universal  state  and  character 5  where  all  1 
ries  are  continually  disclosed;  and  where  the  nature  and  pro  J 
of  bodi  the  means,  and  the  ends,  of  providence  are,  more 
any  part  of  the  universe,  unfolded*     There,  dai/  and  night  II 
thousand  years,  they  have  been  unceasingly  employed  in  siu 
the  works  of  God<  Weariness  and  decay  they  know  not.   Sti^ 
of  understanding  in  them  is  incapable  of  being  impaired, 
object  of  investigation  is  to  them  delightful ;  and  every  facull 
its  nattjrc,  susceptible  of  improvement.     What,  then,  must ' 
eitent  of  their  attainments  at  the  present  lime  ? 
Beyond  this,  the  favour  of  God  is  extended 
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port  at  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  union  of  gfory  lo  Goim 
the  highest,  and  goad-wiii  towards  men^  disclosed  by  that  woDder- 
ful  event,  and  their  noble  and  disinterested  exukatian  in  the  repent- 
ance of  ruined  sinners,  arc  all  sublime  manifestations  of  the  utml- 
loved  holiness,  of  the  pre-eniinent  beauty  of  mind,  possessed  by 
this  dignified  order  of  Ixjings.  The  name  Seraphim^  or  bunung 
ones,  is  also,  a  most  forcible  representation  of  this  exalted  charac* 
ter.  In  this  name,  the  mind  of  an  angel  is  exhibited  as  enkindled 
with  one  intense  and  eternal  flame  of  divine  love,  burning  with  a 
clear,  unceasing,  perpetual  ardency  and  splendour.  Such  a  love, 
we  cannot  but  see,  is  entirely  suited  to  the  character  of  those,  who 
stand  before  God,  dwell  in  his  house,  enjoy  his  favour,  and  exercise 
the  glorious  offices  of  his  kingdom.  In  accordance  with  this  cha* 
racter,  the  four  Living  Ones,  who  are  exhibited  as  Representatives 
of  the  Angelic  host  in  the  heavens,  manifest  their  exalted  love  to 
the  great  Author  of  their  blessings,  by  celebrating,  with  an  unceas* 
ing  voice,  his  infinite  holiness  and  excellency,  throughout  the  neve^ 
ending  progress  of  their  being.  In  this  glorious  employment,  also, 
all  the  innumerable  company  of  Angels  are  declared  to  unite  with 
them,  to  be  animated  by  the  same  perfect  character,  and  to  ha^ 
monize  with  them  in  their  hearts,  as  well  as  in  their  songs. 

REMARKS. 

1  St.  How  delight/id  an  object  of  contemplation  is  this  glorious 
Order  of  beings  ! 

All  things,  pertaining  to  this  illustrious  subject,  are  cheering,  lu- 
minous, animating,  ana  sublime.  The  very  names,  assigned  to  An- 
gels by  their  Creator,  convey  to  us  ideas  pre-eminently  pleasing, 
fitted  to  captivate  the  heart,  and  exalt  the  imagination ;  ideas  onUr 
cheerful,  refined,  and  noble;  ideas,  which  dispel  gloom,  banisb 
despondency,  enliven  hope,  and  awaken  sincere  and  unmingled 
joy.  They  are  Living  Ones ;  beings,  in  whom  life  is  inherent  and 
mstinctive ;  who  sprang  up  under  the  quickening  influence  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  beneath  the  morning  of  everlasting  day; 
who  rose,  expanded,  and  blossomed,  in  the  uncreated  beam,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  of  life,  and  were  nourished  by  the  waters  of  im* 
mortality.  They  are  Spirits  ;  winged  with  activity,  and  informed 
with  power,  which  no  labour  wearies,  and  no  duradon  impairs: 
their  faculties  always  fresh  and  young ;  their  exertions  unceasing 
and  wonderful;  apd  their  destination  noble  and  delightfiil,  without 
example,  and  without  end.  They  are  Burning  Ones,  glowing  with 
a  pure  and  serene,  an  intense  and  immortal,  flame  of  divine  love; 
returning,  without  ceasing,  the  light  and  warmth,  which  they  have 
received  from  the  great  central  Sun  of  the  Universe ;  reflecting 
with  supreme  beauty  the  image  of  that  divine  Luminary ;  and  uni- 
versally dorious,  although  differing  from  each  other  in  glory. 

The  place,  in  which  they  dwell,  is  perfectly  suited  to  their  il- 
lustrious character.     It  is  no  other  than  the  Heaven  of  Heavens ; 
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the  first  and  best  world,  that  will  ever  be  created ;  the  place,  where 
God  himself  delights  peculiarly  to  dwell ;  the  house,  where  virtue, 
peace,  and  ioy,  dwelt  in  the  beginning,  and  will  dwell  for  ever ; 
the  throne  of  boundless  dominion ;  the  parent  city  of  the  great  em- 
phre  of  Jehovah  ;  the  happy  region,  where  all  things  are  verdant 
with  life,  and  blossom  with  inmiortality* 

The  Station,  which  they  hold,  is  of  the  same  cheerful  and  ele- 
vated nature.  It  is  the  first  station,  allotted  to  created  existence. 
These  sublime  Intenigences,  are  the  immediate  attendants  of  Je- 
hovah ;  the  nobles  and  princes  of  the  Universe.  All  their  em- 
plovments,  all  their  allotments,  are  honourable  and  happy ;  all 
their  destiny,  dignified  and  divine. 

Angels,  then,  present  us  with  an  object  of  contemplation,  replen- 
ished with  inherent  light,  beauty,  and  greatness,  with  nothing  to 
tarnish,  nothing  to  impair,  its  lustre ;  nothine  to  alloy  the  pleasure 
of  the  beholder:  a  vivid  landscape,  formed  of  all  the  fine  varie- 
ties of  novelty  and  greatness,  without  one  misshapen,  decayed,  or 
lifeless  object,  to  lessen  its  perfection :  a  morning  of  the  spring, 
without  a  cloud  to  overcast  it :  a  sun,  without  a  spot,  shining  or-^ 
with  the  various  colours  of  unmingled  light. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  on  this  charming  and  transporting  sceae, 
we  instinctively  ask.  What  is  the  source  of  this  unnvalled  assem- 
blage, this  unmixed  group  of  object^  so  delightful  ?  The  answer 
is  at  hand.  Holiness  is  the  well-sprine,  whence  all  these  streams 
of  beauty  and  pleasure  are  derived.  If  a  single  doubt  arises  in 
our'minds  concerning  this  truth,  it  may  be  removed  in  a  moment  ^ 
fiUlen  Angels  were  once  possessed  of  all  these  illustrious  attri- 
butes, and  held  the  exalted  station,  which  is  now  exclusively  en- 
joyed by  their  fellows.  Fallen  Angels  are  still  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  of  power,  life,  activity,  and  knowledge  ;  but  they 
3rielded  up  their  holiness,  when  they  revolted  from  meir  Maker ; 
and  changed  for  ever  their  character,  and  their  destiny,  by  sinning 
against  God.  Sin  converted  them  into  Fiends,  and  made  Hell  their 
habitation.  From  Sin,  that  dark  and  dreadful  word  derives  all  its 
gloom,  sorrow,  and  despair.  Sin  ushered  it  into  being ;  raised  its 
prison  walls  ;  barred  its  iron  gates  ;  shrouded  its  desolate  regions 
m  the  blackness  of  darkness ;  kindled  the  fires,  by  which  it  is 
gloomily  enlightened,  and  awakened  all  the  cries,  and  groans,  and 
curses,  and  blasphemies,  which  echo  through  its  regions  of  sorrow. 
Sin  changed  Angels,  once  surrounding  the  throne,  and  harmonizing 
in  the  praise  of  God,  into  liars,  accusers,  calumniators,  adversaries, 
and  destroyers.  How  amazing  and  dreadful  the  change !  How 
loathsome,  how  detestable,  the  spirit,  by  which  it  was  accom- 
plished ! 

2dly.  How  different  from  these  glorious  and  unspotted  beings  art 
Men! 

Numerous  are  the  ways,  in  which  we  may,  if  we  please,  derive 
instruction,  improvement,  and  delight,  from  the  contemplation  of 
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this  illustrious  race  of  beings.  A  compftrison  of  ourselves  widi 
them,  and  of  our  circumstances  willi  iheii^  will  particularly  teadi 
us  our  own  littleness  and  depravity  ;  and  happily,  as  well  as  natu- 
rally, prepare  us  for  humility  and  reformation. 

Man  is  of  the  lowest  order  of  Intelligent  beings ;  kindred  to  am* 
mals  ;  often  raised  very  little  above  their  level  \  possessed  in  tk 
humblest  degree  of  rational  attributes ;  the  subject  of  extreme 
weakness,  sluggishneaSj  and  ignorance;  hastening  with  a  rapid 
tendency  to  decay,  old  age,  and  death ;  without  love  to  God,  or  his 
fellow-men ;  depraved  throughout  with  sin ;  and  voluntarily  yiekt 
ed  by  himself  to  final  pcrditioiu 

What  an  affecting  contrast  is  here  presented  to  our  view !  An- 
gels so  great,  virtuous,  and  happy :  Man  so  little,  sinful,  and  mise- 
rable. How  deeply  humbled  ought  we  to  be  by  the  sight  of  this 
picture,  presenting  so  just,  as  wellas  forcible,  a  delineation  of  our 
real  character !  How  ashamed  ought  we  to  be  of  our  impiety,  de- 
ceit, injustice,  unkindness,  pride,  and  vanitv!  For  in  this  humble 
state,  we  arc  vain  :  possessed  of  this  guilty  character,  we  are  pnnxL 
Of  what  are  we  proud  ?  Of  what  are  we  vain  ?  Of  our  sin,  our 
disgrace,  our  folly,  our  frailty,  our  diseases,  or  our  death  ?  What 
beside  these  things  can  we  find  to  excite  our  pride  ? 

Yet  we  are  proud  and  vain :  wonderfully  proud ;  deplorably 
vain.  We  are  proud  of  a  body  fattening  for  worms,  and  pampe^ 
ed  for  corruption  and  the  grave  ;  of  clothes,  which  we  borrow  from 
the  sheen  and  the  silk- worm;  of  endowments,  given  us  by  God; 
of  wealth,  amassed  by  fraud  and  avarice ;  and  of  stations,  confer- 
red by  base  favouritism,  and  popular  frenzy.  Nay,  we  are  proud 
of  profaneness,  cursing,  and  blasphemy.  We  boast  of  bargains, 
made  only  by  die  cunning  of  fraud,  or  the  violence  of  oppression. 
We  glory  in  the  infernal  arts  and  infamous  success  of  seducUoxu 
We  murder  our  fellow-creatures  in  duels,  and  wreathe  our  temples 
with  garlands  dyed  in  blood.  We  slaughter  thousands  and  milhons 
in  war ;  plant  laurels  amid  the  bones,  and  nourish  them  with  the 
blood,  of^  those,  whom  we  have  destroyed.  We  raise  our  thrones 
on  the  cemetery  of  buried  nations ;  and  mistake  the  groans  and 
shrieks  of  surviving  parents,  widows,  and  orphans,  for  tne  trumpet 
of  Fame.  In  a  word,  all  that  ought  to  humole  us  in  the  dust,  all 
that  ought  to  clothe  us  in  sackcloth,  and  cover  us  with  ashes,  all 
that  blackens  us  with  disgrace  and  guilt,  all  that  makes  us  defonn- 
ed  and  loathsome  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  converted  by  us  into  the 
means  of  pride  and  exultation ! 

Aneels,  although  so  ereatly  exalted  above  men,  are  neither 
proud,  nor  vain.  The  plain  reason  is,  they  are  not  sinful.  Pride 
and  Vanity  are  derived  from  sin  only ;  or  rather  sin  is  the  root  and 
stem,  of  bitterness  J  of  which  they  are  the  branches.  To  be  proud, 
or  vain,  then,  is  not  to  resemble  the  holy  Aneels,  but  the  fellen 
ones.  Can  this  resemblance  flatter  any  man  ?  a  resemblance  to 
the  worst  and  most  odious  of  all  the  creatures  of  God  ?  Who  would 
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not  eagerly  drop  this  wretched  likeness,  this  tattered  garb  of  guilt 
and  shame,  assume  a  resemblance  to  the  glorious  beings,  whom  we 
have  been  contemplating,  and  adorn  himself  with  the  unspotted, 
spiritual,  and  never-fading  robe  of  humility  and  righteousness? 
The  faith,  repentance,  and  love,  of  the  Grospel,  are  the  fine  linen 
of  the  saints  J  wrought,  and  made  white,  in  tne  heavens  ;  and  with 
this  best  robe,  in  his  fatl^r's  house,  every  repenting  and  returning 
prodigal  will  be  clothed* 

3dly.  fVhat  a  happy  change  would  be  accomplished  in  this  world^ 
\f  men  would  assume  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  Angels! 

Angels  never  indulge  sloth,  deceit,  wrath,  malice,  envy,  or  im- 
piety. Angels  never  cheat,  corrupt,  betray,  nor  oppress.  Angels 
never  profane  the  name  of  God,  perjure  themselves,  ridicule  sacred 
things,  insult  the  Redeemer,  resist  the  Holy  Ghost,  nor  deny  the 
being,  the  perfections,  the  word,  or  the  government,  of  God.  An- 
gels never  consume  their  time  in  idle  amusements,  or  guilty  plea- 
sures ;  never  slander  each  other,  never  quarrel ;  never  make  wars ; 
and  never  desire,  nor  plunder  each  other's  blessings.  How  mise- 
rable have  men,  by  all  this  conduct,  rendered  this  unhappy  world! 
With  what  a  prodigal  hand  do  we  waste  the  blessings,  given  to  us 
by  God ;  pervert  our  talents,  and  frustrate  the  end  of  our  being. 
With  what  rapacity  and  violence  do  we  plunder  the  blessings,  and 
destroy  the  Uves,  of  our  fellow-creatures  ?  In  an  existence,  natur- 
oily  accompanied  by  many  evils,  we  are  impatient  to  create  and 
multiply  sufferings ;  to  lessen  the  good,  whicn  God  has  given ;  to 
shorten  the  period  of  life,  already  so  little  ;  and  to  surround  it  with 
miseries  of  our  own  creation.  In  this  manner,  and  by  ourselves, 
the  evils  which  we  suffer  have  been  immensely  multiplied ;  and  the 
world,  destined  for  our  habitation,  which,  if  we  were  pious,  just, 
sincere,  and  kind,  would  be  a  comfortable  residence,  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  region  of  sorrow  and  mourning.  Private  dwellings, 
the  proper  mansions  of  peace  and  love,  have  been  disturbed  by 
domestic  broils :  the  father  contending  against  his  son,  and  the  son 
against  his  father ;  the  mother  with  parental  unkindness  provoking 
her  daughter  to  wrath,  and  the  daughter,  with  filial  impiety,  revolting 
from  her  mother :  Brethren  have  become  strangers  to  each  other ; 
and  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  with  such  violence  of  passion, 
that  they  have  been  harder  to  he  won  than  the  bars  of  a  castle* 
Neighbourhoods  have  been  distracted  with  divisions  and  conten- 
tions ;  and  nations  rent  asunder  by  faction  and  discord.  Empires 
have  become  fields  of  war  and  slaughter ;  and  the  earth  has  been 
changed  into  a  vast  receptacle  of  misery  and  ruin.  All  this  ^vretch- 
edness  is  the  consequence  of  sin ;  its  immediate  product ;  its  genu- 
ine offspring.  Should  we,  then,  drop  this  character ;  woula  not 
our  consciences  be  more  serene,  our  lives  more  pleasant,  our  fami- 
ilies  more  harmonious,  and  the  world  more  quiet  and  happy  ? 

The  mighty  difference  between  Heaven  and  earth,  angels  and 
nen,  lies  in  holiness  and  sin.     Angels  are  holy;  we  are  sinful: 
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their  residence  is  happy ;  ours  in  many  respects  wretched.  This 
world  was  originally  formed  to  be  a  delightful  habitation  ;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  creation,  was  by  God  himself  pronounced  to  be 
very  good.  Man  was  once  immortal  and  happy ;  because  he  was 
ust,  kind,  sincere,  humble,  and  pious.  What  nas  the  world,  what 
as  man,  gained  by  the  change?  The  afflicting  answer  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  word.  God  made  the  earth  a  beautiful  image  of 
Heaven ;  Man,  by  his  apostacy,  has  changed  it  into  no  obscure  re- 
semblance of  Hell.  God  made  man  a  little  lower  than  the  Angeh, 
and  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour :  Man^  being  in  honwr^ 
abode  not^  but  became  like  the  beasts  which  perish. 
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CdLoasiAiiS  L  16.^ — Farb^himiEereadfhiitgseriaUdt  thai  are  in  htavtUt  mM 
are  in  tarihf  luibie  und  inviiiLUf  tchtihtr  t  fir  if  he  Thronrs^  or  Domini&itt,  art 
e^aiUiUi  t>r  Pow€r9^'  i^t  ihingt-veere  crtaltd  ttif  Aim  andftfr  Aim, 

In  the  preceding  discoursCj  I  began  a  considemlion  of  ih 
ture  and  circumstances  of  Jngth»     After  examlmng  these  t[| 
generally,  as  Imported  by  the  several  names,  given  lo  these 
trious  beings  in  the  Scnptures,  I  proposed  to  mention  wha 
was  necessary  to  my  design  under  the  following  heads : 

L  Their  rank  or  Station  ; 

IL  Thtir  AUrihiiUs  I  and 

III,   Thtir  Emploum€nh* 

The  two  first  of  these  subjects  I  then  considered  at  some  lei 
Under  the  second  head  I  observed  that  they  are  possessed^ 

1  St.   Of  Wonderful  Power  ; 

2dly,  Of  Wotxdcrful  Activity  ^ 

3dlv.  Of  Immortal  Youth  ; 

4thly,  Ofiht  nohhsi  InUihciual  f acuities y  and  of  Kn<mhdg\ 
perior  lo  thai  of  tmj/  other  created  beings  /  and 

5thly#   Of  consummate  Holinea* 
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delightful  object,  the  understanding,  in  spite  of  every  human  pre-  ' 
judice,  fixes  its  eye  with  unaualifica  approbation;  and  the  heart, if 
not  wholly  destitute  of  canuour,  with  sincere  delight.  Virtue  is 
the  beauty  of  the  heavenly  world ;  and,  while  it  engrosses  the  at- 
tachment, and  the  homage,  of  Angels  themselves,  is  regarded  with 
entire  complacency  by  its  divine  Author. 

In  exact  accoitlance  with  the  supreme  value  of  this  inestimable 
object,  mankind  customarily  speak  of  it  under  its  various  names, 
as  more  excellent,  more  noble,  more  solid,  more  desirable,  and  as 
demanding,  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  attribute,  the  regard 
and  comjMacencjr  of  every  Intelligent  being.  In  this  manner  we 
show,  that,  partial  as  we  are,  we  still  prefer  worth  to  external 
beauty  and  grace. 

There  is,  then,  even  in  our  view,  a  higher  and  nobler  loveliness, 
than  that  which  engages  our  fancy,  or  our  taste ;  a  foundation  in 
the  nature  of  things  for  more  rational,  more  pure,  and  more  endu^ 
ing  attachment.  In  what  docs  this  loveliness  consist?  In  some- 
thmg,  plainly,  which  is  not  found  in  external  form,  complexion,  or 

f;racefulness ;  something,  which  belongs  to  mind,  and  not  to  person, 
t  does  not  consist  in  mtelligence,  'Men  of  the  greatest  understand- 
ing, and  information,  arc  often  odious,  injurious,  and  deformed  with 
all  the  turpitude,  ever  found  in  the  human  character.  The  fallen 
angels,  also,  are  unquestionably  possessed  of  intelligence,  in  de- 
grees far  superior  to  our  comprehension ;  and  arc,  notwithstanding, 
the  most  hateful  of  all  beings. 

In  the  disposition,  then,  the  only  remaining  characterislical  fa- 
culty of  the  mind,  must  its  amiableness  reside.  But  the  disposition 
is  lovely,  either  as  it  is  sinful,  or  virtuous ;  either  as  it  hales,  or 
loves,  God,  and  other  Intelligent  beings.  To  determine  in  which 
of  these  cases  the  mind  is  lovely,  demands  not  even  a  question. 

In  virtue,  then,  according  to  the  decision  of  mankind,  sinful  as 
they  are,  is  found  the  true  lovehness  of  Intelligent  beings ;  that  which 
unbiassed  Reason  approves ;  which  is  always  excellent ;  which  is 
uniformly  the  object  of  delight ;  which  will  never  change ;  and 
which  will  never  cease  to  be  desired. 

Of  this  loveliness.  Angels  are  above  all  created  beings  supreme- 
ly possessed.  Angels  arc  sincere,  gentle,  meek,  kind,  compas- 
sionate, and  perfectly  conformed  to  that  gi^cat  moral  principle,  com- 
municated in  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  he  said^  it  is  mart 
blessed  to  give,  than  to  receive.  This  sublime  excellence,  incom- 
parably more  precious  than  gold  which  pcrisheth,  has  in  them  been, 
from  the  beginning,  debased  with  no  alloy,  tarnished  with  no  spot, 
impaired  by  no  length  of  years,  and  changed  by  no  weakness  or 
imperfection.  Free  from  every  defect,  and  every  mixture,  it  has 
varied  with  length  of  years  merely  towards  higher  and  higher  per- 
fection, and  shone,  not  only  with  undiminished,  but  with  mcreased 
beauty  and  lustre.  There  is  no  good,  which  it  is  proper  for  Angels 
to  do,  which  they  are  not  habitually  prepared  to  do.     There  is  no 
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Mndoess,  capable  of  being  suitably  exercised  by  them,  which  t 
do  not  in  fact  exercise.     The  more  their  faculties  are  enlarg 
the  more  their  knowledge  is  increased ;  the  more  their  mean^ 
mefulneas  are  multiplied  \  the  more  exalted  is  their  excelled 
the  more  disinterested  and  noble  their  disposition,  the  moreiat^ 
their  benevolence,  and  the  more  lovely  and  beautifal  their  chal 
ter.     The  good,  which  they  have  already  done,  has  only  prepfi 
tfaem  to  do  more  and  greater  good  j  and  the  disposition,  with  wl 
it  was  done^  has  only  oecome  stronger  by  every  preceding  e^ 
tioD. 

Let  me  pause,  here,  with  a  momentary  digression ;  and  persu 
you  to  call  to  mind  how  delightful  an  intimate  connexion  must 
with  even  a  single  rational  beine,  who  always  spoke  that  wl 
was  true,  and  always  did  that  which  was  just  and  kind ;  in  wii 
confidence  could  be  reposed  without  a  fear,  and  from  whom  e^^ 
kind  office  might  be  expected,  without  even  a  suspicion  of  di^ 
pointment.     n  the  friendship  of  one  such  being  would  be  a  i 
possession ;  hoW  inestimable  must  be  the  privilege  of  living  for  d 
in  a  world  of  such  friends ! 

Tthly*  Angch  art  invested  Tnith  high  pBrsonal  IHgnity  and  Gk 
Digmty  originally  denoted  the  same  with  worth ;  but  is  now  g 
crally  used  to  signify  Ifmt  kind  of  worthy  which  is  elevated  and  gr^ 
which  inspires  reverence  and  admiration  ;  rather  than  that,  wb 
IS  more  gentle  and  familiar  5  as  well  as  the  manifestations  of  it 
the  conduct,  and  the  honours,  with  which  it  is  considered  as  s 
ably  rewarded.     The  spirit  and  characttr^formed  btf  the  magnf\ 
motis  and  subUmer  virtues^  are  here  intended  by  personal  digm\ 
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conceptions,  which  they  have  entertmned  concemmg  these 
derful  subjects. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conscious  exercise  of  such  yast  power 
and  activity,  and  the  possession  of  ever- vigorous,  ever-blooming 
youth,  destined  to  survive,  and  tjiumph,  over  time  and  labour, 
must  carry  with  them  a  sense  of  personal  importance,  which j  tem- 
pered and  refined  by  perfect  humility,  cannot  but  be  elevated  la 
a  manner  to  which  there  is  no  parallel.  To  this  character,  iheff 
stations,  their  residence,  and  their  employments,  all  powerfully 
contribute.  Highly  favoured,  exalted,  and  happy,  in  these  great 
particulars.  Angels  have  the  nearest  access  to  their  Creator,  for 
understanding  the  mysteries,  and  contemplating  the  greatness,  ot 
his  dispensations,  and  for  learning  from  them  his  infinitely  majestic 
and  glorious  character.  Heaven  is  the  centre,  and  the  seat,  of  all 
that  is  great  and  wonderful,  all  that  is  refined  and  exquisite,  all 
that  is  splendid  and  dorious.  To  Angels,  these  magnificent  things 
are  habitually  familiar;  and  by  them  their  taste  is  formed,  and 
their  character  established.  Their  exertions,  also,  are  of  a  kind 
wonderfully  sublime.  The  being,  who  can  bind  the  four  winds  of 
Heaven,  imprison  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  or  wing  his 
flight  in  a  moment  to  a  distant  world,  possesses  an  inherent  impor- 
tance, to  which  our  imaginations  cannot  extend ;  a  sublimity  of 
character,  elevated  beyond  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  sight. 

Exactly  accordant  with  these  views  of  the  subject  are  the  splen- 
dour and  majesty  of  appearance,  frequently  assumed  by  Angels  in 
their  visits  to  this  lower  world.  I  shall  not  detail  the  facts,  of 
which  this  splendour  has  been  composed ;  nor  repeat  the  unrival- 
led descriptions  of  it,  given  to  us  in  the  Word  of  God.  It  will  be 
suflScient  for  my  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  In  their  presence 
mankind  have  trembled,  shrunk,  and  fallen ;  and,  scarcely  able  to 
survive  their  impressions,  have  felt  thcmeselves  to  be  nothing,  and 
less  than  nothing. 

How  abashed,  how  amazed,  how  dumb,  should  we  be  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Gabriel^  known  by  us  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  heavenly 
world ;  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  God ;  to  be  exalted  above  all 
human  weakness,  error,  and  sin  ;  and  to  be  wise,  and  great,  and 
good,  in  the  sight  of  God  himself!  How  great  must  he  seem  to 
us  ;  how  dignified  ;  how  glorious !  How  little,  on  the  contrary, 
should  we  appear  to  him ;  how  unworthy !  Would  not  our  priae 
wither  in  a  moment,  and  our  vanity  flee  away  ?  Should  we  not, 
like  Peter,  and  his  companions,  in  the  presence  of  Moses  and  E/tw, 
be  instantly  lost  and  bewildered ;  and  utter,  if  we  spoke  at  all,  that 
which  we  did  not  understand  ? 

Of  all  these  attributes,  it  is  to  be  remembered  further,  that  they 
'  are  eternal.     Angels  live  for  ever ;  and  are  hence  termed,  by  way 
of  distinction.  Living  Ones,  or  Living  Creatures.    With  their  being, 
their  excellencies  arc  all  co-extended ;  and  are  in  the  same  man- 
ner inMuortal.      Nor  are  they  merely  immortal ;  but  are  perpetu- 
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Whatever  demands  the  emplojrment  of  created  power,  activity, 
knowledge,  and  virtue,  of  high  distinction ;  whatever  is  in  an  emi- 
nent  degree  complicated,  vast,  or  sublime ;  can  with  propriety  be 
coomiitted  only  to  beings,  eminendy  invested  with  these  ulustrioos 
attributes.    In  the  amazing  extent  of  creation,  in  the  eternal  pro- 

Sess  of  providence,  fields,  sufficiendy  ample,  are  furnished  for 
e  employment  of  immense  numbers  of  these  glorious  beings  in 
business  of  high  import,  and  inestimable  dignity.  To  this  scheme 
of  things,  accord,  not  only  their  attributes,  but  their  numbers;  as 
they  are  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures :  for  we  are  there  told,  that 
thousand  thousands  minister  unto  God,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  stand  before  him. 

That  Angels  are  actually  thus  employed,  can  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ed by  any  man,  who  remembers  the  illustrious  attributes,  of  which 
they  are  possessed ;  and  who  beUeves,  that  these  attributes  were 
not  given  in  vain.  Should  he,  however,  doubt,  he  maj  be  fiff- 
nished  with  proofs  from  the  Scriptures,  which  cannot  rationally  be 
questioned. 

1st.  Their  Names  clearly  indicate  their  high  employments. 

They  are  styled  Angels ;  that  is,  the  immediate  messengers  of 
God.  They  are  styled  TTirones^  JDominionSy  Authorities,  Princi' 
palities  or  Governments,  and  Powers ;  to  denote,  that  they  sit 
upon  thrones,  exercise  dominion,  hold  authority,  preside  in  go- 
vernment, and  are  invested  with  the  power,  necessary  for  these 
great  purposes. 

They  are  called  chief  Princes ;  to  indicate,  that  they  are  the 
first  order  of  rulers  in  the  Universe,  under  him,  who  has  prepared 
his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and  whose  kingdom  ruleth  over  all.  They 
are  called  Sons  of  God;  to  teach  us,  that  they  are  beings  nearly 
related  to  God  in  character,  favour,  place,  and  authority.  They 
are  called  Morning  Stars,  to  teach  us  the  splendour  and  glory, 
with  which  they  outshine  all  other  Intelligent  creatures.  They 
are  named  Cherubim,  and  Seraphim;  to  inform  us,  that  they  are 
beings,  furnished  with  superior  knowledge  to  discern,  and  with 
superior  holiness  to  pursue,  whatever  is  good  and  right,  honourable 
to  the  Creator,  and  useful  to  his  creatures. 

All  these  names  arc  descriptive  either  of  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  these  exalted  beings,  or  of  the  stations  and  employments, 
for  which,  by  this  nature,  they  are  qualified. 

2dly.  The  Scriptures,  in  many  instances,  exhibit  them  as  thus 
employed. 

(Ist.^  Angels  are  in  the  Scriptures  declared  to  be  extensively  en- 
gaged m  the  immediate  business  of  glorifying  God  and  celebrating 
his  praise. 

At  the  Creation,  the  Morning  Stars,  in  the  dawn  of  their  being, 
surrounded  their  Maker  during  the  progress  of  that  great  work; 
and,  when  it  was  finished,  in  the  celebration  of  that  peculiarlv  di- 
vine Sabbath,  observed,  consecrated,  and  blessed,  oy  God  him- 
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,  as  an  infinitely  solemn  and  authoritative  example  to  mankind* 
r  together^  and  shotUedfor  jot/, 

Vhen  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  descended  on  Mount  Sinai^  to  pub- 1 
I  amid  ihtmders  and  iightnings^  and  a  fiumt  of  devouring  ^re,  I 
most  holy  taw,  to  the  children  of  men,  the  charioh  o/Gady  event 
umnds  of  Angeh^^  attended  him  at  this  awftil  solemnity,  and  I 
•ified  him  by  their  ministry  in  this  sublime  dispensation. 
(Then  the  same  divine  Person  became  incarnate,  Gabriel  an- 1 
uced  his  birth  to  Zachariuh  and  to  Mary*  An  Angel,  a  bo,  I 
claimed  these  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  the  shepherds  of  | 
Ue^m :  and  a  tnultiiudc  of  iht  fieavtnly  host  praised  God  on  [ 
same  occasion,  in  the  noblest  hyma  €ver  heara  in  this  lower 
id ;  and  sang,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest !  and  on  earth j  peace  : 
d  mil  towards  men  I 

Vhen  he  ascended  on  high,  and  led  captivity  captive,  having 
^hed  the  work  of  Redemption,  and  triumphed  over  all  his  ene- 
s;  the  same  exalted  beings,  with  renewed  transport  and  ado- 
on,  surrounded  him  with  the  same  magnificent  attendance  as 
Pinm,  singing,  as  he  approached  the  heaven  of  heavens,  Lijl 
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heads  J  Dye  gates  !  and  be  ye  lift  up^  ye  everlasting  doors  !  I 
Me  King  of  Glory  shall  come  m,t 


U  the  end  of  this  earthly  system,  when  he  shall  come  tojndge  the  I 
:k  and  the  dead^  and  blot  out  from  under  heaven  this  world  of  I 
[uity  and  rebellion ;  an  Archangel,  preceding  aim,  will  call  the  I 
d  out  of  their  graves  \  while  the  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  I 
'.  shout  to  the  Universe  the  awful  wonders  of  the  final  < ' 
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In  the  former  of  these  passages,  we  are  presented  with  one 
great  end  of  the  Creation  of  all  things ;  viz.  tne  disclosure  of  tht 
manifold  wisdom  of  God^  in  his  dispensations  to  his  Churchy  unto 
Principalities  and  Powers  in  heavenly  places.  As  this  disclosure 
was  one  great  end  of  the  Creation  oi  all  things ;  so  it  is  evident, 
that  Angels  were  created  with  the  especial  design,  that  they  should 
attain  the  knowledge,  which  it  conveys.  In  the  second  of  these 
passages,  we  are  taught,  that  the  disposition  of  Angels  is  perfectly 
accordant  with  this  design ;  and  that  they  earnestly  desire  to  inves- 
tigate, and  are,  therefore,  unceasingly  employed  in  investigating, 
those  things,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  they  were  especialfy 
created. 

For  this  great  purpose,  these  glorious  beings  are  in  the  most 
eminent  manner  fitted  by  all  their  other  employments,  their  won- 
derful attributes,  and  their  exalted  station.  Particularly,  in  their 
employment  as  Messengers  of  God,  in  which  they  visit,  not  only 
this  world,  but  the  Oupatia  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  innumerable  re- 
gions of  the  Heavens^  they  are  furnished  with  the  most  ample  and 
perfect  opportunities  of  understanding  the  endless  multituae,  and 
the  astonishing  nature,  of  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence. 
Throughout  these  incomprehensible  tracts,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  same  unceasing  diversity  is  continually  pursued  in 
all  the  divine  works,  which  prevail  so  perfectly  in  this  world.  The 
nature,  attributes,  and  real  importance,  of  all  things,  are  learned, 
not  by  inspection  only,  but  also,  in  an  extensive  degree,  by  com- 

Earison.  The  relations,  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  can  be 
nown  in  no  other  manner :  and  the  knowledge  of  these  is  a  most 
extensive  and  important  part  of  all  that  is  known.  From  the  ad- 
vantage, furnished  him,  of  beholding  many  objects,  and  making 
numerous  and  accurate  comparisons  between  them,  a  rational  trav- 
eller, who  has  visited  many  countries,  is  universally  acknowledged, 
not  only  to  possess  a  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  world  tnan 
other  men,  out  also  to  be  a  more  sound  and  thorough  judge  of  die 
things,  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  Angels  visit  distant  worlds, 
probably  with  more  ease  and  expedition  than  men,  the  towns  in 
their  neighbourhood ;  and  compare  systems  with  more  perfect  com- 
prehension and  accuracy,  than  we,  states  and  kingdoms.  At  the 
same  time,  their  strong  and  unmingled  relish  for  all  the  objects  of 
their  contemplation,  the  unwearied  and  undiminished  vigour  of  their 
minds,  and  the  length  of  years,  through  which  they  have  been  em- 
ployed in  this  illustrious  pursuit,  have,  on  the  one  hand,  given  it  the 
peculiar  power  of  habit ;  and,  on  the  other,  increase,  beyond  cal- 
culation, the  pleasure  which  it  originally  and  naturally  yields. 
Man,  by  the  limited  nature  of  his  powers,  is  almost  of  course 
obliged,  whenever  he  studies,  to  confine  himself  to  study;  and, 
whenever  he  acts,  to  action.  Angels,  by  their  superior  energy* 
seem  fitted  to  pursue  both  courses  at  once;  and  to  be  able  to 
study,  and  act,  without  hindrance,  confusion,  or  any  other  disad- 
vantage. 
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(3dly.)  Angels  are  employed  in  executing  the  judgments  of  God 
"Wfon  this  world. 

The  first  judgment  upon  Man,  which  was  excluding  him  from 
-Jaradise,  appears  to  have  been  committed  to  the  execution  of  these 
■linistering  spirits.  In  the  same  manner,  they  were  the  immediate 
mstruments  of  inflicting  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  Israelites;  on 
die  army  o(  Sennacherib  ;  on  Juhuchadnezzar ;  and  on  Herod.  In 
Ae  same  manner  also,  they  are  exhibited  in  the  Revelation  of  St. 
Johnj  as  pouring  out  the  vials  of  divine  wrath  upon  the  nations  of 
this  guilty  world,  and  especially  upon  the  Antichristian  Hierarchy, 
as  the  peculiar  ministers  of  the  justice  of  God.  To  us,  with  our  lim- 
ited views,  and  strone  partialities,  this  office  may  seem  undesirable, 
and  a  diminution  of  that  perfect  felicity,  which  I  have  attributed  to 
fliis  distinguished  order  of  beings.  The  decision,  however,  will 
easily  appear  to  be  unfounded,  if  we  remember,  that  they  possess* 
an  entire  and  unchangeable  confidence  in  God,  and  in  the  perfect 
feclitude  of  all  his  dispensations ;  and,  in  innumerable  instances,  a 
dear  comprehension  of  the  nature,  and  import,  of  the  dispensations 
themselves ;  the  wisdom  and  goodness,  with  which  they  are  brought 
to  pass ;  and  the  valuable  and  glorious  ends,  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  accomplish.  In  exact  accordance  with  this  view  of  the 
subject,  is  sung  in  heaven  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.  Great 
ana  marvellous  are  thy  works j  Lord  God  Almighty  !  Just  and  true 
are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  Saints  !  Who  shall  not  fear  thee^  0  Lordj 
and  glorify  thy  name  ?  for  thou  only  art  holy :  for  all  nations  shall 
came  ana  worship  before  thee  ;  for  thy  judgments  are  made  mani" 
/est. 

(4thly.)  Angels  are  also  employed  in  ministering  Blessings  to  the 
children  of  God  in  this  world. 

Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  says  St.  Paul,  sent  forth  to 
minister  for  them,  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ?  In  this  passage, 
we  are  plainly  taught,  that  ministering  to  the  saints,  is  a  standing 
employment  of  Angels,  throughout  the  ages  of  Time.  According- 
ly, they  are  exhibited  in  JacoVs  vision  oi  the  ladder,  as  ascending, 
arid  descending,  from  Heaven  to  earth,  and  fi'om  earth  to  Heaven, 
continually,  in  the  discharge  of  this  great  duty.  According  to  this 
declaration,  also,  we  are  furnished  by  the  Scriptures  with  numerous 
examples  of  their  actual  ministry  to  the  children  of  God.  Thus 
Angels  delivered  Lot  from  Sodom  ;  Jacob  from  Esau  ;  Daniel  fi'om 
the  lions ;  his  three  companions  from  the  fiery  furnace ;  Peter  fix)m 
Herod,  and  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  ;  and  the  nation  of  the  Israelites, 
successively,  from  the  Egyptians,  Canaanites,  and  Assyrians.  Thus 
ihey  conducted  Lot,  Abraham,  and  the  Israelites,  in  seasons  of  great 
difficulty  and  danger,  to  places,  and  circumstances,  of  safety  and 
peace.  Thus  they  conducted  Gideon  to  the  destruction  of  the  Mi- 
dianitcs,  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Egypt,  Philip  to  the  Eunuch,  and 
Cornelius  to  Peter,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  through  him, 
and  to  the  salvation  of  himself,  his  family,  and  his  firiends.     Thus 
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Angels  instructed  Abraham^  Joshua,  Gft Jeon,  David,  Elijah,  Daniel, 
Zechariah  Uie  prophet,  Zachariah  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist, 
the  Virgin  Jtfary,  the  Apostles,  and  their  fellow-disciples.  Thus 
thc^  comforted  Jacob  at  the  approach  of  Esau  ;  Darnel  in  his  pe- 
culiar sorrows  and  dangers ;  Zachariah  in  the  sufferings  of  his  na- 
tion ;  Josevh  and  Mary  in  their  perplexities ;  Christ  in  his  agony; 
the  Apostles  and  their  companions  after  his  resurrection ;  Pad 
immediately  before  his  shipwreck;  and  the  Church,  universally, 
W  the  testimony  and  instruction,  given  in  the  Revelation  of  St* 
John. 

Generally,  the  Scriptures  inform  us,  especially  in  the  visions  of 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  John,  that  they  are  employed  m  executing  va- 
rious, great,  and  wonderful  purposes  of  divine  Providence.  Here 
we  behold  them  controlling  evil  spirits ;  wielding  the  elements  of 
this  world ;  producing,  directing,  and  terminating,  the  great  con- 
vulsions of  tune ;  conveying  the  souls  of  the  just  to  the  Paradise  of 
God;  serving  the  wicked  from  the  good  at  the  day  of  Judgment; 
and  performing  the  duties  of  other  dignified  and  glorious  missioDS. 
All  these  are  instances,  either  of  wonderful  power  and  skill,  or  of 
smgular  benevolence  and  excellency  of  character;  both  emineody 
honourable  to  them,  and  eminently  important  to  the  Universe.  By 
these  facts,  we  cannot  fail  to  be-convinced,  that  their  employDieots 
are  wholly  noble  and  ma^ificent,  and  whollv  suited  to  their  digni- 
fied stations  and  exalted  tides ;  as  well  as  to  the  attributes  of  power, 
knowledge,  and  goodness,  of  which  they  are  so  transcendently 
possessed.  Nor  can  we  rationally  doubt,  tnat  they  visit  every  other 
nabitable  world,  with  messages  and  designs  of  the  same  sublime 
import ;  execute  the  great  purposes  of  Grod  in  all  the  parts  of  his 
vast  kingdom ;  and  thus  become,  in  an  extensive  sense,  illustrious 
benefactors  of  the  Intelligent  Creation. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  TTuse  considerations  furnish  us  with  a  strong  prttumpti^ 
argument,  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  divine  Revelation. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  find  an  Order,  or  rather  a  Kind,  of  beings 
described,  which  were  never  known,  nor  imagined,  by  any  person, 
who  did  not  derive  his  acquaintance  with  them  firom  tluat  book. 
They  are  beings,  who  have  a  character,  as  appropriate  as  that  of 
man,  and  diffenng  fix)m  that  of  man  as  far,  as  fimte  Intelligences 
can  be  supposed  to  differ  from  each  other.  Yet  the  character  is 
complete,  entire,  and  of  a  piece  with  itself.  Every  attribute  is 
suited  to  every  other :  all  are  aneelic :  all  are  heavenly.  A  sta- 
tion is  also  assigned  to  them,  of  dignity  and  impcnrtance  perfecdy 
fitted  to  their  character,  and  worthy  of  being  filled  by  such  beings. 
Emplo}rments  are  also  marked  out  for  them,  altogether  becoming  * 
both  the  station  and  the  character ;  angelic  employments ;  suitea 
to  the  Sons  of  God,  the  Morning  Stars  of  Heaven.  Can  it  be  ] 
sonably  supposed,  that  these  things  were  devised  by  buiknaA  i 
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ginalion  ?  Have  sioiitar  things  been  ever  ihus  devised  t  The 
of  man  has,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  delighted  itself  with  i' 
plojment  of  fashioning  imaginary  beings,  of  a  nature  i 
ours.  What  have  been  its  productions?  The  Gods,  demon 
Genii,  of  ancient;  and  the  elves,  sylphs,  and  fairies,  of  mord 
em,  times.  But  how  do  all  these  shrink  fixim  a  comparisol 
Angels  ?  They  are  little,  base,  trifling,  sordid,  and  sinful, 
lo  have  been  copied,  with  a  few  easy  additions^  from  the  dep 
characteristics  of  men#  But  where  does  this  world  furnish  I 
rials  for  the  composition  of  an  angelic  character?  What  ori| 
has  it  presented,  from  which  the  portrait  could  be  drawn  ? 

A  multitude  of  writers  in  the  ScnDiurn^^Jiftien  at  Uasi,  hal 
scribed  these  glorious  beings  with  tlie  most  perfect  harm  on  t 
without  a  single  discordant  idea*  In  the  mean  time,  their  de 
tjons  are  extensively  various,  comprising  many  particular 
wholly  independent  of  each  other*  All  the  iifTiters  are  in  tl 
ipect,  as  well  as  others,  originals.  Not  one  is  a  copier  ;  nd 
3  plagiarj'^ :  yet  their  re  present  dons  are  universally  noble,  sul 
dignined,  beautiful,  and  lovely,  beyond  any  thing,  found  in  the 
perfect  writings  of  uninspired  men. 

How  came  these  things  to  pass  ?  Whence  did  these  writersj 
distant  ages,  and  differing  so  widely  in  education,  genius,  el 
ters,  intcrestst,  and  views,  unite  with  such  perfect  nannonyl 
difficult  an  object  of  conception ;  while  writing  for  so  diversi 
poses,  and  on  so  diverse  occasions  ?  W^hence  is  it,  that  not  \ 
dividual  of  them  has  made  a  single  slip  5  that  not  a  thought 
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of  these  illustrious  beings,  cheerfully  leaving  the  glory  of  Heaven, 
and  directing  their  flight  to  this  forlorn  and  sinful  earth,  to  accom- 
pany the  departing  spirit  of  poor,  despised,  forgotten  Lazarus,  to 
the  world  of  happiness ;  to  point  the  way  to  that  distant  and  de- 
lightful region;  and  to  aid  his  trembling  wing  io  the  house  and 
presence  of  his  Father  and  his  God.  What  monarch,  what  noble, 
what  gentleman,  what  plain  man,  would,  wilhngly,  have  even  at- 
tended his  funeral  ?  Who  would  have  received  him,  when  alive, 
into  his  house ;  powerfully  as  his  sufferings  pleaded  for  charitaUe 
relief?  Who,  much  more,  would  have  consented  to  become  hit 
companion  ?  Who,  still  more,  would  have  acknowledged  himself 
his  friend  ?     Yet  all  this.  Angels  did  not  disdain. 

Let  us  take  to  ourselves  shame  and  confusion  of  face,  at  the 
remembrance  of  our  pride  and  haughtiness  of  heart.  How  often 
do  we  despise,  neglect,  insult  and  trample  under  foot,  those  who, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  are  far  better  than  ourselves !  For  what  do 
we  despise  them  ?  Because,  perhaps,  their  houses,  their  persons, 
their  dress,  their  wealth,  or  their  talents,  are  inferior  to  our  own. 
We  might,  indeed,  sometimes  pity  them  for  these  reasons,  and  be 
justified.  But  where  shall  we  find  an  excuse  for  despising  them? 
Nor  is  the  meekness  of  Angels  less  contrasted  to  our  wrath  and 
revenge.  They  do  not  even  bring  railing  accusations.  Much  less 
do  they,  like  ourselves,  indulge  furious  resentment,  and  seek  in- 
satiable revenge.  There  is  not  a  single  reason  to  believe,  that 
they  ever  exercised,  even  in  one  instance,  personal  resentment 
against  the  basest  and  most  guilty  child  of  Aaam;  or  a  revenge- 
ful thought  against  the  most  depraved  inhabitant  of  hell.  No  pro- 
vocation is  able  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  their  minds.  No  cloud 
ever  overcasts  their  smiles,  or  intercepts  the  clear  sunshine  of 
their  benevolence. 

3dly.  How  are  the  meek  and  humble  virtues  dignified  by  his  great 
example  J 

.  These  virtues  arc  the  constant  character,  the  essential  attri- 
butes, the  peculiar  glory,  of  Thrones,  Dominions,  Principalities,  and 
Powers.  But  these  virtues,  and  those  in  whom  they  are  found  on 
earth,  man,  who  is  a  worm,  and  the  son  of  man,  who  is  but  a  worm, 
regards  with  contempt.  Men  glory  in  being  proud,  in  being  WTath- 
fiil,  in  being  revengeful ;  in  bemg  tyrants  and  oppressors,  m  being 
heroes  and  butchers.  To  men  of  these  characters,  statues  are 
erected  5  nay,  temples  have  been  built,  and  altars  smoked  widi 
victims.  To  them,  the  page  of  the  historian  and  the  harp  of 
the  poet  are  consecrated.  To  their  praise,  the  sculptor  bids  the 
marble  breathe,  and  the  painter  teaches  his  canvass  to  glow.  They 
live  in  palaces,  and  are  entombed  in  mausoleums.  Shouts  and  ho- 
sannas  follow  them  through  life ;  and,  at  their  death,  nations  re- 
echo the  cries  of  lamentation,  and  kingdoms  are  covered  with  sack 
cloth  and  ashes.  How  strange  is  all  this  to  the  eye  of  Reason 
Dives  arrayed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  faring  sumptuously 
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euery  dat/:  while  Lazarus  lies  at  hts  gate^  under  the  naked  heal 
coveting  oni^  to  he  fed  Tciih  the  crumbs^  wkich  fall  from  his 
Nay,  PtiaU  and  Herod  on  the  seat  of  judgment j  and  Chrisi 
cross! 

In  the  invisible  world,  these  things  are  wonderfully  invc 
Dives  expires^  but  no  Jlngeh  convey  kirn  to  Abraham'* s  i 
There  the  meek  and  lowly  virtues  claim  the  esteem  and  love 
engross  the  kind  office  a ,  of  beings,  possessed  of  the  highest! 
dom  and  excellence ;  and  obtain  tne  everlasiinE  favour  ol 
infinite  God-  On  these  virlnesj  Angels  smile  witn  complacJ 
while  fools  and  sinners  regard  them  with  hatred  and  scorn, 
if  tee  would  be  like  Angels  ;  if  we  would  secure  their  good-wi 
we  would  be  admitted  to  their  glorious  company ;  if  we  would  J 
in  their  immortal  blessings ;  if  we  would  dwell  in  the  house  ofl 
Father  and  our  Father,  of  their  God  and  our  God;  wc  must  ( 
die  things  which  they  esteem;  love  the  things  which  they  love 
do  the  things  which  they  do*  We  must  renounce  the  had 
angry,  revengeful  character,  which  we  are  so  pleased  to  asa 
become  meek  and  Ifmly  of  hearty  like  the  divine  Redeemer;  a 
the  midst  of  provocations,  however  great,  must  be  ready  chee 
to  say.  Father  J  forgive  them^for  ihey  know  not  what  thty  do! 

4thly*   Ifhii  exalted  views  does  this  subject  prtsent  to  us  I 
fuitirc  state  of  the  Righttous  ! 

In  the  Resurrection^  says  our  Saviour  to  the  Sadduceesj  *Ad 
dren  of  God  shall  be  i^ayytX^t^  equal  to  the  Angels  ;  or,  pe 
more  properly,  thet/  shall  be  like  the.  Angels  in  attributeSj 
and  employments.      Like  the  Angels,  thev  will  possess 
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together  with  all  their  attributes,  importance,  and  dienity.  The 
character  of  every  workman  is  seen,  of  comiie,  in  me  nature  of 
the  work,  which  he  has  made.  If  this  be  insignificant  and  worth- 
less ;  it  exhibits  nothing  but  the  insignificance  and  worthlessness 
of  the  maker.  If  curious  and  excellent,  if  sublune  and  wonderful, 
it  unfolds  strongly,  and  certainly,  his  greatness,  wisdom,  and  glory. 
Of  what  faculties  are  Angels  the  subjects !  Of  what  intelligence 
purity,  power,  loveliness,  and  elevation  of  mind!  What  then 
must  be  the  perfections  of  Him,  who  contrived  and  formed  Angels; 
who  with  a  word  called  them  into  being;  who  preserves,  informs, 
directs,  controls,  and  blesses  them  fwever?  Great  and  excellent 
as  they  are,  they  are  exhibited  as  unclean  in  hit  tighij  and  at 
charged  with  folly  before  him.  How  amazing,  then,  must  be  the 
perfection  of  his  character!  how  great;  how  wise;  how  good! 
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JiTDz  B^—And  tht  Ar^Hif  tcAo  kept  m^t  their  Jirtt  tttett^  but  Irft  their  oten  h& 
he  haih  raervcd,  in  cvcrlasling  duiiutf  under  dm-knsti,  unia  the  jud^int^ 
gnai  d^. 

In  this  passage,  we  have  a  concise,  but  very  InterestinJ 
count  of  certain  Angels,  who  once  dwelt  in  Heaven-  Creafl 
first,  with  ail  the  excellencies  of  the  Angelic  nature,  placed  i 
cuntstances  of  the  highest  honour,  and  enjoying  the  greale 
piness,  they  are  here  represented  as  having  lost  their  cha 
and  forfeited  their  honour  and  happioess.  The  nature  and  I 
mtnts  of  these  Angels  furnish  the  subject^  which  next  demand 
attention  in  this  System  of  discourses. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  will 
per  to  lake  some  notice  of  an  opinion,  which  has,  chiefly  with 
two  past  centuries,  been  adopted  concerning  it,  and  advanced 
confidence  by  persons  of  various  descriptions  :  an  opinion, 
if  true,  would  preclude  the  present  discourse,  as  groundlc^ 
nugatory.    It  is  tliis ;  thai  there  are  no  suck  beings  as  Fallen  Ji 
Infidels  have  made  the  Scriptural  account  of  these  beings,  a 
objection  against  the  truth  and  credibility  of  the  Scriptures, 
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2dly.  There  is  some  evidence  in  the  nature  of  things,  which  c&- 
proves  their  existence,  or  at  least,  renders  it  highly  improbable. 

Concerning  the  first  of  these  Methods  of  opposing  the  existence  of 
fallen  Angels,  I  observe,  that  it  has  been  very  little  resorted  to,  by 
the  opposers  of  this  doctrine.  Here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  Re- 
velation has  been  tried  before  the  tribunal  of  Philosophy.  Men 
have  supposed,  that  their  own  judgment  was  a  more  unerring  stand- 
ard of  faith  and  truth,  than  the  Scriptures.  That  Infidek  should 
thus  act,  is  certainly  to  be  expected ;  for  this  opinion  is  the  basis 
of  their  system.  However  irrational,  therefore,  and  indefensible, 
their  conduct  may  seem  to  us  ;  we  are  certainly  to  feel  no  surprise, 
when  they  resort  to  it,  or  rely  upon  it,  with  confidence.  But  for 
this  opinion,  they  could  not  retain  their  system  for  a  moment. 

But,  that  men,  professing  to  believe  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  divine 
Revelation,  should  adopt  this  method  of  establishing,  or  refuting, 
their  declarations,  is,  to  say  the  least,  wonderful.     Still,  it  has  in 
every  age  been  more  or  less  the  conduct  of  persons,  who  have  pro- 
fessed tnis  belief.     It  began  to  exist  in  the  time  of  the  AposUes ; 
and  was  boldly  adopted  in  defiance  of  their  authority  and  inspira- 
tion.   The  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  relative  to  this  subject,  are  am- 
ple proofs  of  the  fact.     The  two  first  chapters  of  the  first  Episde 
to  the  Corinthians,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  employed  on  this  sub- 
ject.   In  them  he  informs  us,  that  to  the  Philosophical  Greeks,  who 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  titles  of  2o(poi  and  *iXo(ro9oi,  Wise  Men  and 
Philosophers,  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  was  foolishness.   This,  there- 
fore, was  then  a  general  decision  of  Philosophy.  Against  the  adop- 
tion of  that  Philosophy,  and  the  imitation  of  the  men  who  profess- 
ed it,  he  strongly  cautions  the  Corinthian  Christians ;  who  were  in 
no  small  danger  from  its  imposing  and  deceitful  influence.     At  the 
same  time,  he  informs  them,  that  this  foolishness,  as  they  termed  it, 
of  God,  was  wiser  than  Men  ;  that  God  had  not  chosen  men  of  this 
character  to  call  them  to  salvation,  but  men  of  an  opposite  character, 
who  disclaimed  the  very  words,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  of  this  Phi- 
losophy ;  men,  who,  although  despised  and  accounted  as  nothing 
by  these  vain,  arrogant  Philosophers,  and  their  followers,  wi?re  yet 
beloved  of  God,  and  the  instruments  of  their  salvation.    He  farther 
informs  them,  that  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  is  foolishness  with  Godj 
and  again  declares,  that  the  Lord  knoweth  the  reasonings  ofthe^se, 
that  they  are  vain.     To  the  Colossians  he  writes.  Beware  lest  any 
man  spoil  yon  through  Philosophy  and  vain  deceit ;  that  is,  vain  and 
deceitful  Philosophy ;  which,  ne  declares,  accorded  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  men,  and  the  rudiments  of  this  world,  but  not  with  Christ. 
Of  course,  it  merited  contempt,  on  the  one  hand,  and  was  fi:^ught 
with  danger,  on  the  other. 

From  the  age  of  the  Aposdes  to  the  present  time,  almost  every 
existing  heresy  has  been  derived  fi'om  this  source.  The  Scriptures 
were  found  by  many  men,  and  men,  too,  who  were  often  distin- 
guished for  their  ingenuity,  not  to  agree  with  their  Philosophy  5  and 
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of  course  could  not,  in  tueir  opinion,  be  true,  unless  they  col 
bent  to  such  an  agreement.     Those,  therefore,  who  chose  f 
acknowledge  the  Revelation  of  the  Scriptures,  employed 
selves  in  helping  out  their  character,  as  a  system  of  inalh,  ; 
moving  their  supposed  inconsistencies,  by  new  construction^ 
goricaF  explanations,  and  generally,  by  substituting  icAflrf  '^*'^i/l 
Jo  Tntmi  for  that^  trkich^  according  to  the  naittrai  and  prop^r^ 
of  language^  Ihe^  mmt  mean.     Those,  on  the  contrary^  who  F 
little  about  them,  finding  the  doctrines,  which  ihey  contain, 
agree  with  their  own  PhilosopliVj  denied  their  authority  at  I 
Men  of  this  class  were,  in  my  view,  more  rational,  more  sell 
sistent,  and  less  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  Scriptures 
those  of  the  other*     For  nothing  can  be  more  irrational,  incJ 
ent,  or  injurious  to  the  Scriptures,  than  to  pmfess  to  receive 
as  a  divine  Revelation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  humHn| 
ion  the  standard,  by  which  their  declarations  are  to  be  tried, 
is  no  other,  than  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  God  himselfj  (who,  i 
case,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  Author  of  the  declarations)  ; 
determine  whether  he  has  spoken  truth  or  falsehood.     Mu 
Angels  wonder  to  see  Men  thus  employed  ? 

The  truth  is  ;  the  doctrine  in  qnestion  is  so  often,  and  so  cl 
asserted  in  the  Scriptures,  that  the  denial  of  it  cannot  be  fol 
on  Mem  alone.  All  men  act  in  this  case,  as  Dr,  Pfiestlt/  has  I 
in  questioning  the  existence  of  the  holy  Angels.  In  pursuiil 
doctrines  of  his  peculiar  system,  he  was  led  to  donbi^  and  ultil 
ly  to  den^y  ike  immateriatit^  of  the  kwnan  soid ;  and  round  I 
cided,  that  it  was  nothing  but  organized  matter.     Angels 
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pure  spirit.  It  is  not  rationally  supposed,  that,  in  creating  Intelli- 
eent  beines,  he  would  unite  them  to  Matter,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
torm  one  being  of  both  matter  and  mind ;  but  it  is  rationally  sup- 

Eosed,  that,  delighting  as  he  does  in  his  own  manner  of  existence, 
e  would  create  Deings  as  much  Uke  himself,  as  might  be.  In  crea- 
ting men,  a  new  diflSculty  concerning  existence,  a  new  mystery  of 
Philosophy,  is  presented  to  our  contemplation :  viz.  the  union  of 
soul  and  body,  so  accomplished,  as  to  constitute  one  percipient 
being.  Should  it  be  here  observed,  that  Philosophers,  in  denying 
the  existence  of  Angels,  whether  virtuous  or  fallen,  avoid  this  (££ 
ficulty,  by  denying  also  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  soul  ia 
Man :  I  acknowledge,  that  the  objection  is  fairly  alleged,  as  being 
founaed  in  truth ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  subjoin,  that  in  this  very  man- 
ner, they  introduce  to  us  a  new,  more  mysterious,  and  more  pe^ 
plexing  doctrine ;  a  doctrine  so  mysterious,  as  to  be  no  other  than 
a  gross  absurdity :  viz.  the  doctrine  of  cogitcUivey  or  thinking  umI- 
ter.  As  I  propose  hereafter  to  discuss  this  subject  at  length ;  I 
shall  dismiss  it  for  the  present  without  any  further  remarks. 

2dly.  That  Angels  after  their  creation/fellj  involves  no  mare  Of* 
JicultUj  than  that  which  is  involved  in  the  fall  of  Man* 

All,  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  appears  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  fall  of  any  finite  being,  is  a  sufficient  temptation.  Temp- 
tation, for  aught  that  appears,  may  rise  to  any  degree,  beneath  in* 
finite  ;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  strength 
of  an  Angel,  or  his  habits  of  virtue,  are  sufficient  to  resist  all  possi- 
ble temptation,  than  to  suppose,  that  the  strength  of  a  man  is  suffi- 
cient. I  speak,  here,  of  such  a  man  as  Adam;  who  antecedently 
to  the  first  temptation,  was  absolutely  free  from  sin.  The  same 
temptation,  which  would  overcome  the  man,  might  not,  and  proba- 
bly would  not,  overcome  the  Angel ;  but  a  temptation,  sufficiently 
increased  to  bear  an  equal  proportion  to  his  disposition  to  resist, 
might  overcome  him ;  and  undoubtedly  would :  nor  is  there  any 
apparent  proof,  that  God  is  any  more  obliged  to  secure  an  Angel 
from  falling,  than  to  secure  a  man. 

3dly.  Triat  fallen  Angels^  if  permitted^  should  act  itk  the  affairs 
of  mankind,  is  attended  with  no  more  improbabilittfj  than  that  vir- 
tuous  Angels  should  thus  act. 

Virtuous  Angels  are  declared  to  be  all  ministering  spiritsj  sent 
forth  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation  ;  and  are,  throughout  the 
Scriptures,  exhibited  as  being  really,  continually,  and  extensively, 
concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  present  world.  With  the  same  clear- 
ness, are  fallen  Angels  also  declared  to  be  thus  employed. 

Nor  is  there  dLny  presumption  against  this  interference  of  either. 
IVe,  it  is  true,  could  not  know  this  fact,  unless  it  were  declared  to 
us ;  or  unless  we  were  to  become  acquainted  with  it  by  experi- 
mental evidence.  But,  that  the  rational  inhabitants  of  one  mM 
should  be  interested  in  the  concerns  of  another,  and,  if  allowed  by 
God  thus  to  act,  interfere  in  them,  in  a  manner  raited  to  tlMor  le- 
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spective  dispositions,  is  in  a  high  degree  probable..  JTe,  certainly, 
it  we  were  able,  and  were  permitted,  to  visit  the  planetary  worldls, 
should  take  such  a  part  in  the  important  concerns  of  their  inhabit- 
ants, as  suited  our  dispositions.  If  we  Were  governed  by  benevo- 
lent motives ;  we  should  save,  or  relieve,  them,  so  far  as  was  in  our 
power,  from  dangers  aiid  sufferings ;  if  by  malevoleilt  ones, .  we 
should  promote  their  distress  and  ruin.  We  do  in  reality  thus  act 
in  this  world ;  not  in  our  own  affairs  only,  but  in  those  of  others ; 
in  the  affairs  of  strangers,  as  well  as  of  friends ;  ^tnd  of  those  in 
distant  nations  and  countries,  as  well  as  our  own.  But  there  is 
nothing  more  unnatural,^  or  improbable,  in  our  interference,  if  it 
were  permitted,  in.  the  concerns  of  distant  worlds,  than  in  those  of 
distant  nations. 

4thly.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  supposing^  that  the  fallen 
Angels  accomplish  evil  in  the  divine  kingdom^  than  that  fallen  mm 
do  the  same. 

It  is,  indeed,  originaljy  improbable,  that  eithef  men  or  Angels 
should  accompUsh  evil  in  the  divine  kingdom ;  cht,  universally,  that 
evil  should  exist  at  all.  But,  since  we  know,  that  it  does  exist, 
there  is  no  more  perceivable  difficulty  in  attributing  it  to  one  class 
of  IntelUgent  creatures,  than  to  another.  Nor  is  there  any  expla- 
nation of  the  agency  of  men  in  producing  evil,  which  may  not  be 
applied  in  a  manner,  equally  satisfactory,  to  that  o{  Angels. 
.  5thly.  That  Angels  should  communicate  thoughts,  either  good  or 
evil,  to  mankind,  is  originally  no  more  improoahley  than  that  we 
should  communicate  them  to  each  other.  We  do  this,  daily  and 
hourly,  in  many  ways,  which  are  familiar  to  us  by  experience,  but 
which  were  originally  unimaginable  by  ourselves,  and  probably  by 
any  other  finite  beings.  We  show  our  thoughts  to  each  other,  by 
words,  tones,  gestures,  silence,  hieroglyphics,  pictures,  letters, 
and  many  other  things.  All  these,  anteceaent  to  our  experience 
of  them,  were  hidden  in  absolute  darkness,  fi^m  our  conception. 
If  all  mankind  had  been  born  dumb,  no  man  would  have  entertain- 
ed a  single  thought  concerning  the  communication  of  ideas  by 
speech.  The  conveyance  of  thought  by  looks,  also,  if  never  expe- 
rienced by  us,  woula  have  been  necessarily  deemed  mysterious  and 
impossible.  Yet  very  many  thoughts  are  thus  conveyed  by  every 
person  living;  and  wiih  very  great  force  5  and  frequently  with  en- 
tire precision.  Nay,  the  countenance  often  discloses  the  whole 
character  at  once. 

The  Angels  communicate  their  thoughts  to  each  other,  we  know, 
because  the  Scriptures  have  declared  tlie  fact:  that  they  may 
communicate  them  to  us,  we  have  no  solid  reason  to  doubt;  Of 
the  mode  of  communication,  in  either  case,  we  know  nothing ;  and 
are  unable  to  conjecture  any  thing,  but  what  is  idle  and  useless. 
But,  that  they  may  convey  tnoughts  into  our  minds,  as  well  as  un- 
derstand those,  which  arise  in  them,  contravenes  no  analogy,  and 
no  evidence. 
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Should  it  be  said,  that,  when  me  communicate  thoughts  to  each 
other ^  we  are  conscious  of  the  acty  by  which  the  thoughts  are  commu- 
nicated to  W5,  and  of  the  presence^  and  agency^  of  the  communicatory 
but  that  we  are  conscious^  in  no  instance^  of  communication  from 
Jlngels,  and  never  perceive  their  presence,  or  agency  :  whence  it  is 
reasonably  conclmed,  tlutt  Angels  do  not  convey  thoughts  to  our 
minds :  I  admit  the  declaration  as  just ;  but  deny  the  inference, 
derived  from  it  by  the  objector.  There  is  po  proof  from  any  thing, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  thoughts  cannot  be  conveyed  to 
us  by  a  being,  of  whose  presence,  and  agency,  m  conveying  them, 
we  are  not  conscious. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  informed  abundantly,  that  God,  by  his 
Holy  Spirity  communicates  thoughts  to  mankind.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  we  have  no  consciousness  of  his  presence,  and  agency,  in  com- 
municating them.  Of  the  thoughts  themselves,  we  are  indeed  con- 
scious ;  but  not  of  the  source,  whence  they  are  derived.  The 
same  doctrine,  for  ought  that  appears,  is  equally  applicable  to  our 
reception  of  thoughts  irom  Angels. 

6thly.  If  good  Angels  may  with  propriety  be  supposed  to  prctrnote 
our  obedience^  evil  Angels  may  with  the  same  propriety  be  supposed 
to  prompt  us  to  disobedience. 

If  the  Agency  of  these  two  classes  of  beings  should  be  exactly 
balanced ;  it  is  plain,  that  we  could  suffer  no  mjury.  There  is  no 
reason  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  influence  of  good  Angels 
does  not,  upon  the  whole,  overbalance  that  of  evil  ones.  But  all, 
that  is  necessary  to  vindicate  God,  in  the  case  supposed,  (if  even 
this  is  necessary)  is,  that  we  be  not,  upon  the  whole,  subjected  by 
their  joint  agency  to  any  disadvantage.  That  we  are  thus  sub- 
jected, the  Scriptures  furnish  us  not  a  single  reason  to  believe ; 
nor  can  it  be  reasonably  believed,  unless,  perhaps,  where  judicial 
blindness  is  inflicted  as  a  punishment  on  an  obstinate  sinner.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  suflScient  reason  to  conclude  from  the  mercy 
of  God,  as  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures,  that  he  always  causes  the 
Scale  in  this  case  to  preponderate  in  our  favour. 

Thus  have  I  considered  all  the  material  objections,  which  I 
think  of,  against  the  existence,  and  agency,  of  Angels,  particular- 
ly evil  ones,  suggested  by  human  Philosophy;  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  have  proved  them  to  be  unfounded.  1  proceed,  therefore,  to 
a  particular  consideration  of  the  doctrines,  contained  in  the  text. 
In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  we  are  informed, 

I.  That  after  the  Angels  were  created,  a  part  of  them  kept  iwt 
their  first  estate : 

II.  That  they  left  their  own  habitation : 

III.  That  they  are  confined  in  chains  under  darkness :  and, 

IV.  TTiat  they  are  reserved  in  this  state  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day. 

These  propositions  I  shall  briefly  examine  in  the  order  specified. 
I.  After  the  Ar^gels  were  created,  a  part  of  them  k^i  not  their 
first  estate. 
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The  Angels,  who  fell,  were,  in  their  first  estate,  of  the  sar 
and  character,  engaged  in  the  same  empJoyments,  and  po 
of  the  same  happines^s,  which  were  enjoyed  by  their  virtuoi 
panions.     Accordingly,  diey  are  described  by  the  same  ni 
1  Cor,  XV*  S4,  and  Kphes.  vi.  10*     This  doctrine  is  also 
indicated  in  the  text :  where,  in  the  original,  it  is  said,  ih 
kipt  not  their  principality  ^  instead  of  their  fir  si  estate^  as  i 
pBaperly  rendered  in  our  Bible*  AH  these  blessings,  howevi 
lost  by  rebelting  against  God-    Of  this  great  and  wonderful 
a  revolt  in  the  heavenly  world,  and  among  the  highest  order 
aled  beings ;  we  have  no  regular  history  in  the  Scriptures- 
we  are  abundantly  assured  by  them,  that  it  actually  took 
By  various  declarationsj  allusions,  and  hints,  contained  in  th 
are  taught  that  Satan,  an  Angel  of  pre-eminent  distinclion 
ven,  rebelled,  under  the  influence  of  pride  and  ambition, 
his  Maker.     In  this  deplorable  enterprize,  we  further  lear 
multitudes  of  the  heavenly  host  united  with  him  j  and  with  th 
disposition,  violated  the  law,  and  revolted  from  the  governn 
God,    That  pride  and  ambition  were  especially  the  sins,  bj 
Satan  and  his  companions  fell,  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  evidei 
1  Tim.  iii.  6 :  where  Si*  Paul,  speaking  of  a  Bishop,  says,  i 
not  ht  a  novicf.^  v^o^ov,  anew  convert^  lest,  being  puffed  up  witi 
he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  DeviL     In  this  passa^ 
plainly  asserted,  that  the  Devil  u^s  condemned  for  his  prid 
It  is  fairly  presumable,  that  the  same  sin  was  the  source  of  c( 
nation  to  his  companions »     The  revolt  appears  to  have  be 
nnf^  ?  to  havp  exi-^^prl   Fit  nnc  fimn;   nnd  to   h?^vp  nnifpn  l]ho'i< 
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III.  Tkey  art  confined  in  chains  under  darknus. 

Darkness  is  a  state,  obviously  suitable  for  beines,  to  whom  the 
light  of  heaven  was  unsatisfactory  and  odious  ;  ana  chains  are  most 
proper  for  beings,  whose  proud  and  wanton  wishes  were  discontent- 
ed with  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  Both,  also,  united, 
form  a  degradation,  eminently  fitted  for  beings,  who,  at  the  head  of 
the  created  universe,  were  impatiently  ambitious  of  a  higher  station. 
Both,  at  the  same  time,  constitute  a  proper  temporary  punishment 
for  beings,  who  rebelled  against  the  government  of  God  himself; 
who  kindled  discord,  even  in  heaven ;  and  to  whom  all  their  exalt- 
ed blessings  stood  for  nothing,  while  any  higher  and  richer  bless- 
ings remained. 

IV.  They  are  reserved  imto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 

The  punishment  and  degradation  of  these  evil  beings,  are  not 
completed.  They  will  hereafter  be  tried,  and  condemned,  for  all 
the  evils,  which  they  will  have  wrought,  or  attempted,  during  the 
continuance  of  this  earthly  system.  These  evils,  however  grati- 
fying to  them  in  the  perpetration,  will,  after  the  judgment,  return 
upon  their  own  heads  :  and,  instead  of  the  triumph  for  which  they 
hoped,  and  laboured,  will  cover  them  with  eternal  shame,  and  ove^ 
whelm  them  in  endless  ruin.  The  chains,  which  they  now  wear, 
are  literally  everlasting ;  and  will  confine  them  unto  the  judgment, 
so  that  they  cannot  escape ;  and  will  confine  them  for  ever  in  the 
sufferance  of  that  misery,  to  which  they  have  destined  themselves 
by  a  voluntary  devotion. 

Such,  generally,  is  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  character  and 
allotments  of  evil  Angels.  It  will  be  proper  to  add  a  few  more 
particulars,  derived  fi'om  the  same  source.  The  Leader  or  Prince, 
of  these  evil  beings,  was  the  tempter  of  our  first  parents  ;  the  au- 
thor of  all  the  miseries,  and  an  instrumental  cause  of  all  the  sins, 
which  have  followed  that  dreadful  event.  The  same  disposition, 
which  manifested  itself  in  his  rebellion  in  the  heavenly  world,  was 
here  directed  in  the  same  manner  against  the  government  of  his 
Maker :  a  disposition  compounded  of  malice,  baseness,  and  treach- 
ery. Hence  he  is  styled  in  the  Scriptures,  the  adversary  /  the  ca- 
lumniator;  the  father  of  lies;  the  destroyer;  a  murderer^  and  a 
liar,  from  the  beginning.  All  his  followers  sustain  the  same  dread- 
ful and  djBtestable  character.  So  far  as  has  been  in  their  power, 
they  have  deceived,  betrayed,  and  destroyed  the  race  of  men ;  have 
been  uniformly  the  enemies  of  God  and  mankind;  have  tempted 
them  unceasingly  to  sin :  and  have  especially  persecuted  and  dis- 
tressed the  children  of  God.  They  powerfully  excited  the  perse- 
cution, and  crucifixion,  of  the  Redeemer;  and  the  sufierings  of 
his  Apostles  and  their  followers.  From  that  time  to  the  present, 
thev  have  unceasingly  pursued  the  same  malignant  course ;  and  • 
will  hereafter,  so  far  as  they  are  permitted,  delude,  distress,  and  de- 
stroy, unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
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'       REMARKS. 

I*    In  ihn  passage^  v^t  find  a  short j  but  affecting  accouni 
of  the  most  sti^endotis  tvenis^  which  have  taken  place  in  t 
verse* 

Avast  multitude  of  Intelligent  beings,  of  the  first  orde 
divine  kingdomj  excelling  all  other  orders  in  knowledge, 
aod  splendourj  and  unrivalled  in  the  favour  of  God,  rose  uj 
bell  ion  against  their  Creator,  Benefactor,  and  Sovereign ;  k 
pristine  honour  and  happiness,  their  primeval  virtue  and  d 
sunk  down  to  the  deptlis  of  sin,  shame,  and  misery  ;  and  ii 
the  endless  hatred  and  contempt  of  all  good  beings. 

From  this  singular  and  amazing  event,  many  interesting 
may  be  learned  oy  us, 
,          1  st-  Ao  created  faculties^  no  finite  holiness  or  happiness^  ^ 
1     mfficieni  inducements  to  prevent  creatures  from  apostacu* 

Angels  felL    All  others,  therefore,  may  fall;  and,  if  left  t( 
selves,  will  fall.   The  true  reason,  why  the  spirits  of  just  me 
perfect^  and  the  innumerable  company  of  holy  Angels,  perse 
their  obedience,  is  evidently,  I  think,  not  their  own  inhere 
fection,  but  the  promise  of  God  and  his  almighty  power,  esf 
exerted  to  secure  them  from  sin.     Without  this  safcguan 
would,  at  least  in  my  view,  be  utterly  unsafe,  and  plainly  e 
to  destruction.     We  cannot  but  see,  therefore,  with  what  i 
propriety  our  Saviour  has  taught  us  to  pray  after  this  i} 
Lead  its  not  into  temptation^  but  deliver  us  from  evil!    If 
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Itself  in  all  the  conduct  of  the  children  of  men ;  and  intrudes  itself 
into  their  piety,  their  benevolence,  their  prayers,  their  songs,  tlieir 
alms,  their  humility,  and  their  repentance.  If  Angels  were  so 
odious  in  the  sight  of  God,  on  account  of  their  pride  ;  how  odious 
must  we  be !  If  they  were  ruined  by  it  for  ever;  what  will  be- 
come of  us  ? 

3dly.  We  are  further  taught,  that  no  creatures  are  so  necessary 
or  important,  to  God,  as  to  be  secure  from  his  anger  when  they  sin 
against  him. 

Angels  sinned,  and  were  destroyed.  Who,  then,  if  found  of  the 
same  character,  will  escape  ? 

Men  often  satisfy  themselves,  that  they  are  safe  in  the  falselv  in- 
tended reflection,  that  God  never  made  men  to  damn  them.  I  have 
used  the  words,  which  I  have  frequently  heard  used  to  express  this 
miserable  refuge  of  lies.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  that  God  never  created  either  men,  or  any  other  beings,  for 
this  end ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  he  has  created  men,  and  An- 
gels also,  who,  after  they  were  created,  sinned ;  and  who,  for  their 
sin,  were  condemned  to  final  perdition.  The  phraseology,  appar- 
entlv  true,  is  substantially  false ;  and  is  used  onlv  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  ourselves  and  others.  The  AngeLs  might  certainly 
have  used  this  language  with  more  seemine  force,  and  justice,  than 
we  can ;  but  it  could  not  save  them,  and,  merefore,  certainly  can- 
not save  us. 

The  number  of  wicked  men,  often  relied  on  in  no  small  degree  as 
a  foundation  of  hope  and  safety,  is  merely  a  foundation  of  sand. 
The  number  of  the  wicked  Angels  did  not  avail  them  at  all.  Every 
one  of  the  rebels  was  destroyed  as  absolutely,  as  if  no  other  had 
been  concerned  in  the  rebellion.  Their  number,  also,  was  im- 
mensely great ;  and  one  of  them  was  of  more  worth  and  import- 
ance, than  many  men  united. 

5thly.  TTie  punishment  of  the  evil  Angels  is  not  disciplinary. 

They  have  been  already  punished  at  least  six  thousand  years ; 
yet,  instead  of  being  reformed,  they  have  grown  worse  continually; 
and  will  grow  worse,  not  only  till  the  day  of  judgement,  but  proba- 
bly for  ever.  The  Scriptures  inform  us,  that  the  punishment  of 
evil  Angels  is  the  same  with  that  of  evil  men.  The  punishment  of 
evil  men,  therefore,  is  not  disciplinary,  but  punishment  properly  so 
called ;  punishment  designed  to  reward  the  sins,  not  to  amend  the 
characters,  of  either  Angels  or  men.  Both  are  hopeless  of  amend- 
ment ;  yet  both  may  be  useful,  although  dreadful,  examples  to  the 
rest  of  the  universe.  There  is  not  a  reason  to  believe,  that  sin 
was  ever  renounced,  or  a  sinner  reformed,  except  by  the  almighty 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace. 

II.  We  learn  from  these  observations,  that  opposition  to  God,  is 
supremely  odious  and  deformed. 

This  is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  Apostacy  in  both  An- 
gels and  Men.   Of  this,  the  diabolical  character  is  made  up.  How 
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odious  and  deformed  is  it  most  justly  accounted !  How  false 
malicious;   how  cruel;  how  base^    how  detestable!     Let 
rememberedj  that  all  opposition  to  God,  is,  in  nature  an 
stance,  the  same ;  and  that  it  differ3  not  in  kind,  but  mei 
decree. 

IIL    In  how  man^  respects  do  wkked  men  testmhU  wicki 
gels! 

Like  them,  do  wicked  men  exalt  themselves  against  Goc 
bis  govemmentj  oppose  his  designs,  and  revile  his  charact 
Hate  themselves  with  pride  \  murmur  at  their  own  allotments 
the  enjoyments  of  others ;  corrupt  their  fellow-creattires ; 
them  to  iniquity;  and  defraud  them  of  endless  life*     Like 
do  they  hate,  envy,  injure,  calumniate,  and  destroy.     Ho\i 
of  the  history  of  this  ^eat  world  has  resembled  a  hist 
fiends  I    How  much  of  it  has  been  a  history  of  falsehood, 
treachery,  pollution,  slanders,  contentions,  murders,  oppr 
slaughter,  irreligion,  impiety,  profaneness,  and  blasphemy  i 
readily  have  evil  men,  like  evil  angels,  undertaken  to  riva 
and  demanded  the  homage,  worship,  and  obedience,  due 
alone ! 

How  laboriously  do  Infidel  writers,  even  now,  oppose 
Maker,  and  their  Redeemer ;  and  strive  to  shut  both  their 
men  and  themselves  out  of  heaven !     Particularly,  with  wl 
quency,  and  constancy,  do  they  repeat  the  very  falsehood, 
was  first  told  to  the  parents  of  mankind :  MlfiQugh  ye  disobc 
%ft  shall  not  sureli/ dk.     How  continually  do  wicked  men, 
gument,  ridicide,  eloquence,  and  example,  tempt  each  othci 
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solence,  even  for  our  present  momentary  life ;.  would,  I  think,  be  a 
lot  sufficiently  dreadful  to  lacerate  the  soul  with  agony.  What  then 
must  be  the  nature  and  misery  of  a  confinement  with  these  power- 
ful, active,  sagacious  beings;  whose  minds  are  all  malice,  fi^ud, 
and  cruelty ;  and  whose  endless  being  is  only  a  succession  of  rage, 
revenge,  and  despair ! 


SERMON  XXI. 


CBEATIOK. — THE   £ARTH. 


Gmiti  L  1.-^/n  IA«  beginning  God  er^aied  the  H^asien  imd  iht  e^h-j 

In  the  four  preceding  sermons,  I  have  briefly  consiflere 
several  things,  intended  in  the  Jewish  use  of  the  word  Hta 
and  made  some  observations  conceroing  the  character  and  '€ii\ 
Mtanccs  of  ihost  beings^  itjho  cither  are^  or  have  been,  Inhabitari 
ihc  Supreme  Htaven*  The  next  subject  of  examination  ic 
progress,  is  the  Worlds  which  we  inhabit. 

In  the  history,  given  by  Moses  of  this  great  wOFk,  we  ail 
formed, 

In  the  first  place,  thatj  together  with  the  rest  of  the  materiai 
tem^  it  was  made  of  nothing  j  or,  in  other  words,  the  maltriahl 
brought  into  existence^  of  which  tht  world  was  aflerwardt  i 
That  we  might  be  at  no  loss  concerning  this  truth j  JtfojfJ 
taught  it  distinctly  in  Gtnens  Yu  S  ;  where  ne  informs  us,  thatj 
rested  from  all  his  workSy  which  he  crtated,  and  tnade  ;  or,  as  i 
original,  created,  to  make*  Of  the  energy,  by  whieh  this  ] 
effort  was  accompUshed,  the  Psalmist  gives  us  a  most 
conception,  when  he  says,  concerning  the  Creator,  that 
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parts,  one  beneath  £ind  one  above  the  Firmament.  This  was  the 
work  of  the  second  day* 

Fourthly.  Hiim  was  followed  hy  the  separation  of  the  lanJfrm, 
the  waters;  the  land  being  named  Earth;  and  the  great  coUecUoDS 
of  water,  Seas, 

To  this,  immediately  s\icceeded  the  creation  of  grass  and  A«ii, 
of  shrubs  and  tnts^  These  were  all  formed  with  the  power  of  re- 
production, and  of  continuing  their  respective  kinds  in  this  maMtr 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  By  a  wonderful  process  of  vegctatioD, 
they  were  enabled  to  yield,  each  its  own  proper  seed :  a  minute 
particle,  which  being  committed  to  the  earth,  a  plant  of  the  same 
nature  and  properties  regularly  springs  up,  and  gradually  advances 
to  its  perfection.  Thus  vegetables  have  existcS  in  every  age,  of 
the  same  kinds,  which  were  formed  on  the  third  day  of  the  Crea- 
tion ;  and  have  ever  constituted  much  of  the  food  of  both  men  and 
animals,  and  not  a  litde  part  of  the  pleasures,  enjoyed  by  both. 
With  the  creation  of  these,  terminated  the  third  day. 

Fifthly.  On  the  fourth  day  were  created  the  lights  of  heaven,  par- 
ticvlarly  the  sun  and  moon. 

As  I  have  heretofore  considered  these,  in  the  discourse  on  the 
Heavens ;  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  so 
lately  said.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  a  few  additional 
observations. 

These  luminaries  were  set  in  the  imnament  of  heaven,  to  divide 
the  day  from  the  night ;  and  to  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  for 
days  and  for  years.  Accordingly,  they  have  been  the  great  means 
of  distributing  time,  from  the  beginning,  into  all  its  important  divi- 
sions ;  enabling  us  to  form  the  chronology  of  the  world,  to  ascertain 
the  order  and  connexion  of  all  historical  events,  and  to  regulate, 
by  correct  dates,  our  various  useful  business. 

The  Sun,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  great  fountain  of  light  to  this 
world,  and  to  all  those,  which  are  united  in  our  system  ;  and  thus 
enables  the  inhabitants  to  pursue  successfully  their  necessary  em- 
ployments. It  is  the  Parent,  also,  of  that  universal  vegetation, 
with  which  the  earth  is  so  beautifully  adorned,  and  on  wmch,  we 
are  so  obviously  dependent  for  the  existence  of  health,  coinfort, 
and  life.  Not  less  absolutely,  and  still  more  immediately,  is  o\tt 
life,  together  with  our  activity,  dependent  on  the  presence,  wannth, 
and  energy,  of  this  fountain  of  light.  In  a  woro,  whatever  lives 
and  moves,  lives  and  moves  by  the  influence  of  the  sun ;  and  with- 
out his  presence,  eternal  night,  and  eternal  winter,  would  reign  with 
boundless  desoladon  over  this  habitable  globe. 

The  moon,  also,  is  inestimably  useful  to  mankind  in  the  beauti- 
ful light  whicb  she  gives  by  night,  in  the  important  changes,  whkh 
she  accomplishes  in  the  ocean,  and  the  atmosphere ;  and  in  be- 
coming, in  connexion  with  the  other  luminaries  of  heaven,  tl» 
source  of  a  great  part  of  our  skill  in  Navigation,  and  our  knowledge 
of  Geography,  and  Astronomy. 
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Sixthly.  When  the  earth  was  thus  prepared  to  l>e  a  Iial 
tion  of  living  beings ;  God  sald^  on  the  oiorning  of  the  fifth 
Lttt  the  ^attrs  bring  forth  abundantly  iht  moving  creature  thai 
life;  and  fowl^  that  mai^  fy  above  iht  earth  in  the  optnfrtnui 
€/  heaven.  Immediately  the  ocean,  and  the  air,  lyere  fiiled  [ 
their  respective  inhabitants-  The  innumerable  useful  and  deli 
fill  purposes,  which  they  were  desdned  to  accomplish,  and  wl 
accordingly  they  have  accomplished  to  the  present  timcj  it  wi| 
tmnecessary  to  particularize  on  the  present  occasion- 

Seventhly,  On  the  siiih,  and  last,  day  of  the  creation,  (he 
was  repknished  with  the  four-footed  beasts^  and  crteping  ihingi 
which  it  hcts  been  tver  since  inhabited.  These,  also,  so  uscfij 
man,  and  so  indispensable  to  his  comfortable  existence, 
well  known,  as  not  to  demand  any  account  of  their  nature  or  | 
tin  a  tion,  from  me. 

Eighthly*  ^li  these  works  of  the  Divine  hand  were  severaili/  ^ 
nounced  h^  their  grmt  jiuthor  to  be  very  good*     Such  indeed 
the  original  nature  of  them  all.     This  world  was  formed  to 
delightful  residence*   Its  surface  was  beautiful ;  its  soil  fertile  \'\ 
out  decay ;  its  seasons  vernal ;  its  atmosphere,  waters,  and 
ductions,  pregnant  with  life  *^  and  all  its  inhabitants^  pacific,  us  J 
and  happy*     In  the  country  of  Eden^  the  Lord  God  nlanted 
a  garden^  to  become  the  appropriate  residence  of  the  first  i 
and  here  he  tnnde  to  grow  every  tree^  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sit 
and  good  for  food.      This  Paradise,  was  the  beautiful  Metrop 
of  a  beautiful  world* 
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How  expressive  of  infinite  Power,  were  the  acts  of  calline  it  into 
bein^,  uniting  its  parts,  preserving  its  structure,  moving  it  tnrou^h 
the  boundless  void,  and  regulating  with  perfect  harmony  all  its 
various  afiections ! 

How  expressive  of  infinite  Wisdom  is  the  endless  diversity  of 
bein^,  which  it  contains  ;  their  structure,  qualities,  and  uses  ,  their 
relations,  and  dependences  ;  their  wants,  and  supplies ;  their  end- 
lessly various  beauty,  novelty,  and  grandeur ! 

Nor  is  infinite  Goodness  less  wonderfiilly  manifested  by  the  boun- 
ty, every  where  displayed,  in  providing  for  the  least  as  well  as  the 
greatest;  in  making  the  least,  that  it  might  be  provided  for  ;  and  in 
giving  to  each  its  own  peculiar  happiness.  How  evidently  are  all 
these  things  the  work  of  a  God ! 

2dly.  now  wonderful  is  the  Order  of  things^  which  w€U  establish' 
ed  at  the  Creation* 
This  subject  may  be  advantageously  divided  into  two  parts : 
The  order  of  things,  which  is  permanent ;  and  that^  iohich  is  svlh 
ject  to  perpetual  revolutions. 

Of  the  former  class,  are  the  stable  position  of  the  globe  at  given 
distances  fix>m  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  position  of  its  poles ;  its 
regular  motions  round  its  axis,  and  rounq  the  sun,  by  which  the 
revolutions  of  the  seasons,  and  the  returns  of  da^  and  night,  are 
accomplished ;  the  steady  attractions  of  gravitation  and  cohesion, 
which  produce  the  stability  of  the  earth  itself,  and  all  its  great 
afiections.  All  these  are  indispensable  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants.  The  order  of  these  things  I  call  perma- 
nent, although  subject  to  many  changes,  and  in  several  instances  a 
mere  series  of  changes ;  because  they  are  stable,  regular,  and  un- 
varying in  their  nature.  . 

The  other  and  more  mutable  course  of  things  respects  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral,  kingdoms ;  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  ocean,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These  all  are  suojects 
of  unceasing  changes ;  and  several  of  them  of  continual  decay,  and 
continual  renovation.  Plants  and  animals  are  formed  to  renew  and 
perpetuate  their  kinds  through  an  indefinite  period ;  and,  were  the 
date  of  the  earth  to  be  suflSciently  protracted,  to  continue  them  for 
ever.  Nor  are  mineral  substances,  so  &ur  as  they  are  liable  to 
decay,  unprovided  with  the  means  of  re-production.  Stones  decay, 
and  return  to  earth ;  and  earth  is  petrified,  or  hardened  into  stone. 
Ores  are  supposed  to  be  exhausted  and  renewed.  Gems,  and 
other  beautiml  substances,  are  multiphed ;  and  worn  out.  Soils 
are  ftimished  anew  for  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  ocean 
IS  also,  in  a  sense,  emptied,  and  filled  again.  From  that  great  store- 
house of  waters,  vapour  perpetually  ascends,  and  is  discharged  on 
the  earth,  in  rain,  snow,  and  hail,  in  mists  and  dews :  while  the 
earth,  through  its  various  channels,  returns  a^n  its  tribute  of 
waters  to  the  ocean.    Thus,  in  the  language  of  me  wisest  of  men; 

"  Generation  goeth,  and  generation  cometh ; 
Bat  the  earth  dotli  ever  abide. 
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The  Sua  aUo  ris^ib,  the  Sun  also  aetteib, 
And  boated]  to  Ihe  pLac^  where  it  rose  i 
It  pB3»elii  to  the  south  :  agmn  H  cir<:Ietii  lo  the  north. 
Round  and  round  goeth  the  wind, 
And  ever  rfipeateth  ila  circuits. 
All  the  rivers  nin  down  into  the  siea ; 
Vet  the  sea  doth  not  overflow  : 
To  the  place,  whence  the  river}  go  forth, 
To  the  same^  to  0ow  aeain,  do  they  return. 
Ail  the  thingftf  Ihns  at  tneir  task,  no  man  can  recount  ] 
The  eye  would  not  be  able  to  behold  I  hem, 
;     Nor  wouJd  the  ear  he  competent  to  hear  them/' 

Sdly.  How  wonderful  are  the  Uses  of  the  variQus  things ^ 
C&nstituit  this  tarihly  system  ! 

How  imporlaot  to  icankind  is  ihe  Mineral  Kingdom!    Hov 
pensable  is  the  soil  for  vegetation  ;  the  stones  and  clay  for 
ing ;  the  peat  aiid  coal  for  fuel ;  the  metals  for  all  the  noc^ 
and  ornamental  arts  of  life,  and  for  the  existence  of  almost 
thing,  which  we  name  a  convenience^  or  a  comfort.     Iron, 
Is  indispensable  to  the  employmentSj  and  even  to  the  exist enl 
c  i vili  zed  1  i  fe  •    Wi  thou  t  i  t,  Agri  c  ul  tore ,  Commerce  j  arts,  a  n  d  sc 
would  dwindle  speedily  into  nothing  J  and,  but  for  its  aid, 
never  have  been- 

To  minersfls,  also,  we  are  kidebted  for  medicines ,  of  th^ 
valuable  nature  5  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  healthy 
continuance  of  life. 

What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  ik&  Vtgttahle  Kingdom;  of  gr 
food  for  cattle ;  and  herbs,  and  grains,  as  the  food  of  men ; 

of  trees. 
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dour  and  luxury,  he  would,  T  think,  find  life  a  dull,  wearisome, 
melancholy  round  of  existence-,  and  amid  all  his  gratifications, 
would  sigh  for  the  hills  and  valleys  of  his  native  land,  the  brooks, 
and  rivers,  the  living  lustre  of  the  Spring,  and  the  rich  glories  of 
the  Autumn.  The  ever-varying  brilliancy  and  grandeur  of  the 
landscape,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  sky,  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
enter  more  extensively  into  the  enjoyment  ol  mankind,  than  we, 
perhaps,  ever  think,  or  can  possibly  apprehend,  without  freauent 
and  extensive  investigation.  This  beauty  and  splendour  of  the 
objects  around  us,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  is  not  necessary  to 
their  existence,  nor  to  what  we  commonly  intend  by  their  useful- 
ness. It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  gra- 
tuitously superinduced  upon  the  general  nature  of  the  objects 
themselves ;  and,  in  this  light,  as  a  testimony  of  the  divine  good- 
ness peculiarly  affecting. 

Still  more  deeply,  ought  we  to  regard  this  part  of  the  Creation, 
as  exhibiting,  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the  Being  andAgenq 
of  God. 

How  plainly,  how  delightfully,  how  solemnly,  is  this  dorioos 
Being  seen  every  where  in  these  works  of  his  hands !  All  these 
changes  are  the  result  of  a  cause,  adequate  to  their  production. 
The  living,  acting  thing,  called  Man,  is  never  directly  perceived 
by  other  men.  We  see  motions ;  and  know  that  there  is  one  who 
moves.  We  hear  a  voice  ;  and  know  that  there  is  one  who  speaks. 
We  perceive  actions  ;  and  know  that  there  is  an  agent  who  gives 
them  birth.  This  agent  we  denominate  Man.  So  in  every  place, 
in  every  thing,  and  during  every  moment,  we  behold  throughout 
the  creation,  a  perpetual  progress  of  most  wonderful  events ;  and 
know  that  an  Agent,  to  us  invisible,  but  adequate  to  their  produc- 
tion, effectuates  them  all.  This  agent,  we  call  God  ;  and  discern 
his  being,  character,  and  presence,  as  directly,  and  clearly,  as  we 
discern  the  being,  character,  and  presence,  of  man.  Thus  all 
things  hold  out  to  every  attentive  eye,  the  hving,  acting,  governing, 
Jehovah. 

At  the  same  time,  this  earthly  system  strongly  displays  the  Art' 
ger  of  God  against  the  sins  of  men. 

Amidst  all  these  pleasing  manifestations  of  the  Creator,  the 
world  around  us  furnishes,  juso,  many  proofs  of  his  displeasure. 
The  storm  plunges  multitudes  in  the  deep.  The  lightning  destroys 
its  violims  in  a  moment.  The  famine  sweeps  its  millions  to  the 
grave.  The  volcano  overwhelms  towns  and  cities  with  deluges  ol 
fire.  The  pestilence,  walking  in  darkness,  drives  before  it  whole 
nations  into  eternity  :  While  death,  both  with  and  without  the  aid 
of  these  ministers,  empties,  once  in  thirty  years,  the  world  of  its 
inhabitants.  What  awful,  as  well  as  decisive  proofs,  are  here 
furnished,  that  the  Maker  of  all  things  regards  our  race  wiA 
severe  and  terrible  displeasure !  How  solemnly  do  they  impress 
this  humiliating  truth  upon  every  serious  mincl !    How  forcibly 
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do  they  smmnon  us  to  repent,  and  refomi,  that  we  mal 
mercy  \ 

There  is  still  another  point  of  view,  in  which  these  worksl 
to  be  remembered  on  the  present  occasion-  Every  thing  ii 
Hon  and  providtncty  appears  fwt  only  io  ht^  useful^  biH  to  h^zvi 
usts^  and  to  answtr  ven^  ^f^^}/  purposes.  God,  so  far  as 
imder.stand  bis  agency,  accomplishes  his  ends  by  the  most  I 
the  simplest,  and  the  fewest  meaosj. 

"  In  humnn.  works^  though  laboured  on  xvilh  puin, 
A  ttioiisand  movements  searce  one  purpose  g^n^ 
1(1  (iod%  Qne  single  can  its  end  produce^ 
Yet  BerVds  to  aecoiiil  tOOj  some  other  uae/^* 

Thus  Water  and  Iron  become  means  of  ends  innumcj 
The  latter  enters,  to  a  vast  extent,  into  almost  all  human  ar 
concerns  :  while  the  former  is  almost  every  where  diffused  i]\ 
the  great  system  of  benefits,  which  God  has  pi-ovided  for  ma j 

A  great  part  of  tlie  usefulness,  found  in  the  objects  of  this  [ 
arises  from  the  Order  established  among  them^  and  meotionJ 
der  a  former  head  of  discourse.     From  this  order,  springs 
forecast  of  the  human  mind.     By  observing  the  regular  succl 
of  causes  and  effects  around  us,  we  learn  to  judge,  with  a  goJ 
gree  of  corrcctoessj  from  past  events,  concerning  those  wnii 
miure.     The  nature  of  the  seasons,  exhibited  in  their  past  rJ 
lions,  teaches  us  how  to  prepare  ourselves  against  both  hca 
cold  I  to  sow  our  seed  in  the  spring,  and  gather  our  harvests  I 
summer  and  autumn;  to  shelter  oiu^elves  from  the  inclemencj 
the  sky;  to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  ourselves  and< 
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cerned.    All  things,  therefore^  would  naturaUy  be  attributed  tc 
chance.     Who,  then,  would  be  able  to  refute  the  doctrines  of  1^' 
curus ;  or  to  prove  satisfactorily  the  perfections,  or  even  the  ex 
•  istence,  of  God  ? 

4thly.    How  interesting  an  object  w  the- destination  of  this  woHi! 

The  Earth  was  designed  to  be  the  habitation  of  immortal  beii^ 
whose  numbers,  the  human  mind  is  unable  to  limit.  Every  one  of 
these  is  an  heir  either  of  endless  happiness  or  endless  wo*  All  of 
them,  also,  have  apostatized  from  GokI,  and  exposed  themselves  to 
final  condemnation.  In  this  state  of  things,  this  world  became  the 
theatre  of  the  most  wonderful  work,  which,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  has  ever  existed.  The  Son  of  God  descended  from  Hea- 
ven, and,  passing  by  the  angels,  took  upon  him  the  seed  of  Abraham; 
suffered  tne  distress  of  a  humble,  persecuted  life ;  died  on  the  cross; 
and  was  buried  in  the  ^vc ;  .to  expiate  the  sins  of  men.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  expiation,  the  Spirit  of  truth  has  here  shed  his  ^^ 
newine  influence  on  the  human  soul ;  and  has  sanctified,  and  wiD 
hereafter  sanctify,  a  multitude,  which  no  man  can  number,  ofaUwh 
tions,  kindreds,  and  tongues*  All  these,  by  a  patient  continuance  m 
well-doing,  will  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality  ;  and  wiH 
find,  a  new,  eternal  life.  By  their  union  to  Christ,  and  their  in- 
terest in  his  mediation,  they  will  hereafter  become,  together  with 
the  angels  who  kept  their  first  estate,  inhabitants  of  the  Supreme 
Heaven,  and  attendants  upon  the  throne  of  God.  This  is  a  desti- 
ny, to  which,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  no  other  virtuous  beings 
will  ever  be  raised.  Thus  this  world  is  a  sc^ne  of  transactions, 
such  as  probably  never  existed  ^n  any  other :  and  its  inhabitants 
are  heirs  of  glory  and  happiness,  m  which  they  will  be  rivalled  only 
by  the  Angels  of  God.    . 

5thly.  These  considerations  exhibit  the  rmreasonableness  of  seve- 
ral Objections,  made  against  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures. 

First.  The  representation  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  Creation  was 
accomplished  progressively,  and  not  instantaneously,  is  declared  t9 
be  unworthy  of  God. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  Moses  has  taught,  not  only  in  the  most 
explicit,  but  in  the  most  sublime  manner,  that  it  was  perfectly  easy 
for  God  to  create  the  world  in  an  instant.  Let  there  be  light,  said 
this  glorious  Beinff,  and  there  was  light :  Let  there  be  a  firmament, 
and  there  was  a  firmament.  Let  the  waters  be  separated  from  th 
waters,  and  they  were  separated.  He,  who  can  ao  these  thines  in 
this  manner,  can  do  any  thing  in  any  manner,  that  shall  please  niin. 
No  other  representation  of  power  was  ever  to  be  compared  with 
this.  Nor  has  any  one  of  those,  who  have  followed  Moses,  whether 
inspired  or  uninspired,  rivalled  him  in  sublimity  of  narration. 

But,  while  he  exhibits  the  omnipotence  of  God  in  so  impressive 
a  manner,  he  gives  us  an  account  of  the  Creation,  which  is  b(^ 
intelligible,  ana  useful.  Had  the  work  of  Creation  been  instanta- 
neously performed ;  it  would  have  been  totally  incomprehensible 
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even  by  ihc  Angels,  who  ivcre  witnesses  of  it :  and  the  historj 
would  have  been  totally  useless  to  ourselves;  except  mere 
selllinff  the  point,  that  the  world  was  created*     The  first  vei 
the  Bible,  would  have  contained  the  whole.     Nor  could  an;  r 
have  been  added  to  it  with  propriety j  unless  that  God  calle 
universe  into  existence  by  his  woi-d.    How  much  more  interei 
comprehensible,  and  delightful,  is  the  whole  chapter,  in  whicl 
verse  is  contained!    In  a  lar  higher  proportion  was  the  actual 
gress,  and  order,  of  this  great  work  intelligiblej  interesting,  an 
Gghtfulj  to  the  Sons  of  God^  who  were  witnesses  of  its  accom] 
ment.     The^  saw,  and  understood,  much  of  what  was  done 
read,  and  understand,  not  a  htde.     The  history  of  the  Crcatio 
written  by  Mosc^^  is  the  noblest  history,  which  w^as  ever  WTiitt 
man*     With  perfect  simplicity  it  unites  supreme  grandeur; 
has  accordingly  received  the  highest  testimony  of  Criticism, 
the  time  of  Longinus  to  the  present  day. 

It  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that  by  means  of  this  ord 
Creationj  the  Sabbath,  the  great  source  of  piety,  and  eternal  li 
man,  was  ushered  into  thi  worid  with  a  ^oletnniiif,  unrivalled  an 
fnitc,     God  restedy  say  the  divine  writers, //^om  all  his  works^  t 
he  created  and  madt ;  the  morning  stars  s^ang  together^  and  al 
ions  of  God  shouted  for  joy.    What  a  Sabbath  was  this  \     1 
with  such  an  example  before  him,  can  refuse  to  keep  this  day 
imlo  the  Lord?    Who  does  not  see,  that  the  very  existence  o 
es£imple,  and  all  its  consequent  influenccj  arose  out  of  the  < 
of  the  Creation,  recited  by  Moses  f 
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sible  relation ; .  and  therefore  no  possible  comparisoii.  To  the 
eternity  of  Him ,  with  whom  one  day  n  exactly  ax  a  iho/nuand  ytan^ 
end  a  thousand  ymrs  aj  one  day  ^  who  mhahtUih  eternity  atoDCc; 
whose  duration  is  an  omnipresent  J^qts^  our  successive  existence^ 
and  the  periods  by  which  it  is  reckoned,  have  no  reference  what- 
ever. To  Him^  time  and  date  have  no  relation,  and  are  obvioii&ly 
nothing. 

(3dly.)  Had  the  world  been  created  at  the  commencement  of^ 
imaginahlt  pasi  period  ;  suppose  a  billion  of  yean  ;  at  ike  end  of  til 
thousand  years  from  its  first  creation,  the  same  objection  wouU 
have  beenmade  against  the  date  of  its  existence  with  exactly  the  f^mi 
force.  It  might  then  have  been  asked,  with  exactly  the  same  pro- 
priety, "Can  it  be  supposed,  that  God  existed  so  many  milliona  of 
ages  alone;  and  began  the  work  of  creating,  only  sii  lhou$ai>d 
years  ago  ?*'  The  objectors  appear  not  to  perceive,  that  by  reced* 
ing  into  past  duration,  they  approach  no  nearer  to  a  goal ;  but  that 
while  they  amuse  themselves  with  the  dream  of  advancing  towards 
a  satisfactory  limit,  the  same  vast  still  expands  immeasurably  be- 
fore them. 

From  the  regular  order  of  things^  Infidels  have  also  determined, 

Thirdly,  That  the  Universe  is  eternal^  and  have  hence  denied  Me 
revelation  of  the  Scriptures. 

St.  Peter  has  taught  us,  that  in  the  last  days  there  should  be  scoff- 
ers, walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and  sayings  Where  is  thepromm 
of  his  coming  ?  For,  since  the  Fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  cofh 
tinu4  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  World.  This  predic- 
tion, we  ourselves  see  verified.  There  ha\'e  long  been,  there  are 
now,  just  such  scoffers,  iust  such  objectors.  The  regular  order  of 
things,  established  in  this  world,  has  long  been  the  source  of  per- 
tinacious opposition  to  the  word,  the  government,  and  even  the  ex- 
istence, of  God ;  and  the  design  of  the  opposition  has  uniformly 
been  to  overthrow  the  promise,  and  the  probability,  of  his  coming 
to  Judgment. 

The  general  doctrine  of  these  men  has  been  this:  "The mate 
rials  of  the  universe  were  self-existent  and  eternal.  By  means  of 
these  materials,  fate,  necessity,  destiny,  or  a  blind  succession  of 
causes,  have  produced  such  beings  and  events,  as  have  hitherto 
existed."  At  the  same  time,  another  class  of  Infidels  pronounce 
all  such  beings  and  events  to  be  the  result  of  mere  chance.  Regu- 
lar as  the  present  system  is ;  they  professedly  find  in  it  suflScient 
irregularity  to  warrant  them  in  making  this  conclusion.  Singular, 
indeed,  must  be  that  state  of  things,  which  is  sufficiently  regular  to 
support  the  former  of  these  doctrines,  and  sufficiently  irregular  to 
warrant  the  latter.  According  to  these  schemes,  taken  together, 
there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  proof  of  the  existence  and  govern- 
ment of  God,  either  in  the  present,  or  in  any  supposable,  state  of 
things.  The  only  remaining  mode,  by  which  the  Creator  can 
make  himself  known  to  mankmd,  is  Revelation;  and  the  possibdity 
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of  this,  several  of  these  men  roundly  deny.  Jkfcn,  indeed,  make 
known  themselves  to  each  other,  every  day,  by  speaking,  moving, 
and  acting.  Even  common  modesty,  as  well  as  common  sense, 
could  not,  one  would  think,  believe  this  to  be  beyond  the  power, 
and  skill,  of  the  omnipotent  and  omniscient  Creator  of  men. 

The  two  schemes  of  existence,  here  specified,  have  been  suflB- 
cientl V  examined  in  the  second  of  these  discourses.  All  that  I  have 
intended  here,  was  barely  to  remind  you  of  the  manner,  in  which 
men  of  this  character  have  thought  proper  to  reason  ;  and  to  show 
you,  that  their  views  of  the  universe,  and  its  Author,  flow  from  the 
heart,  and  not  from  the  head.  ^ 

Fourthly.  Infidels  object  the  Miracles^  recorded  in  the  ScriptureSy 
against  their  divine  origin  ;  on  the  ground,  that  there  is  an  univer- 
sal presiunption  against  the  existence  of  a  miracle. 

Those,  which  are  styled  the  laws  of  nature,  were,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, subsequent  in  their  existence  to  the  Creation.  This 
work  could  not,  therefore,  be  in  any  sense  conformed  to  them ;  but 
was  an  immediate  act  of  Divine  power ;  absolutely  new,  conform- 
ed to  no  analogy,  and  existing  in  a  manner  wholly  miraculous. 
What  is  thus  true  of  the  work  of  Creation,  at  large,  is  equally  true 
of  the  act,  by  which  each  individual  thing,  oridnally  created,  was 
brought  into  being.  There  have,  therefore,  been  many  millions 
of  miraculous  productions  ;  and  in  this  vast  number  of  mstances, 
miracles  have  been  certainly  wrought.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
strongest  presumption  of  their  existence  in  other  cases.  We  know 
that  they  have  been  actually  wrought,  when  there  was  a  sufficient 
occasion  ;  and  cannot  rationally  doubt,  that  on  every  other  such 
occasion  they  would  be  wrought  again.  Nothing  more,  therefore, 
can  be  necessary  to  prove  their  existence,  than  lair  unexceptiona- 
ble testimony. 

6thly.  If  this  great  work  is  thus  wonderful;  how  wonderful,  how 
glorious  must  he  its  Author  I 

All  these  things,  He  contrived  and  executed.  All  of  them  arc 
merely  pictures,  or  archetypes,  of  the  thoughts,  originally  existing 
in  the  Uncreated  Mind.  Whatever  is  beautiful,  useful,  majestic, 
or  exalted,  is  only  a  display  of  the  beauty,  excellence,  greatness, 
and  sublimity,  of  Divine  perfection.  How  naturally  do  our  first 
Parents  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  the  great  English  Poet, 

"  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty !  thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then, 
Unspeakable !" 

What  an  astonishing  act  must  it  have  been  to  create  a  world,  its 
furniture  and  its  inhabitants,  together  with  all  their  natures  and 
qualities ;  and  to  prepare  them  for  all  their  successive  operations 
many  of  these  inhabitants  destined  to  live,  and  many  of  these  ope- 
•ations  destined  to  affect  them,  throughout  eternity. 

What  a  Mind  must  that  be,  which  could  contain  an  exact,  as 
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well  as  comprehensive,  scheme  of  all  the  parts,  characteristkal 
qualities,  ana  operations,  of  such  a  work ;  which,  without  confu- 
sion, or  mistake,  could  see  through  the  whole,  and  discern  every 
consequence,  even  in  the  remotest  ages  of  being,  which  could  so 
exacdy  prescribe  the  nature,  determine  the  operations,  and  limit 
the  numoer  of  parts,  however  great,  however  minute  ;  and  in  the 
progress  of  duration  find  no  cause  for  the  least  change  in  the  woik, 
or  the  least  deviation  firom  the  system ! 

Such  are  the  views,  which  justly  arise  firom  the  contemplation  of 
our  world,  as  it  now  is.  How  much  more  forcibly  would  they  hafe 
been  impressed  on  our  minds,  had  we  Uved  in  the  same  world,  as  it 
came  firesh  and  fair  fi*om  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  when  He  sur- 
veyed every  thing,  that  he  had  done,  andpronounced  it  very  good' 
How  deliehtfiilly  should  we  have  been  affected  by  the  objects,  con- 
tained in  tne  present  world,  had  we  been  superior  to  death,  and  des- 
tined to  live  for  ever;  had  we  been  planted  in  Eden,  where  the  air, the 
earth,  and  the  waters,  teemed  with  life ;  and  immortaUty  breathed  in 
the  winds,  flowed  in  the  streams,  ripened  in  the  finiits,  and  exhaled 
firom  the  flowers !  At  the  side  of  our  first  Parents,  and  encircled  hj 
Paradise,  how  instinctively  should  we  have  exclaimed,  Worthg  art 
thov,  O  Lordj  to  receive  blessings  and  glory ^  and  honour^  andpimer, 
for  thou  hast  made  all  things^  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are^  axii 
were  created! 

The  source  of  all  these  wonders,  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For 
by  Him  were  all  things  created^  that  are  in  Heaven  and  that  are  m 
earthy  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  Thrones,  or  Dominiims, 
or  Principalities,  or  Powers ;  all  things  were  created  by  him,  and 
for  him  /  and  he  is  before  all  things  ;  and  by  him  all  things  ctmsisU 
To  him,  therefore,  is  this  admiration  and  glory  due ;  and  to  him 
the  obedience,  confidence,  and  worship,  which  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  justly  challenges  firom  his  Intelligent  Creation. 
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Damns  L  26,  27. — ^nd  G^d  xaid^  Lei  ui  mate  Mun  in  6ur  (mage,  ofitr  om 
fie**;  and  td  them  hare  dominion  orrr  IhejUh  of  the  aetij  and  over  Ihejo^^l  of  if, 
imd  oter  th^  eaUte,  and  orer  atl  (he  eartht  and  over  evertf  creeping  thing  thett  i 
el  A  «p4>n  lAc  earth.     80  God  creaitd  Man  in  hii  men  image  ;  in  tht  image  Oj 
£ttat€d  He  him ;  male  andftrntde^  created  He  them* 

In  several  preceding  diFCourses,  I  have  considered  the  fo'. 
Jton  of  the  HtaztnSj  the  Character  and  Circumstances  of  An^ 
Moth  Viriuom  and  Fallen^  and  the  Creation  of  the  World^  in  u 
v«  AxfclL  The  next  subject  of  our  investigation,  Is  Man.  ' 
stihject,  though  far  less  splendid  than  several  of  the  prece 
ihemes  of  contemplation,  is  yet  peculiarly  interesting  to  us,  E 
thing  that  relates  to  it,  must  directly  and  intimately  concern 
selves ;  and  nothing  of  this  nature  can  be,  to  us,  uninvested 
serious  importance,  or  undeserving  of  our  particular  attention. 

Nor  is  tnis  the  only  point  of  view,  in  which  Man  claims  a  higl 
gard.  God  himself  hag  bestowed  an  attention  upon  them,  whict 
DOt  been  given  even  to  angels  themselves.  Angels,  when  they 
were  bamshed  for  ever  from  the  presence  and  favour  of  their  C 
ton  But,  w^hen  Man  had  fallen,  the  Son  of  God  descended  1 
Heaven ;  assumed  our  nature ;  lived  in  this  world  a  suffering 
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hancing  balh  ihc  absurdity^  and  the  guilt,  of  this  evil  conduct 
TTitrtwithj  says  this  Apostle,  bUss  we  God^  evai  the  Fathtr^  and 
therewith  curse  7ce  men  who  are,  or,  as  in  the  Greek,  wha  wcUf 
made  in  the  similitude  of  God* 

In  the  text,  the  Aulfior  of  all  things  is  exhibited  as  holdinf  i 
consultation,  concerning  the  ci*eation  of  man*  -^nd  God  said^  hi 
us  make  Man  in  our  imagc^  after  our  likeness.  The  work  of  Crea» 
tion  is  in  the  Scriptures  indinci'enlly  attributed  to  the  Fatheh,  tk 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  it  is  allribuled  lo  ihe  FATHOf 
will  not  be  questioned*  That  it  is  attributed  to  the  Son,  and  lotle 
Spirit,  can  no  more  be  t|yesttoned,  if  we  allow  the  Scriptures  io 
speak  the  customary  language  of  mcnj  or,  indeed,  if  we  albt 
them  to  speak  language,  that  has  any  defensible  construe  tion,  or 
any  meaning. 

The  text  declares  to  us,  in  a  clear  and  decisive  manner,  that 
more  persons  than  one  were  concerned  in  the  design  of  creatiif 
Man ;  and  that  some  Person,  or  Persons,  were  addressed  by  the 
Speaker.  Various  attempts  have,  indeed,  been  made,  to  avoid  the 
proof,  furnished  by  this  passage  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity; 
and  in  this  manner  to  force  out  of  view  the  obvious,  and  only, 
meaning  of  the  teims.  But  none  of  these  attempts,  which  I  have 
seen,  will  bear  examination. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sti/le  royal  is  not  adopted  here.     This  is 
the  use  of  the  plural  personal  pronoun,  instead  of  the  singular,  to 
denote  an  individual ;  a  practice,  adopted  by  modern  Princes  with 
an  intention  to  distinguish  themselves  from  inferior  mortals.    He, 
who  can  believe,  that  Jehovah  would  in  this  manner  violate  the 
])ropriety  of  language,  to  distinguish  himself,  and  countenance  hu- 
man pride  and  folly,  in  its  ridiculous  labours  for  the  acquisition  of 
personal  superiority ;  must,  to  say  the  least,  have  formed  extraor- 
dinary views,  concerning  the  character  of  his  Creator.     That 
God  has  not  acted  in  this  manner,  is  unanswerably  clear  from  ihe 
universal  tenor  of  the  Scriptural  language.     Only  a  single  speci- 
men, and  that  a  doubtful  one,  of  the  style  in  question,  can  be  found 
in  the  sacred  writings.     Nor  is  this  in  the  Hebrew  style;  but  co- 
pied from  the  decree  of  a  Persian  monarch,  many  hundred  years 
after  the  Pentateuch  was  written.    The  simplicity  of  the  Scriptural 
language,  is  supreme.     Every  thing  is  spoken  of  as  it  is;  and  in 
the  mere  phraseology  of  nature.     A  Jcio,  if  the  passage  had  been 
intended  to  speak  ir.  this  manner,  would  hardly  have  been  able  to 
discover  its  signification. 

But  what  places  the  point  in  question  out  of  dispute,  is  the  de- 
claration of  the  same  glorious  Being,  in  the  thiitl  chapter  and 
twenty-second  verse ;  And  the  Lord  Uod  said^  Behold,  the  man  has 
become  as  one  of  Us,  to  knoto  good  and  evil.  It  will  not  be  pre- 
tended, that  even  a  modern  Prince,  when  declaring  that  one  of  his 
subjects  had  become  like  himself,  would  say,  "  This  man  has  be- 
come as  one  of  Us  '^ 
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^^  Our  Saviour,  who  understoodl  this  subject  incomparably  I 
fhaii  these  Commentators j  has  explained  to  us  this  phraseolJ 

I    a  manner,  which  solves  every  rational  doubt.     Speaking, 
John  declareSj  John  xii-  41,  in  Isaiah  vi+  8 ;  He  saySj  Who 
I send^  and  who  will  go  for  Us?     Again,  addressing  his  ~ 
John  xvii<  21,  lie  says,  Thai  ihty  all  may  be  one ^  as  thou. 
art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee ;  that  they  also  mat/  be  one  in  Us*  \ 
again,  verse  22j  That  they  may  be  one^  even  as  we  are  on** 
these  instances,  the  same  Person  uses  the  same  language  wl 
same,  and  that  both  obvious  and  exact,  propriety. 

Secondly.   This  phraseology,  also,  ff  not  addresstd  to  Angi 
Angels  could  not  be  addressed  in  this  manner  j  for  such  \ 
dress  would  have  had  neither  truth  nor  meaningi     In  the  ' 
creating  Man,  Angels  had  as  httic  agency,  as  the  Man  who 
be  created.     Suppose,  instead  of  the  proposal  to  Angels  td 
with  God  in  creating  Man,  we  were  to  substitute  a  history  ^ 
transaction.     We  should  then  say,  that  God  and  his  Angels  c\ 
Man^  and,  therefore,  that  Angels  peribrmed  a  part  of  diis  [ 
or  were,  in  some  sense  and  degree,  the  Creators  of  man.    Tl 
surdity  of  this  account  needs  no  explanation.     It  is  as  realll 
equally,  absurd  to  suppose,  that  God  would  address  Angels  [ 
manner  J  and  propose  to  them  to  occupy  themselves,  or  to 
any  way  concerned,  in  this  work ;  in  which  both  He  and 
knew  it  was  neither  proper,  nor  possible,  for  them  to  be  I 
concerned ;  as  to  suppose,  that  they  actually  performed  a 
it.     It  was  also,  according  to  every  Scriptural  account  of  f 
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and  all  the  preceding  objects  of  creation,  was  inlendonal ;  and  de- 
clared him  to  be  of  more  consequence  th^n  them  all. 

This  subject  I  will  now  endeavour  to  illustrate  in  the  following 
observations. 

L  The  Time,  at  which  Man  was  created,  is  strongly  expressive  ef 
the  importance  of  his  character. 

The  Creation  of  the  world  was  now  completed.  77^  heavent 
were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them.  The  sun  was  constituted 
a  perpetual  fountain  of  light ;  and  set  in  the  firmament  to  rule  over 
the  day,  and  to  distribute  warmth  and  life,  activity  and  enjoyment, 
to  all  the  sentient  inhabitants^of  this  world.  In  his  absence,  (Ac 
moon  walked  in  brightness,  to  rule  the  night ;  and  shed  on  the  earth 
a  softer,  but  not  less  beautiful,  splendour,  than  that  of  the  day. 
The  stars,  also,  spreading  their  glorv  throughout  the  sky^  delist* 
fully  illustrated  the  wisdom  of  the  (Jreator,  and  rejoiced  over  the 
inferior  works  of  his  hands. 

The  whole  process,  also,  of  forming  the  earth,  of  clothing  it 
with  verdure,  of  replenishing  it  with  animals,  of  providing  the 
means  of  their  subsistence  and  comfort,  and  of  arraying  it  with 
beauty  and  magnificence,  was  brought  to  an  end.  Fresh  from  the 
perfect  hand  of  its  Creator,  it  was  a  work  of  such  excelfence,  that 
the  eye  of  infinite  Wisdom,  surveying  all  its  parts,  saw  that  it  was 
very  good.  It  was  a  habitation,  which  Angels  beheld  with  delight; 
a  palace  fitted  for  the  residence  of  an  immortal,  virtuous,  happy 
being ;  of  him,  who  was  to  be  made  in  the  image  of  God  ;  of  him, 
who  was  to  have  dominion  over  the  earth,  and  every  thing  which 
it  contained. 

This  mighty  preparation  conveys  to  us  high  ideas  concerning 
the  object,  for  which  so  much  was  done.  God  does  nothing  but 
with  the  strictest  propriety.  The  bounty,  which  here  flowed  in 
such  copious  streams,  was  directed  by  infinite  wisdom,  as  well  as 
poured  out  by  infinite  goodness.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was 
glorious  to  its  Author ;  it  was,  on  the  other,  perfectly  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  recipient.  The  recipient,  therefore,  was  of  such  a 
character,  as  to  be  the  proper  object  of  these  illustrious  communi- 
cations. 

II.  T%e  Nature  of  Man  is  a  still  more  interesting  object  of  our  at- 
tention. 

Man  is  a  compound  existence,  made  up  of  two  great  parts ;  the 
Body  and  the  Soul,  or  Spirit.  The  Body  was  formed  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground ;  and  can  claim  no  higher  origin,  than  that  of  the  ani- 
mals, by  which  we  are  surrounded  ;  is  possessed  only,  of  the  same 
life  and  activity ;  and  is  the  subject  of  the  same  suffering,  and  en- 
joyment. Still,  it  is  a  frame  of  a  most  wonderful  nature.  The 
parts,  of  which  it  is  composed ;  their  number ;  their  various  na- 
tures, dependencies,  operations,  and  uses;  the  arraneement,  by 
which  they  arc  formed  into  a  system,  a  world  within  itself ;  the  facul- 
ties, attached  to  it,  of  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  and  feeling  5 
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its  capacity  of  pain  and  pleasure ;  the  warnings,  which  it  is  fitted 
to  give  of  approaching  or  commencing  evil ;  and  the  power,  which 
It  so  variously  possesses  of  self-restoration ;  are  all  wonderful, 
mysterious,  and  strongly  declaratory  of  the  skill  and  goodness  of 
the  Creator.  Nor  ought  we,  on  this  occasion,  to  forget  the  pecu- 
liar structiure  of  the  person  ;  the  beauty  of  the  complexion ;  the 
symmetry  of  the  members ;  particularly,  that,  displayed  in  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face ;  the  gracefulness,  and  dignity  of  the  motions ; 
nor  the  power  of  the  countenance  to  express  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  the  mind.  By  this  last  mentioned  attribute,  the  face  be- 
comes an  index  to  the  character  of  the  invisible  man ;  and  shows, 
not  only  his  ideas,  but  his  emotions  also ;  his  virtue  and  vice,  his 
loveliness  and  deformity ;  and,  in  a  word,  whatever  his  fellow-men 
are  interested  to  know. 

All  these  things  were  at  first  formed  for  endless  duration.  The 
Body,  hke  the  mind,  was  originally  incapable  of  decomposition  or 
decay.  Its  life  was  a  mere  progress  of  youth,  and  bloom,  and 
beauty ;  and  disease,  and  death,  had  not  yet  marked  it  for  their 
iwcv. 

Of  a  still  more  wonderful  nature,  was  the  human  Soul,  or  Spirit. 
This,  indeed,  would  naturally  be  expected,  from  the  peculiar  de- 
scription of  it  given  in  the  text.  Let  its  make  man  in  our  image^ 
after  our  likeness.  And  again,  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  in^se  ; 
in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him.  It  will  not  be  doubted,  that 
the  image  of  God  was  impressed,  and  was  capable  of  being  im- 
pressed on  the  soul  only,  and  not  on  the  body.  As  little  ought 
It  to  be  doubted,  that  this  phraseology  attributes  to  the  soul  a  dis- 
tinguished importance  ;  not  a  little  enhanced  by  these  repetitions. 
Since  this  peculiar  language  embodies  all  the  important  character- 
istics of  the  human  soul,  I  shall  conform  the  observations,  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  at  the  present  time  on  this  subject,  to  the 
single  scheme  of  explaining  these  declarations  in  the  text. 

The  Image  ofGod^  in  which  Man  is  here  said  to  have  been  cre- 
ated, denotes  especially  the  following  things. 

1  St.  TTiat  the  Soul,  or  Spirit,  was  created  a  pure  uncompounded 
substance. 

It  is  impossible,  that  thought  should  be  the  act  of  a  plurality  of 
subjects  ;  since  it  is,  in  its  own  nature,  perfectly  simple  and  indi- 
visible. It  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  such  is  the  Nature 
of  God;  and  that  the  same  nature  is  also  possessed  by  Angels. 
There  is  as  little  reason  to  deny,  that  it  is  also  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  On  this  subject,  however,  I  shall  dwell  more  extensively 
in  the  following  discourse ;  and  shall  here  considci  it  as  granted. 

In  this  important  particular,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  soul  differs 
entirely  from  all  material  substances.  These  are,  universally, 
collections  of  innumerable  atoms;  and  therefore  become,  whenever 
the  bond,  which  unites  them,  is  destroyed,  subjects  of  dissolution. 
Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  the  destruction  of  the  material  form, 

Vol.  I.  44 
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than  the  mere  separation  of  its  parts.  The  Soul,  being  perfectJj 
simple,  is  incapable  of  sufiering  this  process,  and  cannot  perish, 
unless  by  anninilation.  As  there  is  no  example  of  annihilatioo 
within  the  experience  of  man,  no  reason  can  be  drawn  from  anal- 
ogy to  support  the  supposition,  that  the  existence  of  the  Soul  will 
ever  be  terminated. 

2dly.  The  Soul  was  formed  a  Thinking  stibsiance. 

St.  Paul,  Col.  iii.  10,  says.  And  have  put  on  the  new  man^  which 
is  renewed  in  knowledge,  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  him» 
To  know,  therefore,  the  great  exercise  of  thought,  w,  in  one  respect 
of  high  importance,  to  he  like  God.  Thinking  beings,  are  the  oolj 
beings,  who  are  active;  who  originate  changes  in  the  universe; 
who  commence  operations;  who  contrive  useful  purposes;  who 
direct  unconscious  objects  to  their  proper  uses ;  and  who  are  the 
subjects  of  enjoyment  or  sutfcring. 

bare  thought  is  not,  however,  all  that  is  here  to  be  understood. 
Animals  think ;  but  are  not,  still,  created  in  the  image  of  God. 
The  broad  distinction  between  Men  and  animals  is,  that  the  former 
discern  the  nature  of  moral  good  and  evil,  and  can,  therefore,  be 
made,  and  arc  actually  made,  subjects  of  law  and  moral  govern- 
ment ;  of  both  which,  the  latter  are  absolutely  incapable. 

Even  this  is  not  the  whole  of  what  is  intended,  either  by  Mose$, 
or  Paul.  The  knowledge  which  they  consider  as  comprised  in  the 
image  of  God,  is  that  of  a  sanctified,  or  virtuous  mind^  such  a  mind 
as  Jidam  possessed  at  his  creation.  It  is  the  knowledge,  possessed 
by  that  love,  rchich  rejoiceth  in  the  truth  ^  which  is,  of  course,  un- 
prejudiced and  impartial;  which  allows  argument  and  evidence 
their  true  weight ;  and  which,  therefore,  perceives,  and  admits, 
truth,  especially  moral  truth,  as  it  is.  This,  and  this  only,  is  the 
manner,  in  which  Adam  knew ;  and  in  which,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  every  sanctified  mind  also  knows.  But  this  knowledge  is, 
in  some  respects,  essentially  different  from  that,  possessed  by  men 
in,  what  the  Scriptures  call,  their  natural  state.  The  natural  mm, 
says  St.  Paul,  or  as  it  is  rendered  by  Dr.  Macknig/U,  the  animal 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  for  they  are  fool- 
ishness unto  him  y  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spirit- 
ually discerned. 

A  most  important  characteristic  of  this  knowledge  is,  that  it  dis- 
cerns the  glory  and  excellence  of  God,  displayed  in  his  Works, 
and  especially  in  his  Word.  By  the  natural  man,  every  thing  of 
this  nature  is  unknown.  To  the  renewed  man,  every  such  thing 
is  real  and  obvious,  whenever  the  objects,  in  which  it  exists,  are 
presented  to  his  eye,  and  placed  within  the  grasp  of  his  understand* 
ing.  This  difference  does  not  arise  from  difference  of  capacity. 
The  capacity  of  the  natural  man  is,  in  innumerable  instances, 
greater,  and  his  power  of  discerning,  stronger,  than  that  of  the  re- 
newed man.  The  reason,  why  he  views  spiritual  objects  in  so  im- 
perfect and  unhappy  a  manner,  lies  supremely  in  his  disposition. 
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His  biasses  against  their  true  nature,  are  intense ;  and  his  views, 
therefore,  always  oblique  and  delusive.  When  Adam  was  created, 
he  was  a  friend  of  God ;  saw  his  character  with  friendly  eyes ; 
and  therefore,  discerned  its  excellence. 

3dly«  That  the  soul  was  formed  with  Dispositions  or  Affections. 

God  himself  is  possessed  of  infinite  affections ;  of  infinite  love 
to  good,  and  of  infinite  hatred  to  evil ;  and  is  the  subject  of  infinite 
icy  in  himself,  his  designs,  and  his  works. 

In  this  respect,  also,  the  Soul  was  formed  to  resemble  its  Maker : 
an  endowment  of  more  importance,  than  even  knowledge  itself* 
These  are  the  great  spring,  whence  proceed  all  the  action  of  minds ; 
the  directory  of  our  contemplation  ;  the  cause  of  our  knowledge ; 
and  the  source  of  our  virtue,  usefulness,  and  enjoyment.  Man, 
unthout  them,  would  be  a  clod ;  and  the  world  a  desert. 

4thly.  TTiat  the  Affections  of  the  SoiJ  were  duly  attempered  and 
directed  ;  oTj  in  other  words,  were  Virtuous. 

In  Eph.  iv.  24,  St.  Paul  says.  And  that  ye  put  on  the  new  many 
which,  after  God,  (xara  ©sou,  after  the  image  of  God)  is  created  in 
righteousness^  and  true  holiness.  Holiness  is  that  state  of  the  af- 
fections, in  which  the  soul  loves  what  God  loves.  God  loves  him- 
self, his  creation,  its  interests,  and  every  thing  which  promotes 
them  ;  on  the  contrary.  He  hates  every  thing,  by  which  they  ai*e 
destroyed,  or  injured.  Such  is  the  Virtue  of  tne  human  soul ;  such 
its  love ;  such  its  hatred  ;  whenever  it  is  enstamped  with  the  image 
of  God.     Such  was  the  character  of  Adam  at  his  creation. 

5thly.  That  the  Soul  had  Dominion  over  the  world. 

God  is  the  Infinite  Ruler.  Man  was  constituted  the  ruler  of  this 
lower  world,  with  a  delegated  dominion  over  all  its  inhabitants. 
The  government  of  God  is  wholly  righteous,  reasonable,  and  be- 
nevolent. Such  only  was  that,  which  Man  at  his  creation  was  dis- 
posed to  exercise.  All  creatures  under  his  government,  were  un- 
invaded,  uninjured,  and  happy. 

6thly.  That  the  Soul  of  the  first  Man  was  possessed  of  Spiritual 
Enjoyment. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  enjoyment,  which  springs  from  affections 
harmonizing  xcith  the  conscience,  and  with  each  other.  In  such  a 
soul,  every  affection  is  delightful ;  and  all  its  views,  purposes,  and 
pursuits,  are  just,  sincere,  benevolent,  and  lovely.  Love,  the  con- 
trolling affection,  however  various  may  be  its  exercises,  is  only  a 
succession  of  varied  pleasure.  Its  two  great  constituents  are,  de- 
light in  the  objects  beloved,  and  a  desire  to  do  them  good.  The  more 
excellent,  dignified,  and  enduring,  these  objects  are,  the  more  noble, 

Eure,  and  rapturous,  is  the  enjoyment,  which  it  derives  from  them, 
.ove  to  God,  therefore,  transcendently  the  greatest  and  most  ex- 
cellent of  all  objects,  is  capable  of  becoming  in  itself,  and  in  its 
consequences,  higher  enjoyment  than  jany  other.  At  the  same  time, 
every  other  affection,  is,  in  such  a  mind,  perfectly  accordant  with 
this  commanding  one.  Other  objects  are  all  duly  loved  5  and  every 
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exercise  of  the  heart  is  attended  by  the  delightful  sense  of  recti- 
tude. 

To  such  a  mind,  also,  all  the  various  displays  of  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness,  in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  are  illus- 
trious sources  of  pleasure.  Wherever  the  eye  turns  its  dance, 
God  is  seen  ;  and,  wherever  He  is  seen,  He  is  seen  with  delight. 
The  endlessly  diversified  forms  of  beauty,  erandeur,  and  glory,  in 
the  works  of  God  are,  and  are  regarded  as  being,  only  exhibitions 
of  infinite  excellence,  made  to  delight,  improve,  and  ennoble,  the 
Intelligent  system. 

7thly.  That  the  soiU  was  created  ImmortaL 

Both  the  Body  and  Mind  of  Man,  were  originally  formed,  and 
destined,  for  Immortality.  After  the  apostacy,  however,  the  Body 
was  sentenced  to  return  to  the  dust ;  as  bein^  rendered  wholly  un- 
fit to  exist  in  the  new  creation.  But  the  soul  was  left  possessed  of 
the  never-dying  principle,  with  which  it  was  originally  endowed ; 
was  incapable  of  dissolution ;  and  was  indestructible,  except  by 
the  exertions  of  Almighty  Power. 

Thus  was  man,  as  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  a  crea- 
ture, endued  with  high  and  glorious  perfections.  To  complete  his 
happiness,  God  created  him  Male  and  Female :  and  this  not  only 
for  the  multiplication  of  his  species,  but  also  for  the  interchange  of 
those  amiable  affections,  and  those  offices  of  kindness,  which  arise 
from  the  inherent  diversity  of  character  in  the  sexes.  In  the  em- 
phatical  language  of  the  Scriptures,  they  were  made  help-meets  for 
each  other ;  and  were  designed  to  furnish,  mutually,  a  social  and 
superior  happiness,  of  which  solitude  is  incapable.  A  more  deli 
cate  and  beautiful  form  was  united  in  the  Woman,  to  a  mind,  pos- 
sessing gentler  and  lovelier  affections,  a  more  refined  taste,  and 
more  elegant  sentiments.  In  the  Man,  a  firmer  and  stronger  frame 
ivas  Joined  to  a  mind  more  robust,  more  patient  of  toil,  and  more 
eauai  to  difficulties.  In  each,  the  other  was  intended  to  find  that, 
wnich  was  wanting  in  itself;  and  to  approve,  love,  and  admire, 
both  qualities  and  actions,  of  which  itself  was  imperfectly  capable : 
while  m  their  reciprocations  of  tenderness,  and  good-will,  each  be- 
held every  blessing  mightily  enhanced,  and  intensely  endeared. 

From  these  considerations,  are  naturally  derived  the  following, 

REMARKS. 

1st.  How  illustrious  a  being  was  Man,  as  he  came  from  the  hands 
of  his  Maker  I 

With  what  dignified  attributes  was  he  endued !    For  what  high 

Sursuits  was  he  qualified !  To  what  sublime  enjoyments  was  he 
estined !  In  him  was  found,  in  an  important  sense,  the  End  of  this 
earthly  system.  Without  Man,  the  world,  its  furniture,  and  its  in- 
habitants, would  have  existed  Jn  vain.  Whatever  skill,  power,  and 
goodness,  were  displayed  by  the  Creating  Hand ;  there  was,  before 
the  formation  of  Man,  none  to  understand,  admire,  love,  enjoy,  oi 
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praise,  the  Creator*    The  earth  was  clothed  with  teawty ;  ihel 
scape  unfolded  its  dehghtful  scenes :  the  sky  spread  its  magn 
curtains;  the  sun  travel  ltd  in  the  greatness  of  his  sirtngt^ 
moon  and  stars  solemnly  displayed  the  glorious  wisdom  od 
Author :  without  an  eye  to  gaze,  or  a  heart  to  con  tempi  e 
magnificent  habitation  was,  indeed,  built  and  furnished; 
Tenant  was  found.     Brutes  were  the  only  beings,  which  cc 
joy  at  all ;  and  their  enjoyment  was  limited  to  animal  gratiiic 
Bui  Man  was  separated  from  all  earthly  creatures,  by  being 
ed  an  IntelUgent  being.     His  mind  could  trace  the  skill  and| 
of  the  Creator  in  the  works  of  his  bands ;  and,  irom  the  : 
the  work,  could  understand,   admire,  and  adore  the  Worl 
His  thoughts  could  rise  to  God,  and  wander  through  eternity  J 
universe  was  to  him  a  mirror^  by  which  he  saw  reflected  eveij 
ment,  in  every  place,  and  in  every  form,  ihc  beauty,  greatn 
excellence,  of  Jehovah.     To  Him,  his  affections  and  his 
rose  J  more  sweet  than  the  incense  of  the  morning  j  and  n 
unhappy  haimony  with  the  loftier  music  of  Heaven.     He 
Priest  of  this  great  world  ;  and  offered  the  morning  and  eJ 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  the  whole  earthly  creation, 
creation,  he  was  also  the  Lord :  not  the  Tyrant ;  but  the 
just,  benevolent  Sovereign,     The  subjection  of  the  inferior! 
tures  to  htm,  was  voluntary  \  and  productive  of  nothing  but  [ 
peace,  and  happinesSp     With  these  endowments  arid  privileg 
was  placed  in  Paradise ;  no  unhappy  resemblance  of  Hea 
self:  and  surrounded  by  every  thing,  which  teqs  good  for  j 
pleasant  to  the  cye^  or  fragrant  to  the  smelL     In  an  atmosj 
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he  was  to  stand,  and  survey  this  great  globe,  filled  with  his  own 

oflfspring ;  and  to  see  the  whole  immense  fiaimily,  like  himself,  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  heirs  of  his  everlasting  love. 

2dly.  How  greatly  has  Man  fallen  from  his  original  state  ! 

What  proofs  of  humiliation  arc  visible  in  every  thing,  found  in 
the  present  world ! 

In  our  bodies,  particularly,  what  seeds  of  weakness,  distress, 
and  decay !  The  first  proo^  that  we  possess  life,  are  the  cries  ot 
pain  and  suffering,  inarticulately  uttered  by  the  Infant,  just  entered 
into  the  world.  How  often  does  even  that  infant  agonize,  and 
expire,  in  the  cradle!  If  he  passes  into  Childhood,  how  many 
pains  docs  he  undergo;  how  many  fears;  how  many  sorrows! 
How  frequently  is  he  carried,  while  a  child,  to  the  grave !  Should 
he  arrive  at  Youth,  what  a  train  of  new  evils  is  he  obliged  to  en- 
counter! and  in  how  many  instances  does  the  canker-worm,  or 
the  frost,  nip  the  blossom,  and  wither  it  beneath  the  fond  eye  of 
parental  love !  Should  he  become  a  Man :  sickness,  pain,  and 
sorrow,  still  hunt  him  through  every  course  of  life ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  infix  their  fangs  in  his  heart-strings :  while  Death,  al- 
ways watching  for  his  prey,  descends  when  he  is  least  aware,  and 
seizes,  and  bears  away,  the  miserable  victim !  Should  he  live  to 
Old  Age :  his  strength  declines,  his  face  is  furrowed  with  wrinkles, 
and  his  head  whitened  with  hoary  locks ;  his  body  bends  toward 
the  earth,  from  which  it  was  taken  ;  and,  exhausted  by  suffering, 
he  resigns  his  breath,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  dark  and  narrow 
house  ;  devoured  by  worms,  dissolved  by  corruption,  and  changed 
into  his  original  dust! 

His  mina,  in  the  mean  time,  the  sport  of  evil,  ungovernable 
passions,  is  ignorant,  wild,  wayward ;  the  seat  of  a  thousand  er- 
rors, weaknesses,  and  follies.  With  its  foUies,  its  sins  keep  at 
least  an  equal  pace.  Selfishness  in  many  forms,  ail  of  them  odious, 
distresses  the  parental  eye,  even  in  infancy.  In  childhood,  in 
youth,  in  manhood,  it  is  seen  in  new  varieties  of  operation,  and 
new  appearances  of  deformity.  Pride  and  ambition,  avarice  and 
sensuality,  pollute  and  debase  the  man  in  early  stages  of  life ;  and 
all  increase  their  savage,  brutal  control,  as  he  advances  in  his 
progress.  At  the  same  time,  envy,  fi*aud,  deceit,  violence,  and 
cruelty,  mould  him  into  a  monster;  and  scarcely  permit  us  to 
believe,  that  he  was  once  formed  in  the  image  of  (joo.  Where  is 
now  the  mild,  benevolent,  equitable,  dominion,  exercised  by  our 
great  Progenitor  over  his  happy  empire  ?  Where  the  peace  be- 
tween Man  and  the  inferior  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ?  The  chief 
traces  of  his  footsteps  through  the  animal  world,  are  oppression, 
blood,  and  death. 

In  the  Moral  World,  what  scenes  of  pollution,  fraud,  and  tyran- 
ny, of  war  and  ravage,  are  every  where  displayed  I  What  groans 
of  anguish  have  been  heard  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  oUier, 
and  from  the  apostacy  to  the  present  hoiur ! 
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In  the  Natural  World,  whnt  a  host  of  enemies  to  Man  1 
rayed  by  famine  and  disease,  the  storm,  the  earthquake,  al 
volcano  1     Even  his  breath,  his  focKl,  his  pleasure,  are  all 
of  his  destruction. 

Where  is  his  purity,  justice,  truth,  and  good- will  ?     Whi 
piety  ;  his  morning  praise  5  his  evening  incense  ?     Where  hi| 
verse  with  God  ;  his  familiarity  with  Angels  ?    Men  are  nol 
family  of  Adam  5  but  how  diflerent  a  family  from  that,  whiJ 
been  described !     Were  the  great  Ancestor  of  Mankind 
from  the  dead,  and  cast  his  eyes  over  this  earth  ;  what  a  : 
children  would  he  behold  f     Accompany  him  in  your  iniagil 
to  the  retreats  of  drunkenness,  gluttony,  and  pollutjon,     Col 
believe,  that  the  wretches,  burrowed  in  these  foul  recesses j  s| 
from  him,  who  once  offered  up  the  worship  of  Paradise  ? 
with  him  into  a  hall  of  justice;  and  see  him  ponder  in  silent  al 
ment  the  terrible  exhibitions  of  fraud  and  falsehood,  private! 
tice,  and  personal  cruelty*     Behold  him  mark  with  a  failini 
the  lowering  gloom  of  the  gibbet,  the  horrid  recesses  of  t 
and  the  felon  crimes  which  they  were  destined  to  reward, 
him  to  the  throne  of  Tyranny ;  and  see  liis  bosom  heavd 
emotions  unutterable,  while  he  watches  the  devastation  of 
happiness,  and  human  hope,  accomplished  by  the  iron-hsj 
Power;   man,  blasted  and  withered  by  its  touch  j  and 
himself  rioting  on  sorrow,  tears,  and  death.     Finally,  ad v^ 
with  him  to  the  field  of  battle ;  and  sec  him  tremble  and 
the  shouts  and  groans,  at  the  sight  of  immeasurable  fury,  c 
and  wo.     How  would  his  heart  rend  asunder  with  agony  I 
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regain  the  blessings  of  that  Paradise,  the  loss  of  which  we  m 
deeply  lament,  and  the  splendour  of  which  is,  at  times,  the  delighl* 
ful  theme  of  our  contemplation,  and  the  most  fascinating  omameitf 
of  descriptive  song. 

The  best  of  its  blessings  we  may  in  a  great  measure  regain, 
even  here.  Sin  blasted  all  the  bloom  and  l^auty  of  the  primitive 
state,  and  changed  the  garden  of  God  into  a  desolate  wiidemeMi 
This  happy  place  was  formed  to  be  the  residence  of  virtue ;  and 
virtue  can  again  call  forth  all  its  glories,  even  on  the  fece  of  tUi 
dreary  world.  Godliness  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  k, 
as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come.  The  piety,  truth,  and  benevo> 
Icnce,  which  adorned  our  first  Parents,  would  again  call  down  nm* 
ilar  blessings  from  Heaven.  What  a  world  would  this  become,  if 
such  were  again  the  disposition  of  man !  How  transporting  a  de- 
liverance, to  be  freed  from  all  the  sins  and  sufferings  of  tms  me- 
lancholy state;  and  to  enjoy,  wherever  we  roved,  an  approving 
conscience,  serenity  of  soul,  an  unspotted  life,  kindness  inte^ 
changed  with  all  men,  universal  peace,  mild  and  ec|uitable  govern- 
ment, and  the  pure,  constant,  and  delightful  worship  of  the  Infinite 
Benefactor.  To  escape  from  our  present,  melancholy,  stonny, 
bloody  world,  to  such  a  state,  would  be  to  quit,  for  a  palace 
of  splendour  and  delight,  the  gloom  of  a  vault,  hung  round  with 
midnight,  and  peopled  with  corpses ;  a  bedlam,  where  the  eye  of 
frenzy  flashed,  the  tongue  vibrated  with  malice,  and  chains  clanked, 
in  dreadful  concert,  to  rage  and  blasphemy ;  a  dungeon,  haunted 
with  crimes,  teeming  with  curses,  filled  with  fiends  in  the  human 
shape,  and  opening  its  doors  only  to  the  gibbet  and  the  grave. 

4thly.  How  glorious  does  the  Redeemer  appear  in  the  contemplih 
tion  of  this  subject ! 

Christ  formed  our  first  Parents,  endued  them  with  unspotted  ho- 
liness ;  and  invested  them  with  immortal  life.  Christ  planted  Eden 
for  their  possession ;  and  placed  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  its 
felicity.  Christ  gave  them  the  dominion  of  this  lower  world ;  and 
entitled  them  to  the  company  of  the  heavenly  host.  All  these 
blessings  they  lost  bv  their  apostacy ;  and,  with  then:  apostacy, 
the  loss,  also,  has  descended  to  their  posterity.  To  restore  our 
ruined  race  to  the  enjoyment  of  these  blessings,  Christ,  with  infi- 
nite compassion,  left  his  own  glory,  lived  in  our  world  a  fiail,  suf- 
fering man,  and  died  a  death  of  shame  and  agony. 

He,  who  created  Paradise  at  first,  can  create  it  aeain.     He,  who 

fave  immortal  life  and  youth;    He  who- communicated  spiritual 
nowlcdge,  refined  affections,  and  spotless  holiness,  to  our  first 
Parents,  can  communicate  them  to  us-     By  creating  them  at  first,  ^ 
He  has  proved,  that  he  is  able;  by- becoming  incarnate,  living  and 
dying  for  our  sakes.  He  has  prpv<id,  that  he  is  wiUing. 

For  this  end,  He  has  assumed  the  government  of  all  things.  In 
his  Father^s  house,  He  has  told  us,  are  many  mansions.  To  that 
happy  residence,  He  has  gone  before  to  prepare  a  place  for  us* 
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Nay,  He  has  declared j  that  He  will  crtaU  new  hfavtns  and  a 
earthy  for  the  reception  of  those,  who  trust  in  him,  and  lovf  his 
ptaringu  In  this  new  world,  He  has  assured  us^  there  shall  h 
more  dtath  nor  sorrow^  nor  cn/ing^  nor  any  more  pain :  f 
these  former  evil  things  shall  then  have  passed  away.     In  this  ! 

Sy  region,  the  righteomness^  which  the  raradise  below  the  Snu 
estined  to  reward,  will  dwell  for  ever^  There  the  Tree  of| 
blossoms,  and  bears  anew;  and  there  Immortality  flows  agn 
iht  pure  rivtr  of  life*  There  the  sun  no  more  goes  down  ^  rtc 
does  the  moon  withdraw  itself^  for  Jehosah  is  the  everlasting 
of  his  children  J  and  their  God  their  glory*  From  that  deligl 
world  the  Redeemer  cries.  Behold  I  come  quickly j  and  my  rt\ 
if  mih  mt.  Oh !  that  every  heart  present  may  answer,  Eive\ 
C»n«,  Jjord  Jtsta*    Am^&f\* 
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Genesis  ii.  T.^Md  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  md 
breathed  into  hit  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ,  and  man  became  a  Uring  mul 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  creation  of  man,  under 
these  two  heads : 

1st.  The  character  of  the  Creator;  and, 

2dly.   The  nature  of  the  Being  which  was  created. 

Under  the  latter  head,  I  observed,  that  man,  the  Being  which 
was  created,  was  composed  of  two  entirely  distinct  parts j  commofnbf 
termed  the  body  and  soul.  Of  the  latter^  I  also  observed,  that  it 
was  a  simple^  uncompoundedy  immaterial  substance  :  being  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  made  in  the  image,  or  after  the  likeness^ 
of  God.  This  assertion,  I  regard  as  beine  the  amount  of  that, 
which  is  contained  in  the  text.  I  am  well  aware,  that  the  text 
itself  has  been  variously  construed.  Instead,  however,  of  con- 
sidering these  different  constructions,  I  shall  attempt  to  settle  the 
true  meaning,  by  appealing  direcdy  to  an  interpreter,  whose  opi- 
nions will  not  be  disputed.  The  Apostle  Paul  quotes  this  passage 
in  the  following  manner :  For  thus  it  is  written,  the  first  man, 
Adam,  sysvsro  stg  -^i/XT^v  ^wcfav,  was  made  or  became  a  living  soul. 
This  quotation  determines,  in  my  view,  absolutely,  that  the  text  is 
accurately  rendered  into  our  language  by  the  translators. 

The  doctrine,  which  I  consider  as  contained  in  the  text,  has 
also  been  abundandy  disputed.  Three  entirely  different  opinions 
have  been  formed  on  this  subject. 

The  first  is,  that  which  I  have  already  advanced ;  viz.  that 
man  is  an  Immaterial  substance,  an  Intelligent,  Voluntary  being; 
the  subject  of  attributes,  the  author  of  actions,  and  destined  to  im- 
mortal ity. 

The  second  is,  that  man  is  a  Material,  thinking,  voluntary  being; 
differing  in  nothing,  but  his  modification  and  its  effects,  from  other 
material  substances.  Some  of  those  who  hold  this  scheme,  believe 
him  immortal ;  while  others  limit  his  existence  to  the  present 
world. 

The  third  is,  that  man  is  neither  of  these,  btU  a  mere  stu:cessum, 
or  Chain,  as  the  abettors  of  it  depress  themselves,  of  Ideas  and 
Exercises. 

That  something  is  true  with  regard  to  this  subject,  must  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  that  all  these  schemes  cannot  be  true.  I  would  wil- 
lingly have  avoided  the  discussion  of  a  subject  so  metaphysical ; 
but,  when  I  observe  the  importance  which  it  has  assumed  id 
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modem  times  ;  and  especially  when  I  see  theological  doctrines  of 
very  high  import  derived  from  the  two  last  of  these  schemes,  as 
their  proper  consequences  ;  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  give  the  sub- 
ject a  place  in  this  system  of  discourses. 

In  the  discussion,  upon  which  I  am  entering,  I  shall  pursue  the 
following  plan :  viz. 

/  shall  attempt  to  disprove  the  two  last  of  these  doctrines^  and  in 
that  roav,  to  establish  the  first.  One  of  the  three  is  undoubtedly 
true.  If  the  two  last  are  false,  the  first  is  of  course  true. 
I.  Then,  /  assert  that  the  sotU  is  not  materiaL 
It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  truth  of  this  propo- 
sition in  the  most  convincing  light,  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the 
opposite  doctrine,  in  all  the  forms  in  which  it  has  been  maintained. 
This,  therefore,  I  shall  attempt. 

1st.  Atoms ^  in  their  original  state^  do  not  think. 
Our  senses  give  us  the  amplest  evidence  of  this  fact  j  so  ample, 
that  no  man  ever  disbelieved  it,  who  was  not  an  idiot,  or  a  maniac. 
At  the  same  time,  the  proposition  admits  of  a  direct  demonstration. 
Thought  is  in  its  nature  perfectly  simple  and  indivisible.  But,  if 
each  atom  were  a  thinking  being,  millions  of  thoughts  would  exist 
in  such  a  compound  of  them,  as  man. 

2dly.  Atoms  do  not  think  in  any  Aggregate^  or  under  any  Organ* 
ization. 

(1st.)  That  a  mere  Accumulation  of  atoms  cannot  think,  unless 
the  original  atoms  were  possessed  of  thought,  is  self-evident.  If 
they  do  not  think,  when  separate,  we  are  intuitively  certain,  that 
fntre  juxta-position  cannot  give  them  the  power  of  thought. 

(2aly.)  Atoms  cannot  derive  thought  from  any  Relative  Position. 
Suppose  one  atom  placed  above,  beneath,  or  on  either  side  of 
another:  it  is  intuitively  certain,  that,  if  they  did  not  think  before 
they  were  thus  posited,  neither  of  these  positions,  nor  any  other, 
can  have  the  least  influence  towards  producing  thought  in  either  of 
them.  What  is  thus  true  of  two,  is  equally  true  of  every  sup- 
posable  number. 

3dly.  Matter  cannot  derive  thought  from  Attenuation. 
The  attenuation  of  matter  is  made  up  wholly  of  the  distance  and 
the  minuteness,  of  its  particles.  That  distance  has  no  influence  on 
this  subject,  has  been  already  shown.  That  the  minuteness  of 
the  corpuscles  has  no  influence  on  it,  is  clear  from  this  fact :  that 
the  original  atoms,  which  have  been  proved  to  be  unpossessed  of 
thought,  are  the  most  minute  divisions  of  matter,  which  are  possi- 
ble. That  the  distance  and  minuteness  compounded,  do  not  influ- 
ence it,  is  certain,  because,  if  thought  depends  on  neither  of  these, 
it  cannot  depend  on  both  united :  for  nothing,  repeated  ever  so 
rften,  is  still  nothing.  It  is  also  evident  to  our  senses  from  the 
"acts,  that  air,  heat,  and  light,  approximate  no  nearer  to  thought, 
han  stones,  lend,  or  earth.  When,  therefore,  men  speak  of  the 
;oul  as  a  material  substance,  eminendy  refined,  tenuous,  subtile,  or 
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etherial,  they  speak  without  meaning :  for  all  these  arc  still  dx 
descriptions  of  mere  atlenuations  of  matter,  or  matter  attenuated; 
and  it  is  clearly  certain^  that  no  attenuation  of  matter  can  have  the 
least  efficacy  towards  enabling  it  to  think. 

4thly.  Thought  cannot  he  the  result  of  the  Chymical  properitu  of 
matter. 

It  is  not  inherent  in  any  of  the  elements^  which  chemistry  has 
hitherto  discovcri^d.  All  these  are  mere  collections  of  Atoms  ^  and 
are,  therefore,  absolutely  incogitativc:  no  one  of  their  attiibutei 
having  the  leuAt  resemblance  to  l hough t- 

It  cannot  be  the  result  of  their  operations.  The  elements  of 
matter  operate  by  their  powers,  or  attributes.  These  powers,  ly 
whatever  names  they  are  called,  and  however  diversified  in  thar 
operations,  are  only  two  ;  attraction  and  repulsion.  But  it  is  co^ 
lain,  that  the  only  influence,  which  these  powers  can  have  on  cxx- 
puscles,  must  be  originally  contained  in  the  powers  themselves. 
but  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  there  is  no  resemblance  to 
thought,  either  in  the  operation  of  drawing  one  particle  of  tnatttr 
to  another  J  or  in  that  o{ forcing  one  particle  of  matter  from  another^ 
nor  in  the  capacity  of  thus  drawing,  or  being  drawn,  nor  in  that  of 
thus  repelling,  or  being  repelled.  But,  if  the  powers  themselves, 
and  the  particles  in  which  they  inhere,  possess  no  resemblance  of 
thought,  they  can  never  communicate  thought  to  each  other.  What 
they  have  not,  they  cannot  give. 

Further,  the  only  possible  results  of  chymical  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion, arise  solely  from  motion,  relative  position,  condensatioo, 
and  attenuation.  But  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  neither  of 
the  three  last  can  have  the  least  influence  towards  enabling  matter 
to  think.  Every  result  of  chymical  powers  and  operations,  hithe^ 
to  explained,  has  been  satisfactorily  explained  to  be  the  effect  of 
attraction  and  repulsion ;  nor  is  there  tnc  least  reason  to  believe, 
that  there  is  any  other  chymical  power. 

5thly.  Thought  is  not  the  resxdt  of  Motion. 

Motion  is  a  change  of  place,  or  relative  position  ;  or  a  conUmud 
succession  of  such  changes.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  no 
relative  position  can  have  any  possible  influence  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  thought ;  and  that  particles,  if  not  originally  cogitative, 
cannot  become  so  by  any. possible  relative  position;  nor  by  any 
distance  from  each  other,  whether  greater  or  less.  Of  course,  it 
is  certain,  that  no  change  of  position,  which  is  nothing  but  the  mere 
assumption  of  a  new  position,  or  a  variation  of  distance,  and,  there- 
fore,  ttiat  no  succession  of  such  changes,  can  have  any  influence: 
for  motion  is  nothing  but  this  succession  of  changes.  Accordingly, 
a  cannon  ball  approximates  no  nearer  to  thought  by  moving  at  the 
rate  of  four  hunored  and  twenty  miles  an  hour,  than  when  lodged  in 
the  chamber  of  a  cannon :  the  air  when  moving  with  the  swilbess 
of  sound,  than  when  at  rest:  the  electrical  nuid,  or  the  rays  of 
Ught,  than  brass,  marble,  or  dust. 
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As  motion  cannot  contribute  at  all  to  though  I ;  so  no  combi 
Han  of  mothns^  however  complicated  and  divcrsificdj  can  have  \ 
such  efficacy.  Organic  mot  ion  j  therefore,  though  so  maJtiforin  I 
mysterious,  as  to  perplex  our  minds,  and  to  leave  us,  in  a  sc  J 
lost^  when  contemplating  it,  in  admiration,  being  only  a  combi 
lion  of  simple  motionis,  each  of  which  has  no  tendency  towards  I 
production  of  thought,  has  not  in  any  degree  this  tendency,  hi 
ever  diversified,  or  however  mysteriously  combined, 

Gthly,  Thought  cannot  be  superadded  to  fnatter^  $o  a^j  in 
sense,  to  render  it  true^  that  matter  can  become  cogitative^ 

If  thought  be  superadded  to  matter^  the  thought  must  be 
created  J  and  exist  separately,  and  independently  of  the  mad 
Stotild  it  be  said,  thCri  the  creation  of  an  attribute,  isithout  any  , 
•eci,  or  being,  in  which  it  inheres,  is  an  absurdity :  I  readily  gJ 
it;  but  it  is  an  absurdity,  of  which  the  persons  whom  1  oppose,  I 
the  authors.     They  must,  therefore,  charge  it  to  themselves,  [ 
not  to  mc.     But  the  thought,  or  consciousness  existing  by  hi 
and  independently,  before  it  is  annexed  to  the  mutter,  must  exisl 
so  in  the  same  independent  manner  afterwards^    Jt  may  be  anm 
td,  or  joined^  to  th^  matter  j  but  it  cannot  be  inherent  in  it* 
thought  may  exist  within,  or  without,  the  matter,  as  an  appeurla 
but  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  property,  or  attribute,  of  the  matl 
The  matter  was  perfect  in  all  its  essential  properties,  anteccdej 
to  the  annexation  of  thought  5  and  thought  was  not  one  of  th 
properties.     Thought  is  no  more  one  of  the  properties  of  nir> 
after  being  annexed  to  it,  than  it  was  before  5  and,  if  sep^ 
from  it  aeain,  will  leave  the  matter  !    "        " 
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surd  and  ridiculous.  But,  if  hQih  the$e  prt^onliiioni  are  absufdi> 
ties,  then  the  proposition,  that  mind  is  material^  is  abo  an  absunt 
ty :  for  it  is  formed  ciUicr  of  one,  or  both,  of  ihese- 

The  only  mode  of  legitimate  a  rgu  men  la  lion  on  the  subject,  coo* 
sidered  in  this  manner,  is  the  following.  Mind  and  Matter  present 
to  us  two  totally  diverse  sets  of  properties.  The  substratum,  ia 
which  these  properties  co-exist,  is,  in  each  case,  rationally  rrgant 
ed  as  the  cause  of  this  diflerence.  The  properties  (you  will 
observe,  I  speak  of  essential  properties  only)  are  com ra only,  and 
justly,  considered  as  a  parl^  and  an  inseparable  party  qfihe  naturty 
or  constitution^  of  the  substratum^  in  jchich  theu  are  inhertrU  /  not  as 
nurelt/ afinexedj  qt  arbitrarily  adjoined^  to  the  stAstralvm  ^  but  81 
inseparable  from  it  in  such  a  sense,  that  the  destruction  of  the  pro 
perties  would  be  also  the  destruction  of  the  substratum,  Thia  if 
matter  should  cease  to  be  extended,  solid,  or  moveable,  it  would 
cease  to  be  matter.  Thus,  if  minds  ceased  to  be  perceiving,  con- 
scious, voluntary,  and  active,  they  would  cease  to  be  minds.  TUi 
part  of  their  nature,  therefore,  which  we  call  their  properties,  is  so 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  constitution  of  the  substratum,  or  that 
part  of  their  nature  which  lies  beyond  our  reach,  that  both  neces* 
sarily  exist,  or  cease  to  exist,  together.  The  substratum  is,  there- 
fore, by  its  constitution,  the  necessary  and  inseparable  cause  of  the 
properties ;  that  is,  the  properties  are  what  they  are^  because  the  svlh 
stratum  is  what  it  is.  As,  therefore,  the  effects  are  totally  unlike, 
it  is  rationally  argued,  that  the  causes  are  unlike,  from  the  well 
known  and  intuitive  truth,  that  unlike  effects  cannot  proceed  Cram 
the  same  cause. 

8lhly.  TTie  existence  of  the  substratum  itself  cannot  he  proved. 

This  truth  is  so  well  known  to  every  metaphysician,  and  even 
lo  every  person  tolerably  acquainted  with  logic,  as  customarily 
taught  in  schools  of  science,  that  it  would  seem  hardly  to  demand 
an  Illustration.  Still  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  as  this  sup- 
posed substratum,  if  it  exist,  is  a  thing,  of  which  we  do  not,  and 
cannot,  form  a  single  idea ;  we  can,  of  course,  neither  affirm,  nor 
deny,  any  thing  concerning  it,  with  any  possible  knowledge,  that 
either  the  affirmation,  or  negation,  is  true.  All  that  we  can  do  is 
to  render  one,  or  the  other,  in  a  certain  degree  probable.  Of 
course,  every  discussion,  and  every  doctrine,  tending  to  establish 
the  materiality  of  the  soul,  is  founded  originally  in  uncertainty, 
and  absolutely  incapable  of  proof:  for,  if  it  cannot  be  proved, 
that  such  a  substratum  exists,  it  plainly  cannot  be  proved,  that  the 
soul  is  such  a  substratum,  connected  with  its  properties. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  this  doctrine,  as  it  is  presented  to  us 
by  reason.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  account,  whidi  is 
given  of  it  in  the  Scriptures. 

Here  I  observe, 

1st.  That  all  other  thinking  beings,  of  which  we  have  any  kMrn* 
Udgey  are  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  being  Immaterial, 
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Beside  ourselvesj  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other  thiiil 
beings^  except  God  and  Angels,     Both  "these  are  expressly 
clared  to  be  spirits^  in  the  Scriptures  j  in  a  plain  and  direct  dist 
tion  from  mailer.     That  God  is  an  immaterial  being,  will  no 
QoesLloned.     That  Angth  are  immaterial,  as  represented  in 
ScriptureSj  is  so  obvious^  that^  so  far  as  I  know^  it  never  has  \ 
questioned*     Dr.  Prksily^  the  principal  modern  champion  for 
materiahty  of  the  sod,  was  so  sensible,  that  this  is  the  Scrifjt 
exhibition  of  this  subject,  that  he  has  laboured  hard  to  disprove 
existence  of  any  such  beings,  as  Angels  j  because  he  saw  t 
existence,  as  separate  spirits,  would  prove  an  insurmountable 
stacle  to  the  establishment  of  his  scheme  5  and  because  he  thoi 
it  easier  to  disprove  their  existence  absolutely,  than  to  evince 
ihey  were  raateriah     In  doing  the  former  he  had^  however,  to  \ 
a  great  multitude  of  express  assertions,  contained  in  the  Biblc^ 
daring  the  existence  of  such  beings  f  and  a  multitude  of  histoi 
accounts,  affinning,  in  the  same  direct  manner,  their  charac 
stations,  and  employments ;  together  with  their  appearance, 
agency,  often  repeated  in  the  anairs  of  this  world.     If  he  Uioi 
this  the  easier  task  of  the  twoj  as  he  evidently  did  j  it  is  cl 
that  the  latter,  viz,  the  proof,  that  Angels  are  material,  was,  in 
view,  a  task  absolutely  hopeless.     In  truth,  every  thing,  attrib! 
to  Angels  in  the  Scriptures,  refutes,  and  destroys,  every  supposi 
rf  their  materiality. 

But,  if  Godj  if  Angels,  are  thinking  beings,  and  at  the  same  1 
immaterial,  the  argument  from  analogy  strongly  leads  us  to  < 
elude,  that  all  other  thinking  beings  are  immaterial  also.     N( 
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those,  who  uttered  them,  understood  what  that  meaning  was,  and 
used  them  with  the  most  eract  propriety:  one  of  them  being  Christ; 
the  other  two,  David^  an  inspired  prophet,  and  Stephen^  a  manfidi 
of  the  Holy  GIwsL  Let  me  then  ask.  What  is  this  meaning  ?  What 
does  the  wonlj  Spirit^  in  these  passages,  signify  ?  Certainly  it  does 
not  signify  the  body.  It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  this  cao  betk 
meaning.  Much  less  does  it  signify  that  organization  of  the  body, 
which  Dr.  Prkstlff  considers  as  being  especially  the  soul,  Ccp 
tainly  it  does  not  intend  th^  iriath :  for  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that 
either  of  these  persons  wished  to  commend  to  God  the  last  portioa 
of  air,  which  he  breathed.  What  then  does  it  intend!  There  is  no 
other  alternative,  but  this ;  that  it  intends  the  immaterial  Soul}  the 
thinking,  conscious  being. 

This  is  completely  evinced  by  that  remarkable  phrpiseology, 
with  which  the  Hebrews  customanly  declared  the  deatn  of  a  man : 
He  gave  up  the  ghost.  That  this  phrase  denoted,  in  the  mouths  of 
those  who  used  it,  the  yielding  up  of  the  inunaterial  spirit  into  the 
hands  of  God,  cannot  be  doubted,  unless  it  be  voluntarily  doubted. 
Should  it  be  doubted,  Solomon  has  determined  the  point  beyond  a 
debate.  7%en,  says  he,  (that  is,  inunediately  after  aeadi)  shall  Uu 
dust,  or  body,  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  into  th 
hands  of  God  who  gave  it.  Here  the  whole  Hebrew  doctrine  is  de- 
clared on  this  subject ;  and  the  distinction  between  the  soul  and  the 
body  completely  established :  for  of  the  one  it  is  asserted,  that  it 
shall  return  to  the  earthy  and,  of  the  other,  that  it  shall  return  to 
God.  As  the  dust,  or  body,  contains  all  that  is  material  in  man; 
so  it  is  certain,  that  all  this,  after  death,  returns  to  the  earth.  But 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  spirit  does  not  return  to  the  earth,  hot 
unto  God;  and  is  therefore  something,  totally  distinct  from  the 
body,  or  the  material  part  of  man.  This  is,  therefore,  unquestiona- 
bly the  true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  phrase,  Giving  vp  the  Ghost  ^ 
and  of  these  expressions  of  our  Saviour,  Davut^  and  Stephau 
This  phraseology,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  always  used  by  thi 
Spirit  op  truth  ;  and  is  chosen  by  him  to  convey  to  us  iust  ideas 
concerning  this  subject.  It  is,  therefore,  really  just ;  and  is  exactly 
expressive  of  that  which  is  true. 

In  Isaiah  xxxi.  3,  the  prophet  says.  For  the  Egyptians  are  men, 
and  not  God  ;  and  their  horses  flesh,  and  not  spirit.  Here  the  dis- 
tinction between  flesh,  or  body,  and  spirit,  is  so  plainly,  as  well  as 
intentionally,  marked,  that  the  passage  can  need  no  conunent* 

In  Genesis  xxv.  8,  it  is  said.  Then  Abraham  gave  ip  the  ghost 

and  was  gathered  to  his  people.     This  by  a  thoughtless  reader 

may  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  Abraham  was  buried  with  his  fathers. 
But  this  is  an  entire  misconception :  for  the  fiaithers  of  Abraham 
werej)uried  several  hundred  miles  from  him;  some  in  ChaUsat 

bo™" 


and  Terah  in  Haran,  in  Mesopotamia  :  whereas  Jf^roAatiii 

in  the  cave  of  Macpelah,  in  Canaan.    The  true  mearfn^t  '^ 

passage  is,  that  he  was  gathered  to  the  assembly  ofihs'h 
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fmrlicularly  to  those  good  men,  among  his  ancestors,  who  wl 
united  to  that  assembly.   In  this  manner  the  prophets  themselves  f 
plain  it.     Job  says,  Tht  rich  man  shall  lit  down^  but  ht  ^hall  7ioi 
gathered^     Christ,  in  Isaiah  xlix,  5,  saySj  Though  Israel  ht 
gathirtd^  ytl  shall  I  he  glorious^  in  tht  tyts  of  tht  Lord.     In  | 
^me  manner  is  the  phrase  explained  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezrfyi 
But  the  body  of  Abraham  was  changed  to  dust,  in  the  cave  of  M 
pelah:  while  something  beside  that  body,  that  is,  the  immniel 
spirit,  was  gathered  to  this  divine  assembly.     Accordingly,  CI 
announces  to  his  Disciples,  that  they  shall  sit  down  in  the  Amg  J 
ofGod^  with  Abraham^  with  Isaac ^  and  with  Jacob  ^    coiicertf 
each  of  whom  it  was  also  said,  that  ht  teas  gathered  unto  his  ptot 
Accordingly  also,  God  says  to  Moses ^  I  am  the  God  ofAhralmmJ 
God  oflsaacj  and  the  God  of  Jacob.    Christ  alleges  these  words 
unquestionable  proof  of  the  avutfTCKTj'e,  or  future  separatt  txisi^ 
nf  spirits  I  ond  subjoins  to  his  proof  this  unanswerable  argumj 
which  the  Sadducees^  the  materialists  of  that  day,  durst  not  attel 
to  dispute  ;  for  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dtad^  but  of  the  living, 
other  w^ords,  Abraham^  haac^  and  Jacobs  were  living  beings,  wl 
this  declaration  was  made  by  God  to  Mosts* 

Accordingly  also,  Chinst,  in  the  parable  of  Divts  and  Lazal 
informs  us,  that  Lazarus  tuas^  after  his  death,  carried  hy  An  gem 
Abraham^ s  bosom:  Lazarus  being  gathered  to  his  people,  as  Ai 
hum  was  to  his ;  and  both  being  united  to  the  assembly  of  f 
blessed* 

This  parable  is  itself  the  most  explicit  declaration  of  the  i 
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The  obiectors  to  this  doctrine  have  attempted  to  escape  frcnn  the 
irresistible  force  of  this  text  b^  two  comments,  still  more  pitiful 
than  the  subterfuge  above  mentioned.  The  first  is,  that  the  word, 
To-day y  refers  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour^s  speaking,  and  not  to  the 
time  when  the  thief  was  to  be  with  him  in  Paradise.  On  this  I 
shall  only  ask  my  opponent.  Whether  he  really  believes,  that  our 
Saviour  said  thus :  I  speak  to  thee  to-day,  and  not  yesterday,  wr 
to-morrow  ?  The  other  explanation  is,  that,  as  in  the  eternity  of 
God  one  day  is  the  same  thing  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand 
years  as  one  day,  Christ  meant  by  the  word,  to-day,  the  same  thing 
with  that  eternity.  On  this  comment  I  shall  only  ask,  Whether  the 
dying  Saviour  spoke  to  the  dying  man  language,  which  he  intended 
he  should  understand,  and  which  he  cotdd  understand ;  or  whether 
he  spoke  to  him  language,  which  he  could  not  possibly  understand, 
and  oy  which  Christ  knew  he  would  certainly  oe  deceived? 

St.  Paid,  in  2  Corinthians  v.  6,  says,  Therefore  we  art  almagi 
confident,  knowing,  that  while  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  A» 
sent  from  the  Lord,  We  are  confident,  I  say,  and  willing  rather  to 
be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Loral  In  this 
passage  the  Apostle  cfcclares  expressly,  that  to  be  at  home  in  the 
body,  IS  to  be  absent  from  the  Lord;  and  that  to  be  absent  from  the 
'  bodtf,  is  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  But  according  to  the  scheme 
which  1  am  opposing,  the  body  is  the  whole  man ;  and  therefore, 
if  the  man  is  ever  to  be  present  with  the  Lord,  his  body  must  be 
present;  and  if  his  body  be  absent,  the  man  must  be  absent  also; 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  assertion  of  the  Apostle.  To  be  ab- 
sent from  the  body  is,  on  this  plan,  phraseology  without  meaning; 
because  there  is  nothing  but  the  body.  This  passage  is,  therefore, 
an  explicit  declaration  tnat  man  is  something  beside  bodv ;  distinct 
from  it ;  capable  of  being  separated,  or  absent  from  it ;  and,  ia 
consequence  of  this  separation,  of  being  present  with  the  Lord. 
This  something,  also,  he  elsewhere  declares  to  be  conscious,  and 
capable  of  enjoyment :  for  he  says,  that  to  be  thus  present  with 
Christ,  is  a  far  better  state  than  the  present.  This  something, 
therefore,  thus  capable  of  being  absent  from  the  body,  is  an  imma- 
terial spirit :  for  beside  body,  or  matter,  my  opponents  will  agree, 
that  there  is  nothing,  except  spirits. 

2dly.  The  Scriptures  give  an  unanswerable  proof ,  by  Facts,  that 
the  soul  is  immaterial. 

1st.  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  furnishes  many  specimens  of  this 
nature. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  prophesy  he  saw/our  and  hoeniy 
elders,  surrounding  the  throne  ol  the  majesty  in  the  Heavens.  In 
the  seventh  chapter  he  informs  us,  that  he  beheld  a  great  multitude^ 
which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  peoples, 
and  tongues,  standing  before  the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed 
in  white  robes,  with  palms  in  their  hands,  uniting  with  the  Angels,  the 
Elders,  and  the  four  Living  Ones,  in  the  wc^rship  of  God^  and  the 
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everlasting  ascription  of  praise  and  glory  to  his  name.  Upon  i 
asked  the  Angel  inlerpreter,  Who  these  persons  were.    The 
informed  him,  that  they  were  those,  who  came  out  a/gnai  Ij 
(ion,  and  mho  had  washed  tktir  robe^^  and  made  ihem  while 
bload  of  the  Lamb ;  that,  ihenfore^  ihty  art  before  the  thr\ 
Garf,  and  scrDc  him  datf  and  night  in  hii  temple  ;  that  thet/ 
neither  httngcr,  nor  thirsty  nor  suffer^  any  more;  but  shall  i 
bi^  the  Lamb  with  living   bread j  and  led  unto  fotintains  of 
t^aterg*    No  ingenmty  of  interpretation,  no  skili  at  evasion,  w 
able  any  man  to  satisfy  even  himself,  if  he  will  take  all  the 
of  these  accounts  together,  that  they  can  mean  any  thing  h 
more,  than  that  these  persons  were  all  separate  spirits.     ] 
are  men ;  Those,  who  are  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  I 
arc  men  5  and  can  be  no  other  than  men.     Men,  who  are  a 
the  throne  of  God,  and  before  his  throne  ;  who  are  brought 
great  tribulation  ;  who  serve  him  dai/  and  night  in  his  temple 
hwiger^  thirsty   and  suffer ^  no  more  ;  Yf  ho  feed  on  the  treat 
rfn/A  the  water,  of  life ;  and  who  sustain  all  these  character 
do  all  these  things^  while  the  world  yet  remains,  and  manj 
before  its  terminationj  arc  men  in  the  Heavens.     They  are, 
fore,  the  bodies  of  men,  or  their  separate  spirits,     I  leave  n 
tagonist^  to  choose  which  side  of  the  akemative  they  please- 
^ut  if  a  doubt  can  remain,  St,  John  has  himself  settled  it ; 
the  sixth  chapter,  and  ninth  verse,  he  says,  And  when  he  had 
ed  the  fifth  seal  I  saw  imder  the  altar  the  Souls  of  them,  tha 
siain  for  the  word  of  God^  and  for  the  testimonif  which  ihey 
^an^whit^obe^Der^lvei^mt^ver^ 
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1  Thessalonians  iv.  14,  For  if  we  believe,  that  Jesus  died,  and  rote 
again ;  even  so  them  alto,  who  sleep  in  Jesus,  will  Chd  bring  vAA 
him  :  that  is,  when  the  Lord  shall  descend,  as  he  mendons  in  the 
next  verse  but  one,  from  Heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  innumera- 
ble company  of  Angels  ;  God  shall  bring  with  him  to  this  world  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  re-unite  their  bodies  to  them: 
and  they,  and  those  followers  of  Christ,  who  shall  remain  alice  at 
the  end  of  the  world,  shall  be  caught  up  together  to  meet  the  Lord  in 
the  air.  A  great  multitude  of  these  very  persons  are  those  glorified 
Saints,  whom  John  saw,  when  he  was  admitted  to  that  happy  world. 

I  shall  not  insist  on  the  facts,  specified  in  the  parable  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus,  as  an  example  under  this  head ;  although  I  think  they 
might  be  fairly  insisted  on  as  furnishing  such  an  example.  Instead 
of  dwelling  on  this,  I  shall  proceed  to  another  specimen,  wUch  is 
certainly  secured,  if  in  the  view  of  prejudice  any  thing  can  be  se* 
cured,  from  evasion  and  cavil. 

When  Christ  was  transfigured  on  the  Mount ;  there  were  present 
with  him  Moses  and  Elias,  who  appeared  in  glory,  and  talked  with 
him,  and  spake  of  his  decease,  which  he  should  accomplish  at  JerusO' 
lem.  The  body  of  Elias  was  changed,  when  he  was  conveyed  lo 
heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  But  the  body  of  Moses  was  Duried 
by  the  hand  of  God  in  a  valley  in  the  land  ofMoab,  over  agamd 
Beth'Peor^  and  will  rise,  hereafter,  with  other  bodies  of  the  saints, 
at  the  general  resurrection.  Yet  Moses  was  actually  on  this  Mount 
in  company  with  Elias.  If  Moses  when  he  thus  appeared,  was  not 
a  separate  spirit,  I  leave  it  to  my  antagonists  to  tell  us  what  he 
was. 

Thus  have  I  summarily  considered  this  subject,  as  it  is  present- 
ed to  us  both  by  Scripture  and  reason.  If  the  things,  which  I 
have  said,  have  tne  same  weight  and  conclusiveness  in  the  minds 
of  others,  which  they  have  in  my  own,  it  must  be  admitted  by  them 
as  unquestionably  evident  from  both  sources  of  proof,  not  only  that 
the  soul  is  not  material,  but  that  the  doctrine  of  its  materiality  is 
sustained  by  no  solid  argument  whatever.  Reason  furnishes  none: 
the  Scriptures  furnish  none.  I  cannot  help  adding,  that,  had  the 
doctrine  been  considered  by  itself  only,  and  not  been  thought  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  some  system,  it  would  probably  never 
have  been  adopted  by  any  man  living.  I  know  not,  that  it  wai 
ever  adopted  by  itself,  or  on  account  of  any  evidence  which  was 
supposed  to  attend  it,  when  considered  singly,  or  as  unconnected 
with  other  doctrines.  It  seems  always  to  have  been  taken  up, 
either  as  subsidiary  to  the  support  of  other  parts  of  a  system,  or  as 
necessarily  flowing  from  other  doctrines,  considered  as  already 
established,  and  as  being  inconsistent  in  themselves  with  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  soul.  3r.  Priestly  appears  to  have  adopted  this 
scheme  for  the  former  of  these  reasons ;  viz.  because  he  thou^ 
the  materiality  of  the  soul  necessary  to  the  support  of  those  parts  of 
his  system,  which  respect  the  character  of  tne  Redeemer*:    "^"^ 
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at  least,  is  the  fact,  if  I  understand  his  own  language.  Atheists 
have  embraced  this  doctrine,  because  they  were  driven  to  it  by  the 
fundamental  principles  of  their  system.  There  is  always  a  rational 
suspicion  concerning  the  soundness,  and  evidence,  of  doctrines  ta- 
ken up  on  these  grounds. 

A  smgle  observation  shall  conclude  this  discourse. 

We  secj  here,  one  remarkable  instance  of  the  agreement  of  the 
Scriptures  with  Common  sense. 

All  nations  have  united  in  the  opinion,  that  the  human  soul  is  an 
immaterial  being,  wholly  distinct  from  the  Body.  I  do  not  intend, 
that  ignorant  nations  have  formed  a  system,  or  a  science,  on  this 
subject ;  nor  that  a  savage  could  correctly  define,  or  explain,  his 
views  of  it,  so  as  to  leave  them  unobjectionable  in  the  eye  of  a  Phi^ 
losopber.  But  I  intend,  that  Immateriality,  and  distinction  from 
the  Body,  are  essential  parts  of  all  his  opinions  concerning  the 
Soul.  When  I  mention  this  as  the  doctrine  of  all  nations,  I  would 
be  understood  to  mean,  not  that  there  are  no  exceptions,  but  (hat 
the  existing  exceptions  are,  at  least  so  far  as  hitherto  known,  few, 
and  insignificant  with  respect  to  this  question.  The  Aborigines  of 
this  country,  for  example,  believed,  that,  although  they  buried  the 
body  of  a  firiend,  and  left  it  to  moulder  into  dust,  the  friend,  the 
man,  lived  still,  and  went  to  a  happier  world.  This  man,  there- 
fore, was  not  the  body,  for  that  was  in  the  grave ;  but  was  an  im* 
material  and  separate  spirit  *,  the  living,  thinking  thing,  which  con- 
trolled and  actuated  that  Body. 

Exactly  the  same  in  substance,  and  altogether  more  perfect  in 
manner  and  degree,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  This  har- 
mony between  the  Scriptures  and  common  sense,  was  indeed  to  be 
presumed :  for  God  is  the  origin  of  both.  Hence,  in  all  cases,  so 
far  as  the  views  of  common  sense  extend,  they  are  exactly  ac- 
cordant with  the  Scriptures.  Philosophy  has  opposed  the  Scrip- 
tures, often :  common  sense  never.  Accordingly  the  common  peo* 
fie  of  the  Jewish  nation,  gladly  heard  Christ  in  the  great  body  oi 
mstances,  and  his  Apostles,  after  him ;  in  spite  of  all  their  preju- 
dices, and  the  influence  of  their  Rulers ;  and  often  awed  those 
Rulers,  so  as  to  restrain  them  from  the  violence  which  they  intend- 
ed :  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  still  more, 
the  Sadducees,  rejected  their  doctrines  almost  absolutely,  notwith- 
standing the  confirmation  of  them  by  their  own  Scriptures.  In  the 
same  manner  have  the  common  people  in  Christian  countries  ge- 
nerally, when  left  to  themselves,  adhered  to  the  genuine  scheme  oi 
the  Gospel :  while  the  numerous  heresies,  whicn  have  disturbed 
the  Church,  and  misled  mankind,  have  been,  almost  without  an 
exception,  the  offspring  of  Philosophy. 
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Gxirxsis  M  f.—Jhtd  the  Lard  God  formed  man  of  the  dud  of  the  groumd^  amd  breA 
ed  tnto  hit  noilrilt  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  Twing  touL 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider  the  nature  of  An 
human  soul.  Concernine  tnis  subject,  I  remarked,  that  there  wen 
three  entirely  different  opinions. 

The  first  of  these  in  the  order,  in  which  they  were  then  mentioD* 
ed,  is,  that  man  u  an  immaterial  substancej  an  Intelligent,  volunUHn/ 
being;  the  subject  of  attributes,  the  author  of  actions,  and  destim/d 
to  immortality. 

The  second  is,  that  man  is  a  material,  thinking,  voluntary  being; 
differing  in  nothing,  but  his  modification  and  its  effects,  from  other 
material  substances.  Some  of  those,  who  hold  this  scheme,  believe 
him  immortal :  while  others  limit  his  existence  to  the  present  world. 

The  third  is,  that  man  is  neither  of  these,  but  a  mere  successum, 
or  chain,  as  the  abetters  of  it  express  themselves,  of  ideas  and  tx* 
trcises. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  proposed  the  following  plan,  vifc  to 
prove  the  first  of  these  doctrines,  by  disproving  the  two  last :  observ- 
ing, that,  as  one  of  the  three  is  unquestionably  true,  if  the  two  last 
are  false,  the  first  is  true  of  course. 

The  second,  which  asserts  the  soul  to  be  material,  I  then  consi- 
dered at  length.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
third,  which  asserts  that  the  soul  is  a  mere  succession,  or  chain,  nf 
ideas  and  exercises. 

Before  I  commence  the  direct  arguments  against  this  doctrine  in 
form,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  something  on  the  principal  reason^ 
alleged  against  the  reception  of  the  first  of  these  schemes;  or  that, 
which  1  consider  as  the  true  one,  and  made  particularly  the  foun- 
dation of  the  reception  of  the  third.  This  reason,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  informed  of  it,  (and  I  have  heard  it  alleged  by  the  ablest 
philosopher  amone  all  those,  whom  I  have  known  to  adopt  this 
scheme,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic)  is  the  following :  tliat  we  can 
form  no  conception  of  any  thing  in  ourtelves,  beyond  our  ideas  and 
exercises.  Of  these  we  are  conscious  and  certain ;  but  of  a  sup- 
posed substance,  in  which  these  are  inherent;  a  cause,  whence 
they  proceed ;  an  agent,  who  is  the  author  of  them  5  we  have  do 
conception.  This  argument,  reduced  to  a  general  form,  will  stand 
thus  :  That  nothing  exists,  of  which  we  have  no  conception.  For, 
undoubtedly,  if  the  ar^ment  is  conclusive,  or  has  weight,  when 
alleged  against  the  existence  of  man,  as  an  agent,  substance,  or 
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came ;  It  will  have  the  same  tvcight,  or  conclusiveness,  agal 
existence  of  every  other  agent,  cause,  or  substance ;  anc 
wordj  against  the  existence  of  every  thing,  of  which  we 
form  a  conception. 

Let  us  now,  briefly  consider  the  length,  to  which  we  sh 
ccssarily  be  carried  by  the  adoption  of  this  supposed  princi 

Of  God,  the  original  Existence,  from  whom  all  things  el 
derived,  it  is  said  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  Reason  subjoins  her 
attestation  to  what  is  said  :  Canst  thou^  b^  smrching^Jtnd  otii 
canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty^  iinio  perfection  ?     It^  that 
subject,  15  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ?    deeper  tha 
irhat  canst  thou  know  ?  The  -measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the 
and  broader  than  the  sea*    Concerning  the  Omnipresence  an 
niscicnce  of  this  great  Being,  David  exclaims,  Such  knowL 
too  wonderful  for  me^  it  is  high^  I  cannot  attain  unto  it.     Ace 
to  the  abovementioned  principle,  all  that,  which  we  cannot 
stand  concerning  God,  has  no  existence,  and  must  stand  for  nc 
But  how  little  do  we  understand  concerning  God  ;  particula 
the  nature  of  that  exalted  Being  ^  his  influence  as  a  cause 
his  mode  of  operating-     To  apply  the  argument  to  the  c 
hand ;  It  is,  undoubteoly,  at  least  as  difficult  to  conceive  of 
^nite  agent ^  as  ^finite  o?ie^     If,  then,  we  are  to  deny  the  exi: 
of  a  finite  agent,  because  we  can  fonn  no  conception  of  th< 
stance  of  such  a  being;  or  the  modes,  in  which  he  opera K 
the  power,  which  he  possesses  of  producing  effects  \  then  w( 
also  deny  the  existence  of  an  Infinite  agtnt^  for  exactly  the 
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speaking  concerning  the  oath  of  God  to  Abraham^  says,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  God  to  lie.  Now  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that  the  mere 
fact,  that  God  has  invariably  spoken  truth  heretofore,  infers  not  in 
any  degree  an  impossibility,  tnat  he  should  lie  hereafter.  AS, 
which  can  be  said  concerning  this  fact,  is,  that  it  gives  us  satisfac^ 
tory  reason  to  conclude,  that  he  will  not.  The  impossibility  of  his 
speaking  falsehood  is  supposed  by  us  to  exist,  where  it  must  ne- 
cessarily exist,  if  at  all,  in  the  cause^  which  indtu:es  him  to  speak 
truths  that  is,  in  the  moral  attribute  of  his  nature,  commonltf  called 
Truth,  or  Veracity.  If  there  be  nothing  in  his  nature,  which,  as  a 
cause,  influences  him  to  speak  truth ;  then  his  speakine  truth  here- 
tofore has  been,  and  his  speaking  truth  hereafter,  if  he  should  in 
fact  speak  it,  will  be,  a  mere  contingency.  If,  then,  it  is  impossi' 
hie  for  God  to  lie ;  it  is  so,  for  this  reason  only ;  that  there  is  in  his 
nature  a  cause,  which  invariably  produces  truth  in  him,  as  iisprcper 
and  uniform  effect ;  viz.  the  moral  attribute  of  Truth,  or  Vera- 
city. 

But  of  this  cause,  what  conception  are  we  able  to  form  ?  Plain- 
ly, none  at  all.  Its  effects  are  all,  that  we  know ;  and  from  these 
only,  or  from  its  connexion  with  other  moral  attributes,  do  we 
argue  even  its  existence.  Shall  we,  then,  denv  this  attribute  to 
God ;  and  say,  that  all  which  we  mean,  and  all  which  he  means, 
when  he  is  called  a  God  of  truth,  is,  that  he  has  invariably  spoken 
truth  hitherto  ?  There  was  a  period  in  duration,  when  he  had  not 
spoken  at  all ;  because  there  was  no  beinc,  beside  himself,  and 
therefore  none,  to  whom  he  could  speak.  But  will  any  man  say, 
he  was  not  then,  as  truly  and  entirely  as  at  any  period  afterwanb, 
aGodoftnidi? 

Nor  shall  we  be  materially  more  successful  in  our  inquiries  con- 
cerning Operations,  than  concerning  attributes  and  agents.  Christ 
declares,  that  every  man,  who  sees  the  kingdom  of  God,  must  be 
bom  again  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  what  conception  are  wc 
able  to  form  of  Regeneration,  beyond  the  mere  fact  ?  Christ  him- 
self teaches  us  in  his  allusion  to  the  wind,  in  the  same  discourse, 
that  wc  are  unconscious,  alike,  of  the  manner  in  which,  and  the 
Agent  bv  whom,  it  is  produced.  Shall  we  then  deny^  the  fact,  that 
man  is  thus  regenerated  ?  What  is  true  of  the  attribute  of  truth, 
thus  considered,  and  of  the  operation,  by  which  the  new  birth  is 
thus  formed  in  man,  is  equally  true  of  omer  attributes,  and  other 
operations.  Universally,  substance,  causation,  and  the  modus  ope- 
randi,  lie  wholly  beyond  our  reach.  But  shall  we  on  this  account 
deny  the  facts ;  or  assert,  that  there  are  no  causes  to  produce 
them  ?  In  the  former  case,  we  shall  annihilate  the  universe  at  once ; 
and,  in  the  latter,  pronounce  every  fact  to  be  a  mere  contingency. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  general  argument,  on  which  the  scheme 
concembg  the  human  soul,  opposed  in  this  discourse,  is  founded, 
does  not  contribute,  even  in  the  remotest  manner,  to  support  iL  It 
appears  also,  that  accordmg  to  this  argument,  the  very  fundamental 
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principles  of  all  science  must  be  given  up,  as  a  collection  of 
pable  absurdities. 

Having  premised  these  things,  1  sball  now  proceed  to  offer  s 
direct  arguments  against  this  scheme. 

1st*  It  is  directiif  contranf  to  the  natural  conctptions  ofmank 
ajyi  is  therefore  false . 

Everyman  livings  naturally  and  originally  conceives,  thai 

himself  is  a  being ;  a  substance ;  an  agent  5  immediately  the  : 

ject  of  his  own  thoughts  ■  and  the  cause,  and  author,  of  his  ' 

tions  and  actions*     By  his  preceding  thoughts,  volitions,  and 

tions,  he  feels  conscious  to  himself,  that  he  influences,  in  a  g 

?arietj  of  ways,  those  which  succeed  ;  and  that  by  his  past 

present  conduct  he  so  influences  his  future  conduct,  that  it  W( 

never  be  what  it  is,  but  for  such  influence.     At  the  same  time. 

is  equally  conscious,  that  he  was  the  subject  of  past  thoughts, 

the  author  of  past  conduct,  during  a  period,  which  he  denomin 

kis  life.     This  he  considers  himself  as  knowing,  by  means  of 

evidence  tenned  remembrance  5  and  regards  himself,  as  having 

from  the  utmost  limit  of  that  period,  a  continued  being*     Thi: 

vrttriesses,  every  day,  by  saying,  "1  was  the  subject  of  such 

each  thoughts,  and  the  author  of  such  and  such  conduct  and 

signs,  at  such  and  such  times  :"  denoting,  that  ike  somethings  wl 

he  calb  /,  and  which  he  considers  as  a  livings  actings  existi 

WHS  in  being  at  these  several  times;  and  has  had  a  continued 

ing^  to  the  present  time.     He  does  not  say,  "SiicA  an  idea  exi 

at  guch  a  time  ;  such  a  volition  ;  such  an  exercife^  or  action  ;'' 
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dovbttdly  the  best  and  most  perfect  displays  of  his  character.  When, 
therefore,  Intelligent  creatures  conceive  of  his  works,  as  they  real- 
ly are ;  they  conceive  of  Him,  the  author  of  them,  in  the  manner 
most  honourable  to  himself,  and  most  agreeable  to  his  pleasure. 
For  such  conceptions,  then,  he  undoubtedly  formed  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  they  exercise  their  faculty  of  understanding,  and  em- 
ploy their  powers  of  conceiving,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
constituted,  faithfully,  and  without  negligence ;  their  conceptions, 
It  ought  to  be  presumed,  will  be  right,  and  true,  so  far  as  they  ex- 
tend. Their  conceptions  may  be  very  few ;  but  they  will  not  be 
necessarily  erroneous.  They  may  mistake,  as  they  must  be  ign(^ 
rant,  with  re^rd  to  things  beyond  the  limits  of  their  capacity. 
But  their  origmal  mode  of  conceiving,  cannot  be  supposed  to  lead 
them  of  course  to  misconception.  If  the  contrary  be  true ;  then 
God  has,  by  the  constitution  of  their  minds,  led  them  necessarily 
to  misconceive  of  his  works  ;  and  to  regard  him  as  having  mad^ 
not  the  things  which  he  has  really  made,  but  totally  other  things; 
and  necessarily  to  conceive  of  him  in  a  totally  other  light,  tbn 
that  in  which  he  would  be  exhibited  by  the  real  works  of  his  hands* 
In  this  case,  thev  are  prevented  from  knowing  his  real  character 
bv  his  works;  the  only  medium,  through  which  it  can  be  known  at 
all  -,  and  are  led  to  form  a  false  character  of  him,  from  that  consti- 
tution, which  he  has  given  to  their  minds. 

This  argument  is  not  a  little  illustrated  by  the  natitre  of  Lan- 
guage. 

Language  was  originally  given  to  mankind  by  God,  as  the  me- 
dium of  communicating  their  thoughts  to  each  other.  It  is,  there- 
fore, unquestionably  a  just  and  true  medium  of  communication. 
This  is  further  proved  by  the  fact,  that  he  has  himself  used  it  to 
communicate  his  own  thoughts  to  mankind ;  and  used  it  in  exactly 
the  same  manner,  in  whicn  it  is  customarily  used  by  them.  But 
all  languages  are  formed  on  the  scheme  of  the  existence,  and 
agency,  of  real  beings,  called  men.  Such  beings,  particularly,  are 
denoted  in  all  languages  by  the  personal  pronouns.  Each  of  these 
expresses  a  being,  an  agent,  who  thinks,  and  acts ;  and  who  is  uni- 
formly spoken  of  as  a  thinking,  acting  being ;  the  subject  ofquali- 
ties  and  powers,  and  the  author  of  consequent  actions.  Every 
man  uses  language  in  this  manner.  In  the  same  manner,  God  uses 
the  language  of  men ;  and  not  only  speaks  of  himself ,  as  an  exist- 
ing, living  agent,  thinking  and  acting  in  such  and  such  manners ; 
but  of  men  also,  as  existing,  thinking,  and  acting,  as  really  as  him- 
self. To  this  scheme  every  part  of  language  is  so  conformed,  that 
no  man  can  possibly  discourse,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  conform  his  language  to  the  scheme,  which  1  am  op 

Eosing.  The  very  abettors  of  it  are  obliged,  in  spite  of  their  phi- 
►sophy,  to  speak  in  the  same  manner  with  that  of  other  men ;  and 
must  form  a  new  language,  if  they  would  discourse  in  a  manner 
accordant  with  their  philosophy. 
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Thai  lar^guage  is  truly  expressive  of  the  manaer,  in  which  I 
really  think,  cannot  be  questioned.  Men,  therefore,  unquesi 
ably  think,  and  ever  have  thought^  in  the  manner,  thus  clearlj 
hiblted  by  the  very  nature  of  their  language-  As  this  lang 
was  originally  communicated,  and  has  since  been  extensively  i 
by  God  himself;  it  is  rationally  concluded,  that  the  thoughts  i 
it  expresses  are  just  and  true. 

2d]y.  Aiirihjdts  cannot  ht  conceived  to  tihi  hidcptndently  of\ 
ttancis^  or  of  somtthing  in  which  they  inhere* 

No  man  conceivesj  that  extension^  solidity,  and  mobility^  mak 
what  he  caiis  matter  ^  but  all  men  regard  matter,  as  bcmg  ^ 
tended^  soHdj  moveable  something  y  which  something,  is  entire 
tinct  firora  these  attributes ;  and  is  the  subject,  in  which  thej 
inberent.     By  the  abettors  of  this  scheme  it  is  thought  to  be  i 
jectjon  against  the  existence  of  substance,  thai  we  cannot  cond 
^fUs  nature*     Let  them  try,  whether  they  can  form  a  concej 
df  an  idea,  possessing  an  independent  existence  j  of  consciousd 
without  a  being  to  be  conscious  j  of  an  exercise,  without  any 
exercised,  or  without  a  subject  of  that  exercise.     If  they  can 
distinct  conceptions,  of  this  kind,  they  must  undoubtedly  be 
notinced  to  possess  minds  of  a  very  peculiar  structure. 

3dty<   This  scheme  destroy s  personal  Identity* 

An  idea  is  a  mere  event ;  having  a  momentary  existence,  I 
then  perishing  for  ever.  Should  another  idea  afterwards  exist 
actly  resembhng  it  in  every  thing,  but  the  period  in  which  il  ea 
it  would  not;  and  could  not,  be  the  same ;  but  would  differ  f 
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Should  it  be  alleged,  ihdii  ptnonul  Idmtiltf  consists  in  Ccnseitmh 
ness  ;  ih^i  prestnt  or  future  ideas  wiaj^  it  attended  with  a  Consd&uS' 
ness  of  the  existence  of  those  which  are  past ;  and  that  thus  Idcatitj 
may  be  preserved :  I  answer^  that  Bishop  Berkelt^  has  demonstra- 
ted, and  any  man  of  reflection  may  easily  perceive  the  demoostrap 
tion,  that  personal  Identity  does  not^  and  cannot^  consist  in  con- 
sciousness. Consciousness,  instead  of  hting  personal  identity^  tt 
only  the  evidence  of  it ;  as  may  be  easily  and  unanswerably  proved 
But  no  evidence  can  exist  of  that  which  is  nou  As  in  the  case  sup 
posed,  therefore  J  there  is  no  such  identity  in  fact ;  no  evidence  of 
It  can  exist. 

4thly.  According  to  this  scheme,  it  follows,  that  there  is  nothings 
which  can  be  punished,  or  rewarded  by  God. 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  God  will  reward,  and  punish,  that, 
and  that  only,  which  is  the  subject  of  guilt ;  and,  acconfiog  both 
to  the  Scriptures  and  Common  Sense,  this  is  the  onl^  ec|uitable 
mode  of  administration.  But  the  guilt,  -or  the  virtue,  if  either  be 
imputable  to  a  mere  idea,  or  exercise,  is  imputable  only  to  thoie 
ideas,  and  exercises,  which  existed  at  the  time,  when  the  guilt,  or 
the  virtue,  existed.  But  these,  even  if  we  should  allow  them  to  be 
capable  of  punishment,  or  reward,  haVe  all  perished  before-  the 
day  of  trial,  and  can  never  exist  again.  That  part  of  the  chain  of 
ideas  and  exercises,  which  will  exist  at  the  judgment,  will  have  be- 
gun to  exist  after  the  day  of  probation  is  ended ;  and  cannot  be 
chargeable  with  guilt,  which  existed  before  themselves  existed. 
These  very  ideas,  also,  will  perish  before  the  punishment  will  be  be- 
gun ;  ana  will  not  be  the  ideas  actuallv  punished.  Qther  ideas^ 
not  even  then  in  existence,  but  which  will  have  begun  to  exist  after 
the  trial,  and  after  the  sentence,  will  be  the  things,  by  which  the 
punishment  will  be  experienced.  Thus  the  whole  of  what  is  in- 
tended by  trial,  reward^  and  punishment,  according  to  this  system, 
amounts  to  this  :  that  there  are  many  chains  of  ideas  and  exercises, 
successively  existing,  partly  during  a  period,  called  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, and  partly  ourmg  another  period,  called  a  state  of  reward. 
In  one  case,  the  beginning  of  a  chain  is  formed  of  virtuous  ideas 
and  exercises ;  and  the  end,  of  happy  ones  :  in^another,  the  iegm- 
ning  is  formed  of  sinful  ideas  and  exercises  ;  and  the  end,  of  mise^ 
able  ones.  1  presume  this  will  be  admitted,  to  be  a  strange  con- 
ception of  the  Creation  and  Providence  of  God. 

5thly.  According  to  this  scheme,  neither  guilt,  nor  virtue,  can 
exist. 

In  all  the  views,  which  have  been  formed  by  the  human  mind 
concerning  vice  and  virtue,  or  (if  this  is  saying  too  much)  in  those 
which  have  been  formed  by  common  sense,  it  lias  been  universally 
deemed  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  either,  that  a  naturd 
ability  to  choose  either  to  obey,  or  disobey,  the  law  of  God,  shovld 
precede,  or  accompany,  the  virtue,  or  the  vice  ^  and  that  the  o4e- 
dience,  or  disobedience,  should  not  be,  in  the  natural  sense,  necessary. 
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Accordingly^  a  finite  agent  has  been  supposed  to  exist,  pol 

of  waders  tail  ding  to  perceive,  and  abilky  to  choose,  that  whil 

good,  or  evil  -,  that  which  was  confonned,  or  not  conformcdl 

law,  under  which  he  was  placed.    Whenever  he  was  unpof 

ot  such  an  ability ;  it  has  been  rather  supposed,  that  he 

capable  of  cither  virtue  or  vice.     According  to  this  view  « 

mon  sense^  the  scheme  of  the  Scriptures  seems  every  wherj 

formed.     But  according  to  the  scheme,  which  I  am  opposinJ 

idea  and  exercise  in  the  chain,  is  produced  by  an  immediatl 

tive  act  of  God,  and  must,  h^  natural  necesnty^  be  what  it  isT 

let  me  ask,  can  it,  in  the  natural  seme  of  possibililyj  be  otlj 

than  it  is  ?    In  the  first  place,  an  idea  or  exercise,  itself  aJ 

hute,  can  never  be  the  subject  of  the  attribute  of  power ;  atl 

thereforcj  do  nothing  towards  rendering  itself  any  thing  f 

what  it  is-     Secondly,  it  is  notiin  existence,  to  prevent  itsel 

being  what  it  is,  untfl  it  actually  becomes  possessed  of  its  I 

character ;  and,  therefore,  could  not  on  this  account  have  pJ 

ed  the  existence  of  this  character-     And  thirdly,  it  is  made  [ 

is  by  Omnipoitnct^  which  nothing  can  resist,  or  oppose  ;  andJ 

fore,  is  what  it  is  by  the  most  perfect  natural  necessity.     ll 

manner  an  idea,  or  exercisCj  thus  created,  can  be  cuilty  for  | 

an  existenccj  and  cbaracterj  which  it  has  no  natural  power  to 

and  for  being  what  it  is  by  a  direct  act  of  creation,  I  con/til 

self  wholly  unable  to  comprehend.     It  ought  here  to  be 

bered,  that  all  preceding  volitions,  and  ideas ^  have  perishl 

tecedeotly  to  the  present  volition  or  idea;  and,  therefore! 

concede,  that  they  were  capable  of  influence,  while  they  el 

ihey  could  have  no  influence  on  tliat  which  is  present,  beef 

haa  not  begun  to  exist  until  after  they  had  perished.  ,  Eacl 

and  exercise  is,  on  the  contrary,  created  what  it  is,  indepen 

of  all  which  precede  it. 

Gthlyt   This  schtme,  annihilaits  the  influence  o/Moitve^, 
Motives  in  their  nature  are  addressed  to  beings,  supposecl 
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in  the  nature  of  things  it  were  possible,  that  the  influence  should 
extend  to  the  succeeding  one ;  yet,  since  he  creates  the  succeeding 
one  such  as  it  is,  it  is  plain,  that  on  this  account,  also,  no  such  in- 
fluence can  affect  it,  unless  in  direct  opposition  to  an  act  of  Omni- 
potence. Motives,  therefore,  can  have  no  possible  influence  on 
man,  according  to  this  scheme ;  and  yet  God  proposes  them  to 
man,  and  blames,  and  punishes  him  for  not  being  influenced  by 
them*    Can  this  be  supposed  of  the  Creator  ? 

7thly.  Mankind  receive  inwressions  from  each  other,  both  of 
thought  and  volition,  or  of  iaea  and  exercise :  but  ideas  and  exer- 
cises can  never  communicate  a  consciousness  of  their  existence  toamf 
thing. 

To  conmiunicate  is  an  act;  and  is  the  result  of  power.  But 
ideas  and  exercises,  which  are  themselves  mere  acts,  cannot  be  the 
subjects  of  powers,  and  become  tjjemselves  active.  That  other 
men  communicate  to  us  many  thoughts  and  volitions,  is  too  certain 
to  admit  either  of  doubt,  or  illustration.  The  communication  cer- 
tainly exists,  and  exists  continually.  Either,  then,  the  Idea,  which 
for  the  time  being  is  the  Soul,  the  Man,  communicates  the  apprehen- 
sion of  itself  to  another  Idea,  which  for  the  time  bein^  is  anotner  Soul : 
or  God  by  a  direct  act  of  his  power  conveys  this  apprehension. 
That  an  Idea,  a  thing,  merely  passive,  should  act  in  this  manner, 
or  any  manner,  is  plainly  impossible.  That  God  should  convey  to 
us  an  apprehension  of  an  Idea,  and  so  convey  it  as  to  give  us  inre- 
sistible  conviction  that  it  is  conveyed  to  us,  always,  by  a  fnite 
agent,  is,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  the  same  thing  as  merely,  and 
uniformly,  to  delude  us.  Certainly  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  God. 
Yet,  as  every  such  communication  is  unquestionably  an  act,  it  cer- 
tainly is  performed  by  an  agent.  An  Idea  ;  a  mere  attribute ;  is 
intuitively  not  an  agent,  but  an  effect  of  agency.  God  is  an  agent; 
but  he  cannot  delude  his  creatures. 

Further,  a  great  multitude  of  these  communications  are  fraught 
with  moral  turpitude  ;  are  lies,  slanders,  sophisms ;  are  full  of  ma- 
lignity, and  blasphemy  ;  are  direct,  and  designed,  temptations  lo 
sin.  Can  thepc  be  the  immediate  acts  of  Jehovah  ?  Is  it  possible, 
that,  where  such  is  the  act,  He  should  be  the  agent  ?  Can  we  at- 
tribute this  conduct  to  our  Creator,  and  feel  ourselves  to  be  guilt- 
less ?  I  will  leave  it,  therefore,  to  my  antagonists,  to  explain  how 
ideas  and  exercises  can  communicate  Knowledge  of  themselves,  to 
other  ideas  and  exercises ;  or  how  this  communication  can  be 
charged  to  God. 

8thly.  According  to  this  scheme,  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
perseverance  of  saints  is  false. 

According  to  this  scheme,  many  links  in  the  chain  of  ideas  and 
exercises  are,  as  they  plainly  must  be  acknowledged  to  be,  acts  of 
mere  disobedience  ;  and  are  therefore  absolutely,  and  only  sinful : 
while  others  in  the  same  chain,  are  considered  as  acts  of  mere  obe- 
dience ;  and  are  therefore  absolutely,  and  only,  virtuous  or  holy. 
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In  this  manner,  then,  such  men,  as  we  call  good  men,  or  Chri.^l 
are  ahernately  perfectly  holy,  and  perfectly  sinfuL     Sl  JqI 
his  first  epistle,  fifth  chapter^  and  eighteenth  verse,  says,  Wc  . 
that  Toho^ocvir  is  horn  of  God^  sinntth  not  ;  but  ht  that  is  htgutk 
God  J  ktepHh  Mmseifj  and  titat  jricked  one  touckeih  him  not! 
this  is  said  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  is  true.     But  in  what  scnsJ 
true  ?    Cftrtainly  not  in  the  absolute  sense,  thai  he  who  is  id 
God^  does  not  commit  any  sin :  for  the  same  aposlle  says,  chl 
U  8  J  ^^'*  ^a^y  that  we  kuve  no  siuy  tv€  dtceive  ourselves  ^  an 
indh  is  not  in  us.     In  this  sense  only,  then,  is  it  true,  viz,  ihi 
who  i^  bom  of  God^  does  not  become  ahsolutiii/  a  sinner*    Yet  i| 
case  supposed,  every  such  person  becomes  absoiutely  a  sif 
For  many  such  ideas  and  e^tercises  in  the  long  chain,  whicl 
tends  thmugh  life^  are  absolutely  sinful j  during  their  existence  I 
each  of  these,  dtiring  its  continuance,  is  the  many  for  the  timl 
ing.     For  according  to  this  scheme,  there  is,  during  each  sucf 
riod,  nothing  else  existing*  I 

Thus,  if  the  scheme  be  true,  man  in  his  best  estate  falls  I 
grace,  and  rises  to  it  again,  alternately  5  becomes  absolutd 
saint, and  absolutely  a  sinner;  is  perfectly  an  object  of  the  1 
abhorrence,  and  the  divine  complacency,  by  turns  j  in  thou^ 
and  millions  of  instances.  How  this  doctrine  is  to  be  recon 
with  die  declarations  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  subject,  I  shall  ] 
to  the  abettors  of  the  scheme  to  determine. 

9thly*   This  scheme  contradicts  intuitive  certaintif. 

So  for  as  I  know,  it  is  agreed  by  all  philosophers^  and,  if  the 
1,  would  Tbe  by  every  j 
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heart  of  man  answers  to  the  heart  (/man,  just  as  the  face  answeretk 
to  the  face  in  the  water;  I  am  wairantedto  conclude,  that  every 
Other  man,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  experiences  juat  such  views, 
as  I  experience  \  and  possesses  tne  same  evidence,  which  I  pos- 
sess* 

But  if  this  evidence  does  not  assure  me,  that  I  exist  as  an  a^t, 
an  active  cause,  originally  and  spontaneously  operating,  it  will,  I 
think,  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  assured,  that  there  is  any  such 
agent.  The  highest  evidence  of  causation,  or  efficiency ;  of  the 
necessity  of  a  cause  to  the  existence  of  an  effect,  of  the  jHroductioo 
of  beings,  and  changes  in  being,  as  effects,  and  theretore  of  the 
necessity  of  an  Original  cause,  to  account  for  the  existence  and 
government  of  all  things,  is  found  by  me  in  the  consciousness  of 
my  own  aeency.  The  certainty,  perceived  by  mere  mental  in- 
spection, that  the  changes  passing  in  my  own  mind  are  produced  bv 
my  own  active  power,  is  a  higher  certainty,  than  that,  with  vHiica 
I  perceive  any  other  changes  to  be  accomplished  by  any  other  ac- 
tive power.  All  other  certainty  of  the  production  of  such  changei 
is  presented  by  sensitive  experience,  or  derived  firom  reasoning, 
founded  on  this  experience.  But  it  is  clear,  that  sensitive  expe- 
rience furnishes  evidence,  of  a  kind  always  less  certain  and  indu- 
bitable, than  that,  which  is  seen  by  mental  inspection.  If,  then, 
we  cannot  rely  on  the  fact,  that  we  are  such  agents,  when  it  is  ex- 
hibited with  the  certainty  of  mental  inspection ;  we  shall  be  mudi 
less  warranted  to  rely  on  the  fact,  that  there  are  anv  other  such 
agents;  because  it  must  always  be  supported  by  evidence,  in  its 
own  nature  inferior,  and  in  a  less  degree  requiring,  or  warranting, 
our  assent.  The  ^^ission,  therefore,  of  this  scheme  will  direcdy, 
and  fundamentally,  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  the  evidence,  by  which 
we  prove  the  being  of  God. 

Besides,  if  loe  are  not  agents,  or  active  causes,  possessing  active 
powers,  by  which  we  can  originate  certain  changes  in  the  state  of 
things,  but  are  mere  chains  of  ideas  and  exercises,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  assign  a  reason,  why  God  is  not,  also,  a  mere  chain  of  ideas 
and  exercises.  Every  argument  against  the  existence  of  man,  as 
a  substance,  and  agent,  must,  I  think,  he  with  the  same  force 
against  the  fact,  that  God  is  a  substance,  and  an  agent.  On  die 
one  hand,  there  is  at  least  as  little  difficulty  in  supposing,  that  an 
Omnipotent  a^ent  may  create  a  finite  one,  as  that  such  an  agent 
can  be  self-existent ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  God  can  create  mite 
agents  and  substances,  as  that  he  can  create  chains  of  ideas  and 
exercises ;  mere  attributes,  existing  separately,  and  independently 
of  any  subject. 

The  Scriptures  every  where  exhibit  man  as  an  aeent,  such  as  1 
have  described.  St.  Paul^  speaking  of  himself,  and  his  fellow-apo»> 
ties,  says,  2  Corinthians  vi.  1,  We  then,  as  workers  together  with 
God^  beseech  you  also,  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace  of  Ood  m  vanu 
And  again,  1  Corinthians  iv.  15,  For  though  ye  have  ten  thousand 
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tngiructtrs  in  Christy  yit  have  ^e  not  man^  fathers :  for  tfi 
Jems  have  I  begotten  you  through  the  Gospel,     In  ihe  first  t 
passages,  the  Apostle  directly  assertSj  tfmi  he  and  his  comj 
are  workers  together  with  God  m  the  grcal  business  of  pre 
the  salvation  of  men  :  In  the  second,  that  he  has  been  an  a^ 
active  instrument,  that  is^  he  has  been  activcy  in  cmpmction  i 
Spirit  ofGod^  in  producing  the  regeneration  of  the  Corinthia 
he  spoke  this  by  the  inspiration  of  that  Spiritj  it  cannot  but  I 
and  true  in  that  sense,  in  which  it  naturally  strikes  the  mindi 
great  body  of  mankind ;  because  it  was  written  chiefly  foi 
and  because  they  could  understand  the  words  to  mean  nothij 
These  specimens  may  serve  as  examples  of  thousands  n 
which  the  same  thing  is  declared,  in  substance,  through 
Scriptures,     I  know  not,  that  there  is  any  particular  advan 
selecting  these  rather  than  any  others.     Every  page  of  the 
almost,  will  furnish  many,  as  expressive  of  the  same  thing,  a 
which  I  have  selected.     But  these  are  sufficient ;  and,  ilthi 
not  be  admitted,  I  presume  no  others  will  be,    !f  the  Apostl 
workers  together  with  God  ^  then  they  were  not  merely  [ 
If  St.  Paul  really  begat  the  Corinthian  Christians^  in  the  s 
sense  ;  then  he  was  not  merely  passive.     He  was  not  me 
effect;  but,  while  he  was  formed  bv  Creative  power,  and 
this  sense  an  efiect  of  that  power;  he  was  also  formed  an  a 
cause,  possessed  in  its  own  nature  of  active  power,  cap 
spontaneous  exertion ;  of  volitions  which  were  its  own  ;  and 
tivity,  by  which  it  could  commence  motions  and  actions  i 
and  changes  of  many  kinds  in  other  hcini:,f.s. 
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one  soul,  there  are  in  each  chain  as  many,  as  there  arc  ideas  and 
exercises  in  that  chain  t  that  is,  millions  hterally  innmnerablc.  If 
this  scheme  can  be  seriously  adopted,  rationally  understood,  and 
satisfactorily  realized,  by  any  man ;  it  must  be  done  in  a  manner, 
which  I  confess  myself  unable  to  comprehend,  and  by  a  mind, 
possessed  of  views  and  reasonings,  to  which  I  can  make  no  pre- 
tension* 


SERMON  XXV* 
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1  noflU  I*  31  ^SVhdh^i  tftcrefertf  yc  tai^  or  drink ^  or  tehatnevtr  ye  i(ff 

the  glory  ef  God. 

In  the  throe  last  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Cnail 
Jfature  of  Man*  The  next  subject,  naturally  offered  to  ou 
W  a  system  of  Theology,  is  The  Endy  for  which  man  was 
iSy  this  I  mean  the  principal  purpose^  which  he  is  ^tted  io  u 
the  things  which  God  had  principalis/  in  view  in  bringing  M^ 
exisUnce* 

The  importance  of  this  subject  can  need  verj'  little  ilJusti 
The  question,  For  what  end  was  I  made  /  or  what  end  are  mj^ 
tnce  and  faculties  designtd  to  answer^  is  instinctively  reiili 
every  sober  man  to  import  all,  that  is  of  any  real  moment  l^ 
self. 

In  the  test,  we  are  required  to  do  whatsoever  we  do  to  the 
cf  Godn  This  precept  I  consider  as  disclosing  to  us  the  liw 
lot  which  we  were  made.  In  examining  it,  I  shall  atte; 
show, 

L    What  it  fs  to  giorifi/  Got! 
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that  these  may  be  disclosed  by  one  Intelligent  creature  to  another, 
it  is  plainly  necessary,  that  he  should  first  know  them,  or  under- 
stand what  they  are :  this  knowledge  being  the  basis,  on  which  all 
other  regard  to  them  must  be  founded.  Without  this  knowledge, 
mankind  might  indeed  glorify  God,  as  he  is  glorified  by  the  mute, 
passive^  incogitative  works  or  his  hands  ;  sucn  as  earth,  plants,  and 
trees  ;  that  is,  by  being  displays  df  his  power  and  skill  to  conscious 
beings  ;  but  they  cannot  in  this  manner  glorify  him,  as  Intelligent 
beings. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  knowing  God,  so  as  to  glorify  him,  de- 
notes,  that  we  have  just  conceptions  of  his  character,  ana  not  those 
which  are  false  and  imaginary.  All  the  imaginary  views,  which  we 
form  of  God,  are  views,  not  of  the  real  God,  but  of  a  God  fashioned 
by  our  own  minds*  In  every  erroneous  conception,  which  we 
form  of  the  Creator,  we  may  be  said,  with  a  small  alteration  of  the 
language  of  Scripture,  to  change  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God 
into  an  imagemad^by  corruptible  man^  and  an  unage,  also,  usually 
made  like  unto  him^  always  debasing  the  character  of  Jehovah, 
and  robbing  it  of  its  real  and  infinite  perfection. 

The  knowledge  of  God  is  gained  wholly,  either  fix)m  his  Works, 
or  from  his  Word.  To  himself  only  is  he  known  in  the  abstract.  V 
In  creation  and  providence,  however,  and  especially  in  the  Bible, 
his  intelligent  creatures  can  behold,  as  in  a  glass,  the  gloru  of  the 
Lord.  This  knowledge  we  acauire  just  so  for,  as  we  understand 
the  true  nature  of  his  works,  ana  the  true,  meaning  of  his  word ;  and 
no  farther.  Erroneous  schemes  of  Philosophy,  and  &lse  systems  of 
Divinity,  contain  and  convey,  so  far  as  they  are  erroneous,  no  know- 
ledge of  God  at  all;  and  can  never,  by  themselves,  be  the  means  of 
glorifying  him.  Therefore  they  can  never  become  of  any  real 
value  to  us.  As  this  knowledge  can  be  gained  only  by  study ;  so, 
if  we  love  to  glorify  God,  we  shall  devote  ourselves,  as  much  as 
may  be,  to  the  study  both  of  his  works  and  of  his  word. 

2dly.  To  think  of  him  in  a  manner,  suited  to  his  character. 

The  perfections  of  God  are  inunensely  creat,  glorious,  and  won- 
derful ;  and  justly  claim,  to  be  thought  of  by  us  in  a  manner,  cor- 
responding with  their  exalted  nature.  They  claim,  particularly,  to 
be  thought  of  bv  us  fi^quently,  daily  many  times  a  day,  and  in  a 
sense  alway.  ]S[othing  else  deserves  in  any  measure  so  great  a 
share  of  our  thoughts:  nothing  else,  therefore,  should  m  any 
measure  engross  them  to  so  ^at  a  degree.  God  is  infinitely  great- 
er, wiser,  and  better,  than  his  creatures ;  and  justly  demands,  that 
we  should  devote  ourselves  to  him,  in  a  preference  to  them,  which 
IS  proportioned  to  his  character.  It  is  one  charge  against  the  wick- 
ed, and  one  part  of  their  wickedness,  diat  God  is  not  in  all  their 
thoughts.  It  IS  one  attribute  of  good  beings,  who  voluntarily  glorify 
him,  that  God  is  in  all  their  thoughts.  If  we  would  belong  to  the 
number  of  such  beings ;  he  must  be  in  all  our  thoughts ;  that  is,  we 
must  think  of  him,  in  a  sense,  unceasingly. 


■ 
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To  ihia  end  it  is  necessary,  that  we  think  of  him  wiUlngty,  or 
pleasure ;  that  we  find  him  in  all  his  works,  both  of  Creation 
!*rovideace  ;  that  we  regard  him  as  the  original  and  universj^l  /Vg 
as  present,  acting,  and  visible,  in  every  thing,  which  is  grciri 
good ;  as  particuWly  visible  in  the  things j  with  which  we  arc  i 
vcrsant  in  our  own  personal  afflictions,  and  blessings,  in  the  si 
our  friends  J  and  in  those  of  our  country  \  in  his  dispensations  U 
chmxih,  and  in  his  government  of  the  world.     As  these  thing^ 
chiefly  explained  to  us  in  the  Scriptures;  so  we  should  especi 
think  of  God^  as  his  character  is  there  unfolded ;  and  labour  |} 
iiarly  to  find  him  there. 

To  the  same  end  it  is  still  more  necessary,  that  wc  think  of 
justly  I  that  is,  that  our  thoughts  of  him  be  noble  and  exal 
suited,  so  far  as  our  capacities  will  allow,  to  the  great  and  won 
ful  characterj  which  he  has  discovered  of  himselfin  his  works, 
in  his  word. 

3dly,   To  love  him*                                    ^ 

God  is  infinitely  the  greatest  and  most  excellent  of  all  beirigs, 
order  to  elorify  him,  it  is  necessary,  that  we  not  only  discern, 
also  reUsn,  this  character 5  that  we  wish  w^ell  to  ine  furtliera 
and  completion  of  his  designs,  and  rejoice  in  the  perfect  happin 
which  he  enjoys  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  excellence 
the  accomplishment  of  his  pleasure,  with  supreme  benevoienci 
him ;  that  we  delight  in  the  beauty,  loveliness,  and  glory,  of 
character,  with  supreme  complacency^  and  that  we  feel  the  boriij 
bestowed  on  us  and  ours,  with  supreme  graittude*     Love^  in 
general  sense,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  the  exercises  of  ptJ 
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acts  of  worship,  public  and  private,  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures ; 
toAvards  our  fellow  creatures,  in  the  several  duties  of  patriotism, 
kindness,  truth,  forgiveness,  and  charity ;  and  towards  ourselves  in 
the  duties  of  diligence,  meekness,  humility,  temperance,  and  gen- 
eral self-denial.  In  these  things,  at  large,  we  are  especially  em- 
ployed as  active  beings ;  and  glorify  God,  both  by  conforming  our 
conduct  to  his  character  and  pleasure,  and  by  exhibiting  this  con- 
formity to  the  view  of  our  fellow  men. 
5thly.  To  enjoy  him. 

To  enjoy  God,  is  to  take  pleasure  in  his  character.    This  charac- 
ter  is  one,  unchangeable,  and  perfect ;  yet  it  is  formed  of  perfec- 
tion endlessly  diversified.     On  the  one  nand,  it  is  infinitely  great; 
on  the  other,  it  is  infinitely  beautiful.     It  involves,  also,  all  the 
varieties  of  neatness  and  beauty.      Innumerable  displays  and  di- 
versities of  Doth  greatness  and  beauty,  are  made  to  us  in  those 
parts  of  Creation  and  Providence,  with  which  we  are  acquainted; 
of  greatness  and  beauty  both  natural  and  moral,  of  matter  and  of 
mind.    All  these  are  merely  diversified  images  of  beauty  and  great* 
ness.  originally  existing  in  the  divine  Mind ;  feeble  reflections  of 
the  oeams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.      Moral  greatness  and 
moral  beauty  are  especially  that,  which  is  called  the  image  of  Gad 
in  the  Scriptures ;  that,  in  which  man  was  originally  created ;  that, 
to  which  he  is  restored  by  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Spirit 
of  Grace;  that,  in  which  God  himself  especially  delights ;  and  Uiat, 
which,    therefore,  ought  to  be  especially  relished  by  us.      The 
^eatness  of  God  is  properly  the  object  of  reverence  and  admira- 
tion :  the  beauty  of  his  character  is  properly  the  object  of  love : 
names,  which  in  difierent  modes  are  expressive  only  of  pleasure, 
or  delight,  existing  in  difierent  forms.     This  delight  is  spontane- 
ously experienced  by  all  Intelligent  beings,  who  are  disposed  to 
florify  their  Maker.     All  these  find  their  happiness  ultimately  in 
tm;  and,  whether  that  happiness  is  gainea  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  character,  or  found  in  his  works  and  dispensations; 
whether  it  springs  up  in  peace  and  self-approbation,  or  in  the  re- 
ciprocated benevolence  of  our  fellow -creatures ;  whether  it  is  fur- 
nished by  present  enjoyment,  or  is  anticipated  in  the  delightfiil 
foretaste  of  hope  ;  it  is  all  finally  referred  to  him  alone,  as  its  sole 
Author.     By  every  such  mind  he  is  regarded  as  the  foyntain  oj 
living  waters,  whence  flows  every  stream  of  pleasure  to  the  un- 
numbered creatures,  which  he  has  made. 

I  have  considered  the  enjoyment  of  God,  as  one  of  the  means  of 
glorifying  him,  under  a  distinct  head,  because  it  is  usually  consid- 
ered as  a  separate  exercise  of  the  mind ;  and  not  because  I  do 
not  suppose  it  to  be  in  a  great  measure  included  under  the  former 
heads.  Our  enjoyment  is  really  and  chiefly  found  in  the  exercises 
already  specified ;  and,  whenever  we  are  the  subjects  of  those  ex- 
ercises, we  are  also  the  subjects  of  corresponding  enjoyment. 
Even  in  this  world,  sqch  enjoyment  is  experienced,  m  no  small 
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degree,  by  good- men.  In  the  future  world,  it  will  fill  the  minds  ot 
all  glorified  beings.  There  they  will  behold  their  Maker  fcu:e  to 
facty  and  knowy  m  some  measure,  as  they  also  are  known.  Here 
they  taste,  and  see^  that  the  Lord  is  good  j  here  they  rejoice  in  the 
Lord  J  and  joy  in  the  God  of  their  salvation.  There  they  will  find 
fulness  of  joy,  and  pleasures  for  ever  more  /  and  there,  God  will  be 
all  in  all. 

That  in  all  these  ways  God  is  glorified,  hardly  needs  illustration. 
When  we  study  to  know  God,  we  show,*  that  he  is,  in  our  view, 
deserving  of  being  thus  studied  and  known.  When  we  entertain 
high  and  noble  thoughts  of  his  character,  we  declare,  in  the  most 
direct  manner,  that  his  perfections  are  sufficiently  ^eat  and  glo- 
rious to  claim  such  thougnts  of  us.  When  we  love  him,  we  show, 
in  the  most  decisive  manner,  that  he  is  lovely.  When  we  serve 
him,  we  acknowledge,  in  the  strong  language  of  practice,  that  he  is 
a  sovereign,  who  ought  to  be  served,  and  served  voluntarily. 
When  we  enjoy  him,  we  prove,  that  in  our  view,  he  is  an  object, 
great  and  good,  beautiful  and  desirable.  When  we  exercise  our- 
selves in  all  these  ways  with  supreme  devotion  of  hearty  and  make 
God  the  object  of  a  regard,  which  admits  of  no  comparison  with 
any  other,  we  testify,  that  he  is  greater,  better,  and  more  desira* 
ble,  than  all  things ;  a  Being,  to  whom  none  can  be  equal,  none 
can  be  second. 

II.  To  glorify  God  is  constituted  by  him,  the  chief  end  of  Mm. 
This  truth  is  easily  evinced  in  two  ways. 

1st.  God  has,  in  the  Scriptures,  enjoined  this  conduct  as  the  only 
duty  of  Man. 

Whatever  God  designed  as  the  great  end  of  the  creation  of  man, 
he  himself  perfectly  knew,  unquestionably  chose,  and  has  cei:- 
tainly  enjoined  on  man,  if  he  has  enjoined  any  thing.  But  this  he 
has  enjomed,  and  this^s  all  which  he  has  enjoined.  This,  at  the 
same  time,  he  has  required  with  the  promise  of  eternal  life  to  obe 
dience,  and  the  threatening  of  eternal  death  to  disobedience :  both 
showing  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  he  esteemed  this  End  of 
suflBcient  importance  to  be  secured,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  al- 
lurement of  an  infinite  reward  ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  terror  of 
an  infinite  punishment.  From  this  it  appears,  that  he  regarded 
the  end  as  of  infinite  value ;  and  that,  since  he  has  commanded 
nothing  else,  he  esteemed  nothing  else  as  being  comparatively  of 
any  value. 

2dly.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  evident,  that  this  is  the 
highest  and  noblest  end,  which  man  can  accomplish. 

As  this  position  will  be  rendered  clearly  certain  by  the  consider- 
ations, suggested  under  the  following  head ;  I  shall  only  observe 
here,  that,  admitting  it  to  be  true,  the  consequence  follows  in  a 
manner,  which  allows  of  no  debate. 

III.  /  shall  now  attempt  to  exhibit  the  propriety  of  this  divine  con- 
stitution. 
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This,  I  think,  will  plainly  appear,  from  the  folloiring  observa- 
tions. 

1st.  When  God  created  the  Universe j  ht  created  itj  that  tie  might 
glorify  himself. 

That  this  was  the  end  of  all  the  works  of  God,  has,  it  is  appre- 
hended, been  made  sufficiently  evident  in  a  former  discourse ;  and 
will,  therefore,  need  no  illustration  at  the  present  time.  It  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  no  addition  to  the  inherent  glory,  or  ex- 
cellence, of  the  Creator,  was  possible;  or  is  in  this  assertion  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  possible.  This,  therefore,  was  not,  and  could 
not  be,  a  part  of  the  end,  which  he  proposed  in  this  great  work. 
But  his  glory  could  be  manifested ;  and  tne  manifestation  of  it  is 
what,  both  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  all  soimd  theoloeical  discourses, 
is  intended  by  the  glorification  of  God.  To  show  his  own  charao* 
ter,  to  unfold  his  power,  knowledge,  and  goodness,  to  creatures 
capable  of  understanding  them,  was  the  supreme  object,  which  he 
had  in  view,  in  the  production  of  ^11  beings,  and  all  events. 

St»  John  declares,  that  God  is  love.  In  other  words,  benevo- 
lence is  the  sum  of  his  moral  character,  and  the  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinguishing glory  of  his  nature.  This  is  that,  which  he  himself 
esteems  his  glory ;  that,  for  which  he  chiefly  valuer  himself;  that, 
which  is  the  prime  object  of  his  own  complacency.  This  perfec- 
tion, then,  he  intended  especially  to  manifest  ta  his  Intelligent 
Creation. 

It  is  the  essence  of  benevolence  to  love,  and  to  produce,  hap- 
piness ;  and,  of  infinite  benevolence,  to  love,  and  to  produce,  iih 
nnite  happiness.  As,  therefore,  benevolence  is  the  moving  prin- 
ciple in  tne  divine  Mind,  whence  all  its  operations  spring,  and  to' 
which  they  are  all  conformed ;  it  is  evident,  that,  with  knowledge 
sufficient  to  contrive,  and  power  sufficient  to  execute,  whatever  it 
dictates,  co-existing  in  the  same  Mind,  all  its  dictates  will  oK 
course  be  accomplished.  The  good,  therefore,  in  which  infinite 
benevolence  delights,  was  originally  chosen,  has  been  actually 
begun,  is  uninterruptedly  pursued,  and  will  be  absolutely  com- 
pleted. 

2dly.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  endj  he  has  created  tnntime- 
rable  Creatures,  capable  of  voluntarily  co-operating  with  him-in  this 
great  design. 

Angels  and  men,  and  probablv  many  other  beines,  are  formed 
in  the  image  of  God ;  and,  like  him,  are  possessed  of  the  three 
great  powers  of  understanding,  will,  and  motivity.  They  are, 
.  therefore,  capable,  not  only  of  being  passive  subjects,  on  which 
the  glory  of  God  can  be  displayed,  ana  discerned ;  but  of  beins 
also  Agents,  by  whom  his  glonr  may  be  perceived,  loved,  enjoyed 
and  voluntarily  promoted.  The  end,'  therefore,  for  which  these 
beings  were  maae,  though  generally  the  same  with  that  for  which 
inferior  creatures  were  created,  is  essentially  different,  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished  by  them.     Inferior  creatures, 
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Euch  as  exist  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  j 
means  of  the  glory  of  God,  merely  as  it  ts  displayed  in  their 
lure,  structure,  and  uses ;  while  they,  at  the  same  time^  are 
fectly  unconseious  of  being  such  means,   and  perfectly  innr 
towaitis  promoting  It;  contributing  to  it  merely  as  passive  lilcl 

{'tist  as  a  watch  is  a  medium  of  displaying  the  skill  of  the  maf 
ntclligent  beings,  on  the  other  hantl,  being  possessed  of  acl 
powers,  are  not  only  such  displays  of  the  divine  glory  in  theirl 
lure  and  structure :  but  are  able,  also,  to  discern,  so  far  as  tl 
powers  extend,  the  desirableness  of  the  divine  glory,  to  chooJ 
as  the  supreme  object  of  all  their  designs  and  effortSj  and  to  coij 
crate  to  tne  promotion  of  it^  all  their  labours,  throughout  eicn 
Such  creatures,  are  of  course  capable  of  glorifying  God  in  a  tl 
fold  manner ;  viz,  by  the  elevated  and  important  endowiuentsj 
which  they  are  possessed,  and  in  the  voluntary  exertion  of 
active  powers  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  end. 
they  are  far  more  noble,  exalted,  and  estimable,  in  the  eye  of  ( 
than  any  other  creatures. 

3dly<  God  onli/  can  direct  all  things  to  the  accomplishment  of  I 
iUustriaus  end* 

That  there  is  a  possible  good,  capable  of  involving  all,  wli 
upon  the  whole  is  good  and  desirable  ^  that  immensity  furnis 
sufficient  room,  and  eternity  a  sufficient  duration,  for  its  accJ 
nlishment  5  that  God  in  his  Omniscience  comprehends  this  systl 
by  his  Omnipotence  is  able,  and  by  his  Goodness,  or  BenevolctT 
is  disposed,  to  bring  it  into  existence  i  and  that  consequently  | 
lias  be^n,  and  wdl  accomplish  it:  are,  unless  I  am  de 
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How  evident  is  it  then,  that  the  management  of  the  whole  system 
demands  his  constant  oversight,  and  control. 

At  the  same  time,  his  Pgwer^  as  every  man  will  readily  acknow- 
ledge, is  at  least  equally  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  hand, 
which  has  ever  rolled  through  the  Universe  the  worlds  of  which  it 
is  composed,  must  still  continue  to  roll  them.  The  power,  bj 
which  seasons  revolve ;  days  and  nights  return ;  light,  and  wanntb^ 
and  rains  descend ;  veectation  springs ;  animal  andrational  enei^ 
is  quickened;  the  sunshine  of  Intelligence,  and  the  flame  of  Virtue, 
are  lighted  up ;  by  which  the  wheels  of  the  universe  were  set  io 
motion ;  and  the  regions  of  immensity  and  eternity  peopled  with 
being ;  must  Still  continue  its  unremitted  exertions,  or  me  whole 
system  would  dissolve,  and  crumble  into  ruin. 

Nor  is  the  divine  Benevolence  less  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
same  end.  No  finite  good-will  is  sufficiently  vast,  sufficiently  inva- 
riable, so  superior  to  prejudice  and  provocation,  so  unassaihble 
by  temptation,  so  incapable  of  weariness,  so  unsusceptible  of  decay, 
as  to  be  safely  trusted  with  the  ultimate  conduct  of  so  numerous, 
vaiying,  and  important  interests. ' 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  unless  God  devise,  direct,  and  control, 
or,  in  a  single  word,  manage  with  his  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, the  vast  machine  of  ue  universe ;  the  great  and  divine  pm^ 
pose,  for  which  it  was  formed,  can  never  be  accomplished.  This 
immense  good,  therefore,  infinitely  desirable  to  the  eye  of  wisdom ' 
and  goodness,  and  involving  in  itself  all  that  is  desirable,  inust 
otherwise  fail  of  course ;  and  nothing  be  left  in  its  place,  but  deso- 
lation, and  ruin. 

4thly.  Unless  Intelligent  beings  voluntarily  co-operate  zoitk  God 
in  promoting  this  great  endy  it  can  never  be  accomplished. 

This  truth  is  easily  evinced.  God  has  assigned  to  Intelligent 
beings  their  voluntarv  co-operation  with  him,  as  a  part,  and  a  pri- 
mary part,  of  the  ena  itself.  There  is  in  such  beines  no  other  vi^ 
tue,  beside  this  voluntary  co-operation.  But  the  virtue  of  Intelli- 
gent creatures  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  far  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  end  of  Creation  and  Providence ;  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  divine  glory ;  and  the  chief  object  of  the  divine  com- 
placency in  created  existence.  At  the  same  time,  it  is,  under  God, 
the  supreme  and  indispensable  source  of  all  that  happiness,  which 
they  were  intended  to  enjoy  throughout  eternity.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  unless  Intelligent  creatures  thus  co-operate  with 
their  Creator ;  the  end  of  their  existence,  and  that  of  all  things, 
can  never  be  accomplished. 

It  may,  perhaps,  oe  objected  here,  that  this  doctrine  makes  God 
dependent  on  his  creatures  for  the  execution  of  his  pleasure.  This 
objection  has,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  extensively  deceived  and  mis* 

f  aided  Christians ;  and  among  them,  not  a  small  number  of  diidnes. 
have  heretofore  obviated  it  on  a  different  occasion ;  but  it  may  be 
useful  to  consider  it  again. 
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7%«  Ind^endence  of  God  does  not  at  all  consist  in  the  fad j  that 
creatures  are  unnecessary  to  his  purposes^  for  by  making  thSem,  he 
has  shown  us,  that  they  were  thus  necessary;  nor  in  the  fact^  that 
his  happiness  would  have  been  equally  perfect,  if  he  had  never  begun 
the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence  ;  for  the  Scriptures  inform 
us,  that  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  all  his  works.  But,  if  he  had  form- 
ed no  works,  this  part  of  his  joy  would  have  had  no  existence : 
and  therefore  his  happiness  would  have  been  just  so  far  incomplete. 
The  independence,  of  God  consists  in  his  absolute  sufficiency  for 
the  accomplishment  of  all  his  purposes  ;  and  in  the  absolute  certain-- 
ij/j  which  that  sufficiency  furnishes,  that  all  his  purposes  will  be  ac- 
complished. So  long  as  these  remain,  he  cannot  but  be  absolutely 
Independent.  The  necessity  of  the  existence^  and  voluntary  co- 
operation, of  Intelligent  creatures  to  the  purposes  of  God,  affects 
not,  therefore,  his  independence,  in  any  manner  whatever.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  part,  and  a  mo§t  important  part,  of  those  very  works 
of  God,  which  he  has  chosen  and  brought  into  existence,  in  which 
he  rejoices,  and  will  for  ever  rejoice. 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that  many  Intelligent  beings  do  not 
thus  co-operate  with  their  Maker  ^  and  that,  therefore,  he  will,  thus 
fary  be  disappointed,  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs.  If  this 
should  be  seriously  said,  I  would  refer  the  objector,  for  an  answer, 
to  the  case  of  Josephs  brethren,  together  with  his  comment  upon 
their  conduct :  Ye  meant  it  for  evtl ;  but  God  meant  it  for  good. 
From  this  case,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Assyrian  Monarch,  as  ex- 
plained'  by  God  himself,  Isaiah  X.  5,  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
Chapter,  and  from  many  others,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  the  ob-. 
jector  may  learn,,  that  evil  beings  by  their  disobedience  as  truly 
accoinplish  the  divine  purposes,  as  good  beings  by  their  obedi- 
ence ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  opposition,  he  will  bring 
good  out  of  the  evil  which  they  design  ;  that  still  his  counsel  will 
stand,  and  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure.  But  his  pleasure  would  not 
be  done,  and  his  glory  would  not  be  displayed,  in  the  same  per- 
fect manner,  if  no  Intelligent  creatures  were  to  obey  him  by  volun- 
tarily co-operating  with  him  in  his  designs.  In  this  case,  the  whole 
face  of  the  universe  would  be  changed,  and  a  new,  gloomy,  and 
distressing  aspect  be  spread  over  the  system  of  Creation  and  Pro-* 
vidence. 

5thly.  Intelligent  creatures  cannot  thus  co-operate  with  the  designs 
ofGoa,  but  by  conforming  to  his  direction. 

The  coincidence  of  the  heart  with  the  general  purpose  of  God, 
is  undoubtedly  the  prime  constituent  of  their  obedience,  or  co-ope- 
ration. But  this  is  far  from  being  all,  that  is  necessary.  As  none, 
but  God,  can  know,  or  direct,  the  things  which  are  to  be  done ;  so 
it  is  evident,  that  his  Intelligent  creatures,  in  order  to  the  promo- 
tion of  his  designs,  mi^st  coincide  with  his  directions.  It  has  been 
already  observed,  that  they  cannot  direct  themselves ;  and  that  he 
alone  can  direct  them.    As  every  part  of  his  designs  is  necessary 
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to  their  perfection;  so  it  is  plain,  that  A«,  who  alone  knows  what  is 
necessary,  should  universally  direct  the  conduct  of  them,  who  do 
not.  All  their  thoughts,  desires,  designs,  and  labours,  must,  there- 
fore, be  euided  by  him  ;  and  with  an  impUcit  confidence  in  his  wis- 
dom and  rectitude,  be  entirely  conformed  to  whatever  he  pre- 
scribes. To  his  direction,  the  heart  must  implicitly  conform  itsd^ 
as  well  as  to  his  general  will;  and  be  disposed  not  only  to  glori^ 
him,  but  also  to  glorify  him  in  exacdy  that  manner,  which  he  is 
pleased  to  point  out.  Unless  this  manner  be  pursued ;  the  object 
Itself  must  eventually  fail  of  its  perfect  accomplishment. 

Gthly.  In  such  a  conformity  of  heart,  and  of  effort,  consists  all 
the  worth,  and  all  the  happiness  of  Rational  creatures. 

God  is  the  source,  and  sum,  of  all  good,  both  moral  and  natural 
To  know  and  love  him,  is  to  know  and  love,  in  a  sense,  all  that  is 
excellent,  great,  and  lovely.  To  serve  him,  is  to  do  all  that  is 
amiable  or  desirable,  all  that  is  good  or  honourable,  all  that  is 
pleasing  to  God  or  profitable  to  his  rational  creatures.  True 
nappiness,  and  true  worth,  are  attained  in  the  same  manner,  and 
by  the  same  conduct.  It  is  more  blessed,  says  our  Saviour,  tognt^ 
than  to  receive.  It  is  not  merely  more  amply  rewarded  by  God, 
but  more  happy  in  itself;  necessarily,  and  in  the  nature  of  thios, 
more  happy.  In  other  words,  to  do  good  is  a  more  happy  conoid 
tion  of  being,  than  to  receive  good.  But  all  worth  consists  in  do- 
ing good,  and  in  the  disposition  by  which  it  is  done.  In  this  course 
of  conduct,  therefore,  both  happiness  and  worth  are  found  with  the 
highest  certainty,  and  in  the  greatest  degree ;  or,  in  better  lan- 
guage, both  arc  found  here  only.  But  doing  good  and  glorifying 
Goo,  are  convertible  phrases ;  denoting  exacdy  the  same  thing, 
with  one  trifling  exception :  viz.  that  the  former  is  sometimes  uswi 
in  a  sense  less  extensive,  than  that  which  is  commonly  attached 
to  the  latter. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  in  glorifying  God,  the  mind  is 
engrossed  by  an  object,  which  knows  no  limit,  and  in  which,  there- 
fore, its  efforts  may  be  for  ever  repeated,  enlarged,  and  exalted. 
No  law,  nor  consideration,  demands,  that  it  shomd  limit  its  views, 
desires,  or  labours.  Excess,  here,  is  impossible.  Approved  at 
way  by  itself,  and  by  its  Maker,  the  more,  the  greater  its  efibrts 
are,  it  sees  no  bound  set  to  them,  except  by  its  capacity. 

Beyond  this,  as  doing  good  is  the  entire  employment  of  every 
rational  being,  whose  heart,  and  labours,  are  thus  conformed  to  the 
pleasure  of  his  Maker,  the  good,  actxmlly  done,  cannot  fail,  in  the 
progress  of  the  system,  of  becoming  immensely  great.  Where  the 
joint  labours  of  any  society  are  directed  solely  to  the  purpose  of 
producing  happiness,  these  labours,  if  wisely  directed,  must  of 
course  furnish  happiness,  proportioned  to  their  extent,  energy,  and 
duration.  In  the  divine  kingaom,  a  society,  greater  than  the  numaa 
mind  can  estimate,  all  the  members  of  which  direct  their  labours 
by  the  unerring  wisdom  of  God,  contributing  its  united  efforts 
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tbroughout  eternity  to  the  mere  production  of  happiness. 
fectuale  this  glorious  object  in  a  degree j  transcending  the  < 
liension  of  every  mind,  except  the  Omniscient.     These  ( 
is  to  be  remembered,  are  all  made  in  circumstances  the 
spi clous,  and  with  provision  the  most  ample,  for  the  greal 
effectuating  happiness*    Happiness  is  the  end  of  the  tohoh  \ 
Tbe  circumstances,  and  the  means,  by  which  it  is  to  be  prJ 
urere  devised  by  the  Omniscience  of  God  5  and  are  beltel 
lo  the  end,  than  any  other,  which  Omniscience  could  devisi 

At  the  same  time,  this  good  is  enjoy td  in  a  manner  wh 
Har.  The  excellent  and  disinterested  spirit,  which  is  Lh 
ployed  in  promoting  the  design  of  God,  in  the  formation  of  I 
verse ;  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory  in  the  accomplil 
of  the  supreme  good  of  his  creatures-,  rejoices  of  necessitl 
the  happmess  which  is  produced  in  other  individuals^  as  in  if 
and  in  that  of  the  vast  whole,  with  an  ecstasy  supereminent,  I 
capable  of  limitation*  Thus  both  the  spirit,  which  produci 
the  spirit  which  enjoys,  contribute,  each  in  its  own  way, 
cventuation  of  more  happiness,  than  can  be  originated  I 
other  cause,  or  enjoyed  in  any  other  manner, 

n^li  (At  J,  him  ever ^  is  only  the  onfj  combined,  immense,  ana 
tffect  oj^  infinite  wisdom^  power,  and  goodness,     God  is  the 
and  glorious  cause  of  alL    To  him,  therefore,  the  eye  instir 
looks,  as  the  ocean,  whence  all  these  innumerable,  and  peij 
streams  of  enjoyment  flow,  and  into  which  they  return- 
began,  and  will  for  ever  continue,  this  amazing  work  j  and 
seen,  daily^  and  more  and  more  clearly,  unifonnly,  anddivir 
every  thing,  which  takes  place,  both  within  and  without  th^ 
Oftkt  increase  of  His  government  and  their  peace  ^  of 
dour  and  beneficence  of  his  administrations,  of  the  activity  ^ 
efforts,  and  the  intenseness  of  their  enjoyment;  there  ts^ii 
end*     More  and  more  beautiful  and  lovely  in  his  sight,  mc 
more  approximating  towards  his  sublime  peifection,he  will 
them  with  supreme  and  eternal  complacency ;  will  look 
unclouded  smile  on  the  i  I  Ins  Irion  s  work,  ^vfiich  he  has  ma 
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w£re  the  gratification  of  pride,  the  establishment  of  apathy,  the 
acquisition  of  power,  wealth,  and  fame,  and  the  enjoyment  of  ani- 
mal pleasure.  All  these,  except  the  second,  are  tne  ends,  pro- 
posed also  by  modem  Infidelity.  By  all  except  the  last,  they  la* 
tx)ured  to  convert  man  into  a  fiend ;  and  by  that,  to  chanee  him 
into  a  brute.  Barely  to  descend  fraax  the  aivine  object,  which  is 
the  theme  of  this  discourse,  to  these  miserable  purposes,  is  to  &I1 
from  heaven  to  earth. 

2dly.  //  is  plainly  impossible,  that  these  systems  should  guide  man 
to  his  best  good^  and,  therefore,  that  they  should  direct  his  moral 
conduct,  either  with  rectitude,  or  profit.  The  true  end  of  his  being, 
that  which  is  really  his  supreme  good,  they  knew  not;  and  there- 
fore could  not  point  it  out. 

3dly.  These  systems  are  hence  evidently  Hen  to  be  false.  There 
is  a  real  supreme  good  to  man.  Truth  will  certainly  guide  us  to 
this  all-important  object.  Biit  none  of  these  philosophers  have 
guided  us  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  onl^  led  mankind 
away  fi:t)m  it.     Their  systems,  therefore,  are  essentially  felse. 

4thly.  IVe  see,  here,  the  benevolent  design  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
whole  design  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  teach  man  what  is  his  su}»eme 
good,  to  show  the  way,  in  which  he  may  attain  it,  and  to  require 
him  to  devote  his  efforts  to  the  attainment.  How  infinitely  supe- 
rior are  they,  in  this  respect,  to  all  hiunan  systems ! 

5thly.  T%e  Scriptures  are  fairly  presumed,  from  this  considera- 
tion, to  be  of  divine  origin.  They  alone  disclose  this  great  object 
to  mankind ;  and  in  this  respect,  diflfer  inmiensely  fix>m  all  other 
writings.  Whence  this  difierence  ?  How  can  it  be  explained,  bu' 
by  supposing  the  writers  of  them  to  have  been  inspired  ? 

6thly.     ne  learn  hence  the  true  dignity  of  man. 

The  dignity  of  man  has  been  alwavs  a  favourite  topic  of  hif 
thoughts,  conversation,  and  writings.  When  he  looks  into  his  owe 
bosom,  and  discerns  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  powers ;  or  casts 
his  eve  abroad,  and  beholds  what  he  has  done ;  it  is  not  strange^ 
that  he  should  form  elevated  ideas  concerning  his  own  character 
and  destination.  Unhappily,  however,  he  has  always  formed,  when 
left  to  his  own  speculations,  erroneous  opinions  concerning  this 
subject ;  and  has  placed  his  dignity  in  things,  of  which  it  can  never 
be  constituted.  Personal  accomplishments,  brilliant  or  profound 
talents,  extensive  acquisitions  of  learning  and  science,  ingenious 
inventions  or  improvements  of  art,  bold  achievements,  and  heroic 
exploits,  have  ever  been  the  objects,  in  which  he  has  supposed  his 
dignity  .to  consist,  and  of  which  he  has  ever  been  inclined  to  boast 
Some  of  these  are,  indeed,  both  desirable  and  commendable ;  but 
all  of  them,  by  themselves,  are  utterly  insufficient  to  constitute  real 
dignity.  This  is  found  in  the  mind  only.  Intelligence  is  neces- 
sary to  it;  but  of  intelligence  alone  it  cannot  be  constituted.  Its 
real  seat  is  in  the  disposition.  Virtue,  moral  excellence,  the  beauty 
and  loveliness  of  the  mind,  is  the  real  and  only  dijj^ty  of  an  Intel- 
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ligent  being.     To  devote  all  the  faculties  and  labours  to  the  gli 
of  the  Creator,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  supreme  good  of  the  univfi 
is  the  true  worthy  honour,  and  glory,  of  every  Intelligent  crciUu 
and,  compared  with  it,  all  things  else,  of  which  we  are  capal 
axe  nothings  less  than  nothings  and  vanity^ 

7thly,   We  cannot  but  see  in  these  considerations j  the  ohligat\ 
which  we  are  under  to  devote  all  our  faculties  and  labmtra  to  the  ^ 
motion  of  this  end.     This  observation  needs  no  comment. 

Sthly.  We  also  see^  htre^  in  a  clear  lights  the  necessity  ofEegt 
ration. 

The  native  disposition  of  man,  is  opposed  to  the  end  of  his 
Log.     This  disposition  nothing  has  ever  changed  essentially, 
cept  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  truth.     As  necessary,  therefore 
il  IS,  that  Man  should  answer  the  end  of  his  creation,  so  neccss 
is  it,  that  he  should  become  the  subject  of  this  change  in  his  mi 
character. 

9thly,   We  discern  in  this  subject  the  transcendent  Excellence 
Glory  of  God. 

All  things  display  the  dory  of  God  f  but  some  display  it  m 
more  than  others*    In  the  scheme  of  ci-eation,  which  has  b 
now  discussed  J  there  is  a  splendour,  wholly  peculiar,  attributes 
Jehovah.     In  the  end,  proposed  by  Intelligent  Beings  in  their 
signs,  and  displayed  in  their  conduct,  their  proper  characte 
especially  manifested.     The  end,  proposed  by  God,  and  displa 
in  his  works  of  creation  and  providence,  is  unquestionably  the 
blesl  and  most  important  of  all  possible  ends,  and  the  slron; 
proof  of  the  best  of  all  possible  characters.    It  is  the  most  finis! 

SERMON  XXVI. 

FROVIDENCE. — TBE    PHOBATIOIT   OJ*   MAR. 


Uxvxsis  ii.  16— 17....  J^ml  the  Lord  Ood  took  the  many  and  pxU  him  inia  ihe  gariuM 
of  Eden,  to  drtu  it,  and  to  keep  it.  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man,  inp- 
tfi^,  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayett  freely  eat;  But  of  the  tree  ofm 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  thalt  not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day  that  tkn 
tatett  thereof  thou  thalt  turely  die. 

In  several  preceding  sermons,  I  have  considered  the  work  of 
Creation;  including  theneavens  and  the  earthy  their  inhabitanti  aii 
their  furniture.  The  next  subject  in  a  theological  system,  is  tht 
Work  of  Providence. 

From  the  text,  which  is  an  account  of  the  first  act  of  Providence 
towards  mankind,  we  learn jLhe  following  things: 

L  That  the  Providence  of  God  towards  man  began  immediatebf 
after  he  was  created. 

In  the  great  and  wonderful  work  of  Creation,  provision  was  effect- 
ually made  for  the  production,  subsistence,  and  comfort,  of. such 
beings,  as  were  afterwards  to  exist  in  this  world.  By  this  ob- 
servation, I  do  not  intend  absolutely,  fluU  no  being  has  been,  in  the 
strict  sense,  created  since  the  conclusion  of  the  period,  in  which 
the  Scriptures  exhibit  this  work  as  having  been  accomplished. 
Whether  this  has,  or  has  not,  in  the  strict  sense,  been  the  fact,  is 
not  material  to  the  present  design.  I  intend,  in  the  Scriptural  lan- 
guage, that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished^  and  all  the  hoit 
of  them.  The  beings,  which,  during  succeeding  ages,  were  to  ex- 
ist in  this  world,  whether  in  the  mtional,  animal,  or  vegetable^ 
kingdoms,  were  all,  together  with  the  changes  in  the  mineral  or  in- 
animate kingdom,  to  be  produced  by  the  instrumentality. of  second- 
ary causes.  As  man  was  the  last  creature,  which  was  made; 
when  he  was  formed,  the  work  of  Creation  was  finished.  From 
this  time,  that  superintending  and  controlling  agency  of  God,  com- 
monly called  Providence,  commenced;  and  has  ever  since  been 
unceasingly  extended  over  all  the  works  of  his  hands. 

The  Providence  of  God  is  two-fold ;  ordinary  and  miraculous* 
Miraculous  Providence,  is  an  immediate  agency  of  God  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  events,  adopted,  at  times,  to  accomplish  certain  ends,  whick 
would  he  less  advantageously  accomplished  in  any  other  manner. 
The  ordinary  Providence  of  God  is  an  agency,  directing  the  several 
creatures,  which  he  has  made,  to  the  several  purposes,  for  which  thej 
were  made;  and  conducted  according  to  certain  rules,  which  he  hat 
been  pleased  to  establish,  and  which  are  commonly,  although  impro* 
perly  enough,  called  Laws  of  nature.   In  the  Scnptures,  with  much 
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more  propriety  as  well  as  beauty,  they  are  termed  Ordinancfl 
Htaven.    In  the  succession  of  things,  according  to  these  ordinnnJ 
the  power,  wisdonij  and  goodness  of  God,  are  gloriously  manirr 
in  a   series  of  events,  beautiful  and  harmonious,  wonderful 
sublime,  beyond  any  limit,  assignable  by  the  thoughts  of  man. 

Before  the  ApostacVj  these  laws,  and  their  effects,  wxrc,  he  yJ 
a  doubt,  exceedingly  different  from  those,  which  prevail  at  t)ie  || 
sent  time.  Man  was  then  immortal,  holy,  and  happy;  and 
destined  to  breathe  in  air,  to  feed  on  fruitSj  and  to  pursue  em}i]l 
ments,  suited  to  the  perpetuation  of  this  delightful  state, 
world  w*a5  beautiful  and  pleasant.  All  things  were  peaceful,  frici 
ly,  and  means  of  unceasing  and  undisturbed  enjoyment- 
sources  of  pain,  hunger,  and  thirst,  of  disquiet,  disease,  and  deJ 
were  unopened,  and  unknown-  To  a  single  end,  was  directed] 
whole  energy  of  nature  j  and  that  end  was  the  immediate  goo 
man. 

After  the  apostacy,  a  state  of  things  began,  which  was  in  mJ 
respects  new  ;  a  state  suited  to  fallen  beings,  who  were  to  live  [ 
der  many  majiifestations  of  the  divine  wrath  against  sin  ^  and 
in  the  end  were  to  die,  and  thus  cease  from  all  future  connca 
with  the  place  of  their  former  residence. 

After  tne  Deluge,  the  state  of  the  world  appears  to  have  bl 
still  further  changed.  More,  and  more  painful  proofs  of  the  anl 
of  God  against  Sm,  w^ere  introduced  into  the  system-  Life,  wl 
in  a  IttUe  time,  was  shortened  from  one  thousand  years  to  seveif 
Labour,  sorrow,  and  disc  as  e,  were  greatly  enhanced*     The  blj 


of  immortality,  al 


jly  faded,  now  withered  aws 
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not  be  pleaded  by  him,  as  a  reason  why  he  should  be  eicemptd 
from  obedience. 

At  the  same  time,  his  Creator  had  an  entire  and  indisputable 
riffht  to  his  services-  No  property  is  so  high,  or  so  perfect,  as  tbat 
wnich  the  Creator  has  in  ihc  thing  created ;  and  no  right  so  com* 

Elete,  as  that  which  arises  out  of  this  property.  Grod,  therefore, 
aving  created  man,  had  the  most  perfect  property  in  him  and  the 
most  perfect  right  to  dispose  of  him  accoroing  to  ms  own  righteous 
pleasure. 

God,  also,  being  possessed  of  infinite  greatness  and  excellence, 
is  infinitely  deserving  of  the  supreme  love,  reverence,  and  obe- 
dience of  man. 

To  serve,  love,  and  honour  God,  is  the  most  rational,  and  desira- 
ble emplojrment,  which  is  possible.  It  was,  therefore,  man's  high- 
est interest,  as  weH  as  inoispensable  duty,  to  obey.  In  no  other 
manner,  could  he  be  either  virtuous  or  happy.  Of  course,  it  may 
with  the  utmost  reverence  and  propriety  be  concluded,  that  God 
would  not  have  acted  in  a  manner,  conformable  to  perfect  recti- 
tude, if  he  had  not  required  obedience  from  all  his  rational  crea- 
tures :  since  they  could  neither  do,  nor  enjoy,  the  good,  of  which 
they  were  made  capable,  in  any  other  manner. 

fV.  Thai  the  situaiiotiy  in  which  man  was  placed,  fumUhed  Asm 
with  eminent  Inducements^  and  Advantages^  to  obey. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  will,  I  think,  appear  evident  fircNDOi 
the  following  particulars. 

1st.  Man  was  created  holy,  without  any  mixture  of  vnftd  affec- 
tions. 

This  needs  no  proof,  because  it  will  be  generally  acknowledged, 
and  because  it  has  already  been  sufficiendy  proved  in  a  former 
discourse.  His  understanding  admitted  truth  without  prejudice, 
and  without  any  necessary  error,  except  such  as  proceeded  from 
mere  ignorance.  He  did  not  know  all  things ;  but  those,  which  he 
knew,  he  knew  truly,  or  as  they  really  existed.  His  will  also  was 
perfecdy  conformed  to  the  dictates  of  his  understanding. 

2dly.  He  was  placed  in  a  situation,  in  which  eternal  things  were 
most  favourable  to  his  obedience. 

His  habitation  was  delightful,  and  only  delightful.  Plenty,  ease, 
and  peace,  fi^grance,  beauty,  and  joy,  sprang  up  spontaneously 
around  him;  and  accompaniedhim  whithersoever  he  went.  He  was 
the  lord  and  proprietor  of  a  world ;  and  that  world  was  an  Eden ;  a 
paradise  of  improvement  and  pleasure. 

His  employments  were  all  innocent,  virtuous,  and  delightful.  In 
the  happy  and  unlaborious  a^culture,  to  which  he  was  summon- 
ed, he  found  business  congenial  to  his  nature,  powers,  and  wishes* 
Every  thing  flourished  under  his  hand ;  and  furnished  him  the  pe* 
cuUar  pleasure  of  seeing  his  efforts  contribute  to  his  own  enioy- 
ment,  and  to  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  objects,  by  which  be 
was  surrounded*   He  lelt,  that  he  was  useful ;  that  he  was  employ- 
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ed  in  a  manner  chosen  by  his  Maker ;  and  that  he  therefore  pl« 
and  obeyed  Him  ;  while  he  also  daily  contributed  to  ihe  udv 
ment  of  his  own  happiness.     This  consciouBness,  imiled  \v\ 
epaploymeiit  of  the  same  general  nature,  is  probably  necess 
all  extensive  and  permanent  good. 

All  things,  also,  daily  manifested  to  him  the  presence  of 
and  exhibited  this  glorious  Being  only  as  great,  wise,  and 
reminding  him  unceasingly  of  the  Benefactor,  lo  whom  ato, 
was  indebted,  and  of  the  imtnen&e  extent  of  the  obligations, 
which  he  was  laid  by  the  overiloiving  kindness  of  this  benef 
Thus  every  thing  with  a  continual  voice  call^  on  him  lo  per 
his  obedienc^e,  and  in  this  manner  to  preserve  the  happiness, 
it  insured. 

3dly,  God  immediately  nvmhd  himself  to  man  in  xeveral 
which  are  recotdtd^  and  m  mani^  more,  which  art  nec€ssan\ 
plied, 

God  taught  man  to  dress  tht  garden  of  Eden  ^  or,  in  other  i 
communicated  to  him  the  knowledge  &f  an  agriculture,  &m\ 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  spot,  in  which  he  was  p 
It  was  necessary  for  man  to  be  employed.   Idleness,  even  in 
disc,  would,  not  improbably,  have  proved  fatal  to  his  inno 
and  peace.     Equally  necessary  was  it,  that  the  nature  of  h 
ployment  should  be  revealed  to  him  5    the  manner^  in  wl: 
might  be  pursued  with  ease  to  himself ;  and  the  means^  by 
it  might  be  rendered  most  effectual  to  every  desirable  pu: 
Without  such  a  revelation,  ages  must  in  all  probability  have 
ed  away,  before  he  would  have  discovered  how  to  eroplov  h 
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Confidence  is  never  reposed ;  friendship  never  springs  up ;  where 
language  is  not  understood,  and  where  communications  are  not 
intelligibly,  and  definitely  made. 

It  Is  further  proved,  by  the  record  of  the  fact  itself.  Adam^  im- 
mediately after  his  creation,  gave  nanui  to  everjf  beast  ofthejitldj 
and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air^  names  suited  to  their  respective  na- 
tures, and  conveyed  down,  as  their  appropriate  names,  to  his  pos- 
terity. He  also  named  £re,  when  she  was  first  brought  to  him ; 
and  assigned  his  reason  for  the  name,  which  he  had  chosen.  Both 
he  and  sne,  also,  conversed  easily,  and  freely ;  as  appears  abun- 
dandy  from  the  account,  given  of  them,  notwithstanding  its  brevity. 

That  language  vras  revealed  to  man  is,  as  an  abstract  proposi- 
tion, abundandy  proved  by  the  impossibility,  that  the  fact  can  nave 
been  otherwise.  Without  society,  language  could  not  be  fonned; 
and  without  language,  society  could  not  commence. 

God  also  revealed  to  many  in  direct  and  definite  termSy  his  »Ao/e 
duty  ;  and  disclosed  to  him  the  /ato,  &y  which  his  life  was  to  be 
governed.  With  the  same  clearness,  was  he  taught  the  rewards 
annexed  to  obedience,  and  the  punishments  due  to  disobedience. 
Of  this  truth  we  have  a  remarkable  exemplification  in  the  text ; 
where  we  are  presented  with  one  of  the  princioal  rules,  given  to 
our  first  parents  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct.  Man,  there' 
fore,  was  not  left  to  find  out  either  his  duty,  or  his  danger,  by  the 
critical  and  doubtful  decision  of  slow  discovery,  and  distant  infer- 
ence ;  but  received  the  knowledge  of  both  in  the  same  plain  and 
certain  manner,  in  which  children  are  taught  obedience  by  pa- 
rental instruction. 

4thly.  The  immediate  means  of  trial  were  reasonably^  and  bene" 
volently  selected. 

In  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  Lord  God  made  to  grow  every  tree, 
that  is  pleasant  to  the  sighty  and  good  for  food.  Man  lived  m  the 
midst  of  spontaneous  abundance.  The  palate  and  the  eye  were 
alike  gratified ;  and  the  wishes  seemed  to  have  nothing  left  to  ask. 
One  finiit  only  was  forbidden  ;  and  this  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  his  fidelity.  Had  man  been  placed  in  hard  and  aifficult  cir- 
cumstances, encutiled  by  few  enjoyments,  exposed  to  great  tempt- 
ations, and  the  subject  of  much  ignorance  and  doubt  concerning 
his  duty ;  he  would  still  have  been  indispensably  bound  to  obey. 
But  his  real  situation  was  the  reverse  of  all  this.  God  had  given 
to  him  with  the  bounty  of  a  God.  Nothing  was  denied,  which  was 
either  necessary  or  useful.  A  trifling  gratification  of  either  taste, 
or  curiosity,  was  the  utmost,  which  he  could  expect  from  disobedi- 
ence. The  continuance  of  all  his  enjoyments,  endless  life,  and  the 
favour  of  God,  whom  he  saw  both  aole  and  inclined  to  bless  him, 
was  the  certain  reward  of  obedience.  No  situation  can  be  devised 
by  our  minds,  in  which  man  could  have  been  placed  more  favoura- 
bly for  persevering  in  his  duty.  All  motives,  which  we  should 
think  likely  to  influence,  urged  him  to  obey ;  and  none,  of  this  de- 
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scription,  prompted  him  to  disobey.  The  modv^cs  to  ohci 
were  many;  and  in  their  moment  infinite  :  those  lo  disobej 
were  few^  poor,  and  trifling. 

Tht  law^  undtr  which  our  ^rst  purtnti  were  placed,  is  stl 
the  Scriptures  J  ihtjirH^  or  old^  Coveiiant;  and  is  commonly  I 
by  divines,  th^  covenant  of  works  ;  in  distinction  from  the 
gecavid  covenant^  of  which  Clirist  is  the  MediatoFj  and  ^ 
called  the  cGvenant  of  grace ^  A  covenant  of  works  is  i 
ihan  a  law  requiring  obedience,  and  prohibiting  disobedicnc 
mising  a  reward  to  the  former,  and  tnreatcmng  punishmentl 
latter.  It  takes,  in  this  case,  the  name  of  a  covenant,  rathJ 
that  of  a  law,  (akhough  it  has  all  the  nature  and  sanctioj 
law)  because  God  was  pleased  to  communicate  his  will  to 
the  form  of  a  covenant :  a  mode  gentle,  condesccndingj  and  I 
expressive  of  the  divine  benignity, 

i^o  being,  already  sinful,  can  he  possibly  hold  en  gniltlessl 
such  a  covenant ;  or,  in  better  language,  when  tried  for  f 
duct,  be  justified*     His  former  crimes  render  it  impossible, I 
should  become  a  covenant  of  life  to  him.     To  offer  the  cop 
of  such  a  covenant  to  beings  of  this  character,  would  be  me 
tantalize  them  5  since  by  tnc  very  tenns  of  it  they  would 
gin  ally  fixed  in  a  slate  of  condemnation.     Accordingly,  whd 
proposed  to  place  mankind,  anew,  in  a  state  of  probation, 
forth  Christ  as  a  propitiation  for  the  remission  of  sins^ 
past^  and  offiered  to  accept  of  his  obedience  in  their  stead, 
ground  of  their  justification. 

But  sinless  creatures  are,  with  perfect  and  obvious  prol 
placed  under  such  a  covenant*  Their  character,  being  sf 
h  such,  as  to  admit  of  their  justification  on  the  ground  oftl 
obedience.  If  that  obedience  should,  during  the  time  of 
perfect  \  their  justification  and  reward  must  loUoWj  of  coursJ 
the  conditions  of  the  law  itself ;  and  no  atonement  could  be  I 
sary  for  them-  Thus  the  holy  Angels  obeyed,  and  were  Jul 
Thus  ^dam  would  have  been  justified,  had  he  continued  obd 
Thus,  also,  the  evil  Anj^Tl.^  fell,  and  were  condemned. 
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most  distinct  manner  possible  ;  and  rendered  it  too  intelligible  to 
be  mistaken.  No  room  was  left  for  doubt,  or  debate.  The  object 
in  Question  was  a  sensible  object,  perfectly  defined,  and  perfectly 
understood.  No  metaphysical  or  philosophical  discussion  w^s  de- 
manded, or  admitted.  No  uncertainty  existed,  as  to  the  degree,  in 
which  his  obedience  was  required.  He  was  left  at  no  loss  con- 
cerning the  time,  the  manner,  or  the  nature,  of  that  conduct,  which 
it  was  proper  for  him  to  observe.  He  knew  the  whole  extent  of 
what  was  commanded,  and  what  was  forbidden;  and  therefore 
could  not  but  know  whether  he  obeyed,  or  disobeyed.  This 
Jcnowledge,  always  of  high  importance,  was  especially  important 
to  Atm,  so  lately  brought  into  existence,  so  unversed  in  argumen- 
tation, acquainted  only  with  plain  fects,  and  under  Ae  guidance  of 
nothing,  but  mere  conunon  sense. 

Besides,  as  his  obedience  was  confined  to  a  single  point,  he  was 
taueht,  and  enabled,  to  summon  all  his  watchfimiess,  resolution, 
and  strength,  to  this  point  only ;  to  keep  it  supremely  in  view; 
and  to  be  continually  guarded  against  every  thing,  which  mi^t 
lead  him  to  transgress,  here.  In  making  this  the  me<£mn  of  trial, 
God  secured  him,  of  course,  against  all  other  dangers ;  so  that  he 
was  left  at  full  leisure  to  watch  against  all  possible  temptations  to 
this  single  evil.  Were  an  earthly  parent  to  try  the  obeoience  of  a 
child,  and  make  his  right  to  the  inheritance  of  an  estate  depend  on 
the  performance  of  his  filial  duty :  such  a  mode  of  trying  him 
would  be  thought  not  only  reasonable,  but  generous,  noble,  and 
strongly  indicative  of  parental  aficction. 

VI.  fVe  learn  from  thtttxt^  that  the  rewards^  promised  to  Atm, 
were  infinitely  great j  and  furnished^  thfirefore,  an  infinite  motive  to 
obedience. 

That  Adam,  if  faithfully  obedient,  would  have  inherited  immor- 
tal life,  and  its  various  blessings,  is  evidently  involved  in  the  words 
of  the  law.  If  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  die.  If  Uwu  eatest 
not,  thou  shalt  not  die,  but  live  for  ever;  is  the  necessary  counte^ 
part ;  without  admitting  which,  the  threatening  expressed  would 
mean  nothing,  and  the  law  become  a  mere  nullity.  For,  in  this 
case,  his  situation,  whether  he  obeyed  or  disobeyed,  would  be  ex- 
actly the  same ;  and  he  would  be  left  without  a  single  motive  to 
obedience.  That  the  posterity  of  Adam  have  been  essentially  af- 
fected by  his  apostacy  is  not  often  denied ;  and,  I  think,  cannot  be, 
with  even  the  appearance  of  reason.  As  I  propose  to  discuss  this 
subject  hereafter,  I  shall,  for  the  present,  tate  tnis  point  for  grant- 
ed. If  it  be  adniitted ;  it  must  also  be  admitted,  mat  they  would 
have  been  equally  interested  in  the  benefits,  which  would  have  re- 
sulted from  his  obedience ;  and  would,  like  him,  have  lived  for  ever. 
After  the  Apostacy,  he  begat  a  son  in  his  own  moral  likeness  ;  sin- 
flil  and  miserable,  like  himself.  Had  he  obeyed,  the  children,  be* 
gotten  by  him,  would,  without  a  reasonable  doubt,  have  been  bora 
m  his  likeness  also,  and  been  destined,  like  himself,  to  unceasiiig 
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holiness  and  immortnl  life,     Tt  will  not  be  denied^  that  tlic 
here  presented  to  obedience,  were  iti  themselves  of  infinite 
tude.     They  were  also  motives,  coming  directly  to  his  heal 
fecdng  him,  as  far  as  might  be,  with  their  whole  importance  I 
forced  upon  his  view  5  and  reasonably  expected,  if  any  thini 
be  expected,  to  prevail. 

VIL   We  liarn,  that  motives  equally/  powerful ^  lent  their 
force  to  deter  him  from  diwbe^fing^ 

The  reward  promised  was  immortal  life;  the  punishment  I 
ened  was,  I  apprehend,  eternal  death.     These  two  appeal 
the  only  rewara  and  punishment,  ultimately  promised  and  [ 
ened,  in  the  divine  law^  as  the  proper  retribution  of  obcdier 
disobedience,  in  the  great  kingdom  of  Jehovah,     As  this 
will  naturally  be  brought  up  to  view,  when  I  come  to  consiJ 
sentence,  pronounced  on  the  offenders;  1  shall  dismiss  it  f 
present*     What  motives  could  possibly  have  greater  influel 
a  thinking  mind^  ihan  these?     With  what  force,  especially 
they  be  addressed  to  such  a  mind,  as  that  of  Adam;  unbiaS 
any  influence  of  sin,  loving  obedience  entirely,  accustomed 
happiness,  entitled  to  immortal  life,  and  yet  capable  of  losing 
this  glorious  slate  I     What  a  contrast  between  these  two 
how  affecting,  how  amazing  . 

REMARKS. 
From  these  summary  considerations  it  appears,    ^ 
Isl.  That  Gad  ackdy  in  establishing  the  probation  of  our  j 
Ttnls^  not  anlif  jiistli/j  hut  kind!}/  and  hountifuil^m 

In  forming  our  own  estimate  of  this  subject,  we?  are  pi 
consider  chiefly,  and  often  solely,  the  issue  of  their  trial  5  wl 
cannot  but  acknowledge,  as  well  as  feel,  to  be,  in  the  most  \ 
point  of  view,  incomprehensibly  melancholy  and  dreadfuK 
consideration,  also,  we  are  partial  \   as  being  deeply  intJ 
judges ;  since  we  are  involved  in  the  calamities,  flowing  froJ 
transgression.     But  neither  of  these  things  ought  to  have 
fluence  on  our  judgment  concerning  this  subject.     We  of 
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should  be  employed;  and  their  employment  was  such,  as  ever 
since,  notwithstanding  the  toil  and  suffering,  by  which  it  has  been 
accompanied,  has  been  most  congenial  to  human  nature,  and  most 
delightful  to  the  human  heart.  How  much  more  desirable  must  it 
have  been  in  a  state,  to  which  toil  and  suffering  were  absolute 
strangers.  Idleness  would  render  even  virtuous  beings  useless, 
and  so  far  as  I  see,  worthless.  Virtuous  action  is  aS  the  real 
worth  of  Intelligent  beings.  Without  it,  there  can  exist  no  self-ap- 
probation, no  peace  of  mmd,  no  inherent  dignity,  no  consciousnen 
of  excellence,  no  desert  of  esteem.  To  be  employed,  therefore, 
was  indispensable  both  to  the  character,  and  to  the  happiness,  of 
our  first  parents. 

Their  advantages  for  obeving,  and  their  inducements  to  obecfi- 
ence,  seem  to  have  been  in  the  best  manner  suited  to  such  beings, 
as  they  were,  and  peculiarly  expressive  of  the  goodness  of  God. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  creatures,  so  lately  introduced  into 
existence,  could  have  been,  in  this  respect,  placed  in  a  more  ad- 
vantageous situation. 

Of  the  circumstances  of  their  trial,  we  are  bound  to  judge,  inde- 
pendently of  its  consequences.  Had  Adam  stood,  we  should  have 
never  questioned  the  equity  of  the  trial.  We  cannot,  consistendy 
with  reason,  any  more  question  it  now.  Our  estimate  of  this  sub- 
ject ought  clearly  to  be  formed  on  the  conditions  and  circumstaD- 
ces  themselves ;  as  we  should  have  formed  it,  had  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  been  presented  to  us  before  the  issue.  In  this 
case,  we  should  not  have  hesitated  to  acknowledge  either  the 
justice,  or  the  goodness,  of  the  Creator.  Whenever  we  now  judge 
otherwise,  our  judgment  does  not  proceed  from  reason  and  evi- 
dence; but  is  the  mere  offspring  of  prejudice  and  feeling. 

2dly.  These  considerations  teach  us,  also,  the  extreme  error  and 
perverseness  of  those  men,  who,  in  the  language  of  sneer  and  con- 
tempt, declare,  that  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  condemned  man- 
kind  for  the  mere  eating  of  an  apple. 

I  have  here  adopted  the  language,  which  has  been  often  used 
concerning  this  subject,  not  by  Infidels  only,  but  by  multitudes  of 
such,  as  profess  to  believe  the  Scriptures.  It  is,  however,  not  the 
language  of  reason  and  common  sense,  but  of  partiality  and  pas- 
sion ;  of  a  most  unhappy  nature,  and  existing  in  a  very  censurable 
degree. 

Nothing,  in  which  God  is  concerned,  or  is  supposed  to  have  been 
concerned,  can  be  the  proper  object  of  contempt  or  sneers,  of 
sport  or  ridicule.  Every  thought  concerning  this  great,  pure,  and 
awful  Being,  ought  to  spring  from  the  most  profound  reverence; 
and,  whenever  expressed,  ought  to  be  uttered  only  in  the  most 
reverential  terms.  Especially  are  we  bound  to  exclude  all  levity 
of  mind  from  a  case  of  such  deep  importance,  and  amazing  con- 
cern, as  the  Apostacy  of  man :  an  event,  which  not  only  exposed 
the  immediate  subjects  of  it  to  the  divine  wrath,  and  the  final  sen- 
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tence  of  reprobalioHj  but  entailed  also  an  endless  multitude  of  I 
series,  as  well  as  an  endless  course  of  depravity,  on  their  sini] 
progeny*     The  exposure  of  a  single  human  soul  to  the  angel 
Godf  and  to  the  miseries  of  perdition,  is  a  subject,  too  sokml 
be  taken  up  by  a  ti^ifling  mmd,  or  discussed  with  a  thoughtl 
tongue-     When  we  are  considering  Sin  and  Condemnation,  f 
guilt  and  miseries  of  the  present  life,  or  the  endless  corruption 
suiTerings  of  the  life  to  come  5  whatever  else  may  be  in  unison  i 
these  subjects,  sport  and  sneer  are  only  discordant^  and  jar, 
grate,  upon  the  ear  of  a  sober  man  with  a  harshness,  cf:ji]| 
tin  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  and  distressing  to  t\| 
rational  feeling*     He,  who  can  adopt  sentiments  of  contempt  1 
ridicule  j  and,  still  more,  he  who  can  utter  them;  in  a  case,  wlJ 
hifl  all  is  at  stake,  is  a  madman,  much  fitter  to  grope  in  Bedlam,  tl 
to  mingle  with  rational  society. 

The  phraseology^  here  adopted,  is  totally  unjust  and  unfound 
totally  false  and  hollow*    It  insinuates,  and  inieniionuU^  insinuai 
that  God  was  influenced  in  his  condemnation  of  our  first  paicf 
by  a  resentment,  excited  only  by  the  value j  which  he  plac<Hl 
the  forbidden  fruit  \  and  that,  as  exhibited  in  this  part  of  the  Scij 
tures,  he  was  moved  by  those  weak  and  pitiful  passions,  with  wlJ 
men,  at  times,  violently  and  foolishly  resent  the  loss  of  their  < 
property.     As  the  value  of  the  fruit  was  insignificant,  and  iri 
sense  nothing;  these  men  conclude,  that  God  could  not  prize  id 
highly,  as  to  De  angry  at  the  transgression,  or  to  inflict  pmiishm^ 
much  less  so  dreadful  a  punishment,  on  the  transgressors.     Wl 
the  principle  just,  on  which  they  profess  to  argue  j  1  readily  adif 
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out  a  question.  It  ought  to  be  acknowledged  here.  Had  Adam 
disobeyed,  to  gain  the  dominion  of  the  Universe,  or  admission  into 
Heaven ;  these  men  would  have  pronounced  the  trial  unreasona- 
ble; because  the  temptation  was  evidently  too  great  for  his  facul- 
ties, and  disproportioned  to  his  ability  to  resist.  On  the  same 
principle,  they  ought  now  to  acknowledge,  that  the  trial  was  wholly 
equitable ;  because  it  allowed  of  no  temptations,  except  such  as 
were  Insignificant  and  trifling.  Thus  the  argument  is  directly 
against  them,  and  unansweramy  refutes  their  favourite  doctrine. 

The  fruit,  whatever  it  was,  was  plainly  of  no  importance,  in  the 
possession,  to  Him,  who  at  his  bidding,  can  in  a  moment  caU  into 
existence  a  world,  or  a  million  of  worlds,  with  all  their  furniture 
and  beauty.  Nor  has  it,  in  this  sense,  the  most  remote  relation  to 
the  subject  in  hand.  The  guilt  of  our  first  parents  lay  solely  in 
rebelling  against  the  will  of  God ;  their  Creator,  Sovereign,  and 
Benefactor.  For  this  rebellion,  they  were  justly  condemned,  if 
God  can  justly  condemn  a  rebellious  creature. 

3dly.  tVe  are  taught  by  this  passage  of  Scripture^  in  mit  import- 
ant particular^  the  views  which  God  entertains  of  sin. 

The  sentence,  here  denounced  against  disobedience,  is  denoun- 
ced against  the  first  act.  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou 
shalt  surely  die.  The  death,  threatened  in  this  law,  is  threatened 
to  a  single  transgression.  Accordingly,  for  a  single  transgression 
they  were  afterwards  condemned. 

How  difierent  is  this  exhibition  of  the  mind  of  God,  concerning 
this  subject,  from  the  views,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  cherish! 
We  are  prone  to  believe,  that,  even  after  numerous  transgressions, 
nay,  after  the  sins  of  a  whole  life,  God  will  still  regard  us  with  so 
much  favoiu*,  that  we  shall  scarcely  be  condemned.  Our  first  pa- 
rents ate  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  were  condemned.  How  miny 
things,  apparently  much  more  aggravated,  have  we  done?  Yet 
how  greatly  are  we  at  ease  concerning  the  divine  anger,  and  our 
approaching  destination.  Under  the  persuasion,  that  we  are  not 
so  sinful  as  others,  and,  indeed,  that  we  are  scarcely  sinful  at  all, 
we  hear  the  law,  the  transgression,  and  the  penalty,  awfully  re- 
sounded in  our  ears ;  and  nardly.  suppose  ourselves  interested  in 
either.  To  the  final  judgment,  ana  the  final  condemnation,  of 
the  wicked,  we  turn  a  careless  self-satisfied  eye ;  as  objects,  which, 
however  interesting  to  others,  have  litde  or  no.  reference  to  our- 
selves. Thus  flattered,  and  supported,  by  view«  of  our  guilt  ut- 
terly opposed  to  the  Scriptures,  and  wholly  contrary  to  mose  of 
God,  we  go  on  in  the  commission  of  Sin,  without  any  serious 
alarm ;  ana  persuade  ourselves,  that,  whether  the  Lord  will  do 

food  to  us,  or  not,  he  certainly  will  never  do  evil.    In  this  deplora- 
le  manner,  life  is  spent ;  the  day  of  repentance  trifled  away;  and 
the  hope  of  redemption  and  forgiveness  lost  for  ever. 

But,  let  every  sinner  in  this  house  remember,  that  he  was  con- 
demned for  his  first  sin;  for  the  second;  for  the  third;  and  ftr 
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every  one  which  has  followed.    Call  to  mind  then,  I  beseec| 
the  amazing  Qumber  of  transgressions^  actually  charged  to  i 
count  of  every  sinner  present.     Think  how  many  have  beed 
mitted  in  a  single  day ;  how  many  more  m  a  week;  in  a  i 
in  a  year.     How  astonishing  must  be  the  sum  of  those, 
committed  in  a  whole  life !    The  same  God^  who  condemned  I 
for  one  transgression,  regards  every  sin,  of  which  ymi  havl 
guilty,  with  the  same  abhorrence.   How  awful  was  the  sente 
conuemnation  pronounced  on  him !    What  then  can  rtmain  \ 
in  your  present  conditionj  but  a  fearful  looking  for  of  jt 
ami  fiery  indignation  f 
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Genesis  iii.  1 — 6. — JVoio  the  terpent  frat  more  ntbth  than  any  head  of  the  fdif 
which  the  Lord  had  made.  And  he  taid  unto  the  fgomant  Yea,  hath  Qod  midj  F< 
shall  tiol  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  f  And  the  woman  taid  unto  the  $erptwtt 
We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden  :  But  of  the  fruit  of  tkeiru 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neitiur 
shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  woman,  Ye  shall  not 
surely  die :  For  God  doth  know,  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shaU 
be  opened :  and  ye  shall  be  as  Gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.  And  when  the  woutaa 
saw,  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  ad  a 
a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof  andduleid;  nd 
gave  also  unto  her  husband  with  her  ;  and  he  did  eat. 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  situation  of  our  first  pa- 
rents  in  the  state  of  trial,  in  which  God  was  pleased  to  place  them: 
arid  the  conditions  of  the  law,  or  covenant,  under  which  they  were 
placed.  These,  I  endeavoured  to  show,  were  just  and  reasonable ; 
and  such,  as  clearly  spoke  the  benevolence  of  God. 

In  the  text,  we  are  informed  of  the  result  of  this  trial ;  viz.  that 
they  transgressed  the  law,  fell  from  their  original  purity,  forfeited 
the  favour  and  blessing  of  God,  and  were  condemned  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  the  law. 

In  this  remarkable  passage  of  Scripture,  four  things  especially 
claim  our  serious  attention  : 

I.  TRe  Character  of  the  Tempter : 

II.  TRe  Manner  of  the  Temptation : 

III.  The  Character,  and  Circumstances,  of  the  Persons  Tempted: 
and, 

IV.  TTie  Consequences  of  the  Temptation. 

I.  TRe  Character  of  the  Tempter  demands  our  attention* 
The  Tempter  is  exhibited  to  us,  here,  by  the  Name  of  tfu  Ser- 
pent :  or,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  that  Serpent.  This  phraseology  na- 
turally leads  us  to  imaeine,  that  a  part  of  this  discourse,  as  origin- 
ally written,  has  been  lost ;  altered,  perhaps,  by  Moses,  accormng 
to  the  commands  of  God ;  or,  afterwards,  by  some  prophet,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  command  ;  because  the  passage  had  answered 
the  end  intended  by  it,  and  was  not  henceforth  a  necessary  part  of 
the  canon  of  Scripture.  Or,  perhaps,  it  was  originally  differently 
written  ;  and  the  present  language  is  owing  to  some  niistake  of  a 
transcriber.  Of  this  Serpent,  St.  John  declares,  that  he  was  Satan; 
the  head,  or  leader,  of  tnose  angels  who  kept  not  their  first  estate, 
but  revolted  from  God,  and  threw  off  their  subjection  to  his  go- 
vernment. 
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This  exalted  being,  unsatisfied  with  his  dienit^  and  glorv  m  hea- 
ven, appears  to  have  aspired  to  a  station  still  higher,  and  to  have 
chosen  to  hazard  the  loss  of  all  which  he  possessed,  rather  than  to 
continue  in  that,  in  which  he  was  placed ;  a  station,  not  improba- 
bly, the  first  in  the  created  Universe.  In  thus  aspiring,  he  fell 
from  this  height  to  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation,  guilt,  and 
misery ;  and  completely  verified  the  declaration  of  Cmist,  that 
such  as  have  been  first  will^  in  various  instances,  ht  last  m  the 
great  kingdom  of  God.  * 

After  his  fall,  the  evil  passions,  which  began  to  influence  him  in 
heaven,  appear  to  have  gained  an  entire  ascendency.  All  his  pur- 
poses have,  since  that  event,  been  evil,  mischievous,  and  abomma- 
t)le;  and  the  means,  by  which  he  has  laboured  to  accompUsh 
them,  have  been  base,  grovelling,  and  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
purposes. 

Tnat,  upon  which  he  now  entered,  was  probably  as  base,  as  hate- 
ful,  as  unjust,  and  as  cruel,  as  was  ever  formed ;  and  will,  perhaps, 
be  more  remembered  with  horror,  hereafter,  than  any  other ;  unless 
we  are  to  except  the  Rebellion,  to  which  he  successfully  solicited 
his  companions  in  heaven,  and  the  Crucifixion  of  the  Redeemer. 

The  motives,  by  which  he  was  influenced  to  this  work  of  death 
and  destruction,  were  probably  such  as  these. 

His  Envy  was  naturally  and  highly  provoked  at  the  sight  of  so 
humble  a  race  of  beings,  as  Men,  possessing  a  character,  and  lot, 
plainly  superior  to  his  own ;  because  they  were  immortal  and  holy, 
and  consequently  happy  also ;  because  they  stood  higher  in  the 
approbation  of  God,  and  the  estimation  of  Angeb ;  and  because 
they  were,  in  prospect,  the  heirs  of  immortal  life  and  endless  en- 
joyment. 

His  Resentment  against  Godj  which  fired  his  rebellious  spirit  at 
all  times,  now  saw,  and  seized,  what  he  thoueht  an  advantageous 
opportunity,  to  disappoint  his  great  Enemt  of  his  favourite  design ; 
to  overcast  the  face,  and  glory,  of  his  new  creation  ;  to  dishonour 
his  name ;  to  disturb  again  the  peace  of  his  kingdom ;  and  to 
frustrate  purposes,  which  seemed  to  be  near,  if  not  nearest,  to  his 
heart. 

His  Pride,  also,  was,  doubtless,  gready  gratified  with  the  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  disappoint  his  Maker ;  to  counteract  his  de- 
signs ;  and  to  prove,  that  his  wisdom  was  not  so  ^eat,  as  to  secure 
him  from  being  thwarted,  and  vanquished,  by  this  sagacity  of  his 
enemy. 

Nor  was  his  Malevolence  probably  less  concerned  in  this  enter- 
prise. He  had  now  become  the  professed,  habitual,  and  eternal 
enemy  of  God,  and  of  his  creation.  Good  he  regarded,  wherever 
he  5aw  it,  with  an  evil  and  malignant  eve,  and  an  aching  heart. 
That  others  were  happy,  was,  to  his  debased  feelings,  a  certain 
source  of  misery.  The  only  emotions,  which  resembl^  happiness, 
in  his  mind,  were  now  those,  which,  in  the  true  fiend-like  manner. 
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exulted  in  overcoming  others,  in  destroying  or  lessening  their  eo* 
joyments,  ami  in  reducing  them  to  the  sajne  level  of  deformity  and 
wretchedness  with  himself.  These  emotions  coukl  not  but  be 
strongly  excited  by  the  prospect  of  ruining  a  world  of  happjr 
beings ;  such  as  were,  and  were  to  be,  our  m'st  parents  and  uii^ 
ofisprine:,  .  . 

For  tlie  gratification  of  these  abandoned  dispositions,  he  was 
prepared  to  employ  any  means.  Accordingly,  he  chose  rather  to 
mhabit,  and  animate,  a  serpent,  and  ally  nmiself  to  the  brutes, 
than  to  fail  of  his  design.  In  the  body  of  this  serpent  he  ap- 
proached, and  accosted.  Eve ;  doubdess  expecting,  what  actually 
took  place,  that  both  himself  and  his  purposes  would,  in  this  way, 
be  enectually  concealed* 

IL  The  manner  of  the  Temptation  was  remarkably  distinguiskei 
by  art  and  subtlety. 

He  accosted  the  general  Mother  of  Mankind,  when  she  was 
alone,  and  of  course  most  unguarded.  Had  ^dam  been  present, 
it  seems  unquestionable,  that  both  would  have  assisted  each  other ; 
and  that  their  mutual  strength  might  have  resisted,  with  success, 
the  insidiousness,  which  was  sufficient  to  prevail  over  one« 

He  began  his  address  to  her,  with  a  question,  which  involved  in 
it,  apparendy,  not  impiety,  but  surprise ;  and  which  was  calculated, 
in  the  highest  degree,  to  excite  her  attention  and  curiosity,  without 
raising  in  her  mind  any  alarm,  or  even  suspicion.  Yea,  hath  God 
said^  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  ?  "  Can  this  be 
possible?  What  end  can  it  answer?  For  what  purpose  were 
these  fruits  created,  but  to  be  eaten,  and  eaten  by  you  ?  Whence 
then  the  prohibidon  ?  Or  is  it  possible,  that  such  a  prohibition 
should  exist  ?" 

Had  he  directlv  opposed  God,  it  is  probable,  that  the  honest 
mind  of  Eve  would  have  revolted  at  the  conduct ;  and  fled  irom 
the  temptadon,  with  horror.  But  now,  he  said  just  enough  to 
awaken  her  curiosity,  and  no  more.  Hence  she  was  prepared  to 
listen  to  him,  to  go  on  with  him  in  his  sentiments ;  and,  in  the  end, 
to  imbibe  them  all.  The  Question,  in  a  manner  not  naturally 
seen,  nor  suspected,  by  her,  awakened  a  train  of  thoughts,  in 
themselves  dangerous,  and  leading  easily  to  a  fetal  issue. 

Eve,  in  the  native  simplicity  and  integrity  of  her  heart,  replied^ 
We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden.  But  ^thefrvU 
of  the  tree,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said,  Yi 
shall  not  eat  of  it,  nor  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die. 

This  answer  brought  the  subject  immediately  to  the  point,  which 
the  tempter  wished ;  and  gave  him  a  feir  opportunity,  without  di- 
rectly denying  the  divine  prohibition,  to  seauce  the  heart  of  his 
victim.  He  repUed  accordingly,  Ye  shall  not  surely  die.  For 
God  doth  know,  that,  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eves  shaH 
be  ovened;  andue  shall  be  as  Gods,  knomng  good  and  evii. 

Nothmg  could,  in  such  circumstances,  be  more  artfully  conduct- 
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ed.  It  was  not  a  difficult  thing,  in  itself,  to  persuade  Evtj  that  she 
should  not  die.  Death  was  an  evil,  whose  nature  she  could  but 
very  imperfectly  comprehend,  and  of  which  she  had  known  no  ex- 
ample. But  of  the  pleasantness  of  the  fruit,  its  fragrance,  and 
beauty,  she  had  a  distinct  comprehension.  She  also,  in  all  proba-: 
biUty,  knew,  in  some  degree,  tne  character  of  those  gods  ;  Elohim, 
that  is,  Angels;  to  whose  nature,  knowledge,  and  dignity,  she  was 
to  rise  by  eating  the  prohibited  fruit.  At  the  same  time,  he  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  only  object  which  was  likely  to  be  to  her  an 
object  of  desire.  She  and  her  husband  were  surrounded  with 
good;  and  had  nothing  to  regret,  and  nothing  to  fear.  Their 
only  danger  seems  to  have  been  on  the  Side  of  coveting  more,  be- 
cause they  already  had  so  much ;  and  of  wishing,  because  they 
were  now  so  wise  and  happy,  to  become  wiser  and  happier.  The 
Tempter,  by  his  own  experience,  perfecdy  understood  the  power 
of  this  mode  of  attack,  and  the  proper  avenue,  through  which  to 
introduce  the  temptation.  Eve  knew,  that  Angels  were  superior 
to  her,  as  she  was  superior  to  the  brutes ;  and  probably  knew  not, 
but  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  they  became  Angels.  These 
views  would  naturally  make  her  consider  the  tree,  as  wholly  to 
be  desired  to  make  one  wise  ;  and  lead  her  to  forget  the  danger  of 
disobedience. 

At  the  same  time,  the  boldness  and  impudence  of  the  Tempter^s 
assertions,  probably  astonished  and  confounded  her.  There  is 
something  in  the  confidence,  with  which,  at  times,  assertions  are 
made,  which  has  always  more  or  less  commanded  belief  in  the  ig- 
norant and  inexperienced ;  such  as  she  was  at  this  time.  To  her 
he  appeared  to  understand  the  subject  in  a  manner,  of  which  she 
had  never  before  formed  a  conception ;  and  the  boldness  and  pe- 
remptoriness  of  his  declarations  gave  them  such  an  air  of  truth 
and  wisdom,  as  she  was  unprepared  to  resist.  Nor  did  he  fail  to 
avail  himself  of  the  influence  of  that  passion,  which  is  so  univer- 
sal, so  easily  kindled,  and  so  powerfully  operative,  in  the  minds  of 
all  her  descendants ;  viz.  Jealousy.  God  doth  know,  that  in  the 
day  ye  eat  thereof,  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  az 
Gods.  In  this  speech,  he  artfully,  but  evidently,  insinuated,  that 
the  true  reason,  why  the  tree  was  forbidden,  was,  that  God  knew 
this  to  be  its  nature  and  efficacy ;  that  the  prohibition  was,  there- 
fore, insincerely  and  unkindly  made ;  and  that  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, pn  the  part  of  God,  was  sinister,  selfish,  and  oppressive. 

This  nrocedure  eave  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  character 
and  conuuct  of  God ;  and  to  a  mind,  beginning  to  be  tinctured 
with  jealousy,  rendered  that  character  unamiable,  and  that  conduct 
suspected  and  unworthy. 

When  this  was  accomplished,  and  Eve  had  let  go  her  hold  on 
her  glorious  benefactor,  till  then  absolutely  loved,  venerated,  and 
trusted ;  she  was  prepared  for  every  thing,  which  could  follow. 
A  httle  contemplation  of  the  fruit  iUelf,  after  she  bad  begun  the 
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course  of  infidelity  in  her  heart,  led  her,  as  temptations  have  always 
led  the  heart  of  unbelief,  to  direct  transgression  and  open  rebel* 
lion.  To  eat  it,  she  now  perceived,  would  at  once  gratify  her 
taste,  and  raise  her  to  the  envied  distinction,  which  was  promised 
K  Such  is  the  summary  account,  which  God  has  thougnt  proper 
to  give  us  in  his  word,  of  one  of  the  two  most  important  transac* 
tions,  which  this  world  has  ever  seen.  A  part  only,  and  not  irn* 
probably  a  small  one,  of  the  events,  which  actually  took  place,  is 
recorded.  That  various  other  things  passed  on  this  occasion,  can* 
not  be  doubted.  Beside  the  abruptness  of  the  introduction,  the 
first  question  appears  to  be  asked  in  consequence  of  8omethiii|^ 
which  had  preceded.  These  oudines  the  great  English  Poet  has 
filled  with  several  natural  and  interesting  circumstances,  which,  or 
something  like  which,  may  not  improbably  have  happened*  It  is 
not  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  serpent  may  have  alleged,  that  he 
himself  had  eaten  of  the  fi*uit,  and  nad  not  died ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  gained,  from  its  mysterious  and  happy  mfluence,  the 
Eowers  of  understanding  and  speech,  with  whicn  he  appeared  to 
e  elevated  above  his  kmdred  brutes. 

Be  this  as  it  may ;  it  seems  evident,  that  the  story,  as  here  told, 
is  either  the  close,  or  the  epitome,  or  both,  of  a  fiill  account  of  the 
transaction.  Yet,  as  it  is,  it  is  a  specimen  of  consmnmate  art,  in- 
sidiousness,  and  fraud.  The  manner  of  address,  on  the  part  of 
the  serpent,  is  calculated  insensibly  to  insinuate,  and  inspire,  jea- 
lousv  and  irreverence  towards  God ;  uneasy  and  repining  thoughts 
of  the  condition,  in  which  man  was  placed  by  him;  ardent  ambi- 
tion to  be  like  Angels  in  knowledge,  happiness,  and  glory;  and 
longing  desires  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit  for  this  end ;  together 
with  strong  hopes,  that  no  evil  consequences  would  follow  the 
transgression. 

III.  7%e  character  of  the  persons  tempted^  was  probably  singular. 
They  were  newly  created;  were  innocent;  were  holy;  and, 
considering  the  short  period  of  their  being,  were  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed of  no  small  discernment  in  divine  things.  They  loved  truth; 
were  firee  fi:x)m  all  biasses  and  prejudices ;  possessed  a  vigorous  un- 
derstanding ;  and  thus  were  prepared  for  a  ready  reception  of  every 
truth,  and  for  a  rapid  progress  m  useful  knowledge.  The  progress, 
which  they  actually  made,  must  have  been  great,  under  sucn  ad- 
vantages, compared  with  what,  at  first  thought,  may  seem  probable. 
Still  they  were  imperfect  beings ;  without  experience ;  and  des- 
titute of  knowledge  in  many  particulars,  which  would  naturally  be 
wished  in  a  case,  where  art  and  falsehood  were  employed  against 
them ;  and,  although  furnished  with  a  clear  comprehension  of  their 
own  duty,  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  character,  and  unable  readi- 
ly to  conjecture  the  designs,  of  their  Adversary.  The  first  deceit, 
which  they  ever  knew,  was  now  practised  on  themselves ;  and  die 
first  falsehood,  of  which  they  ever  heard,  was  now  directed  to  their 
own  destruction.    Of  the  rebellion  of  the  Angels,  they  jvobably 
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knew  nothing ;  and  of  the  character  of  the  Tempter,  they  would 
not  naturally  form  even  a  suspicion.  Accustomed  to  hear  only 
truth,  they  would  not  easily  expect  a  lie ;  and,  habituated  only  to 
fidthfulness  and  friendship,  fraud  and  malevolence  were,  in  their 
approach  to  them,  assured  of  a  necessary,  and  suflBcient,  disguise. 
That  artless,  child-Uke  simplicity,  which  so  delights  the  mind,  and 
embellishes  the  pictures  of  the  historian  and  the  poet ;  which 
adorned  the  life,  and  endeared  and  enforced  the  lessons  of  the  Re- 
deemer himself;  and  which  now  constitutes  no  small  part  of  evan- 
Elical  excellence ;  was  then  a  principal  trait  of  theur  character* 
the  peculiar  kind  of  wisdom,  which  we  call  prudence,  they  cer- 
tainly had  made  litde  progress ;  and  caution  must  have  been  known 
to  them,  only  in  lessons  of  instruction* 

Thus  they  were,  in  several  important  respects,  beings  fitted  for 
imposition,  and  not  unnaturally  the  victims  of  insidiousness  and 
cunning*  The  same  means,  at  the  present  time,  ensnare  persons 
of  the  same  character ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
superior  sagacity,  however  employed,  should  not  possess  the 
power  of  influencing,  more  or  less,  the  same  simplicity*  Firm 
obedience,  such  as  they  were  bound  to  render  to  their  God,  a 
prompt  undeliberating  refusal,  and  an  original,  steadfast  deter- 
mination not  to  listen,  would  have  secured  them  from  yielding; 
but,  when  they  began  to  hear,  and  to  investigate,  they  beean  to  be 
exposed ;  and  their  danger  increased  with  every  step  of  their  pro* 
gress  in  inquiry* 

In  the  mean  time,  it  seems,  that  neither  of  them  thought  of  sup- 
jJicating  the  aid  of  their  Creator.  A  single  prayer  would  have 
put  the  Tempter  to  flight,  and  dissolved  the  charm  of  the  Tempta- 
tion. A  single  recollection,  also,  of  his  commands,  his  kindnesses, 
and  his  instructions,  might  easily  have  produced  the  same  efiect. 
But  neither  prayer  nor  recollection  was  summoned  to  their  assist- 
ance* Like  their  descendants,  when  forgetful  of  God,  and,  in  a 
sense,  forgotten  by  him,  they  were  weak,  fiail,  and  exposed  to 
every  danger. 

I V  *  The  consequences  of  the  temptation  were,  as  you  well  knowj 
eminently  %mhappy. 

Eve,  pleasea  with  the  appearance  of  the  prohibited  fruit,  and 
warmed  with  the  thought  of  becoming  wise,  of  leaving  her  present 
humble  station,  and  assuming  that  of  an  Angel,  rashly  ventured  on 
the  forbidden  ground ;  disobeyed  the  command  of  her  Creator ; 
defiled  herself  with  sin ;  and  yielded  her  tide  to  immortal  life*  In 
the  same  manner  Adam,  also,  partook  of  the  transgression,  and  of 
all  its  miserable  efiects  ;  lost  his  innocence  ;  and  resigned  his  do- 
minion, glory,  and  happiness*  The  remoter  consecjuences  of  this 
event,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  in  a  future  discourse*  The 
remainder  of  this,  I  shall  occupy  with  some  considerations  on  two 
great  questions,  often  and  earnestly  asked,  concerning  this  subject, 
and  with  a  few  practical  remarks. 

Vol.  I.  52 
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The  first  of  the  questions,  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  this; 
Since  our  first  Parents  were  entirely  holy^  how  could  they  become 
sinful  ? 

This  question,  in  its  simple  and  proper  form,  is  no  other  than. 

How  can  a  holy  being  become  sinful  ?  or, 

How  can  a  holy  being  transgress  the  law  of  Qod  ? 

This  question,  to  which,  perhaps,  no  satisfactory  philosophical 
answer  can  be  given,  has  been  unnecessarily  embarrassed  by  the 
modes,  in  which  answers  to  it  have  been  attempted.  The  language, 
often  adopted,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  abstract ;  and,  being 
supposed  to  have  meaning,  when  it  had  none,  and  to  convey  ideas, 
which  it  did  not  contain,  has  served  only  to  bewilder,  where  it  was 
intended  to  instruct. 

The  common  method  of  conducting  the  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject has  been  to  seek  for  some  cause  in  the  nature  of  man,  styled 
a  principle  of  action^  to  which  this  effect  might  be  fairly  attributed. 
As  the  principles  of  moral  action  in  Adam^  must  have  been  holV} 
and  could  in  no  degree  have  been  sinful ;  it  is  inquired,  How  could 
a  holy  principle  be  the  cause  of  a  sinful  action? 

It  will  be  obvious  to  a  careful  examiner,  that  in  this  inouiry,  the 
"word principUj  is  intended  to  denote  a  fixed,  unchangeable  cause; 
productive  only  of  effects,  of  the  same  moral  nature  ;  and  is  sup- 

g)sed  to  exist,  and  to  operate,  during  the  interval  of  transCTession. 
n  this  foundation,  the  mquiry  is  made ;  and,  if  ^the  foundation  be 
solid  and  just,  the  inquiry  cannot  be  answered :  because,  in  the 
actual  case,  viz.  the  case  of  our  first  Parents,  there  was  no  other 
principle  of  action,  beside  a  holy  principle. 

But  in  this  scheme  of  thought,  there  is  a  plain  and  important  fal- 
lacy; not  imprpbably  originated,  and  certainly  established,  by 
the  use  of  the  word  Principle.  I  cjo  not  deny ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
readily  admit;  that  there  xs  a  cause  of  moral  action  in  Intelligent 
beings^  frequently  indicated  by  the  words  Principle^  Affections^  Ha- 
bits^ Nature^  Tendency^  Propensity^  and  several  others*  In  this 
case,  however,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  it  is  carefully  to  be  ob- 
served, that  these  terms  indicate  a  cause,  which  to  us  is  wholly  un- 
known ;  except  that  its  existence  is  proved  by  its  effects.  There 
is,  as  every  man,  who  does  not  embrace  the  doctrine  of  casual,  or 
contingent,  existence,  must  admit,  a  reason,  why  one  being  is  holy 
and  another  sinful ;  or  why  the  same  being  is  holy  at  one  tine  and 
sinful  at  another^  as  truly,  as  that  there  is  a  reason,  why  he  exists. 
There  is  also  a  reason,  zghy  a  being  m,  at  some  times,  more  stronglg 
inclined  to  a  regular  practice  of  sin  or  holiness,  than  at  others.  Our 
judgment  concerning  moral  beings,  is  customarily  formed  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  truths.  We  speak  of  human  nature  as  sinfti; 
intending  not  the  actual  commission  of  Sin,  but  a  general  character- 
istic  of  man,  under  the  influence  of  which,  he  has  committed  Sins 
heretofore,  and  is  prepared,  and  is  prone,  to  commit  others.  With 
the  same  meaning  in  our  minds,  we  use  the  phrases,  sinfvl  propan' 
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n/y,  corrupi  keari,  depraved  mind  ;  and  the  contrary  oneSj  i 
TtVh/oti*  disposition^  moral  rectiittde^  holintsB  of  character j  and 
Others  of  the  like  import.     When  we  use  these  kinds  of  phra 
gy,  we  intend  that  a  reason  really  exists,  although  uridefi 
aod  nninteliigiblej  by  ourselves,  why  one  mind  willj  either  ui 
or  uniformly,  be  the  subject  of  holy  volitions,  and  another,  < 
ful  ones.     We  do  not  intend  to  assert^  that  any  one,  or  any 
ber,  of  the  volitions  of  the  man,  whom  we  characterize,  has 
or  will  be,  holy,  or  sinful  j  nor  do  we,  indeed,  design  to  rei 
mediately  to  actual  volitions  at  all.     Instead  of  this,  we  m< 
indjcale  a  state  of  mindj  generally  existing,  out  of  which  ho 
litions  may,  in  one  case,  be  fairly  expected  to  arisejand  sinful 
in  another :  such  a  state,  as  thatj  if  it  were  to  be  changed^  a\ 
existing  state  of  a  holy  mind  were  to  become  the  same  wit 
of  a  sinful  mind,  its  volitions  would  thenceforth  be  sinful^  ar 
versa.     This  state  is  the  came^  which  1  have  mentioned  5  a 
the  existence  of  which  must  be  admitted,  unless  we  acknowlc 
ta  be  a  perfect  casualty,  that  any  volition  is  sinful,  rather  than 
This  cause  is  what  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
the  name  of  the  heart ;  as  when  it  is  said^   The  htari  is  dc 
above  ail  things^  and  de^perateltf  mcked.   I  have  already  remj 
that  this  cause  is  unknown,  except  by  its  effects.     From 
however,  we  leam,  that  it  is  not  so  powerful,  nor  so  unchang 
as  to  incline  tlie  mind,  in  which  it  exists,  so  strongly  to  holin* 
to  prevent  it  absolutely  fi-om  sinning,  nor  so  sti'ongly  to  sin, 
prevent  it  absolutely  from  acting  in  a  holy  manner.     Both 
tation  and  facta,  the  only  sources^  from  which  we  derive  any  1 
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perly  the  happiness  and  misery  are  the  motives.  Now  it  is  plain, 
that  in  such  a  world,  (and  all  possible  worlds,  except  a  world  of 
perfect  misery,  must  be  such)  motives  of  both  kinds  must,  at  times, 
DC  present  to  the  view  of  such  a  being.  It  is  equally  evident, 
that  some  of  the  motives  to  sin,  may,  considered  by  themselves, 
become  to  such  a  bein^  stronger  inducements  to  action,  than  some 
of  the  motives  to  hohness.  In  other  words,  higher  enjoyment 
may  be  found,  or  expected,  in  some  courses  of  sin,  than  in  some 
courses  of  holiness.  That  to  a  mind,  capable  of  contemplating 
one  or  a  few  things,  only,  at  once,  and  of  feeling  with  different 
strength,  at  different  times,  the  motives  to  sin  may  chieJ9y,  or 
alone,  be  present,  will  not  be  doubted.  For,  it  is  apprehend^  no 
finite  watchfulness  is  sufficient  to  reaUze,  with  absolute  certainty, 
the  full  presence  of  the  motives  to  holiness  at  all  times ;  noir  to 
keep  out  of  view  all  the  motives  to  sin.  Of  course,  every  such 
mind  may,  for  aught  that  appears,  be  induced  by  some  supposable 
motive,  or  combination  of  motives,  at  some  times,  and  in  some  cir« 
cumstances,  at  least,  to  yield  to  temptation,  and  disobey.  " 

There  is  no  proof  from  the  nature  of  things^  that  finite  stren^ 
and  stability  are  sufficient  to  resist  all  possible  motives  to  sm. 
From  factSj  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  admit  the  contrary  doctrine. 
Angeb,  though  entirely  holy,  yielded  to  such  motives  ;  as  did  our 
first  Parents  also,  who  possessed  the  same  virtuous  character. 
These  facts  furnish  a  strong  presumption,  at  least,  that  it  is  not 
within  the  limits  of  created  perfection  to  resist  temptation  in  all 
possible  cases ;  and  that  the  final  perseverance  of  saints  and  An- 
gels, both  in  a  state  of  trial,  and  in  a  state  of  reward,  is  derived 
ultimately  fi^m  the  Almighty  Power  of  God. 

In  a  former  discourse,  I  observed,  that  there  were  three  methodsj 
in  which  sin^  or  moral  evil,  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  universe.  The  first  is,  that  he  permitted  it  to  exist.  One  of  the 
remaining  two  is,  t?iat  God  could  not^  without  destroj/ing  the  fru 
agency  of  his  creatures^  prevent  them  from  sinning :  the  other,  that 
he  creates  their  sinful  volitions. 

To  the  former  of  these  methods  of  accounting  for  the  introduc- 
tion  of  sin,  it  is  unanswerably  objected,  that  God  has  actually  pre- 
served  some  of  the  angels  from  jailing  ;  and  that  he  has  promised 
to  preserve^  and  willj  therefore,  certainly  preserve,  the  spirits  ofjutt 
men  made  perfect;  and  that  this  has  been,  and  will  be,  done  withwt 
infrin^ins  at  all  on  their  moral  agency.  Of  course,  he  could  just 
as  easily  have  preserved  Adam  from  falling,  without  infringing  on 
his  moral  agency.     To  the  second  scheme,  f  object  in  the 

1st.  Place,  That  it  is  wholly  without  proof  . 

But  a  doctrine  of  this  magnitude,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  with- 
out the  most  ample  evidence. 

2dly.  It  is  unnecessary. 

All  the  satisfaction,  which  this  subject  admits,  is  capable  of  be> 
ing  derived  as  completely  from  attributing  this  event  to  the  agency 
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of  cteaturesj  as  to  the  agency  of  God,  At  the  same  timej  k  iJ 
easy  to  conceivej  to  cviacc,  and  to  admit,  that  man  is  an  agcntT 
that  God  is  an  agent.  No  difficulty  attends  the  former  case,  wll 
does  not  in  an  equal  degree  attend  the  latter.  If  man  is  an  agl 
then  there  is  no  necessity  of  tmcing  his  actions  beyond  himif 
We  find  no  necessily,  when  we  think  of  God  as  an  agent,  of 
ciog  his  actions  beyond  himself.  There  ia  no  more  neccs^it  j 
tracing  hmnan  actions  beyond  man  j  nor  is  there,  so  far  a^  1 
perceive^  any  additional  light  thrown  on  the  subject  of  lunl 
agency,  by  referring  our  actions  to  God*  That  God  created  [ 
tfiat  he  can,  and  does,  influetice  our  actions  in  various  ways,  a  J 
pleases  ;  and  that  even  we  can  in  various  ways  influence  the! 
lions  of  each  other ;  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands*  But  I  sec 
proof  that  Goo  is  the  author,  or  agent,  of  human  actions  ;  norl 
least  diOficulty  in  believing  that  he  has  made  us  capable  of  bcT 
the  agents,  and  authors,  of  them,  ourselves. 

3dly.  It  increases  the  difficnlties^  whkh  it  professes  to  removel 
It  is  at  least  as  difficult  to  conceive  how  God  can  be  the  auii 
of  actions^  existing  in  a  human  mind,  as  how  that  mind  can  be  I 
author  of  them.  Here^  ther^^fore,  no  advantage  is  gained.  Onl 
other  hand,  difficulties  ani  multiplied  without  end.  No  conccpl 
is  more  perplexing,  or  distressing,  than  this  3  that  God  creates! 
sin  by  an  act  of  his  Omnipotence,  and  then  punishes  it- 
4thly,  The  Serif  lures  no  1^  hire  assert  this  doctrine^ 
The  passages,  commonly  alleged  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  | 
ear,  to  me  at  least,  to  be  forced  from  their  natural,  obvious  ir 
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To  these  observations  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  several  of  the 
objections,  heretofore  alleged  against  the  doctrine,  that  the  soul  it 
a  mere  chain  of  ideas  and  exercisesj  lie  with  equal  weight  against 
this.  These  have,  however,  been  too  lately  mentioned,  to  demand 
a  repetition. 

Tne  second  question^  to  which  I  have  referred^  and  which,  like  ikt 
other,  affects  not  the  sin  of  Adam  only,  but  all  sin,  is  this  :  VHySi 
God  permit  Adam  to  fall  P 

Before  I  attempt  to  answer  this  Question,  it  will  be  proper  to  ob* 
serve,  that  according  to  all  the  scnemes  of  accounting  tor  the  in- 
troduction of  moral  evil,  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  fell  of 
Adam  was  permitted,  that  is,  was  not  hindered,  by  Grod.  It  may 
be  also  proper  to  state  the  difference,  which  in  my  own  view  exists, 
between  permitting,  or  not  hindering,  sin,  and  creating  it.  It  is 
this.  In  the  former  case,  man  is  the  actor  of  his  own  sium  His  sin 
is,  therefore,  wholly  his  own ;  chargeable  only  to  himself;  chosen 
by  him  unnecessarily,  while  possessed  of  a  power  to  choose  other- 
wise ;  avoidable  by  him ;  and  of  course  guilty,  and  righteously 
punishable.  Exactly  the  same  natural  power  is  in  this  case  pos- 
sessed by  him,  while  a  sinner,  which  is  afterwards  possesseaby 
him,  when  a  saint ;  which  Adam  possessed  before  ne  fell ;  and 
which  the  holy  Angels  now  possess  in  the  Heavens.  This  power 
is,  also,  in  my  view,  perfect  freedom ;  a  power  of  agency,  as  abso- 
lute as  can  be  possessed  by  an  Intelligent  creature. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  volitions  of  man  are  immediately  prodmui 
by  Omnipotence  ;  are  the  acts  of  God  himself,  and  not  at  all  of  man; 
are  merely  annexed  to  man,  as  accidents ;  are  in  the  natural  stnst 
necessary,  and  irresistible^  and,  so  far  as  lean  see,  are  in  no  sentt 
chargeable  to  man. 

In  the  former  case,  God  is  supposed  to  create  beings,  possessed 
of  the  full  power  to  originate  any,  and  every,  moral  action ;  in  the 
natural  sense,  able  to  stand,  as  well  as  liable  to  fall ;  and  falling, 
only  because  they  did  not  make  the  best  use,  which  tiiey  could,  of 
their  power  to  stand.  In  the  latter  case,  he  created  their  apostacy. 
Their  fall,  therefore,  was  irresistible ;  unless  it  should  be  proved 
that  a  creature  can  resist  Omnipotence. 

With  these  things  premised,  I  observe  in  answer  to  this  question, 
that  a  state  of  trial  supposes  of  course  a  capability  of  falhng,  and 
cannot  exist  without.  That,  in  this  state,  God  is  obliged  to  secure 
his  creatures  from  falling,  has  not  hitherto  been  proved ;  and  ce^ 
tainly  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  without  proof.  If  he  rewards  them 
with  happiness,  proportioned  to  their  obedience,  so  long  as  they 
continue  obedient ;  I  see  not  how  any  thing  further  can  be  de- 
manded at  his  hands.  Perfect  justice  seems  in  this  case  to  be  sa- 
tisfied. 

Still  it  will  be  asked,  why  God  suffered  a  thing,  so  evil  and  dis- 
tressing, as  sin,  to  exist. 

Probably  the  best  answer,  ever  given  to  this  question  in  the  pre- 
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sent  world,  is  that,  which  was  given  by  Christ,  concerning  one 
branch  of  the  divine  dispensations  to  mankind :  Even  sOy  Father  ; 
for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  It  was  a  dispensation  approved 
"by  infinite  Wisdom,  and  seen  by  the  Omniscient,  eye  to  be  neces- 
sary towards  that  good,  which  God  proposed  in  creating  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  restless  and  roving  mind  of  man  is,  however,  often  unsatis- 
fied with  this  answer.  I  will,  therefore,  add  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, and,  I  hope,  with  that  profound  reverence,  which  all  creatures 
owe  to  their  Creator,  and  that  diffidence,  which  becomes  a  creature 
of  yesterday,  that  \{Adam  had  not  fallen,  Christ  would  not  have 
redeemed  mankind :  for  had  there  been  no  Apostates,  there  could 
have  been  no  Redeemer,  and  no  Redemption.  The  mercy  of  God, 
therefore,  the  most  perfect  of  his  attributes,  and  the  consummation 
of  his  excellence,  would  have  been  unknown  to  the  universe.  All 
the  blessings,  bestowed  on  mankind,  would  have  been  the  reward 
of  the  obedience  oiAdam^  and  his  posterity.  But  the  blessings,  , 
bestowed  on  glorified  saints,  are  the  rewards  of  the  obedience  ot 
the  Eternal  Son  of  God.     These  rewards  could  not  have  bejBn 

fiven,  had  not  Christ  obeyed :  and  Christ  could  not  have  obeyed, 
ad  he  not  become  the  Substitute  for  sinners,  or  the  Mediator  be- 
tween God,  and  apostate  creatures.  These  rewards,  also,  will 
differ  from  those  in  the  former  case,  as  the  respective  persons,  who 
obeyed,  differed  in  the  excellence  of  their  characters,  and  the  va- 
lue of  their  obedience^. 

Had  Adam  obeyed ;  it  is,  I  think,  highly  probably,  that  the  ori- 
ginal world  would  have  continued,  and  the  present  Heavens.  The 
new  Earth,  and  the  new  Heavens,  which  will  be  created  after  the 
Mediatorial  Kingdom  is  finished,  would  never  have  been.  No  hu- 
man beings  would  have  been  admitted  into  Heaven.  None  of  that 
joy  would  have  been  experienced,  which  now  springs  up  in  hea- 
venly minds  over  the  repentance  and  salvation  of  sinners,  and 
which  will  increase  and  brighten  for  ever.  None  of  those  things, 
into  which  Angels  desire  to  /ooA:,*  would  have  been  brought  into 
bcin^ ;  nor  would  that  glorious  purpose  of  the  creation  of  all  things, 
mentioned  by  the  Apostle,  the  knowledge,  acquired  hj  principali- 
ties and  powers  in  heavenly  places ,  concerning  the  manifold  wisdom 
of  Gody  disclosed  in  his  dispensations  to  his  Church^t  have  ever 
been  accomplished. 

By  the  redemption  of  Christ,  Heaven  as  well  as  Earth,  Angels 
as  well  as  men,  are  materially  changed  from  their  former  circum- 
stances, and  character.  Nay,  the  whole  immense  and  eternal 
kingdom  of  Jehovah,  by  means  of  this  amazing  work,  assumes  a 
new  aspect ;  and  both  CTreation  and  Providence,  are  invested  with 
a  new  character.  God  is  seen  by  his  Intelligent  creatures  in  new 
manifestations  of  beauty,  glory,  and  loveliness.  Throughout  never- 

•  See  1  Pet.  1. 12.  t  See  Eph.  U.  9, 10 
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ending  ^g^s,  virtuous  minds  will  be  enlarged  with  knowledge,  ex- 
alted in  holiness,  and  improved  in  dignity,  and  happiness,  beyond 
all,  which  would  have  otherwise  been  proper,  or  possible  5  and 
their  affections,  obedience,  and  praise,  become  more  refined,  and 
more  elevated,  in  a  rapid  and  regular  progress.  The  former  legal 
system,  therefore,  of  which  the  primitive  state  of  Adam  was  a  part, 
had  comparatively  no  glory ^  hy  reason  of  the  excelling  glory  of  the 
system  of  Redemption. 

How  far  these  observations  may  contribute  to  the  satisfaction  c( 
the  inquirer,  I  will  not  presume  to  determine.  That  the  system  of 
divine  dispensations  is  now,  and  will  for  ever  be,  widely  different 
from  what  it  would  have  been,  had  the  work  of  Redemption  not 
taken  place,  must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged.  I  will  only  add, 
that,  as  we  are  of  yesterday,  and  consequently  know  nothing^  it  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  strange,  that  things  of  this  extent  should  be  so 
high,  and  so  vast,  that  we  cannot  attain  to  them. 

Should  an  emmet,  from  the  top  of  his  mole-hill,  undertake  to  sur- 
vey the  world  around  him ;  and  to  descant  on  the  beauty,  or  deform- 
ity of  the  landscape,  the  suitableness  of  the  soil,  climate  and  ac- 
commodations, for  the  settlement,  health,  husbandry,  and  com- 
merce, of  men  ;  and  propose  plans  for  the  improvement  of  some 
of  these  things,  and  the  reformation  of  others  ;  we  should  proba- 
bly consider  him  as  a  very  imperfect  judge  of  such  subjects ;  and 
smile  both  at  his  presumption,  and  his  philosophy.  With  respect 
to  the  subject  in  nand,  we  are  emmets ;  and  taice  our  surveys  only 
from  the  top  of  a  mole-hill.  When  it  is  considered,  that  the  con- 
sequences of  this  event  reach  through  eternity,  and  that  such  won- 
derful consequences,  have  already  followed  it,  a  small  share  of 
modesty  will  induce  us  to  confess  our  inability  to  judge  concerning 
it,  and  to  take  the  station  of  humble  learners,  at  the  feet  of  our 
Divine  Instructer,  rather  than  to  ascend  the  chair  of  philosophical 
judgment,  and  haughty  decision. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  In  this  difficult  part  of  the  history  qfrnan,  we  cannot^  I  think, 
fail  to  see,  how  superior  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  introduction  of 
Moral  evil,  into  the  world,  is  to  every  other* 

The  Scriptural  account  is  summarily  this.  Two  beings,  the  pa- 
rents of  mankind,  created  holy,  and  placed  by  God  in  a  paramse 
of  good,  were  deceived,  and  seduced,  by  the  insidious  art  of  an 
evil  and  superior  being,  permitted  for  wise  and  good  purposes,  to 
have  access  to  them. 

The  two  principal  schemes  of  philosophy  on  this  subject,  are 
these: 

First ;  TTiat  the  soul  was  created  holy,  and  was  contaminated  by 
being  united  to  Matter;  because  Matter  is  the  seat  ofsin^  and  polluf 
tion : 
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Secondly ;  T%at  thr^  soul  was  created  hol^^  but  apostatized 
pre^e^istcnt  state. 

Of  the  firsts  it  is  sufliclent  to  say,  that  it  is  contrary,  not  to 
only,  but  lo  possibility;  since  it  is  clearly  impossible  thai  anj 
ine,  except  a  thinking,  voluntaEy  one,  shookl  be  the  subje<j 
eitner  virtue  or  sin 

On  the  second^  it  is  lo  be  observed,  that  all  the  di Sic ul ties  atl 
it,  which  attend  the  supposition  of  an  apostacy,  in  the  present  si 
The  diflRculty  does  not  at  all  lie  in  the  foct^  that  man  aposiatf 
htrcy  but,  in  the  fact,  that  he  apostatized  atalh  Of  course,  ulij 
er  we  suppose  the  apostacy  to  have  taken  place  in  this  world 
in  another,  the  difficulties  involved  in  it,  still  remain  possesse 
their  full  strength,  and  without  being,  in  the  least  degree, 
ated. 

Besides,  that  man  did  pre-exist,  is  a  mere  assumption,  of  wh 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence ;  and  against  which,  even  the  f 
of  nature  furnishes  strong  probability, 

2dly.  In  this  story ^  we  see  the  amazing  evil  of  sin^  manifestel 
the  conduct  of  the  Tejnpttr. 

What  a  disposition  was  tliat,  which  was  exhibited,  in  the  seJ 
tion  of  our  first  parents  fmrn  their  obedience  I  From  what  a  : 
of  innocence  and  happiness,  did  it  plunge  them  and  their  po^ 
ity!  At  the  same  time,  no  personal  resentment  operated,  no  I 
renge  burned  in  his  breast  against  them  \  for  between  him  and  tli 
there  had  never  been  a  controversy,  nor  even  a  connexion*  11 
were  ignorant  that  such  a  being  as  himself  existed,  and  had  na 
done,  nor  wished  him,  any  evil  whatever. 
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conduct  exhibited  as  strange,  and  his  commands  as  unreasonable. 
Obedience  is  always  represented  as  exposed  to  disadvantages; 
and  sin,  as  the  true  roaa  to  real  and  exquisite  enjoyment.  Jea- 
lousy is  thus  naturally  kindled ;  discontent  excited  ;  and  the  man 
induced  to  repine  at  his  lot,  to  murmur,  in  thought  at  least,  against 
his  Maker,  and  to  covet  and  seek  forbidden  enjoyments. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  soul  is  flattered  perpetually  with  the  hope 
of  safety  in  sin ;  is  taught  to  expect  exemption  from  punishment; 
and  is  boldly  informed,  that  it  shall  not  surely  die.  Thousands 
and  millions  of  times  has  this  story  been  told ;  and  repeated 
through  every  age,  from  the  apostacy  to  the  present  hour.  Thou- 
sands and  millions,  also,  of  foolish  and  unhappy  wretches,  listen  to 
the  talc,  because  it  is  loved ;  and  receive  it  on  a  tenth  part  of  the 
evidence,  which  they  would  demand,  to  enforce  on  their  minds  a 
single  truth,  or  a  single  duty:  or  rather,  they  receive  it  first;  and 
wait  for  the  evidence,  till  some  future  time.  Eve  is  often  censured 
for  yielding  to  a  tempter,  of  finished  cunning.  How  many  of  her 
descendants  yield  to  fools  and  blockheads,  to  gross  and  blunder- 
ing solicitations ;  unfurnished  with  even  a  plausible  pretence,  or 
that  miserable  consolation  to  sinners,  an  apology  for  the  compli- 
ance !  Let  no  one  cast  the  first  stone  at  our  common  Parent,  who 
is  not  conscious  that  he  himself  has  not  sinned  in  the  same  manner. 
3dly.  fVe  learn  from  this  story,  that  the  only  time  of  successful 
resistance  to  temptation,  is  the  moment,  when  it  is  presented. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  had  our  first  parents  promptly 
refused  to  listen,  they  w^ould,  in  all  probability,  have  escaped  the 
snare.  What  is  true  of  them,  is  true  of  all  their  posterity.  The 
very  act  of  deliberating,  results  from  want  of  sufficient  faith  in 
God,  and  sufficient  firmness  in  our  duty.  In  our  deliberations, 
also,  we  are  exposed  to  many  dangers.  We  are  ignorant,  yet  be- 
lieve ourselves  knowing ;  foolish,  yet  are  vain  of  our  wisdom; 
weak,  yet  are  always  ready  to  confide  in  our  strength.  Hence  wc 
form  false  conclusions  from  miserable  premises :  yet  we  think  both 
the  premises  and  conclusions  sound,  because  they  are  devised  by 
such  sagacious  beings,  as  ourselves.  In  our  love  to  sin,  we  have 
an  enemy  within  us,  of  whose  presence,  or  even  existence,  we  are 
usually  not  aware,  ever  ready  to  aid  the  assaults  of  the  enemy 
without.  From  our  ignorance,  we  are  easily  perplexed ;  from  our 
vanity,  easily  flattered  ;  and  from  both,  easily  overcome.  Of  our 
lernfexity,  every  tempter  takes  advantage,  while  he  covers  the 
iOOK  with  a  bait  for  our  vanity.  The  more  we  reason,  the  more 
we  plunge  ourselves  into  difficulties ;  and  the  less  hope  do  we  find 
of  an  escape.  The  longer  the  assault  continues,  the  more  feeble, 
embarrassed,  and  irresolute  do  we  become ;  and  the  more  bold, 
powerful,  and  assured,  our  seducer :  till,  at  length,  that  resolution 
and  understanding,  which  at  first  would  have  gained  an  easy  and 
certain  victory,  become  an  unresisting  prey.    Resist  then  the  Dt' 
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tsi/,  resist  every  tempter,  at  first;  at  the  moment  of  solicttaJ 
and  he  wili  flee  from  you^  \ 

4lhly,  We  are  also  taught  by  this  passage  of  Scripture^  thai 
ulliiitate  safety  of  mankind,  when  they  are  tempted,  tits  in  Gob  ol 

Had  Eve  sought  the  protection  of  God,  when  she  was  assJ 
by  the  Adversary  J  she  iiad  never  fallen.  Had  she  remeniijd 
me  character  of  God  5  she  had  never  beUeved  the  declaratiorJ 
the  Tempter-  Had  she  admitted  no  jealousy,  no  suspicion,  otl 
divine  Wisdom  and  goodness;  she  had,  in  all  probabdity,  keptr 
happy  state- 

The  same  dangers  attend  all  her  descendants*     Ifwewi 
ovcrcomej   or  escape,   temptations  5  it  is  indispensablcj   that! 
remember  the  presence,  and  acknowledge  the  charactcFj  of  GJ 
that  we  distrust  in  no  degree  his  sincerity  or  kindness ;  and  that] 
go  directly  to  him  for  the  succour,  which  we  need.     The  cloi 
petition  in  the  prayer,  taught  by  Christ  to  his  disciples,  is,  Lead 
not  into  temptation  :  hut  di  liver  'tis  from  evil:  that  is,  Si^er  i/.sl 
to  be  led  into  temptation;  but^  should  this  dwnger  betide  its  at 
time^  deliver  us  from  the  evil  to  which  we  shall  be  then  expoi 
Of  six  petitions  only,  of  which  this  prayer  consists ;   a  pral 
taught  by  him,  who  knew  all  the  dangers  and  necessities  of  ml 
this  is  one.     So  necessary  did  he  determine  this  assistance  ; 
guardianship  to  be  ;  and  so  necessary  our  continual  prayer,  thd 
might  be  afforded*  I 

In  the  first  temptation,  we  see  the  doctrine  strongly  illasirati 
Here  no  prayer  ascended  for  aid.     Here,  therefore,  no  aid 
rfven :  and  here*  left  to  themselves,  the  miserable  victims  w<i 
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GxvEsis  iii.  14 — 19. — Jind  the  Lord  God  ioid  unto  the  terpent^  Beemue  than  hmi 
done  thiSf  thou  art  eumd  above  all  cattle^  and  above  every  beatt  of  the  field :  ypon 
thy  belly  thalt  thou  go  ;  and  dutt  thalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  Jhd  I 
mil  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  teed  and  herued- 
a  shall  bruite  thy  fiead,  and  thou  thalt  bruite  hit  heel.  Vnlg  the  tcoman  hi  amit 
I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  torrow  and  thy  conception  :  in  torrow  thou  thaU  Mag 
forth  children  ;  and  thy  desire  thdll  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  oittr  tim. 
And  unto  Adam  he  taui.  Because  thou  hatt  hearkened  unto  the  voiee  of  iky  «^ 
and  hast  eaien  of  the  tree,  of  which  J  commanded  thee,  saying,  Thou  JuUl  mot  tM 
ofit;  cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake  ;  in  sorrow  thalt  thou  eat  of  U  all  tkeit^ 
of  thy  life :  Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee  ;  and  thou  tkSU 
eat  the  herb  of  the  field.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thalt  thou  eat  bread,  HU  tkM 
return  unto  the  ground;  for  out  of  it  watt  thou  taken :  for  dutt  thou  artf  emdwido 
dutt  thalt  thou  return. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  at  length  the  temptcUion  of 
our  first  parents^  and  t?ieir  consequent  fall  from  holiness,  and  from 
the  favour  of  God.  The  next  subject,  which,  in  a  system  of  the- 
ology, invites  our  attention,  is  the  sentence  which  followed  their 
transgression. 

This  sentence  is  contained  in  the  Text,  and  naturally  divides 
itself,  for  our  consideration,  into  three  parts  : 

L  The  Sentence  pronounced  on  the  Tempter : 

II.  That  pronounced  on  the  Woman :  and, 

III.  That  pronounced  on  the  Man. 

The  order,  in  which  this  subject  is  exhibited  to  us,  is  the  same 
which  existed  in  the  Temptation  itself,  and  in  the  transgression 
also.  The  Serpent  first  sinned  in  tempting  the  Woman ;  the 
Woman  sinned  next,  in  yielding  to  his  solicitations,  and  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit ;  and  the  Man  last,  in  yielding  to  the  solicitations  ot 
the  Woman. 

On  the  sentence,  as  here  pronounced,  it  will  be  proper  to  re- 
mark, generally,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  words  of 
the  Law.  Nor  is  it  to  be  considered,  as  in  fact  involving  the  whole 
of  the  sentence,  contained  in  the  law.  That  sentence  seems  to 
have  been  left  by  God  as  it  was  originally  denounced ;  and  nothing 
more  to  have  been  now  intended  as  a  threatening,  except  to  dis- 
close to  our  first  parents  various  evils,  attendant  on  the  state  of 
guilt  and  degradation,  to  which  they  had  reduced  themselves,  and 
to  remind  them  of  the  mortal  condition,  in  which  they  were  now 
finally  fixed.  On  the  Serpent,  indeed,  a  sentence  new,  and  be- 
fore undisclosed,  was  declared.  The  evils,  which  he  was  to  suffer 
in  consequence  of  this  sin*  were  announced:  while  in  the  same 
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threatening  was  included,  also  a  promise  of  great  and  singular 
benefits  to  those,  whom  he  had  most  wickedly  seduced. 

The  original  threatening  of  the  Law,  or  Covenant,  under  which 
our  first  parents  were  placed,  involved  all  the  evils,  which  they 
and  their  posterity  were  ever  to  suffer.  The  sentetice,  now  passed 
on  the  transgressors,  unfolded,  particularly,  several  distresses, 
which  they  were  hereafter  to  experience  under  this  original  threat- 
ening; and,  at  the  same  time,  furnished  them  with  consolations  ol 
Ugh  importance. 

1.  The  Sentence^  passed  on  the  Serpent,  claims  a  two-fold  consid^ 
eration :  in  its  literal  meanings  and  in  its  principal  meaning. 

In  the  literal  meaning  of  this  denunciation,  the  Serpent  is  cursed 
beyond  all  other  beasts,  is  doomed  to  creep  on  the  ground,  and  to 
kai  dust  all  the  days  of  his  life.  Perpetual  war,  it  is  declared, 
shall  exist  between  his  seed  and  that  of  the  Woman ;  in  which  hi 
sJkall  bruise  the  heel  of  his  adversary ;  while  his  adversary  shall 
hrtdse  his  head. 

This,  which  I  have  chosen  to  call  the  literal  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence, is,  I  acknowledge,  rather  an  application  of  it  to  the  literal 
serpent.  The  language,  in  which  it  is  explained,  is,  I  think,  plainly 
figurative ;  and  involves,  generally,  a  state  of  peculiar  de^da- 
fion  and  suffering.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  I  apprehend  justly, 
that  the  original  condition  of  the  Serpent,  as  an  animal,  was  supe- 
rior and  distinguished.  Ancient  opinions  considered  the  serpent 
as  winged,  beautiful  and  privileged,  above  other  animals.  If  these 
opinions  be  allowed  to  be  just ;  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  the  de- 
gradation was  remarkable,  and  altogether  calculated  to  convince 
our  first  parents  of  the  miserable  tendency  and  influence  of  trans- 
gression. In  every  view,  the  condition  specified,  is  a  condition 
deeply  degraded,  and  suited,  obviously,  to  show  the  proper  effect 
of  sm  on  ail  the  instruments,  by  which  it  was  accomplishea.  What- 
ever the  serpent  lost,  as  well  as  whatever  he  suffered,  was  an  in- 
fliction, properly  evincing  the  hatred  of  God  to  everv  thing,  con- 
cerned in  the  seduction  of  mankind ;  and  to  show  to  their  progeni- 
tors, in  immediate  consequence,  both  the  evil  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty,  and  the  certainty  of  their  future  punishment. 

The  enmity,  which  was  announced,  and  which  has  existed  be- 
tween the  seed  of  the  woman  generally,  that  is,  mankind,  and  the 
seed  of  the  Serpent,  has  been  a  source  of  innumerable  evils  to  the 
Serpent.  Animals  of  this  kind  have  ever  been  peculiarly  hated 
andThunted,  peculiarly  attacked  and  destroyed,  fi^m  the  beginning. 
Even  the  harmless  ones  do  not  escape.  A  war  of  extermination 
has  plainly  been  declared  against  them,  and  carried  on  through  all 
generations  with  unrelaxing  and  unceasing  animosity.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  hostility,  mulions  of  them  have  probably  perished, 
which  otherwise  might  have  continued  through  the  date,  allotted 
by  Providence  to  their  being.  In  the  mean  time,  riot  a  small  num- 
ber of  the  human  race  have  fallen  victims  to  the  enmity  of  these 
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venomous  beings ;  and  have  usually  been  wounded  in  every  pait 
of  the  Body,  mentioned  in  this  prediction. 

The  principal  meaning  of  this  sentence,  or  its  application  to  the 
allegorical  Serpent,  the  real  Tempter,  is,  however,  of  infinitely 
more  importance,  and  has  a  totally  superior  claim  to  our  attention. 

The  Tempter  and  the  Woman  were,  in  the  transgression,  united 
together  as  rebels  against  their  Creator.  In  the  eye  of  the  Temp- 
ter, this  union  was  begun,  only  to  be  strengthened,  and  perpetuated. 
He  had  once  sinned  and  was  finally  rejected  by  God.  He,  there- 
fore, naturally,  and  in  a  sense  necessarily,  concluded,  that  rebel- 
lious man  would  be  rejected  also.  No  event  had  hitherto  happened 
in  the  Universe,  which,  to  the  view  of  a  created  being,  renaered  it 
possible  for  a  rebel  against  his  Maker  to  be  restored.  Satan, 
therefore,  of  necessity  concluded,  that  sinning  man  would  never 
be  restored ;  and  that  God,  who  had  created  man  holy,  and  destined 
him  to  endless  enjoyment,  would  be  wholly  disappointed  of  his 
own  favourite  designs.  At  the  same  time,  he  connaently  saw  tbe 
whole  race  added  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  the  regions  of  sin  and 
misery  enlarged,  and  peopled,  by  the  inhabitants  of  another  ruined 
world. 

But  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  was  solemnly  informed,  that  a 
part,  at  least,  of  his  expectations  would  perish.  Man,  he  was  here 
told,  would  on  the  one  hand,  be  still  his  enemy,  throughout  succeed- 
ing ages;  and  himself,  on  the  other,  be  made  to  suffer  new  and  un- 
known, yet  very  alarming,  evib,  from  a  descendant,  or  descend- 
ants, of  this  very  woman,  whom  he  had  beguiled  into  sin.  His  head 
the  chief,  the  vital,  the  percipient,  part  of  nimself,  was  to  be  bruUtif 
or  crushed,  by  some  one,  or  other,  of  the  progeny  of  those,  whom 
he  had  ensnared.  That  he  understood  the  real  and  full  import  of 
this  threatening,  cannot  be  supposed;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  be 
could  not  but  perceive  some  very  great  and  alarming  punishment 
to  be  in  store  for  his  new  and  flagrant  guilt.  Thus  all  his  hopa, 
like  those  of  every  hypocrite^  were  blasted  in  a  moment ;  and  were 
changed  into  that  pamful  suspense,  and  constant  alarm,  which  are 
always  more  dreaaful  than  any  misery,  except  final  and  eternal  wo. 

From  the  actual  fulfilment  of  this  prediction,  and  the  comments 
of  the  Scriptural  writers  on  the  threatening  contained  in  it,  we  are 
able  to  determine  its  full  import  with  precision  and  certainty.  The 
seed  of  the  Woman^  we  know,  was  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  the  Son 
of  God,  and  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  We  are  expressly  taught, 
that  he,  although  by  the  instigation  of  the  original  Tempter  naBed 
to  the  Cross  and  bruised  thus  in  his  heel,  his  inferior  part,  his  flesh, 
jret  triumphed  and  made  an  open  show  of  principalities  and  powers 
m  his  Crucifixion,  and  thoroughly  led  captivity  captive,  after  he  had 
effectually  spoiled  them  of  all  their  glory.  In  tins  great  event,  he 
not  only  vanauished  Death,  but  destroyed  also  him  that  had  ths 
power  ofDeatn  ;  that  is,  the  Devil. 
In  tlus  great  event,  he  disappointed,  and  ruined,  all  the  hopes 
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and  designs  of  this  proud  and  malicious  f^pinU  His  fulure  lol 
rendered  far  more  shameful  and  wrttched  than  before;  lowtj 
his  pride  for  ever  in  the  dust;  turned  hia  malevolence  backv 
on  himself;  mortified  his  envy  anew,  and  inexpressibly;  aiKl  m 
the  mce,  whom  he  had  seduced,  the  instruments  of  completing 
degradation,  and  mini 

From  Man,  that  is,  from  penitent,  returning,  and  reformed  : 
this  divine  person  took  away  ike  siing  of  the  threatened  Deti 
and  chiefly  J  the  Death  itself,  which  was  threatened*     The  giT 
he  opened  anew,  and  forced  it  to  suo'cntler  its  captives  to 
self<     For  all  those  of  this  numerous  race,  who  are  vvilling  to  i 
fide  in  him  as  their  Redeemer,  he  opened  the  gates  of  immortal 
of  a  new  and  far  more  glorious  immortality  than  that  which  tl 
had  lost-     He  purchased  for  them  the  sanctification  of  the  SI 
the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  an  inhmtance  undefiUd  and 
nal  among  the  very  Angels,  to  whose  rank  and  character  EvcM 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  expected  to  arise-     Thet^  indeed,  " 
manner,  however,  far  different  from  that  which  was  in  the  Ter 
er's  thoughts,  mil  bicome  as  Gods^  or  Angels ;  as  the  same 
viour  has  informed  us ;  and  will,  together  with  them,  receive 
city  in  a  Bodtfy  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  Bodtf^  and 
ceivably  superior  to  the  refined  dust  which  composed  the  for-nJ 
our  first  parents.     In  a  state,  perfectly  sanctified  and  clean  J 
they  will  enjoy  a  happiness,  ennobled  and  expanded  beyoncT 
that  heaven  itself  imaginedj  before  the  Mediation  of  the  Son 
God  5  a  happiness,  suited  to  reward  his  infiniiely  meritorious  i 
dience  in  the  work  of  R€dern])tio[^.    Tims  the  5>uni  of  happi 
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earthly  system,  when  all  his  wickedness  shall  have  been  acted, 
and  all  his  wiles  exhausted,  will  together  with  his  debased  and 
wretched  conipanionSi  be  consigned  to  everlasting  chains^  to  total 
disappointment,  to  extreme  humiliation,  to  eternal  darkness,  and 
to  wo  and  despair,  endless  and  inexpressible, 

II.  The  sentence  pronounced  on  the  tVomanj  next  demand*  ov 
attention. 

This  consisted  of  two  parts :  The  pain  and  sorrow^  which  »erc 
to  attend  her  in  bearing  and  bringing  forth  children^  and  htrsiik- 
jection  to  her  husband*  Neithtr  of  these  would  have  had  any  lifr 
ing,  had  she  resisted  the  temptation.  She  would  have  been  a 
mother ;  but  without  pain  and  anguish :  and  she  would  have  been 
a  wife ;  but  without  any  humiliating  inferiority  to  her  husband* 

Now  her  state  in  both  respects  was  entirely  changed*  Her 
life  became /«//  q/"  JO rro»,  ana  largely  acquainted  with  griefs  and 
a  great  proportion  of  all  her  sufferings  were  to  arise  from  these 
peculiar  sources. 

III.  The  sentence  on  the  Man  is  the  last  proposed  subject  of  cm" 
sideration. 

This  consists  of  four  distlncls  parts :  Toil^  Sorrow ^  Hmniliation, 
and  Death. 

In  the  original  state  of  Man,  he  laboured,  but  without  toil.  The 
Earth  brought  forth  its  fruits  spontaneously,  and  abundantly ;  and 
supplied  him  with  food,  without  any  necessary  care  or  exertions  of 
his  own.  He  was  formed  to  industry,  that  he  might  be  useful,  and 
of  course  dignified  and  virtuous ;  %nd  not  merely  that  he  midit  eat. 
His  faculties,  also,  were  firm,  and  undecaying,  unsusceptible  of 
weariness,  and  incapable  of  suffering.  His  labour  was,  tnerefore, 
voluntary  and  delightful ;  a  privilege,  and  not  a  calamity.  The 
sources  of  sorrow,  also,  were  not  men  opened ;  and  man  had  not 
learned  to  drink  of  its  bitter  streams.  Fear,  scorn,  disease,  be- 
reavement, and  all  the  moral  causes  of  distress,  were  not  yet  ap> 
pendages  of  this  new  world*  Intemperance,  sloth,  impurity,  &lse- 
nood,  treachery,  broken  firiendship,  and  iron-handea  oppression, 
together  with  a  long  train  of  their  miserable  companions,  were  yet 
strangers  to  Man. 

His  station,  as  well  as  his  character,  was,  in  the  mean  tmie,  no- 
ble and  dignified.  Angels  did  not  disdain  to  own,  and  converse 
with  him,  as  their  friend  and  fellow-servant.  All  his  views,  pur- 
suits, wishes,  and  employments,  were  refined  and  elevated ;  and 
were  suited  to  the  inunortal  life,  and  unspotted  holiness,  b  which 
he  was  created. 

Death,  the  offspring  of  Sin,  had  hitherto  been  an  entire  stranger 
to  the  great  kingaom  of  God.  All  his  creatures,  and  Man  as  truly 
as  any  of  them,  were  possessed  of  life  literally  endless ;  and  locat- 
ed forward  through  the  perpetual  succession  of  ages  without  anx- 
iety, and  without  fear. 

In  all  these  great  particulars,  Man  was  now  destined  to  a  total 
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B   change  of  being.     He  was  condemned  to  hard  and  painful  toil ;  to 

»  a  course  of  life,  in  which  a  great  proportion  of  the  changes  were 

k;  merely  varieties  of  suffering ;  to  a  degradation  from  all  his  honours 

IB   and  hopes  ;  to  a  state  of  deep  humiliation ;  and  to  Death  as  the 

end  of  his  earthly  being,  accompanied  with  a  train  of  the  most  af- 

I    fecting  distresses  and  horrors.     In  this  toil,  these  afflictions,  this 

degradation,  and  this  melancholy  end,  both  sexes  shared  in  most 

respects  alike.    Both  were  henceforth  sinful ;  both  were  degraded; 

botn  were  mihappy ;  both  were  mortal. 

A  question  of  no  small  importance  in  Theology,  and  often  can- 
vassed by  Divines,  as  well  as  other  Christians,  will  very  naturally 
be  asked,  in  this  place ;  viz.  fVhat  was  the  extent  of  the  curse^  or 
original  penalty^  threatened  in  the  Covenant  made  with  Mam  ? 
That  temporal  death  was  threatened  in  this  sentence,  will  not  be 

Suestioned.     In  my  own  opinion,  Spiritual  Death,  and  Eternal 
}eath,  were  also  included. 

That  Eternal  death  constituted  a  part  of  this  sentence,  appears 
to  me  evident,  because  in  the 

.  1st.  place,  Adam  was  plainly  threatened  with  the  loss  oftmmor" 
talKFe. 

Whatever  else  was  contained  in  the  threatening,  this  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  part  of  it.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  either  Eter* 
nal  death  was  threatened ^  ov  Annihilation  ;  ov  temporal  death,  M' 
lowed  hy  eternal  happiness.  The  last  will  not  be  pretended.  The 
second,  viz.  Annihilation,  could  not  be  threatened,  because  it  was 
certainly  no  part  of  the  design  of  God  in  the  creation  of  Man.  It 
seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  first  is  the  true  and  only  scheme 
of  this,  part  of  the  Scriptures,  because  these  three  are  the  only  pos- 
sible interpretations  of  the  passage. 

2dly.  In  the  sentence,  a  direct  promise  is  made  of  the  redemption 
of  Christ;  as  the  remedy  for  the  curse,  which  is  here  denounced. 

But  the  redemption  of  Christ  was  not  a  remedy  for  that  part  of 
the  curse,  which  denounced  temporal  death,  as  the  reward  of  the 
apostacy.  Men  still  die;  Adam  died;  notwithstanding  the  re- 
demption of  Christ.  The  remedy,  therefore,  mentioned  in  the 
sentence,  did  not  refer  to  any  thing  contained  in  it,  if  temporal 
death  was  all  which  it  contained.  On  the  contrary,  it  referred  to 
something,  of  which  Adam  had  heard,  and  at  the  time,  knew  nothing. 
Yet  it  is  plain,  that  both  he  and  his  wife,  in  some  good  measure, 
knew  the  import  of  the  remedy :  for  he,  immediately  after  the  sen- 
tence was  pronounced,  called  his  Wife  Eve,  or  Chavoh,  because  she 
was  the  Mother  of  all  living;  that  is,  of  all,  who  should  live  for 
ever,  by  means  of  the  seed  of  the  Woman :  and  she,  at  the  birth  of 
Cain,  says,  /  have  gotten  a  Man,  the  Lord  ;  that  is,  the  promised 
Lord,  or  seed,  who  was  to  bruise  the  Serpent^s  head.  As,  then,  they 
knew  what  was  meant  by  the  remedy ;  so  I  think  it  clear,  that  they 
knew  what  the  curse  intended ;  and  this,  according  to  the  view  of 
the  subject  here  presented,  can  be  no  other  than  eternal  death* 

Vol.  I.  54 
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That  they  understood,  in  some  good  measure,  the  meanine  of 
both  the  remedy  and  the  curse,  is  also  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
they  became  penitents,  and  were  accepted  of  God.  There  can  be 
no  repentance,  where  there  is  no  hope  of  acceptance.  Despair, 
here,  is  the  only  predominant  emotion  ;  and  with  despair,  repeat- 
ance  cannot,  in  the  physical  sense,  co-exist.  Without  an  atone- 
ment  repentance  cannot  be  accepted.  As  an  atonement  was  here 
promised,  I  cannot  see  how  the  repentance  of  our  first  parenU 
could  be  accepted,  or  offered,  unless  with  a  direct  reference,  io 
their  minds,  to  that  atonement,  as  the  ground  of  their  acceptance. 

3dly.  The  Apostle  Paul  appears  to  me  to  have  settled  this  pmtUj 
tn  the  fifth  Chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.* 

As  I  cannot  comment,  at  this  time,  on  the  passage  at  large ;  I 
shall  refer  you  only  to  a  single  verse,  which  appears  to  me,  m  this 
respect,  a  summary  of  the  whole.  In  verse  sixteenth,  he  says, 
And  not  as  it  was  by  one  that  sinned^  so  is  the  gift :  for  the  judgment 
was  hy  one  to  condemnation;  but  the  free  gift  is  of  many  offences 
unto  justification.  The  judgment,  here  mentioned,  is,  unquestion- 
ably, the  judgment  orijginally  passed  on  the  one  that  sinned  ;  viz. 
Adam,  ancf,  subsequently,  on  all  others,  who  have  sinned  after  him. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  unto  condemnation ;  a  condemnation, 
from  which  we  are  delivered  by  the  justification  specified,  and 
styled,  in  the  next  verse  but  one,  the  justification  of  life.  By  this 
justification  we  are  delivered  firom  eternal  death.  Of  course,  this 
is  the  death,  to  which  we,  and  Adam  before  us,  were  condemned  by 
the  judgment  mentioned  in  this  passage. 

4thly.  The  death,  which  rewards  sin,  in  fact,  and  which  would 
have  rewarded  the  sin  of  Adam,  if  Christ  had  not  become  a  Media- 
tor,  and  he  a  penitent,  is  eternal  death. 

The  true  import  of  the  threatening  is,  I  think,  certainly  learned 
from  its  execution.  But  this  is  an  infliction  of  eternal  death.  The 
consequence  is  obvious  and  irresistible. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  suppose  our  first  parents  to  have  been  distinct- 
ly possessed  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  sentence.  I  consider 
them  as  only  informed  of  the  general  import ;  and  as  being  taught, 
that  they  were  to  suffer,  if  disobedient,  the  perpetual  loss  of  the 
favour  and  blessing  of  God,  and  to  undergo  the  manifestations  of 
his  anger  throughout  their  future  existence.  To  this  they  were 
able  to  come  as  near  in  theu*  views  as  they  could,  to  adequate  con- 
ceptions of  temporal  death. 

That  spiritual  death  was  also  threatened  in  this  sentence,  ap- 

rears  to  me  suflSciently  evident  for  the  reasons,  to  be  alleged,  after 
shall  have  mentioned  the  cWc/' objection,  which,  so  far  as  I  am 
informed,  has  been  made  to  this  doctrine.  It  is  this :  Spiritual  Death 
is  the  state  which  Sinners,  as  such,  love  ;  the  prime  object  of  their 

*  See  from  vene  12  to  the  end. 
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clKiice;  and  what  especially  constitutes  ihera  sinners.     T 
answer, 

IsL  Spiritual  Death  ought^  in  relation  to  this  question,  to 
ndertd  at  threatened  to  Adam,  and  not  an  threatened  to  iki 
wtr£  ulrtady  sinncn* 

Spiritual  Death,  or  habitual  and  immoveable  sin,  in  the  ^ 
Adam^  a  holy,  spotless  being,  and  haling  t* holly  every  sin, 
I  think,  be  regarded,  not  only  as  not  chosen,  or  loved,  by  h 
as  an  object  of  supreme  dread  and  horror.     Let  it  be,  lor 
tnent  onlyj  considered,  how  such  a  being  must  feel,  under  \ 
of  losing  his  holy  character  for  ever,  and  of  being  con 
beyond  recall,  in  a  perpetual  hatred  of  God,  and  a  perpetu 
and  practice  of  sin  5  and  I  believe  all  serious  persons  will 
that  this  debased,  odious,  and  contemptible  character  must 
to  him  an  evil  literally  infinite-    To  sin,  once^  was  to  him  ar 
of  horror  j  but  to  be  consigned  for  that  sin  to  kahitual  and 
rtbeUion  and  iniqmty^  and  to  become  thus  for  ever  hateful,  v 
despicable,  must  be,  on  the  one  hand,  a  loss ;  and  on  tlie  < 
fiunering,  dreadful  beyond  all  conception,  except  that  of 
hence.     It  was,  therefore,  capable  of  being  the  subject  of 
ening,  or  penalty  5  and  that  to  any  supposable  degree. 

2d!y,  Spiritual  Death  is  plain! J/  the  chief  eriY,  which  w,  or 
can  be  J  suffered  %  g^Hty  b  tings* 

Perpetual  and  habitual  sin,  or  that  depraved  slate  of  sou! 
operates  only  in  sinful  actions,  is  an  evil,  greater,  if  considei 
as  mere  suflcrin^,  than,  perhaps,  all  others. 

It  is.  Ml  the  hrst  instance,  the  source  of  all  the  opposi 
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same  time,  that  desire  is  felt  to  be  unlawful,  base,  and  vile  f  Con- 
sider all  such  affections  as  invariable  and  endless ;  and,  what  thej 
are  clearly  known  to  be,  most  unworthy  and  abominable ;  and  so 
inwrought  into  the  Soul,  that  they  cannot  be  separated  from  it,  but 
by  annihilation ;  and,  I  think,  you  will  acknowledge  readily,  that 
a  more  perfect  curse  cannot  be  named. 

3dly.  Tht  things  which,  in  various  places,  are  said  in  the  Ser^ 
tures,  concerning  the  state  of  damnation,  in  which  this  ptnaUjf  ti 
actually  inflicted,  seem  fully  to  imply,  that  spiritual  Death  is  apaH 
of  the  curse. 

In  the  first  Chapter  of  Proverbs,  Wisdom,  that  is,  Christ,  in  de- 
nouncing the  same  curse  against  the  impenitent,  particularly  under 
Uie  Gospel,  closes  the  threatenings  with  this  remarxable  declaratioD: 
Jlierefore  shall  they  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  way,  and  he  filki 
with  their  own  devices. 

In  this  passage,  the  curse  may  be  said  to  be  repeated,  and  ex- 
plained :  and  here,  one  part  of  tne  e;iplanation  is,  that  the  impeni- 
tent shall  be  filed  with  their  devices.  The  devices  of  a  man  are 
his  aims,  pursuits,  and  plans,  in  which  his  affections  are  all  exerted. 
With  these,  and  all  of  them,  the  very  pursuits  and  plans,  which  are 
their  own ;  that  is,  which  have  in  this  life  been  their  own ;  Christ  dc* 
clares,  the  impenitent  shall  not  only  be  afflicted,  hut  filled.  Thus 
also,  Solomon  says.  The  Backslider  in  heart  shall  he  filled  with  kis 
own  ways  ;  and  the  good  man  from  himself^  that  is,  firom  his  own 
mind,  affections  and  character ;  from  the  remembrance  of  what  he 
was,  and  the  consciousness  of  what  he  is ;  the  wicked  and  the  good 
man  shall  either  suffer  or  enjoy,  hereafter,  in  an  eminent  manner. 

Again;  Wisdom,  or  Christ,  addressing  himself  to  sinners,  in  the 
eighth  Chapter,  says,  All  they  that  hate  me,  love  Death.  It  can 
hardly  be  said,  that  Sinners  love  either  temporal  or  eternal  Death, 
considered  as  mere  suffering;  but  that  they  love  spiritual  death  is 
unquestionable.  But  the  Death,  here  loved,  is,  I  think,  clearly  the 
Death  beyond  the  grave. 

The  fact  is  also  undoubted,  that  the  damned  are  not  only  unhap- 

y,  but  wicked.  Nor  will  it  be  denied,  that  they  arc  thus  judicial' 
\y^  that  they  are  given  over  by  God  to  this  character  in  the  same 
manner,  as  persons  are  judicially  given  up  to  blindness,  hardness 
of  heart,  anq  final  ruin,  m  the  present  world.  It  will  also,  I  pre- 
sume, be  readily  conceded,  that  their  misery  will,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, arise  fix)m  their  own  sinful  affections  and  pursuits,  and  those 
of  their  companions  in  wo.  These  facts  appear  to  be  a  com- 
ment on  the  curse  of  the  Law,  and  to  explain  to  us  in  this  particu- 
lar its  true  import. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  TTiis  subject  affords  strong  proof  of  the  divine  Origin  of  the 
Scriptures, 
The  manner,  in  which  the  declarations  in  this  sentence  have 
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been  already  fulfilled,  is  certainly  a  very  interesting  testimi 
tlie  truth  of  the  history,  of  which  it  is  a  part;  a  history  o 
comprehension,  and  involving  a  great  proportion  of  all  die 
contained  in  the  Bible  \  and  a  history  probably  more  objcc 
by  Infidels  than  any  other  found  in  Revelation* 

Of  the  fulfilment  of  tht  smtence  on  the  Serpent^  liUrally  -• 
$ioodj  there  cannot  be  a  question.     A  hostility,  totally  singuh 
always  existed  between  him  and  mankind  \  and  a  war  has  a 
been  carried  on  with  peculiar  enmity.     To  destroy  this  a 
has  been  a  settled  pursuit  in  the  heart  of  man,  through  evei 
and  every  counlrj^     The  manner,  in  which  thia  destructi* 
been  accomplishea,  has  also  been  continualiy  that,  which  i 
predicted;  and  the  extent  of  the  destruction  has  been  in  a 
without  bounds.     It  has  not  been  originated  by  a  spirit  o 
defence^  but  of  hatred.     It  has  been  a  war  of  the  kindj  whi 
Romans  describe  as  carried  on  ad  inlerntcwnem^  or  to  the 
destruction  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  combatants.     The  ca 
this  will  in  vain  be  sought  for  in  conviction  and  contrivance, 
pents  are  certainly  far  less  mischievous  to  mankind  than 
other  animals,  which,  yet,  are  not  thus  hunted  and  desti 
Their  shape  is  such,  and  their  whole  appearance,  as  in  other 
is  regarded  not  only  without  disgust,  but  with  pleasure.     Y 
«ight  of  a  serpent  is  instantly  productive  of  a  dread,  a  hor 
chill,  totally  singular,  and  extending  to  all  the  race  of  Adam 
enmity  innate  aid  irremoveable  exists  between  us  and  then 
even  at  the  mention  of  the  name,  and  strongly  and  provei 
expressed  in  a  great  variety  of  fonns.     Even  those  serpents 
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been  contrived  by  mere  human  ingenuity,  must  have  a  peculiar  fa- 
cility of  believing  at  his  pleasure ;  and  must  be  wholly  freed  from 
the  shackles  of  evidence,  whether  ceitain  or  probable. 

Nor  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  sentence  on  the  Woman  less  remark- 
able. In  all  ages,  countries,  and  climates,  of  the  world,  Women 
have  been  distinguished,  from  every  species  of  animals,  by  the  pains 
and  sorrows,  which  they  have  experienced  in  bearing,  and  bring- 
ing forth,  their  oflfspring ;  a  striking  proof,  that  the  human  race 
have  forfeited,  and  lost  their  original  supremacy  over  the  inferior 
inhabitants  of  the  Earth.  A  ereat  part  of  all  the  daneers  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  tender  and  delicate  sex,  are  plainly  derived  from 
this  source.  No  experience,  no  watchful  observation,  no  medical 
skill,  however  labonously  exerted,  and  however  long  continued, 
have  been  sufficient  to  lessen  this  ereat  portion  of  human  wo,  or 
materially  to  prevent  the  entire  mlfilment  of  the  sentence,  pro- 
nounced on  the  general  mother  of  mankind.  The  same  sorrow, 
pain,  and  fear,  still  remain;  the  same  dangers  still  betide;  the 
same  diseases  still  ravage ;  and  Death,  in  the  same  humiliatiog 
and  distressing  forms,  and  in  the  same  proportion  and  number  d 
instances,  still  triumphs  over  one  half  ot  our  species ;  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  the  threatening  of  the  Text. 

Nor  has  the  other  part  of  the  prediction  been  less  wonderfully, 
or  much  less  afiectingly,  accomplished.  Throughout  all  savage 
nations,  (and  savage  nations  have  constituted  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind, in  every  age  of  the  world,  with  which  we  are  acquainted) 
women  have  been  reduced  to  extreme  humiliation,  dependence, 
and  distress,  by  the  stronger  sex.  Brutal  strength  and  agility  are 
the  only  attributes  valued  by  savages ;  and  women  being  inferior 
to  men,  in  these  attributes,  have,  by  savages,  been  universally  de- 
pressed. Of  course,  they  have  been  destined,  and  compelled,  to 
all  those  employments,  which  men  disliked,  or  contemned.  TLe 
very  feebleness  of  frame,  which,  in  the  view  of  Men,  rendered  them 
inferior  to  themselves,  might,  one  would  think,  naturally  excuse 
them  from  the  fatigue  and  hardship  of  severe  labour,  and  plead  for 
them  an  exemption  from  business,  to  which  their  strength  was 
totally  unequal.  Still  it  has  pleaded  in  vain.  They  have  been 
made  mere  drudges,  and  doomed  to  the  most  toilsome,  distressing, 
and  servile  offices,  for  the  mere  convenience  of  men.  Men,  when 
not  roused  to  the  pleasures  and  glories  of  hunting  and  war,  have, 
in  the  savage  life,  spent  their  time  in  sloth,  in  sleep,  and  in  diver- 
sion ;  while  women  have  been  forced  to  plant,  and  gather  their 
corn ;  to  make  their  utensils ;  and  to  perform,  besides,  all  the  do- 
mestic business.  They  have  also  been  obliged  to  bear  most  of  the 
burdens,  and  to  carry  the  children,  while  infants,  in  their  various 
journeys. 

All  the  savages,  of  the  several  parts  of  the  globe,  have  pursued 
one  course  of  life,  in  this  respect.  In  some  nations,  women  have 
been  condemned  to  such  wretchednesS|  in  consequence  of  their 
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subjection,  as  to  expose  their  female  children  to  destruction! 
der  to  prevent  them  from  suffering  the  same  misery  with  themi 
esteeming  an  untimely  and  violent  death  a  happier  lot  th:| 
when  doomed  to  suffer  such  dreadful  oppression.  [ 

In   al!  the  Mohammedan  nations,  also,  and  throughout  tl 
empires  of  Hindosian  and  China^  women  have  suffered,  in 
nernot  much  less  humiliating.     In  Mohammedan  counirie 
are  boaght  and  sold  like  cattle ;  are  considered  as  mere  pro 
are  imprisoned,  as  they  are  in  China  also,  for  life ;  and  are  ] 
ed,  universally,  and  only,  as  instruments  of  amusement,  ani 
sure,  by  their  brutal  masters. 

Christianity  has  indeed,  in  a  great  measure,  in  this  as  wcl 
other  respects,  reversed  the  curse.     In  1  Tim.  ii,  xv.  tliel 
tie,  speaking  of  women,  says,  J^evertkdess  she  shall  be  sc^ 
(that  Is,  by  means  of)  chUd-hcaring^  if  thty  coniinm  in  Jaii 
charity^  and  holiness^  with  sobridy.     I  apprehend  the  true  mf 
of  this  passage  to  be,  that  child-bearing  shall  eminently  prq 
means  of  salvation  to  the  sez,  through  the  influence  of  that  I 
of  Christianity  J  which  was  intended  to  be  the  general  reverj 
the  curse.     According  to  this  declaration  of  the  Apostle, 
tually  see  that  the  danger  and  distress,  to  w^hich  women  arJ 
liarly  exposed,  are  the  means  of  their  piety  and  salvation, 
are  usually  pious,  in  far  greater  numbers,  than  men.     11 
President  Edwards ^  of  Nassau  Hall,  considered  the  prod 
within  the  limits  of  his  information,  as  at  least  two  to  one  \ 
rious  other  Divines,  of  great  knowledge  in  the  religion  of  md 
have  concurred  wnth  him  in  this  opinion.     This  interesting! 
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never  used  by  any  other  man.  Accordingly,  in  Christian  natioiu^ 
and  in  Christian  nations  only,  arc  women  restored  to  the  blessings, 
which,  among  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  have  lost ;  and  in  many  of 
them,  are  as  far  restored  to  them,  as,  in  so  imperfect  a  state  of  be- 
ing, can  be  rationally  expected. 

The  sentence,  passed  on  the  man,  is  also  fulfilled  in  the  same 
perfect  manner. 

We  see  the  ground  cursed^  and  bringing  forth  thorns  and  brian, 
instead  of  the  living  fruits  of  Paradise.  We  see  man  destined  to 
labour  for  his  bread,  and  to  eat  that  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brom. 

We  see  him,  also,  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble.  Fears  of  tea 
thousand  dangers  and  distresses  haunt  him  every  day,  and  on  eveiy 
side ;  pain  and  disease  derived  from  Earth,  Air,  and  Ocean,  boA 
his  birth  and  his  food,  his  exercise,  and  his  rest ;  and  a&ctJDf 
every  nerve,  and  every  pore  ;  sorrow  for  every  disappointment  of 
his  hopes,  and  for  every  frail  and  vanishing  enjo^ent  which  he 
attains,  and  extending  through  all  the  days  of  his  life ;  embitter 
their  whole  progress,  and  render  his  continuance  in  this  world  often 
so  undesirable,  that,  with  Job^  he  is  ever  ready  to  cry  out,  IwcM 
not  live  always* 

Nor  do  we  see  him  less  fallen  in  his  character,  station,  employ- 
menls,  happiness,  and  universal  condition.  Of  a  prince,  the  lord 
of  a  world,  he  is  become  a  drudge,  a  poor,  dependent  >vretch ;  de- 
pendent on  every  person  and  thing  around  him ;  and  in  the  evik 
which  betide,  and  those  which  threaten  him,  daily,  is  reduced  for 
below  the  condition  of  the  brutes.  In  the  happiest  countries  of 
the  world,  how  clearly  is  this  the  state  of  man  f  How  much  more 
strikingly  in  those,  which  are  scorched  with  heat,  or  stiffened  with 
frost,  around  the  year ;  in  those,  which  are  cursed  with  drought 
and  sterility ;  and  in  those,  which  are  haunted  by  the  pestilence, 
and  all  its  dismal  attendants  ?  This  part  of  the  sentence  is,  how- 
ever, less  commonly  regarded,  as  a  strong  exhibition  of  the  truth 
of  this  history,  than  the  others  :  I  think  without  propriety  or  jus- 
tice. The  real  reason  undoubtedly  is,  that  we  consider  the  present 
condition  of  man  as  his  only  condition,  and  are  reluctant  to  admit, 
that  he  was  ever  placed  in  any  other.  Of  this,  however,  there  is 
no  evidence,  and  no  substantial  probability.  The  tradition  of  all 
ancient  nations  teaches  directly  tne  contrary  doctrine,  and  amply 
supports  the  history  of  Moses.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  man  came  from  the  hands  of  God  the  same  frail,  miserable 
being,  which  we  now  behold  him  ;  or  the  world,  that  mass  of  in- 
clemency, barrenness,  and  confusion,  which  we  see  in  its  present 
state.  A  paradise  is,  to  the  first  view  of  the  mind,  the  proper 
state  of  a  world ;  and  unspotted  virtue  and  happiness,  the  proper 
state  of  rational  beings,  as  they  come  from  the  nands  of  the  Crea- 
tor. All  things  betoken  a  world,  and  a  race  of  inhabitants,  in  ru- 
ins ;  and  such  has  been  the  decision  of  all  the  ancient  nations :  a 
decision,  unquestionably  derived  by  tradition  firom  the  real  facts. 
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In  this  view,  every  thing,  which  respects  man,  is  a  lively  ^\ 
ment  of  the  prediclioti  in  the  text :  a  fulfilment  exact  and  c 
plele  ;  and  exhibiting,  in  the  strongest  man  tier,  the  truth  of  the 
tory  in  which  it  is  contained. 

2dly-  /«  this  story  is  presented  to  us  a  glorious  manifestation 
iht  Mercy  of  God* 

Before  God  proceeded  to  utter  the  sentence  of  condemnatioi 
the  man  and  woman,  and  while  be  was  declaring  the  puni^lu 
of  the  Temptefj  he  disclosed  the  future  designs  of  Redeeming 
Forgiving  Love- 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  person,  who  here  passed 
tence  on  these  offenders*     As  ihs  Father  judgeih  no  men,  hui 
committed  all  judgment  to  the  Sofi  ;  as  no  man  hath  seen  Godl 
Father^  at  any  iimc^  7ior  can  see  kirn  and  live  ;  it  is  certain  that  ' 
as  here  spoken  of,  was  no  other  than  the  Second  Person  of| 
Trinity ;  the  Redeemer  of  Mankind-     This  divine  Person 
now  began  the  work  of  Redemption,  in  the  very  moment,  whcr 
first  objects  of  it  first  esiisted  ;  thus  early  showing,  that  the 
is  gracious^  and  full  of  compassion  |  sloio  to  anger^  and  of 
mcrctf. 

What  a  divinely  amiable  character  does  the  Redeemer  here 
bibit !  The  first  opportunity,  the  first  moment  of  that  opportur 
he  seizes  J  to  make  known  to  apostate  man  his  design  to  save 
people  from  their  sins.  As  if  he  feared,  that  the  sentence  w 
overwhelm  the  poor,  unhappy  culprits,  he  prepared  them  tu  -i 
port  the  terms  of  it,  by  publishing  their  recovery  before  he  dt 
red   their  condemnation  and  ruirK 
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plish  this  Redemption  ;  yet  he  utters  the  glad  tidines  to  mankiod, 
with  eagerness  and  haste ;  as  if  impatient  to  make  known  to  them 
the  salvation,  which  he  was  to  purchase  with  his  blood. 

As  when  he  came  in  sight  of  Jerusalem^  at  the  mount  of  Olives, 
he  wept  over  that  guilty,  ruined  city;  so  here  he  may  be  naturally 
considered  as  takine  a  solemn  and  compassionate  view  of  a  ruined 
World,  and  all  the  Tost  myriads  of  the  race  of  Adam;  as  weeping 
over  their  destruction ;  and  as  saying,  not,  How  often  would  I  gather j 
but,  I  will  gather  youj  fallen  and  perishing  sinners,  as  a  hen  gather^ 
eth  her  chickens  under  her  wings*  Beholdj  I  bring  you  gladtidmgt 
of  great  joy.  For  unto  you  shall  be  bom  a  Saviour,  even  Christ  the 
Lord.  Beautiful  on  the  mountains  shall  he  come,  bringing  good  ti- 
dings, publishing  Peace,  bringing  good  tidings  of  good,  pfubliskoig 
Salvation,  and  samns  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth,  Lost  as  ye  are, 
O  ye  children  of  Adam,  unto  you  I  call;  I  rejoice  in  the  habitaUe 
parts  of  the  Earth,  and  my  delights  are  still  with  the  sons  of  men, 
Olorv,  still,  shall  be  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  Earth  peace,  and 
gooa'will  towards  men.  Sing,  O  heavens,  and  be  joyful,  O  Earth; 
and  break  forth  into  singing,  O  mountains  ;  for  the  Liord  hath  conh 
forted  his  people,  and  will  have  mercy  upon  his  afflicted,  7%e  hea- 
vens  shall  drop  down  from  above,  and  the  skies  shall  pour  ioan 
Righteousness  ;  the  Earth  also  shall  open,  and  bring  forth  Salvation* 
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EomAMS  V-  12, —  Whtrefiire,  tu  by  ant  mati  Ww  ftiUrcfi  inia  ihi  world,  and  i 
fin/  and  to  dtalk  huik  pmsed  up&n  aii  men,  for  thai  ail  have  sinntc^ 

In  the  three  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  the 
TemptattQn,  £posia<y^  mid  Sentence^  ofourjtrsi  parents,  Th 
subject  In  a  Theological  system,  is  the  Efftd  of  the  Aposiaci^  o 
descendants.  The  considerallon  of  this  subject  I  shall,  the 
begin  in  the  following  discourse. 

In  the  Text^  independently  of  all  comments  and  criticisms 
ihings  are  directly  asserted, 

L   That  b^  one  Man  Sin  entered  the  ^orid : 

IL  Thai  %n  consequence  of  this  event  ail  men  huve  sinned : 

IIL  That  D£athy  as  ike  comequmce  ofsin^  hath  passed  wj 
men. 

Concerning  the  last  of  these  assertions  there  is  no  debate, 
two  Erst,  therefore,  will  occupy  the  present  di&cussioni  and 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  shall  reduce  to  the  single  j  fol 
proposition ; 

That  in  C(msequence  of  the  Apostacy  ofAdam^  All  Men  have  i 

Before  1  enter  on  the  cxT^minruion  of  this  doctrine,  l  shall  p 
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T  saw  any  mode  of  avoiding  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  established| 
I  would  certainly  reject  it  also. 

But  it  can  never  be  wise,  it  can  never  be  vindicable,  lo  deny 
truth,  or  reject  evidence.  If  the  doctrine  be  true  ;  it  is  our  interest 
to  know  it:  if  it  be  clearly  evinced;  it  is  our  duty  to  receive  it; 
and  that,  however  reluctant  we  may  be,  and  however  mysterious 
the  doctrine.  To  every  sober  man  this  duty  will  appear  of  high 
importance,  and  indispensable  obligation,  if  he  finds,  that  God  tes 
taught  him  this  doctrine,  as  one  of  the  truths,  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  require  mankind  to  believe.  To  the  interest,  always 
involved  in  the  performance  of  our  duty,  he  will  find  also,  supe^ 
added,  the  solemn  concern  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
guilt  and  danger,  that  he  may  be  induced  to  avail  himself  of  the 
only  means  of  pardon  and  safetv.  While  he  feels  hunself  whole, 
he  certainly  can  never  suspect  his  need  of  a  physician :  while  he  is 
unaware  of  his  guilt,  he  cannot  be  supposed  ever  to  look  to  Christ 
for  deliverance. 

With  these  things  in  view,  I  hope,  that  every  member  of  this 
audience  will  readily  open  his  mind  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
melancholy  and  painful  as  it  is  ;  whilst,  in  proof  of  the  doctnne,  I 
allege  the  folloioing  arguments^  derived  partly  fromfact^  and  part- 
ly from  Revelation. 

From  Revelation  I  allege, 

1st.  The  Text,  as  decisive  proof  of  this  doctrine. 
This  proof  is  two-fold.  First,  the  doctrine  is  directly  asserted, 
All  have  sinned.  Lest  there  should  be  any  doubt,  whether  an  ab- 
solute universality  is  intended  in  this  place,  the  Apostle  has  ex- 
hibited his  intention  in  the  most  decisive  manner :  So  death  hath 
passed  upon  all  men^  for  that  all  have  sinned.  Here  we  are  taught, 
that  all  sin,  who  die.  As,  therefore,  every  child  oi  Adam  dies  ;  so, 
according  to  the  sentence  of  the  Apostle,  every  child  of  Adam'xsd^ 
sinner.  Secondly,  the  Apostle  proves  the  doctrine  by  argument,  and 
in  my  view  unanswerably.  Death  cannot  be  the  reward,  or  allot- 
ment, of  virtuous  beings.  It  is  plainly  a  punishment,  and  a  dread- 
ful one ;  and  can  of  course  be,  in  no  possible  sense,  a  testimony 
of  the  divine  approbation.  But  the  approbation  of  God  is  invaria- 
bly given  to  obedience.  If,  then,  all  men  were  obedient  only ;  not 
one  of  them  could  suffer  death,  or  any  other  evil.  Accordingly, 
Adam,  while  obedient,  was  assured  of  immortal  life.  In  the  same 
manner,  also,  the  Angels  who  kept  their  first  estate,  are  inmiortal, 
and  happy. 

But  death  befalls  all  the  race  of  Adam :  therefore  every  one  is  a 
sinner. 

2dly.  After  Adam  had  lost  the  image  of  God,  we  are  informed, 
that  he  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness. 

The  image  ofGod^  in  which  Adam  was  created,  has  been  here- 
tofore shown  to  be  divine  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true  holi" 
ness.     The  likeness  of  Adam  is,  by  unquestionable  analogy,  ih* 
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moral  character  wkkk  hcposMcssed  afitr  his  aposlaof.     In  th 

ness  Sdh  is  said  to  have  been  begotten.    That  Cam  was  begc 

the  same  likeness  will  not  be  disputed.    The  same  thing  is  iiid 

but  decisively  asserted  also  concerning  Md :  for  he  is  decl 

have  lived,  and  died,  in  faith,  that  is,  in  the  future  Redeemer 

i     Christ,  as  the  Redeemer,  could  not  have  been  an  object  of  1 

w    Ahtl^  had  he  not  been  a  sinner ;  or,  in  other  wortls,  had 

borne  the  hkeness  of  apostate  Adam*     But,  if  this  was  the 

'       of  iht  immediaie  children  of  Adam,  it  cannot  even  be  susj 

that  it  is  not  equally  the  nature  of  his  remoUr  progeny  ^  or  th 

do  not  all  bear  the  likeness  of  their  common  parent.     Not 

dow  of  reason  can  be  given,  why  one  law  should  have  go 

the  birth  and  character  of  his  immediate  descendants,  and  aj 

the  birth  and  character  of  the  rest, 

3diy,  St.  Paul,  in  the  ikree  first  chapters  of  the  eputh  to  i 
mam^  has  argued  this  pointy  at  large^  concerning  both  Ja 
Gentiiest. 

On  this  argument  he  himself  isj  undoubtedly,  the  best  co 
lator ;  and  his  comment  is  given  to  us  in  the  following  terms : 
Men  P  arejce  (Jetos)  httttr  than  they  ?  (Genliles)    JVoj  in  m 
for  IDC  have  before,  proved  both  Jews  and  Gmtdes^  thai  they 
under  sin  J  As  it  is  icritten^  There  is  none  righteous,  no^  n 
TTiere  is  none  that  understandeth,  there  is  none  that  sreketi 
€rod.     They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  ihcy  are  together 
unprofitable ;  there  i^  none  that  doeih  good,  no,  not  one. 

4tbly*   The  same  Apostle  de dares ^  that  by  the  works  of  I 
Jtesh  shnlf  he  justiff:d  in  ike  sight  of  God* 

1 

■ 

1 
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What  the  Scriptures  declare  in  so  pointed  and  ample  a  manner, 
Facts  elucidate  with  such  clearness  and  force,  as  to  be,  at  least  in 
my  opinion,  incapable  of  being  rationally  resisted. 

1st.  The  Laws  of  all  nations  are  a  strong  proof ,  that  the  human 
character  is  universally  sinful. 

Human  laws  are  made,  only  to  repress  and  restrain  sin  ;  are  de« 
rived  only  from  experience ;  and  are  forced  upon  mankind  by  iron- 
handed  necessity.  They  exist  in  every  country ;  and  restrain  sin 
of  every  kind,  which  human  laws  can  affect,  or  human  tribunals 
can  prove,  and  punish.  The  penalties,  by  which  they  attempt  this 
restraint,  are  various  and  dreadful ;  are  the  most  eflScacious,  which 
experience  can  suggest,  or  ingenuity  devise ;  and  are  changed  con- 
tinually, as  they  are  found  to  fail  of  their  effect,  by  the  substitution 
of  others,  which  promise  greater  success.  Still  they  have  always 
fallen  short  of  their  purpose.  The  propensity  to  evil  in  the 
heart  of  man,  has  dened  all  their  force  and  terror ;  and  boldly 
ventured  on  the  forbidden  perpetration,  in  the  sight  of  the  pil- 
lory and  the  prison,  the  giobet  and  the  rack.  No  ingenuity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  no  suffering  on  the  other,  has,  in  any  country, 
been  sufficient  to  overcome  this  propensity,  and  so  far  to  change 
the  character  of  man,  as  to  exterminate  even  a  single  sin. 

To  this  head  ought  to  be  referred  all  the  means,  furnished  by 
law,  of  safety  to  our  persons  and  our  property :  the  bolts,  bars, 
and  locks,  by  which  we  endeavour  to  defend  our  houses  and  their 
contents,  our  persons  and  our  families,  especially  in  the  night, 
against  the  inroads  of  theft  and  violence :  the  notes,  bonds,  and 
deeds,  by  which  we  endeavour  to  secure  our  contracts,  prevent 
the  mischiefs  of  fraud,  and  compel  dishonesty  to  fulfil  its  engage- 
ments :  the  gaols  and  dungeons,  the  chains  and  galleys,  by  which 
we  endeavour  to  confine  villains,  and  prevent  them  from  disturbing 
by  their  crimes  the  peace 'of  society:  the  post,  the  pillory,  ana 
the  gibbet,  by  which  we  punish  some  culprits,  and  labour  to  deter 
others  from  repeating  their  perpetrations.  All  these,  and  the  like 
things,  are  gloomy  and  dreadful  proofs  of  the  corruption  of  the 
world,  in  which  they  exist.  They  exist  wherever  men  are  found, 
of  sufficient  capacity,  and  in  proper  circumstances,  to  attempt  a 
regular  opposition  to  crimes,  a  continued  preservation  of  peace, 
and  a  general  establishment  of  personal  safety.  The  sinfulness, 
therefore,  which  they  intend  to  resist,  is  equally  universal.  In  a 
world  of  virtue  they  could  have  no  place  ;  because  they  could  not 
be  of  any  possible  use :  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  supplying,  infi- 
nitely better,  the  peace  and  safety,  which  they  so  impertectly  secure. 

2dly.  7%c  Religion  of  all  nations  is  a  forcible  proof  of  the  same 
doctrine. 

The  Religion  of  every  nation  has  been  expiatory  ;  that  is,  it  has 
been  so  formed,  as  intentionally  to  make  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  to 
obtain  reconciliation  with  a  God,  acknowledged  to  be  offended. 
Of  this  nature,  obviously,  are  sacrifices.    The  victim  was  always 
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intended  to  be  an  offering  for  sin,  and  the  means  of  regainii 
felted  favour-     The  more  valuable  the  victim,  the  more  effiq 
was  supposed  to  be  the  atonement,  and  the  more  certain  the  I 
solicited.     A  cc  ordi  n  g  ty ,  vvh  e  n  i  nferior  offeri  ngs  were  found, 
lieved,  to  fail,  human  sacrifices  were  substituted  for  then 
ihese,  not  unfrequently,  of  the  highest  estimation :  youths  I 
born,  possessed  of  eminent  endowments,  and  educated  in  thi 
ner,  most  advantageously  fitted  to  ensure  mental  distinction. 
rifices  of  this  general  nature  were  offered  by  all  the  ancieil 
then  nations,  and  have  been  oflered  by  many  still  existini 
Hindoosiany  they  appear  to  be  oflered  at  the  present  time. 

Nor  did  the  other  offerings  of  the  Heathen  speak  any  othJ 
guage.  The  fragrance,  the  beauty,  the  costliness,  the  freql 
and  the  muliitude,  of  these,  were  plainly  intended  lo  concilia 
good-will  of  the  god,  who  was  supplicated ;  a  good-will  cq 
edJy  estranged,  but  supposed  to  be  capable  of  being  acquired  I 

According  to  the  same  scheme,  also,  were  formed  their  pr 
which  either  Implicitly,   or  explicitly,  acknowledged  the 
the  suppliant,  and  besought  the  restoration  of  the  favour,  wi 
had  forfeited. 

On  the  same  principle,  tedious  pilgrimages^  consuming,  atl 
a  length  of  years,  and  traversing  no  trifling  part  of  the  ore  a 
tie  globe  I  were  undertaken,  and  executed*     The  burning  he 

S arching  drought,  and  the  excessive  perils,  of  an  j^rafiiaJ 
fuhian  desert,  were  quietly,  and  even  cheerfully,  sustain] 
hosts  of  wanderers,  who  had  voluntarily  exiled  themselveJ 
their  friends,  families,  and  country,  with  the  hope  of  obtain t J 
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self-denial  nas  often  proceeded,  shows  in  the  strongest  manner  not 
only  the  reality,  but  the  intense  degree,  of  guilt,  with  which  the 
subject  of  it  supposed  himself  to  be  stained. 

All  these  were  reearded  as  essential  duties  of  Religion,  and  as 
indispensably  demanaed  of  every  man.  In  performing  them,  every 
man  confessed,  that  he  was  stained  with  the  common  guilt,  and 
that  he  needed  an  expiation. 

3dly.  The  same  doctrine  is  proved  by  the  Writings  of  all  nations^ 
among  whom  writings  arefomd. 

The  history  both  of  nations  and  individuals,  is  professedly  a  true 
account  of  their  actions  and  characters.  It  is  also  rarely  written  by 
men,  who  are  not  at  least  candid  towards  those,  concemiDg  whom 
they  write ;  and  often  by  those,  who  are  strongly  prejudicedin  their 
favour :  men  of  the  same  nation ;  or  party ;  or  for  some  other  rea- 
son partially  incUned  towards  the  individual,  or  the  cause,  which  is 
the  subject  of  their  history.  There  is  also,  in  most  historians,  a 
strong,  prevailing  inclination  to  cover  the  defects,  and  crimes,  of 
those,  wnose  actions  they  record ;  lest  by  a  full  disclosure  of  them 
they  should  render  the  mstory  less  entertaining,  than  they  wish,  to 
tJieir  readers.  From  all  these  causes.  History  is  often  a  mere 
panegyric ;  and  almost  always,  perhaps  always,  a  much  more  fa- 
vourable account  of  the  conduct  of  men,  than  truth  would  warrant.. 
^The  history  of  the  Bible,  being  dictated  by  Inspiration,  presents 
its  subjects  more  generally  darkened,  and  deformed,  in  a  great 
proportion  of  instances ;  both  because  it  was  designed  to  unfold 
the  moral  characters  of  men  in  an  especial  manner,  and  because  it 
is  true.  Hence,  we  conmionly  suppose  the  people  of  Israel  to 
have  been  more  depraved  than  other  nations.  This,  however,  is 
an  erroneous  opinion ;  as  any  man,  who  reads  the  first  Chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  will  easily  discern.  Had  Prophets 
written  the  history  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  believe,  that  nations  and  individuals,  generallv,  who 
have  been  the  subjects  of  history,  would  have  presented  features 
equally  disgusting,  and  monstrous,  with  those  of  the  Israelites. 

But  favourable  as  all  these  causes  are  to  the  human  character, 
powerfully  as  they  have  influenced  writers  to  present,  and  that 
with  many  adventitious  ornaments,  only  the  bright,  and  to  conceal, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  dark,  side  of  man ;  History  is  still  a  satire 
upon  our  race,  scarcely  less  severe  than  any  of  those,  professedly, 
written  under  this  name.  Should  we,  contrary  to  all  probability, 
or,  in  better  language,  to  absolute  certainty,  acknowle<^e  the  po^ 
trait  to  be  an  exact,  unflattering  likeness ;  we  must  still  oe  obliged 
to  confess  the  whole  aspect  to  be  misshapen  and  monstrous ;  with- 
out symmetry,  beauty,  or  loveliness.  Man,  as  described  by  His- 
tory, is  undeniably,  and  always  has  been,  an  evil,  odious  bring; 
disobedient  and  ungrateful  to  his  Maker;  unjust,  insincere,  and 
unkind,  to  his  fellow  Man ;  and  far  removed  from  the  character, 
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which  the   Scriptures  demand,  which  Conscience  approve 
which,  even  in  our  opinion,  Gcni  can  be  supposed  to  love. 

With  IlUtory,  moral  and  pkilosophkal  Tcritings^  have  abnn 
concurred.     1   will  here  pass  all  those,  which  have  been  Inl 
ateijr  directed  to  the  puiot  in  quf^Mion,  and  have  either  declaj 
argued,  It  in  form.;  their  aid  being  unnecessary  for  the  presej 
pose.     Those  which  have  been  conduciufl  with  other  design] 
those  which  have  intentionally  opposed  this  doctrinej  have 
the  less  served  to  estabhsh  it.     This  they  have  done  in  inany 
particularly  by  the  feebleness  of  their  arguments  advanced  ; 
position  to  it  5  by  the  pains  which  they  have  taken  to  diaguil 
man  turpitude  by  fair  names,  flattering  ascriptionsj  and  felse 
fications  ;  by  the  gross  moral  sentiments  which  they  have  abl 
and  by  the  deformed  dispositions,  which  they  have  thus  dis| 
to  the  public  view.     Their  very  confessions,  also,  of  what 
Tain  attempt  to  deny,  furnish  no  small  evidence  of  its  truth 
their  efforts  not  unfrequently  wear  the  appearance  of  a  coni 
design  to  carry  a  pointy  scarcely  supposed  to  be  tenable  ;  of ; 
ful  and  insidious  struggle  to  gam  converts,  and  achieve  a  vi(| 
rather  than  of  an  honest  endeavour  to  establish  a  truth,  of 
the  author  is  sincerely  convinced.     Upon  the  whole,  in  spitcj 
the  exertions^  made  to  cover  this  humiliating  truths  and  nidi 
the  perception  of  man  an  object  so  offensive,  the  fcEtor  stl 
capes  \  and  forces  itself  upon  the  senses  in  a  manner  so  dif 
ing,  as  to  compel  a  conviction  of  its  existence. 

Poems,  Plays^  Kovthj  and  oihtr  books  of  entertairnn^ntf 
professedly  only  to  amuse  and  please,  are  necessitated 
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terj  Jamesj  and  Johrij  all  acknowledged  their  own  guilt  without 
hesitation,  or  concealment.  Good  men,  in  every  succeeding  age, 
have  followed  their  steps,  in  this  frankness  and  integrity,  su  suited 
to  their  general  character,  and  have  with  a  single  voice  declared 
their  own  share  in  the  common  corruption.  Could  this  feet  have 
taken  place,  if  the  corruption  were  not  universal  ?  If  Job,  Danulj 
Paul  and  John^  were  not  sinless,  we  must  seek  in  vain  for  persons 
of  this  character  among  men :  for  no  men  have  by  their  conduct 
ever  proved  themselves  to  approximate  nearer  to  this  enviable 
character.  If  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse  be  not  true  ;  on  what 
principles  shall  this  conduct  be  explained  ?  Can  it  be  supposed, 
that  men,  distinguished  for  their  virtue,  have  thus  violated  their  in- 
tegrity by  confessing  guilt,  with  which  they  were  not  chargeable; 
and  become  gratuitously  wicked,  merely  for  the  sake  of  persuading 
others,  that  they  were  wicked  ?  Have  men  of  the  fairest  reputa- 
tion assumed  a  scandalous  character,  merely  for  the  sake  of  acqui- 
ring that  character  ?  Nothing  is  more  clear,  than  that  men  would 
never  ascribe  sin  to  themselves,  and  voluntarily  pronounce  them- 
selves deformed  and  hateful ;  especially  men  of  distinguished  sin- 
cerity, and  possessing  the  fairest  means  of  escaping  such  an  impu- 
tation ;  unless  they  were  compelled  to  this  ascription  by  the  real 
state  of  the  fact,  and  the  irresistible  conviction  of  their  own  con- 
sciences. 

Another  class  of  persons,  however,  at  times  deny  themselves  to 
be  sinful,  and  employ  various  expedients  to  support  themselves  in 
this  denial ;  such  as  labouring  to  prove,  that  they  are  mere  ma- 
chines, the  subjects  of  no  moral  attributes,  and  utterly  incapable 
of  any  moral  action ;  and  attempting  to  disprove  all  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong.  But  this  oenial,  instead  of  proving  the 
authors  of  it  to  be  sinless,  is  an  unquestionable  proof,  tnat  they  are 
peculiarly  sinful.  Their  general  sinfulness  of  character  is,  m  all 
instances,  unanswerably  evident  from  the  general  tenor  of  their 
conduct.  Were  thev  not  the  subjects  of  that  blindness,  which  is 
.  the  result  of  sin  only,  they  could  not  fail  to  confess  their  true 
character;  a  character,  to  all  with  whom  they  have  intercourse  sc 
obvious,  that  they  never  deceive  any  one  by  this  denial,  except 
themselves.  Accordingly,  no  one  gives  creait  to  their  assertions. 
On  the  contrary,  all  around  them  regard  them  as  more  sinful  than 
other  men,  and  as  unanswerably  proving  their  pecuUar  depravity 
by  this  very  denial. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conversation  of  mankind,  proves  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine,  with  the  same  clear  evidence,  in  another  manmr. 
All  men  ascribe  sin  to  all  other  men.  The  sin  either  exists  in 
those,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed ;  or  it  does  not.  If  it  be  acknow- 
ledged thus  to  exist ;  the  debate  is  at  an  end.  If  it  do  not  exist  in 
those,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed ;  the  ascription  itself,  being  a  gross 
act  of  injustice,  is  sin  in  the  ascriber.  As  all  are  concerned  in 
making  this  ascription,  all  are  certainly  sinful ;  whether  one  or  the 
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Other  side  of  this  dilemma  be  chosen.  Indeed,  if  our  fellow-J 
were  not  too  evidently  sinfal  to  admit  of  any  debate,  all  men  wc 
regard  such  an  ascription  with  horror  and  detestation.  So  pal 
We  and  malignant  an  act  of  hijustice  could  not  be  tolerated  tl 
moment.  Ministers  particularly,  when  preaching  in  a  solemn  I 
pungent  manner  on  this  subject,  would  be  considered  only  asl 
signing  to  slander  and  abuse  their  audiences  5  and,  to  say  tne  It] 
would  never  be  able  to  assemble  a  congregation  a  second  til 
Still,  few,  very  few,  of  mankind  pretend  to  be  offended  with  tl 
for  the  plainest  exhibitions  of  tnis  subject.  On  the  contrl 
hardly  any  sermons  are  more  popularj  or  better  received, 
those,  which  portray  the  human  character  as  deformcdj  gtiilty,  I 
odious ;  if,  at  the  same  time,  they  wear  evident  proofs  ol  since  J 
solemnity,  and  concern,  and  are  not  conducted  in  a  strain  of  uA 
tive.  Whence  cun  this  arise,  but  from  the  fact,  that  the  Pn  aJ 
commtnds  himself  to  cveri^  nian^s  conscience  in  the  munifistaiioi 
the  truth? 

Very  few  men,  also,  think  of  resenting  this  ascription,  as  ; 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  mankind ;  unless  when  made 
some  appearance  of  contempt,  or  malignity,  AH  men  hear  it  ( 
tinually;  yet  no  man  ordinarily  conceives  it  to  be  unjust  or  1 
unkind  or  uncivil ;  nor  even  as  extraordinary  or  unexpected. 
the  contrary,  it  is  plainly  considered  as  a  thing  of  course  ;  ar 
listened  to  without  emotion*  Could  this  be,  were  the  doctj 
untrue  f 

To  the  evidence,  furnished  by  the  consideration  of  these  facJ 
ought  to  be  added,  that  they  contain  ths  direct  confession  ( 
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panegyrical  accounts,  which  have  been  given,  and  which  have 
strongly  evinced  the  disposition  of  their  authors,  to  say  the  most 
favourable  things  concerning  human  nature,  it  is  incredible,  that  we 
should  not  fina  soAe  one  spodess  subject  of  their  panegyric,  if 
such  an  one  had  ever  existed.  Such  a  character  in  the  present 
world  would  be  so  extraordinary,  as  to  excite  the  utmost  attention 
of  our  race ;  and  the  story  could  not  fail  of  being  recorded.  Pa^ 
ticularly,  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine,  which  1  am  attempting  to 
establish,  must  certainly  know  the  fact,  had  any  such  character 
existed  :  for  many  of  them  are  very  industrious  and  learned  men. 
But  no  such  character  has  ever  been  mentioned  by  them,  or  by  any 
other  person.  Yet,  according  to  their  system,  many  such  ou^t 
to  appear  in  every  country,  and  in  every  age.  Their  system  is, 
therefore,  false :  otherwise,  these  facts  could  not  exist. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  person,  that  ever  appeared  in 
this  world,  who  knew  no  sin.  Accordinglv,  he  is  totally  distin- 
guishable in  his  character  from  all  the  children  of  Adam  ;  and  has 
actually  been  thus  distinguished,  to  such  a  degree,  that  no  other 
person  has  been  imagined  to  approximate  at  all  to^iv'ards  his  per- 
fection. In  the  whole  history  of  man  no  sinde,  solitary  instance 
of  this  nature  has  been  ever  found.  Time  has  rolled  on  for  six 
Uiousand  years ;  the  world  is,  and  long  has  been,  filled  with  my- 
riads of  myriads  of  inhabitants ;  yet  even  now  a  spotless  man  would 
be  regarded  as  a  prodigy ;  and  the  knowledge  of  so  extraordi- 
nary a  person  would  be  carefully  treasured  up  for  the  instruction 
of  succeeding  generations. 

6thly.  This  doctrine  is  proved  to  every  manj  who  examines  Us 
own  character,  hy  the  state  of  his  own  Heart  and  Life. 

The  evidence,  furnished  to  the  doctrine  from  this  source,  may 
be  advantageously  exhibited  under  the  following  heads. 

1st.  Every  such  man  is,  at  times j  the  subject  qjf  serious  appreheih 
sions  concerning  his  future  state. 

These  apprehensions  certainly  prove  the  mind,  in  which  they 
exist,  to  be  sinful.  No  man  probably  ever  believed,  that  God  will, 
or  can,  make  sinless  beings  unhappy  hereafter;  particularly,  that, 
if  himself  were  sinless,  God  woula  make  him  unhappy.  It  is,  I 
think,  discernible  by  Reason,  that  perfect  love,  or  hohness,  neces- 
sarily ca«(«/A  out  fear  ^  or,  in  other  words,  that  these  apprehen- 
sions cannot  exist  in  a  sinless  being.  However  disposed,  therefore, 
any  man  may  be  to  combat  this  doctrine,  and  however  satisfied 
with  his  arguments  aeainst  it ;  he  will  find,  if  he  attends  to  his  own 
thoughts,  that  he  still  secretly  believes  it ;  and  proves  that  he  be- 
lieves it  by  his  fears  concerning  his  own  future  existence.  Were 
an  Angel  from  Heaven  to  declare  to  him,  that  he  is  free  from  sin, 
and  that  through  life  he  would  preserve  this  character;  all  his 
fears  would  unquestionably  vanish,  and  leave  him  perfectly  un- 
disturbed concerning  every  thing  which  lies  beyond  the  grave. 

2dly.  Every  man  is  conscious,  that  he  does  not  perform  all  his 
duly 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  I  here  suppose  alt  men  lo  acknovrlcdg^ 

their  minds,  ihc  distinction  between  right  and  wrong-  There  iiij 
ose  indeed,  as  I  before  observed,  who  openly  deny  this  di.^iirn 
rn ;  but  as  th?se  men  use  exactly  the 'same  language  with  oth<r] 
hen  speaking  of  thefr  own  excellencies  and  those  of  their  friciifJ; 
•  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  their  enemies  5  1  consider  tlici 
\  admitting  this  distinction,  in  their  thoughts,  equally  with  the  rci 
i'  mankind.  Certainly,  no  persons  more  strenuously  insist 
leir  own  rights,  or  complain  more  bitterly  of  the  wrongs,  whi^ 
ley  suppose  themselves  to  sufler. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  are  fairly  bound  to  do  all  thf^  ^o^ 
hich  is  in  our  power.     But  there  is  nof  a  man  living,  who  w 
ibcrly  assert,  that  he  has  acted  in  this  manner*     The  knowled 
f  those  around  him  concerning  his  life  ivould  refute  the  assertioi 
nd  cover  him  with  blushes  lor  the  folly  and  disingenuousnesi 
hich  it  evinced.     The  testimony  of  his  Conscience  also,  concen 
ig  his  thoughtSj  would  declare  it  to  be  false;  and  accuse  him 
aving  added  to  his  former  guilt  by  the  insincerity  of  this  assertioi 

3dly«  Evcr^  man  living  is  conscious  of'  having  committed  tna 
osidve  sinSm 

This  truth  may  be  sufficiently  established  by  two  obvious  mod' 
f  illustration, 

No  man  living  durst  recite  every  transaction  of  his  life  even 
is  nearest  and  best  friend,     Tljere  are  things  in  the  story,  whl 
e  cannot  bring  himself  by  any  coDsiderations  to  disclose.     T 
;  true  concerning  his  external  conduct.     Still  more  is  it  true  co 
erning  his  thoughts :  because  in  still  greater  numbers,  and  high  I 
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priety,  should  we  also  assert  before  God,  that  we  were  without  sin; 
if  we  felt  assured,  that  this  was  our  true  character. 

Were  any  man,  who  was  taught  the  nature  of  the  final  judgment, 
informed  by  an  Angel,  that  it  would  commence  this  day  and  find 
him  in  his  present  state ;  he  would  tremble  at  the  information.  If 
an  exception  ought  to  be  made,  it  must  be  of  him  only,  who,  by  a 
lively  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a  sincere  repentance  of  hii 
sins,  and  a  laborious  preparation  to  give  up  his  account  with  joy, 
has  acquired  strong  confidence  towards  GocI,  and  a  vigorous  hope 
of  Evangelical  justification.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  observed,  that 
every  such  person  acknowledges,  in  the  fullest  manner,  his  own 
sinfulness,  and  that  of  all  men. 

4thly.  Every  man,  who  makes  the  attempt  to  do  his  dtUy,  and  ai- 
stainfrom  sin,  finds  the  attempt  attended  by  many  difficulties. 

When  he  would  do  good,  evil,  very  frequently  at  least,  wili  be 
present  with  him  ;  and  he  will  find  a  law  in  his  members,  warring 
against  the  law  of  his  mind,  and  bringing  him  under  captivity.  The 
good,  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  is  desirous  to  do,  he  wili 
often  fail  of  doing,  and  the  evil,  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he 
wishes  not  to  do,  nc,  still,  will  often  do.  To  say  the  least,  he  wiD 
often  find  an  uncomfortable  and  guilty  reluctance  to  do  his  duly, 
and  an  equally  unhappy  and  guilty  disposition  to  practise  sin. 

Often,  very  often,  do  the  best  of  men,  when. summoned  by  their 
circumstances,  and  warned  by  their  consciences,  to  perform  acts 
of  piety  to  God,  or  beneficence  to  mankind,  of  opposition  to  their 
lusts,  or  resistance  to  temptations,  find  one  sin  and  another  easily 
besetting,  and  many  a  weight  hanging  heavily  upon  them.  The 
character  of  God  appears  less  lovely  and  venerable,  than  it  has 
done  at  other  times ;  and  the  heart  is  less  open  to  acts  of  justice, 
truth,  charity,  and  forgiveness.  Temptations  approach  with  more 
charms ;  and  sin  is  stripped  of  no  small  part  of  its  deformity.  The 
world  assumes  new  importance,  beauty,  and  power.  Evil  exam- 
ples solicit  with  stronger  influence ;  and  evil  suggestions  awaken 
doubt,  uneasiness,  and  discouragement.  Mystenes,  at  such  sea- 
sons, become  converted,  without  much  difficulty,  into  errors;  and 
that,  which  is  inexplicable,  is  suspected  to  be  untrue.  Self-denial 
is  felt,  in  many  instances,  to  be  hard,  unnecessary,  and  scarcely  a 
duty  ;  while  indulgence,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  not  only  inviting, 
but  excusable ;  not.only  pleasant,  but  safe.  Accordingly,  the  duty 
in  hand  is  left  undone ;  or  performed  with  difficulty,  and  by  halves. 
The  feet  drag  heavily  in  the  strait  and  narrow  path  ;  or  turn  aside 
to  find  relief  in  a  way,  less  steep,  rough,  and  forbidding. 

If  such  is  the  case  with  the  best  men ;  it  will  not  be  wondered 
at,  that  others  find  their  difficukies  still  greater.  In  all  Christian 
countries  there  are  multitudes,  who  are  not  sanctified,  and  who  yet 
intend  to  obtain  eternal  life :  men  taught  in  their  childhood  to  know 
and  fear  God ;  to  reverence  their  duty,  and  to  perform  it  in  every 
external  manner;  to  attend  on  the  worship  of  God;  to  read,  and 
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believe,  tis  word;  to  deal  justly,  kbdly,  and  trulyi  with  their 
bw-men ;  to  watch,  and  resist,  their  sptritital  enemies  within  j 
without ;  and  universally  lo  respect  the  dictates  of  their  own  c 
sciences.     Men^  habituated  to  such  a  course  of  life  from  the  beg 
nine,  are  often  decent,  amiable,  and  highly  respected-     Yet  ev\ 
such  man,  when  convinced  of  sin,  willj  in  unbosoming  himself  t 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  whom  he  confides,  freely  confes?^,  t 
he  has  never  really  done  his  duty  in  a  single  instance  5  but  has 
ways  been  a  sinner  merely  \  that  he  finds  not  in  his  heart  a  <]\^ 
sition  ever  to  pray  in  such  a  manner,  as  his  conscience  tells  1 
God  requires,  and  much  less  a  preparation  of  aoul  to  perform 
duty  at  arge* 

Men  of  profligate  characters  are  in  still  more  deplorable  circi 
stances-     They  do  not  even  attempt  to  perform  iheir  duty  at ; 
find  no  struggle  between  conscience  and  inclination ;  slide  do 
the  declivity  of  sin  without  an  effort  to  stop  their  dangerous  care 
and  satisfied  with  the  smoothness  and  slipperiness  of  their  com 
give  themselves  no  concern  about  the  gulf,  which  yawns  at 
Botlorai 

WTience  do  these  things  arise  ?   Certainly  not  from  externa!  < 
cumstances.    The  profligate  has  no  more  external  difficulties  tl 
the  conscientious  man ;  and  might,  if  he  pleased,  be  equally 
cent  and  amiable.     The  conscientious  man  has  no  more  exter 
difficulties  than  the  man  of  pietv ;  and  might,  if  he  pleased,  b. 
Christian  also.     The  Christian  nas  no  more  external  difficulties 
one  time,  than  at  another  5  and  might,  if  he  pleased,  perform 
duty  with  the  same  exactness  and  ease,  and  be  alwuy.^  equally  i 
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JiEBMLAB  viii.  9. — The  Wise  Men  are  tuhamed;  they  are  dismayed  and  taken  t  k, 
they  have  rejected  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and  what  Wisdom  it  in  themf 


"  The  Wise  ones  are  confounded^ 

They  are  dismayedy  and  ensnared  ; 

Behold,  they  have  spumed  at  the  Word  of  Jehovah; 

And  as  for  Wisdom,  what  is  there  in  them  f* 

Blayney's  Translatioa. 

IN  my  last  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider,  at  length,  the  fol- 
lowing Scriptural  doctrine : 

That^  in  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam,  all  Men  hoDt 
sinned. 

In  pursuing  this  design  I  exhibited  the  Universality  of  sin, 

L  From  Revelation  ;  and, 

II.  From  Facts. 

From  each  of  these  sources  I  adduced  a  series  of  proofs,  which 
appeared  to  me  to  furnish  a  complete  establishment  of  the  doctrine. 
Still  it  will  be  useful  to  examine  so  important  a  subject  in  a  variety 
of  modes ;  and  to  learn  in  what  manner  other  sources  furnish  evi- 
dence of  this  CTeat  Scriptural  declaration.  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
illustrate  the  doctrine,  at  the  present  time,  from  another  Fact^  viz. 
the  rejection  of  the  Word  of  God  by  Mankind. 

In  the  verse  preceding  the  Text,  the  people  ofJudea  are  exhibit- 
ed as  saying,  m  the  midst  of  all  their  apostacy  and  wickedness, 
fVe  are  lowc,  and  the  Law  of  the  Lord  is  with  us :  that  is.  We  are 
holy,  or  virtuous ;  and  the  Law  of  the  Lord  is  possessed,  under- 
stood, and  obeyed,  by  us ;  is  in  our  hands,  in  our  minds  and  in 
our  hearts.  To  this  arrogant  declaration  the  prophet  replies,  Lo, 
certainly  in  vain  made  he  it !  the  pen  of  the  Scribes  is  in  vain  ;  that 
*  is,  "  To  you  God  has  given  his  Law  or  Word,  in  vain  ;  The  false 
jpen  of  the  Scribes  hath  converted  it  into  falsehood.'*'^*  "  The  false 
interpretations  of  the  Law  by  the  Scribes  have  changed  the  Law 
itself  in  the  form,  in  which  they  teach,  and  you  receive  it,  into  false- 
hood ;  and  to  you,  therefore,  notwithstanding  its  excellence,  it  is 
in  vain." 

•  Blajney. 
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The  wise  men^  themselves,  he  proceeds  to  observe  in  the  text, 
are  by  these  means  ashamed^  or  confounded^  and  taken,  or  ensnared, 
in  their  own  false  interpretations  and  reasonings  on  the  Law; 
and  can  form  no  consistent,  no  safe,  scheme  either  of  doctrine  or 
practice.  Nay,  their  mode  of  understanding,  and  explaining,  the 
wrord  of  God  is,  in  efiect,  an  absolute  rejection  of  it.  Cfohsequently 
there  is  no  Wisdom,  no  holiness,  or  virtue,  in  them.  Their  rejec- 
tion of  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  a  plain  proof,  that  they  are  totally 
destitute  of  all  moial  good. 

What  was  true  of  these  Wise  men,  or  Scribes,  is  unquestionably 
true  of  all  other  men  in  the  like  circumstances.  To  the  Scribes  the 
word  of  God  was  offered ;  and  was  enjoined  on  them  with  divine 
authority.  They  disliked  and  rejected  it.  This  conduct  proved 
them  to  be  void  of  holiness.  In  like  manner  it  has  been  offered  to 
immense  multitudes  of  other  men,  who  have  disliked  and  rejected  it 
also.  The  consequence  follows  irresistibly,  that  they  as  well  as 
these  Isrealites,  are  void  of  holiness. 

Hohness  is  plainly  the  only  virtue,  or  moral  excellence  ;  the  only 
character,  which  can  recommend  Intelligent  beings  to  God.  The 
Scriptures  know  of  no  other ;  and,  although  they  call  this  charac- 
ter by  different  names,  such  as  holiness,  righteousness,  goodness, 
and  wisdom,  they  still  mean,  always,  the  same  thine.  Nor  can 
Reason  devise  any  other  excellence  of  this  nature.  Hohness  and 
Virtue  are,  therefore,  synonimous. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Text,  then,  generally  expressed,  is  this : 

The  Rejection  of  the  Word  of  God,  is  decisive  proof,  that  those, 
who  reject  it,  are  destitute  of  Virtue,  or  moral  excellence. 

To  illustrate  this  Doctrine,  will  be  the  object  of  the  present  Dis- 
course ;  and  the  illustration  will  be  derived  from  three  considera- 
tions. 

I.  The  Nature  of  the  Word,  which  is  rejected: 

II.  The  Manner,  in  which  it  has  been  rejected : 

III.  The  Doctrines,  which  those,  who  have  rejectedit,  have  prefer ' 
r  d  to  it. 

I.  The  Nature  of  the  Word  which  is  rejected,  strongly  illustrates 
this  doctrine. 

Under  this  head  I  observe, 

1  St.  7%e  Word,  which  is  thus  rejected,  is  the  Law,  or  preceptive 
Will,  of  the  Creator,  and  Ruler,  of  all  things. 

As  God  created  us,  he  has  the  highest  possible  property  in  us, 
and  the  most  absolute  right  both  to  us  and  our  services.  This  right 
can  be  bounded  by  notliing  but  his  pleasure.  Whatever  is  his,  ne 
has  an  unlimited  right  to  dispose  of  as  he  pleases ;  nor  can  any 
one  warrantably  say  to  him,  in  this  respect.  What  doesi  thou? 
Hence  his  right  to  prescribe  the  manner,  in  which  we  and  all  other 
creatures  shall  be  employed  and  disposed  of,  is  plainlv  supreme. 

If,  then,  we  refuse  to  render  to  him  the  obedience,  which  he  re- 
quires in  all,  or  any,  of  the  cases,  or  degrees,  prescribed  by  him ; 
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we  are  guilty  of  refusing  to  render  to  him  that,  which  is  his  own. 
No  injustice,  no  fraud,  no  robbery,  can  be  more  palpable,  or  ex- 
treme, than  this.  No  injustice  to  man  can  be  compared  with  it: 
for  nothing  is  man's,  by  a  right,  which  can  be  compared  with  this 
right  of  God. 

2dly.  This  Law,  in  all  its  requisitions,  is  perfectly  reasonable  and 
just. 

It  is  contained  in  the  two  great  commands.  Thou  shall  love  the 
Lord,  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart ;  and  Thou  shall  love  Ihy  Jieigh- 
hour  as  thyself. 

Both  these  precepts  are  in  the  highest  degree,  and  in  the  most 
obvious  manner,  just  and  reasonable ;  and  would  demand  our  obe- 
dience with  unanswerable  propriety,  if  the  nature  of  the  precepts 
only  were  regarded.  Men,  in  obeying  them,  would  act  in  the  best 
manner  possible  for  themselves ;  and  would  most  promote  both 
public  and  personal  happiness.  Nay,  there  is  no  other  manner, 
of  acting,  which  can  be  justly  called  desirable.  Every  departure 
from  conformity  to  these  precepts  is,  of  course,  evil,  and  of  malig- 
nant influence  on  the  well-being  of  the  universe. 

God  is  infinitely  excellent,  as  well  as  infinitely  great  and  awful; 
and  on  account  of  this  excellence  most  clearly  deserves,  and  most 
justly  claims,  the  highest  Love  of  his  Intelhgent  creatures.  No- 
thing more  is,  therefore,  demanded  by  this  Law,  than  ought  cheer- 
fully to  be  done,  if  no  such  Law  existed. 

3dly.  The  Law  of  God  is  good,  as  well  as  just ;  profitable  lo  those 
who  obey,  as  well  as  honourable  to  him  who  is  obeyed^ 

Obedience  to  this  Law  constitutes  the  only  real  worth  of  rational 
Beings ;  and  is  the  sum  of  all  those  afiections,  and  their  conse- 
quences, which  form  the  internal  happiness  of  man ;  the  most  es- 
sential and  valuable  part  of  his  happiness.  The  true  lovehness, 
dignity,  and  excellence  of  Man  is  nothing,  beside  that  state  of  the 
mind,  which  is  exact  conformity  to  this  Law.  From  this  charac- 
ter, and  from  this  alone,  spring  the  peace  and  self-approbation,  the 
internal  harmony  and  delight,  which  are  the  proper  "  prize  of  Vir- 
tue ;"  the  independent  and  eternal  possession  of  every  good  mind. 
In  the  same  degree  is  the  Usefulness  of  rational  beings  formed. 
Man  is  useful,  only  when  he  is  voluntarily  useful.  Obedience  to 
the  Law  of  God  is  all,  that  is  intended  by  voluntary  usefubess. 
Love  to  God,  is  the  great  and  only  source  of  usefulness  to  him,  in 
his  kingdom ;  and  Love  to  Man  is  the  only  source  of  voluntary 
beneficence  to  Man.  The  Love,  which  is  the  fulfilling  oflhe  Law, 
is  a  vital  and  immortal  principle  of  doing  good  to  all  men,  both 
friends  and  enemies,  at  all  times,  and  in  every  manner.  Nor  is 
there  any  real  and  voluntary  beneficence,  beside  what  springs  fix)m 
this  principle.  Rational  Beings,  wholly  under  its  influence,  would 
form  a  perfect  state  of  happiness  in  any  world ;  and  such  beings, 
freed  from  all  restraints,  would,  if  destitute  of  it,  create  consum 
mate  misery.    He,  then,  who  refuses  obedience  to  this  Law,  is 
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guilty  of  gross  injustice  (o  God,  relinquishes  all  personal  _ 
fence,  peace,  happiness,  and  worth;  and,  renouncing  all  voll 
usefulness  on  the  one  hand,  prepares  himself,  on  tlie  other,  [ 
come  a  nuisance  to  the  Universe, 

4thly-   To  this  obedience  an  endit^s  and  perftct  Raoardl 
ntxed^ 

Were  the  Law  hard  in  its  requisitions, and  Obedience  to  it  | 
and  distressing  J  yet,  if  crowned  in  the  end  with  a  reward  I 
and  abundant,  the  whole  of  the  Requisitions,  taken  together,  I 
not  be  unreasonable^  nor  undesirable.    The  lime,  during 
we  are  here  required  to  obey,  is  but  a  moment;  the  Rewa 
the  contrary^  is  eternal*     The  hardship  of  obedience  must, 
fore,  be  transient  and  trifling;  while  the  reward  would  be  ed 
and  therefore  immense  in  its  value. 

To  obcdienccj  then^  Reason  and  Wisdom  direct,  andurg 
motives  of  infinite  power ;  and  from  disobedience,  with  simili 
lives,  deter-    Noihingj  of  course,  can  be  a  reason  for  disobed 
were  our  present  happiness  only  concerned,  except  a  dispJ 
so  depraved,  as  to  prefer  sin  without  a  future  reward,  to  hoi 
with  immortal  glory* 

5thly,   To  disobidienci  a  Punishmtni  is  ihrmUntd^  which  j 
tndless. 

Every  creature  who  disobeys,  therefore,  chooses  to  has 
less  wo  for  the  pleasure  of  disobeying,  rather  than  to  gain  « 
Ufe  with  the  pain  found ,  or  supposed  to  be  found,  in  obej  mgJ 

So  plainly  do  Men  chooit  death  rather  than  hft^  and  in  ^rj 
agninst  God  ^cropg  tkrir  oivn  souls* 
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an  all-sufficient  and  acceptable  Propitiation  to  God  the  Father. 
This  done,  our  sins  will  oe  forgiven ;  and  our  tide  to  endless  life 
renewed,  enlarged,  and  made  sure  beyond  defeat  and  danger. 

To  beings  ruined  and  destroyed,  as  we  are.  Reason  would 
naturally  conclude,  any  escape  from  the  terrible  evils,  to  which  we 
are  certainly  exposed  without  hope  by  our  apostacy,  would  be  not 
only  acceptable,  but  transporting.  Nothing,  it  would  seem,  would 
be  asked,  or  wished,  but  to  have  the  way  pointed  out,  and  the  con- 
ditions made  known.  This,  only,  being  done,  all  the  miserable  be- 
ings who  are  thus  exposed,  must,  one  would  expect,  hasten  with 
rapture  and  amazement  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  reconciliation, 
and  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  them. 

But  the  terms,  instead  of  being  thus  hard,  are  the  easiest,  which 
can  be  wished,  and  the  most  reasonable  of  which  we  can  form  a 
conception.  They  are  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  for  their 
own  sake,  even  if  they  were  to  be  followed  by  no  rewai-d.  The 
Faith,  the  Repentance,  and  the  Holiness,  reauired,  are  themselves 
the  beginning,  and  the  consummation,  of  the  oest  of  all  characters, 
and  the  springs  of  a  happiness,  far  more  exouisite,  and  sincere, 
than  any  other.  Besides,  they  are  indispensably  necessary  to  all 
other  good.  No  permanent,  no  sincere  good  can  be  enjoyed  by 
him,  who  does  not  thus  believe,  repent,  and  obey.  God  cannot  love, 
nor  bless  him.  He  cannot  be  approved  and  peaceful  within,  nor 
useful  and  happy  without.  Nor  can  a  World,  inhabited  by  such 
beings,  be  a  happy  World  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  mis- 
chiefs, found  in  this  world,  would  revive  beyond  the  grave,  and 
disturb  and  desolate  Heaven  itself,  were  impenitent,  unbelieving, 
and  disobedient  Men  to  become  its  inhabitants.  Happiness  springs 
from  the  voluntary  exertions  of  rational  beings.  But  beings  not 
holy,  as  none  of  the  human  race  can  be  without  Faith  and  Re- 
pentance, never  voluntarily  do  good,  but  always  evil.  Thus  God 
requires  nothing,  but  what  is  necessary,  absolutely  necessary,  for 
Man ;  when  he  demands  these,  as  the  conditions  of  their  accept* 
ance  and  happiness. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  happiness  is  not  merely  offered,  but  en- 
joined. All  the  authority  of  tKe  Eternal  God  is  employed  to  en- 
force compliance.  Nay,  he  goes  farther ;  and  daily  condescends 
to  entreat  us  to  be  thus  reconciled  to  him.  But  to  all  these  we  re- 
turn a  peremptory  refusal,  and  a  scornful,  indignant  rejection  of 
this  benevolent  and  glorious  Word  of  diB  Lord. 

What  Reason  can  be  assigned  for  this  Conduct  ?  Not  Argu- 
ment ;  for  all  Arguments  plead  most  powerfully  for  our  compli- 
ance. Not  common  Prudence,  or  a  wis^  regard  for  our  Well- 
Being  :  for  we  disregard  and  destro)r  it.  NoOiing  but  Sin,  and 
the  Love  of  sinning;  mere  corruption;  mere  depravity.  No 
higher  evidence  can  be  given,  that  there  is  no  Wisdonij  or  Virtue, 
m  Men. 
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T7ic  Manner^  in  vohich  the  Word  of  God  is  rejected  fij  , 
r  striking  proof  of  his  desiitution  of  Virtue* 
Particularly,  The  Word  of  God  is  rejected  with  Unheliif 
Unbelief,  with  respect  to  ant/  object  of  our  Faith^  nasi 
tlonal,  no  vindicable  ground^  except  the  want  of  sufficicT 
dence.    But  the  Word  of  God  is  attended  with  all  the  ev 
which  can  be  supposed  to  attend  such  a  subject;  all  that  < 
be  wished,  or  asked;  and  much  more  than  could,  withou 
proofj  be  rationally  expected.      Accordingly,  all  good 
whom  this  evidence  has  been  proposed j  have,  without  an  I 
lion,  acknowledged  the  evidence  itself;  and  admitted  the! 
which  ii  supports,  to  be  that  of  God. 

When  it  is  once  admitted  to  be  his  Word,  his  own  veracitj 
highest  possible  proof  of  the  truth  of  every  thing,  which] 
spoken-    Whenever  it  is  rejected  in  this  case,  it  is  reject 
cause  it  is  disliked;  not  because  it  is  not  proved*     The  Et| 
is  rejected  because  we  dislike  the  Truth ;  not  the  Truth, 
we  dislike  the  Evidence- 
Unbelief  is  either  speculative^  or  practical*     In  $pecutati 
lief  we  denif  the  truth  of  the  Word  of  God:  in  practical  unbd 
admit  its  truth,  but  reject  its  influence- 
In  the  speculative  unbelief  of  Men  the  unworthy  mannei] 
jecUng  the  Word  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  following  particiJ 
1st*  It  ij  rejected  on  the  ground  of  vain  and  deceitful  ^fg'\ 
This  will  appear  from  a  vaneCy  of  facta. 
The  arguments,  on  which  one  unbeliever  relies,  do  not  i 
to  have  satisfied  other  unbelievers.     Every  new  Infidel  Wri| 
vances  his  own  scheme  of  refuting  the  evidence,  or  rather  1 
objections;  (for  refutation  there  is  none)  and  evidently  pla 
reliance  on  the  schemes  of  his  pi^decessors-    This  has  b^ 
constant  progress  of  Infidelity  from  the  beginning  to  the 
time.     No  instance  occurs,  in  which  any  Infidel  has 
proper  to  come  forward  with  a  defence  of  the  works,  or  Arguj 
of  any  former  Infidel-     The  arguments  of  each  appear  imr 
and  perhaps  satisfactory,  to  himself 5  but  arc  visibly  of  lii 
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tempting  a  reply.  Yet  we  find  it  wholly  neglected,  and  unattempt- 
ed,  uy  their  successors.  They  now  allege  anew  the  old  objec- 
tions; and  plainly  because*  they  can  find  no  others:  the  whole 
circle  being  exhausted ;  and  nothing  remaining  to  modem  Infidek 
but  a  reiteration  of  what  has  been  done  by  those,  who  went  befort 
them.  While  any  thing  new  remained,  they  laid  no  stress  on  what 
had  been  done  before.  Now  they  arie  contented  to  repeat  the  old| 
threadbare  objections  over  and  over,  without  placing  them  in  aoy 
new  light,  or  supporting  them  with  any  new  evidence ;  although  lo 
often  and  so  completely  answered,  as  to  make  the  reneweS  ad- 
vancement of  them  ridiculous.  Were  they  honest  men,  they  would 
first  reply  to  the  answers,  heretofore  given  to  these  objections; 
and  then,  but  not  till  then,  allege  them  anew. 

3dly.  7%ey  rarely  attempt  to  argue  at  all ;  hvi  attack  their  aniag* 
oniatSf  and  defend  themselves^  chxeflt/^  with  contempt,  nuers^  mid 
ridicule. 

Sneers,  Contempt,  and  Ridicule,  are  not  Arguments  ;  and  were 
never  needed  to  defend  a  sound  cause.  The  Cause,  which  can 
find  sound  Reasons,  will  never  be  supported  by  these  means.  Yet 
Infidelity  has  made  these  her  chief  engines  throughout  her  whole 
progress ;  and  relied  on  them  supremely  in  all  her  assaults  upon 
Revelation. 

Wherever  this  conduct  appears ;  wherever  argument  is  deserted 
and  forgotten,  and  ridicule,  sneers,  and  contempt,  are  the  weapons 
ofattacK,  or  defence;  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  goodness  ot  the 
cause  exists  of  course ;  and  a  soUd  reason  is  furnished  for  belie?- 
ing  it  to  be  unsound  and  false.  Infidelitv  has  always  thus  done ; 
and  has,  therefore,  always  laboured  under  very  strong  suspicions 
of  this  nature. 

4thly,  Men  have  exhibited  violent  Hatred  to  the  Word  of  God  » 
this  rejection. 

This  hatred,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
manifested  by  all  classes  of  men,  who  have  rejected  the  word  of 
the  Lord ;  and  by  most,  if  not  all,  the  individuals,  who  have  thus 
rejected  it. 

This  hatred  has  been  strongly  manifested  in  the  contempt,  ri'^i- 
culc,  and  sneers,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  It  has  strongly 
manifested  itself  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of  obloquy  against 
God,  the  Redeemer,  the  Scriptures,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  Sanctu- 
ary ;  against  the  Church,  the  Ministers,  the  Worship,  and  the  Char- 
acter, of  God ;  against  Religion  at  large ;  against  conscientious- 
ness, morality,  and  duty  of  every  kind ;  against  all  that  is  virtue, 
and  all  that  are  virtuous. 

Nor  has  it  been  less  abundantly  manifested  in  an  immense  train 
of  oppositions,  and  persecutions.  The  Jews  began  the  course  in 
the  most  furious  cruelty  against  Christ  and  Christians.  The  Uea- 
thensj  Mohammedans^  ^nd  Papists  have  continued  it.  Infidels  are 
now  treading  in  their  steps;   and,  although  perpetually  railing 
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against  persecution,  have  proved  the  niosi  Woody  and  vehcti 
pcrsecuiorsj  that  have  existed  since  the  world  began. 

One  spirit  has  animated  them  all ;  and  one  conduct  charac 
ized  them  allj  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time.     No  ni 
deformed,  odious,  depraved  exhibitions  have  been  ever  mad 
the  human  character:  no  more  flagrBnl  or  convincing  proofi 
human  corruption  have  been  ever  presented  to  the  eye  of  it 
All  also,  who  have  been  concerned  in  this  rcjcctionj  have  unifo 
ly  displayed  a  vile^  depraved  personal  character;  a  love  of  sii 
hatred  to  holiness,  pre-eminent  and  wonderfuL     The  mort^  s|i 
tual  and  heavenly,  tnc  more  holy  and  excellent,  any  doctrine^ 
precepts  of  the  Word  of  God  are,  the  more  they  have  been  hal 
maligned,  and  blasphemed.     Yet  all  that  God  hath  done,  and  s 
ken,  in  his  Word,  has  been  highly  glorious  and  becominj^:  u 
God,  highly  beneficial  and  necessary  to  man,  and  produciis  ^ 
no  other  end,  but  making  man  virtuous  and  happy.     On  the  c 
trary,  all  this  opposition  has  sprung  from  sin,  and  been  moH 
with  gross  and  dreadful  depravity,  in  every  stage,  and  in  ev 
form. 

The  practical  unbelief  of  Mankind  has  been  substantially  of 
same  Character,  and  distinguished  by  the  same  deformity. 
here  the  unbeliever  has  openly  condemned  himself  by  ackm 
ledging  the  word  of  God  in  speech,  and  denying  it  in  pr;n:ti 
An  inconsistence  and  shame  attend  him,  therefore,  which  do  n^J 
the  like  circumstances  attend  the  speculative  Unbeliever*     In 
mean  time,  his  rejection  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  rule  of  his  a 
dienccj  and  the  means  of  eternal  Jiie  to  himself,  is  as  absohjtc 
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Evangelical  declarations  and  doctrines,  contained  in  the  Law  mi 
the  prophets;  particularly  the  Gospel  as  preached  to  .46raAam  and 
his  posterity ;  and  all  those  just  and  spiritual  exhibitions  of  the 
Law,  delivered  to  us  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  With  these 
things  in  view,  it  must  unquestionably  be  conceded,  that  the  Jeta 
are  fairly  numbered  among  those,  who  openly  reject  the  Word  of 
God;  not  less  truly  so,  than  those  of  their  Ancestors,  who  aposta- 
tized to  Heathenism. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell,  in  detail,  on  the  doctrines, 
substituted  by  these  people  for  those  in  the  Word  of  God.  Yob 
well  know  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  that  they  placed  their 
holiness,  and  their  hopes,  in  a  mere  round  of  external  services; 
such  as  long  prayers,  ostentatious  fastings,  ablutions,  and  other 
external  purifications ;  ty things  mintj  anises  and  cummin;  and  ma- 
ny other  things  of  the  like  nature.  In  all  these  the  heart  was  ut- 
terly unconcerned ;  and  the  whole  scheme  of  religion  was  confined 
to  a  course  of  mere  external  actions ;  firom  which  integrity,  justice, 
benevolence,  and  piety,  were  wholly  excluded.  Instead  of  these 
things,  they  licensed  and  practised  the  most  abominable  opposi- 
tion to  Godf,  and  the  most  scandalous  hatred  and  persecution  of 
their  fellow-men.  A  considerable  part  denied  a  future  existence; 
and  justified  all  the  indulgence  of  pride,  avarice,  and  sensuality, 
which  have  every  where  been  connected  with  that  denial.  An- 
other part  openly  sanctioned  disobedience  to  the  fifth  command  by 
permitting  a  son  to  devote  that  part  of  his  property,  which  was 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  his  parents,  to  the  service  of  die 
Temple  ;  and  warranting  him  to  withhold  from  them,  in  this  man- 
ner, all  the  duties  of  filial  piety.  At  the  same  time,  they  persecu- 
ted, with  the  fury  of  maniacs,  men  of  real  piety ;  bound  heavy 
burdens;  shut  up  to  their  countrymen  the  access  to  religious 
knowledge ;  devoured  widows'  houses ;  and  wallowed  in  every 
species  of  sensual  pollution.  For  all  their  iniquities,  at  the  same 
time,  they  found  a  sanction  in  some  tradition  of  their  Elders,  or 
some  invention  of  their  own  ;  and  those  who  taught  these  things, 
were  believed  by  their  countiymcn  to  be  men  of  oistinguished  vir- 
tue. Such  were,  summarily,  the  doctrines,  both  speculative  and 
practical,  which  the  Jews  preferred  to  the  Word  of  God.  The 
spirit,  which  could  even  acquiesce  in  such  doctrines  as  these,  much 
more  which  could  deliberately  prefer  them  to  the  Law  and  Gospel 
of  Jehovah,  can  plainly  have  been  no  other,  than  that  of  a  sirtful 
nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed  of  evil  doers. 

2dly.  Mohammed,  it  is  well  known,  adopted,  according  to  his 
own  testimony,  the  religion  of  Moses  and  Christ ;  and  professedly 
republished  it  in  a  new  form  to  mankind.  But  in  this  republica* 
tion  he  left  out,  whollv,  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptural  Religion ;  and 
in  many  respects  did  not  preserve  even  the  form  of  godliness. 
His  two  great  doctrines  were,  TTiat  there  is  but  one  Godj  and  That 
Mohammed  is  his  prophet.    By  the  latter  doctrine  he  secured  to 
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himself  the  right  of  dictating  to  hiji  followers  just  what  he  pld 
Accordingly  he  delivered  to  them  a  colJeciion  of  precepts, 
ing  nothing  but  a  course  of  external  services,  without  the 
goodness  of  heart;  and  promised  Heaven  to  prayers,  abld 
tastings,  ahns,  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  and  circumcisioD.     Rel 
he  considered  as  founded  on  cleanlint^s  ;  which  he  declaredl 
ikt  one  half  of  Faith ^  and  the  kty  of  Prayer^     Fasting  he 
nounced  to  be  the  gate  of  Religion,     He  allowed  four  wi^ 
every  one  of  bis  followers ;  and  as  many  concubines,  as  eai 
able  to  maintain.    Heaven  he  converted  into  a  mere  man 
debauchery;  and  changed  the  mild  and  rational  mode  of 
gating  Religion,  taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  into  a  i 
system  of  the  most  brutal  and  barbarous  persecution.     In  a  [ 
his  doc  urines  flattered,  and  hcensed  every  human  corruption,  I 
sordid  lust,  every  sinful  indulgence- 

Sdly-  7^«  doctrines  of  Htatkemsm  are  still  more  deformed 
MiiU  more  expressive  of  opposition  ioGod* 

Instead  of  one  Godj  the  Heathen,  as  you  know,  be  lie  v 
many.  Instead  of  the  perfect  J  ebov  ah,  they  heaped  yp  tol 
selves  Gods  after  their  own  lusts  /  debased  by  filial  impiety, 
tbefl,  falsehood,  injustice,  treachery,  murder,  and  lewdned 
dulged  in  eveiy  manner,  which  can  debase  an  Intelhgent  nl 
They  worshipped  men,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  inl 
They  prostrated  themselves  before  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  si 
and  stones*  They  sacrificed  human  victims ;  prostituted  mel 
women  in  religious  services;  and  sanctioned  every  viola lif 
dndness,  and  piety.     Read  the  first  chapter  i 
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progress  over  the  globe,  has  been  owing  to  the  fact,  that  those,  to 
whom  it  has  been  offered,  have  in  so  many  instances  refused  it  ac- 
ceptance. Had  the  Ancestors  of  the  present  generation  of  men 
^ven  the  Religion  of  the  Bible  a  welcome  admission  to  their  hearts, 
m  the  days  of  the  Apostles ;  it  would  long  since  have  been  preach- 
ed to  every  family  under  heaven.  Men,  -therefore,  have  stopped 
its  progress ;  and  not  God. 

But,  as  the  fact  has  been,  the  Gospel  has  been  published  to  s 
^eat  part  of  the  human  race ;  and  by  a  great  proportion  of  these 
It  has  oeen  rejected.  So  general  has  been  this  rejection,  as  en- 
tirely to  determine  the  true  nature  of  the  human  character :  for  it 
cannot  be  pretended,  that  there  is  one  original  nature  in  those  who 
have  heard  and  rejected  the  Gospel,  and  another  in  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

It  ou^ht  to  be  added  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  many  of 
those  who  have  professedly  received  the  Word  of  God  in  the  Chiis- 
tian  world,  have,  in  instances  innumerable,  in  every  country,  and 
every  age,  exhibited  the  same  disposition  in  the  same  manner. 
These  men  have  almost  universally  denied  the  real  imFK>rt  of  the 
book,  which  they  have  professed  to  receive,  its  spiritual  and  hea- 
venly doctrines  they  have,  in  forms  very  diverse,  but  in  design  and 
spirit  wholly  the  same,  lowered  continually  down,  so  as  to  suit,  or 
at  least  so  as  not  to  disgust,  the  taste  of  a  sinful  heart.  The  ex- 
tent also,  and  purity,  of  the  Scriptural  precepts  they  have  contract- 
ed, and  debased,  so  as  to  license,  in  a  professed  consistency  with 
them,  a  great  part  of  those  evil  practices,  which  are  gratifying  to 
a  polluted,  sinful  mind.  The  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel  they  have 
with  one  consent  reduced  to  the  level  of  mere  natural  Religion ; 
and  that  the  natural  Religion,  in  substance,  which  was  taught  by 
the  graver  heathen  philosophers,  and  is  now  echoed  by  the  more 
decent  Infidels.  The  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  also,  they  have 
taught  to  speak  a  moral  language,  undistinguishable,  as  to  its  im- 
port, from  that  of  PlatOy  Seneca,  and  Herbert.  Thus  in  truth,  not- 
withstanding their  professed  belief  of  the  word  of  God,  they  have 
rejected  botn  the  Law  and  the  Gospel ;  and  rejected  them  for  the 
doctrines  and  precepts,  which  they  thus  inculcate.  That  such  is 
the  real  design  of  all  these  men  1  am  convinced  by  this  remarka- 
ble fact ;  viz.  that,  when  driven  from  one  error,  they  always  take 
refuge  in  another ;  and  never  come  a  whit  nearer,  however  often 
contutcd,  to  the  reception  of  the  truth.  The  sum  of  the  argument, 
then,  is  this :  God  has  given  to  mankind  a  law,  for  the  government 
of  their  moral  conduct,  which  is  not  only  reasonable  and  just  in  it- 
self, but  dictated  by  infinite  benevolence  on  his  part,  and  supreme- 
ly profitable  to  them :  a  law  demanding  of  them,  that  they  love  him 
with  all  the  hearty  and  that  they  love  each  other  as  themselves*  This 
character,  which  is  no  other  than  the  Image  of  his  moral  perfec- 
tion, is  the  supreme  excellence,  and  the  only  moral  excellence,  of 
Intelligent  bemgs.    In  itself  ii  is  high  and  indispensable  enjoyment 
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to  every. such  being;  and  in  its  efficacy  it  is  the  only  voluntary 
cause  of  all  other  enjoyments:  a  cause,  existing  originally  and  su- 
premely in  Hinij  and  by  derivation  existing  extensively  in  them* 

This  Law,  therefore,  is  a  perfect  law ;  and  worthy  of  Jehovah. 
Were  men  virtuously  disposed ;  were  they  not  depraved ;  were 
they  not  sinful ;  their  obedience  to  its  commands  would  be  immedi- 
ate, universal,  and  absolute.  Instead  of  this,  wherever  it  has  been 
proposed  tp  them,  they  have  chosen  to  disobey  it,  notwithstand- 
ing the  glorious  and  eternal  reward,  promised  to  their  obedience, 
and  the  awful  penalty,  threatened  to  oisobedience.  What  stronger 
proof  of  their  depravity  can  be  demanded  ? 

There  is,  however,  one  proof  still  more  affecting.  In  the  mise- 
rable situation,  into  which  men  brought  themselves  by  their  Apos- 
tacy,  God  regarded  them  with  infinite  compassion,  and  undertook 
to  rescue  them  from  their  sin  and  misery.  For  this  end  he  sent 
his  own  beloved  Son  into  the  world,  to  live  here  a  humble,  painful, 
and  persecuted  life,  and  to  die  an  accursed  and  excruciating 
death,  to  make  in  the  human  soul  an  end  of  sin j  to  finish  transgress 
sion,  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniqtiitt/j  and  to  bring  in  everlasting 
righteousness.  In  consequence  01  his  atonement,  God  has  ofTered, 
anew,  to  receive  the  fallen  race  of  ^dam  into  his  favour,  on  the 
conditions  of  Faith  and  Repentance  in  the  Redeemer :  conditions 
in  themselves  indispensable  to  tbeir  return  to  God,  and  to  pbe- 
dience ;  indispensable  to  their  own  comfort,  honour,  and  virtue ; 
and  beyond  expression  easv,  reasonable,  and  desirable.  As  he 
foresaw  that  they  would  still  resist  this  boundless  love,  and  would 
fail  of  it  through  their  corruption,  ignorance,  error,  and  prejudice ; 
he  published  his  Gospel  to  enlighten  them,  and  sent  his  Spirit  to 
sanctify  them,  that  by  all  means  they  might  be  saved.  Still  in  a 
multitude  of  instances  almost  literally  endless,  a  multitude  so  great 
as  to  prove  this  to  be  the  common  character  of  all  the  children  of 
Adam^  they  have  rejected  these  most  merciful  proffers  of  bound- 
less good,  crucified  his  son  afresh^  cast  contempt  on  his  cross^  ac- 
counted the  blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  he  was  sanctified  an  un- 
holy things  and  done  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace. 

And  now,  my  friends  and  brethren,  judge,  I  pray  you,  between 
God  and  his  vineyard.  What  could  have  been  done  to  his  vineyard, 
that  he  has  not  done  in  it  ?  Whertfore,  when  he  looked,  that  it  should 
bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth  poisonous  berries  .^  Wherefore 
brought  it  forth  the  grapes  of  Sodom,  and  the  clusters  of  Gomorrah  ? 
Every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.  This]  vine  is  plainly,  therefore, 
of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah.  Its  grapes 
are  grapes  of  gall ;  its  clusters  are  bitter.  Its  wine  is  the  poison 
of  aragons,  and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps. 

Were  man  virtuously  disposed,  it  is  incredible,  nay,  it  is  plainly 
impossible,  that  he  should  not  yield  himself  to  this  Law,  as  soon  as 

•Lowth  fDeat.  xxxil  82. 
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it  is  proposed  to  him.  As  obedience  to  this  Law  is  the  only  ex- 
cellence of  conduct;  so  a  virtuous  state  of  mind,  a  virtuous  dispo- 
sition, a  virtuous  character,  by  all  of  which  phrases  we  intend  that 
unknown  cause,  heretofore  specified,  which  gives  birth  to  virtuous 
rather  than  to  vicious  conduct,  would  so  soon  as  this  Law  was  pro- 
posed to  it,  render,  in  a  sense  instinctively,  an  immediate,  cheerful, 
and  universal  obedience. 

Were  such  a  mind,  also,  to  apostatize,  and  yet  to  retain  a  dispo- 
sition in  a  preponderating  deeree  virtuous ;  were  it  aflerwards  to  be 
informed  of  a  method,  by  wnich  it  might  return  to  obedience,  and 
the  favour  of  God ;  it  would  be  plainly  impossible,  that  such  a 
mind  should  not  receive  this  information,  and  embrace  this  method 
of  returning,  with  readiness,  and  even  with  rapture.  I^  at  the 
same  time,  the  terms  of  its  reinstatement  in  obedience,  and  in  the 
divine  favour,  were  in  themselves  eminendy  easy  and  reasonable, 
and  in  their  efficacy  productive  of  its  highest  future  amiableness, 
dignity,  and  enjoyment ;  if  they  were  such,  as  rendered  it  pecu- 
liarly lovely  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  prepared  it  to  be  peculiarly 
useful  to  its  fellow-creatures ;  such  a  mind  would,  beyond  a  doubt, 
seize  the  terms  themselves  with  delight,  and  the  divine  object, 
which  they  secured,  with  ecstasy. 

The  rejection  of  the  word  of  God,  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel 
alike,  is,  therefore,  entirely  inexplicable,  unless  we  acknowledge, 
that  the  disposition  by  which  it  is  rejected,  is  a  disposition  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  a  virtuous  mind;  wholly  unUke  that  with  which 
Aaam  was  created ;  and  the  genuine  moral  Ukeness  of  Adam  after 
his  Apostacy. 
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ECCLI SlAiTSS  vUL  tl, — Bitmae  teniente  €gainM  an  en/  iMri  u  m(  txiatte4M 
Uif,  ikertfort  lk€  htsri  ofikt  f«ia  fi/mem  ujtdi^  td  in  tktm  l«  ^»  evtf. 

In  the  two  last  discourses,  I  proposed  for  con&ideraiton 
following  doctrine  :  That  in  cmisequtnct  of  the  ApOMiacy  f>f  A(i 
all  men  have  sinnid  ^  and  endeavoured  to  prove  the  Universal 
of  sin  in  the  former  of  these  discourses  5 

1st-  From  Revelation  :  and, 

Sdly*  From  Fads : 

And  in  the  btter /rom  the  great  fact  ^  thai  maniind  have  rye  J 
the  Word  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  now  my  design  to  examine,  in  sereral  particulars,  tht 
gree^  in  which  the  sinfulness  of  man  exisU.      On  this  subject  1 1 
serve, 

1  St,  T%ai  the  himmn  character  is  not  depraved  to  the  full  ex\ 
of  the  human  poteen. 

It  has  been  said,  neither  unfrequently,  nor  by  men  void  of  I 
derstanding,  that  man  is  as  depravtd  a  being ,  as  kit  faculties 
pervjiit  him  to  be ;  but  it  has  been  said  without  conaideratjon, 
without  truth.    Neither  the  Scriptures,         " 
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with  whom  they  are  connected.  It  certainly  cannot  be  said,  that 
such  men  are  as  sinful  as  many  others  possessed  of  powers  &r  in- 
ferior ;  much  less  that  they  are  as  sinful  as  they  can  oe.  We  also 
see  individuals,  at  times,  assume,  without  any  visible  enlargement 
of  their  faculties,  a  new  and  surprising  degree  of  depravity  at  once; 
and  become  suddenly  far  more  fraudulent,  false,  lewd,  cruel,  re- 
vengeful, impious,  and  universally  abandoned,  than  at  a  period  not 
long  precedmg.  In  the  families,  of  which  we  are  members,  we 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  learn,  from  so  intimate  a  connexion, 
the  true  characters  of  all  who  compose  them ;  and  are  furnished 
daily  with  decisive  evidence,  that  they  are  far  less  profligate  than, 
with  their  faculties,  they  might  become.  Those,  who  make  the  as- 
sertion, against  which  1  am  contending,  will  find  themselves,  if 
they  will  examine,  rarely  believing,  that  their  wives  and  cluklien, 
though  not  Christians,  are  Fiends, 

2(fly.  TTiere  are  certain  characteristics  of  htanan  nature^  wMck^ 
considered  bu  themselves^  are  innocent. 

Such  are  hunger,  thirst,  the  fear  of  suffering,  and  the  desire  of 
happiness ;  together  with  several  others.  All  these  are  insepara- 
ble, not  only  from  the  rational,  but  also  from  the  animal,  nature,  as 
existing  in  this  world ;  and  accompany  the  Christian  through  every 
degree  of  holiness,  which  he  attams,  as  truly  as  the  sinner.  The 
two  last ;  the  desire  of  happiness,  and  the  fear  of  sufTering;  are 
inseparable  from  the  rational,  and  even  from  the  percipient,  nature. 

ddly.  Some  of  the  natural  human  characteristics  are  amiable. 

Such  are  natural  affection  :  the  simplicity  and  sweetness  of  dis- 
position in  children,  often  found  also  in  persons  of  adult  years; 
compassion;  generosity;  modesty;  and  what  is  sometimes  called 
natural  conscientiousness ;  that  is,  a  fixed  and  strong  sense  of  the 
importance  of  doing  that,  Avhich  is  right.  These  characteristics 
appear  to  have  adorned  the  Young  Man,  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned.  We  know  that  they  are  amiable,  because  we  are  in- 
formed that  Jesus^  beholding  him,  loved  him.  In  the  same  manner 
we,  and  all  others,  who  are  not  abandoned,  love  them  always,  and 
irresistibly,  whenever  they  are  presented  to  our  view.  They  all, 
also,  are  required,  and  exist,  in  every  Christian ;  enhancing  his  ho- 
liness, and  rendering  him  a  better  man.  Without  them  it  is  not 
easy  to  perceive  how  the  Christian  character  could  exist.  Ac- 
cordingly, 5/.  Paul  exhibits  those,  who  are  destitute  of  these  attri- 
butes, as  being  literally  profligates. 

4thly.  These  and  all  other  qualities  of  the  mind  are^  however^ 
means  either  of  virtue,  or  sm,  according  to  the  nature  of  that  con 
trolling  Disposition,  or  Energy,  which  constitutes  the  moral  character. 

By  this  disposition,  or  energy,  I  intend  that  unknown  cause, 
whence  it  arises,  that  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  either  sinful  or  vir- 
tuous. On  this  energy  depends  the  moral  nature  of  all  actions, 
and  the  moral  character  of  every  mind.  This  character,  and  these 
actions,  are  variously,  and  extensively,  modified  by  the  attributes 
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above  mentioned.  But  the  moral  nature  is  not  changed.  So  tar 
as  they  have,  a  prevailing  influence,  a  sinful  disposition  is  checked, 
and  prevented  from  operating  in  the  worst  manner,  and  degree. 
Under  the  prevalence  of  a  sinful  disposition,  these  attributes  are 
partly  extinguished,  and  nardy  converted  into  instruments  of  sin. 
In  a  virtuous  mind  they  all  become  means  of  virtue,  and  increase 
the  energy  of  such  a  mind. 

5thly.  Thtrt  is  not  in  the  Mind^  hy  nature^  or  in  an  tmregenerated 
state^  any  real  moral  excellence^  or  Evangelical  virtue. 

For  I  know  J  says  St*  Paulythat  in  me,  {that  w,  in  my  flesh)  dwell* 
€th  no  good  thing.  The  carnal  mind,  says  the  same  Apostle,  is  en- 
mity against  God,  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  indeed  can  be.  And 
again ;  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him;  neither  can  he  know  them, 
for  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  That  which  is  born,  saith  oup 
Saviour,  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh.  Without  faith,  says  St.  Paul,  it  {$ 
impossible  to  please  God. 

6thly.  The  heart  of  Man,  after  all  the  abatements  are  made, 
which  can  be  made,  is  set  to  do  evil,  in  a  most  affecting  and  dreadful 
manner. 

Of  this  truth,  the  Text  is  a  direct  and  very  forcible  assertion. 
The  word,  which  is  rendered,  fully  set,  in  our  translation,  is  used 
by  Ahasuerus,  Esther  vii.  5,  to  express  the  daring  presumption, 
with  which  Haman  had  risen  up  to  destroy  Esther  and  her  nation. 
It  is  also  said  to  denote  being  filed  with  a  violent  propensity,  as  the 
sails  of  a  ship  are  filed,  when  borne  along  by  a  powerful  blasts  A 
strong  tendency  to  evil  in  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men,  therefore, 
is  here  asserted  in  very  forcible  terms. 

In  considering  the  degree  of  iniquity,  indicated  in  this  and  simi- 
lar passages,  it  is  not  my  design,  nor  within  my  power  or  wish,  to 
settle  this  point  with  mathematical  exactness.  In  the  Scriptures, 
God  has  exhibited  this  subject  in  an  indefinite,  and  yet  in  a  more 
impressive  and  affecting  manner,  than  any,  which  mankind  have 
substituted.  No  views  of  human  corruption  are  so  affecting,  or  so 
awful,  as  those,  which  are  presented  to  us  in  the  Word  of  God. 
This  example  may  be  confidently  followed ;  and  no  man  is  required 
to  limit  this  subject  more  exactly,  than  it  has  been  done  by  his 
Maker. 

With  these  observations  premised,  I  shall  proceed  to  adduce 
several  proofs  of  the  doctrine,  expressed  in  the  text. 

I.  The  Scriptures  directly  assert  this  doctrine  in  the  fullest  man* 
ner. 

Every  imagination  of  Man's  heart,  saith  God,  is  only  evil,  con* 
tinually.  Of  the  Gentiles,  the  Apostle  declares,  that  they  are  with* 
out  excuse  ;  because  that,  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him 
not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful;  but  became  vain  in  their  imagi- 
nations ;  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Professing  them- 
selves to  be  wise,  t/iey  became  fools.     Who  changed  the  truth  of  God 
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into  a  lie^  and  worshipped^  and  served  the  creature,  more  than  the 
Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever.  Amen.  For  this  cause  God  gaze 
them  up  to  vile  affections.  And  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God 
in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  up  to  a  reprobate  mind.  Being 
filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  fornication,  wickedness,  covetousnfss, 
maliciousness ;  full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity , 
Whisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters, 
inveniers  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents.  Without  understand' 
ing,  covenant-breakers,  without  natural  affection,  implacable,  un- 
merciful :  Who  knowing  the  judgment  of  God  {that  they,  which 
commit  such  things,  are  worthy  of  death)  not  only  do  the  same,  bui 
have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them. 

Of  the  Jews,  the  same  Apostle  says,  Rom.  iii.  9,  Wfuit  then,  are 
we  better  than  they  ?  }fo,  in  no  wise  ;  for  we  have  before  proved  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  sin.  As  it  is  written, 
There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one.  There  is  none  that  understand- 
eth  ;  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of 
the  way  ;  they  are  together  become  unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good,  no,  not  one.  Their  mouth  is  an  open  sepulchre ;  with 
their  tongues  they  have  used  deceit  ;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their 
lips.  Whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness  ;  their  feet  are 
swift  to  shed  blood.  There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.-^ 
J^ow  we  know,  that  what  things  soever  the  Imw  saith,  it  saith  to 
them,  who  are  under  the  Law ;  that  every  mouth  might  be  stopped, 
and  all  the  world  become  guilty  before  God. — Therefore,  by  deeds  of 
Law,  shall  no  flesh  living  be  justified. 

Such  is  the  character  of  men,  given  in  form,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  most  important  logical  discussion  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
by  the  Aposde  Paid.  Consonant  with  this  representation  are  all 
the  exhibitions,  made  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  this  sub- 
ject. The  depravity,  represented,  is  not  only  declared  to  be  uni- 
versal, but  also  to  be  of  this  high  and  dreadful  malignity.  Man- 
kind are  not  exhibited  as  prone  to  one  sin  only,  but  to  all  these, 
and  all  other  sins ;  and  not  prone  to  these  sins  merely,  but  filled 
with  them  as  attributes,  and  executing  them  swiftly  and  dreadfully 
as  practices. 

II.  The  same  truth  is  evident  to  every  man,  if  he  examines  the  sub- 
ject faithfully,  from  the  state  of  his  own  heart  and  life. 

This  very  extensive  field  of  evidence  can  now  be  explored  only 
in  a  yery  imperfect  manner :  but  a  little  attention  to  it  w^ill  in  no 
small  degree  illustrate  and  prove  the  doctrine. 

1st.  Every  Man,  who  scrutinizes  his  own  heart  at  all,  knows,  that, 
naturally,  he  in  no  sense  obeys  the  first  and  great  command  of  the 
Law  of  God:  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart. 

This  is  the  first,  and  altogether  the  most  important,  duty  of  In- 
telligent creatures  ;  and  is  plainly  that  duty,  separated  from  which, 
no  other  can  be  performed.  All  possible  motives  in  the  highest 
possible  degrees  conspire  to  induce  a  rational  being  to  perform  it. 
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If,  then,  these  motives  do  not  influence  the  heart ;  if  we  loi 

our  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor,  the  Author  of  all  I 
and  himself  the  ln6nite  Good  \  we  cannot  be  imagined  to  lovl 
right  principles  any  other  being.  If  we  perfoiin  not  our  plaii 
to  him,  we  cannot  be  supposed  to  perform  our  duly  to  any 

2dly.  AU  mtn  are  daiit/  reproached  by  their  a^n  Conscic 
being  greatly  and  coniinualli/  gmlti/  of  Sin. 

The  fear  of  the  anger  of  God,  and  of  future  punishment,  al 
pride,  which  every  man  feels  in  thinking  himself  of  a  good  a  J 
nourable  character,  are  biasses,  which  strongly  influence  us| 
ject,  as  much  as  possiblej  so  humiliating  a  doctrine  as  this. 
in  spite  of  both,  our  Consciences,  iri'csistibly  impelled  by  the 
declare  the  greatness  of  our  depravity  every  day  ;  and  ive 
hide  our  eyes  from  the  humiliating  declaration*     Were  it  pd 
to  avoid  the  acknowledgment,  we  should  certainly  avoid 
the  truth  is  so  obvious,  and  so  undeniable,  that  we  cannot  cJ 

The  only  exception  to  this  remark  proves  the  truth  of  thl 
trine  still  more  strongly.  The  man,  whose  Conscience  dc 
thus  testify,  is  plainly  of  a  picuiiarii/  tJepraved  charactei 
merely  because  his  Conscience  does  not  thus  testify,  but  bJ 
he  is  always  guihy  of  gross  sin  in  various  other  respcctJ 
common,  or  rather  so  universal,  is  this  fact,  as  to  become  thl 
ject  of  proverbial  remark*  Ffe  therefore,  who  is  thus  situa| 
stiH  more  depraved  than  mankind  in  generaU 

3dly,  The  Stupidity  of  mankind j  and  their  Hardness  of  Heii 
Strang  exhibitions  of  the  same  doctrine. 
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fore  me,  ten  thousand  times.  Who  has  accepted  the  offer  ?  Their 
sins  have  been  ten  thousand  times  reproved  and  condemned.  Who 
has  repented,  and  forsaken  them  ?  Their  duty  has  in  countless 
instances  been  pressed  upon  them.  Who  has  obeyed  ?  God  has 
•called,  Christ  has  entreated,  the  Spirit  of  Grace  has  striven.  Who 
has  listened,  complied,  and  yielded  ?  To  continue  in  sin  is  to  be 
exposed  to  endless  misery.  To  repent,  and  turn  to  God,  is  to  secure 
endless  life.  Every  hardened,  impenitent  sinner  declares,  therefore, 
that,  in  his  view,  sin,  with  endless  misery  for  its  reward,  is  more  to 
be  chosen  than  holiness,  or  obedience,  with  endless  life.  What 
greater  proof  of  dreadful  depravity  can  be  given,  or  demanded? 
III.  The  same  doctrine  is  most  affectingly  evinced  by  the  whole 
course  of  human  conduct. 

This  evidence  will  advantageously  appear, 
1st.  From  the  Private  Conduct  of  mankind^  as  individuals* 
I  shall  not  here  insist  at  large  on  the  most  private  and  retired 
scenes  of  life,  where  we  see,  in  multitudes  of  instances,  notwith- 
standing all  the  concealment  and  disguise,  with  which  Vice  hides 
itself  from  the  observation  of  the  world,  innumerable  forms  and 
degrees  of  corruption  acted  out  in  a  very  painful  and  humiliating 
manner.  In  spite  of  the  veil,  which  night  and  solitude  cast  over  the 
innumerable  perpetrations  of  the  human  race,  how  many  kinds  of 
deformity  rise  up  daily  to  our  view !  How  many  early,  bitter,  and 
unnatural  contentions,  even  of  litde  children !  What  affecting  to- 
kens even  of  infantine  selfishness,  wrath,  revenge,  and  cruelty ! 
How  many  proofs  of  filial  impiety,  ingratitude,  and  rebellion,  in  the 
morning  of  Life  !  What  unbrotherly  and  unsisterly  coldness  and 
alienation,  what  unkind  and  unforgiving  hearts,  appear  in  those, 
loho  are  bone  of  the  same  bone^  and  flesh  of  the  same  flesh  !  How 
many  jealous,  hard-hearted,  litde,  base  sentiments  and  actions  af- 
flict the  bosom  of  parental  tenderness  in  those,  whom  nature  makes 
inexpressibly  beloved,  in  spite  of  every  fault,  as  well  as  of  every 
folly! 

"What  a  task  is  it  to  rear  a  single  family,  without  leaving  such 
feults  unextirpated,  as  are  open  and  infamous !  How  vast  a  labour 
to  train  up  even  one  child  to  virtue  and  to  duty ;  or  even  to  pre- 
vent one  from  becoming  grossly  sinful,  and  finally  lost !  What  toils 
and  pains ;  what  cares  and  watchings ;  how  many  reproofs,  re- 
straints, and  corrections  ;  how  many  prayers,  and  sighs,  and  tears, 
are  employed  and  suffered,  before  this  hard  task  can  be  accom- 
nlished!  How  rarely  is  it  accomplished  at  all!  What  then  must 
oe  the  corruption  of  that  heart,  which  makes  all  these  efforts  ne- 
cessary ;  ana  which  can  resist  and  overcome  them  all  ? 

From  this  summary  view  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  obvious 
conduct  of  men  ;  as  it  exists  in  our  own  and  every  other  country. 
What  amazing  selfishness  visibly  appears  in  the  general  conduct  of 
mankind ;  and  how  little  are  they,  amidst  all  die  culture  of  education 
and  humanity,  all  the  restraints  of  Law,  and  all  the  illuminations. 


v.*  to  uccicle  the  unsettled  prop 

,  carried  on  with  bitterness,  fraud,  and  perjury ;  an( 
in  insolent  victory  and  sullen  defeat,  in  riveted  hatr 
J  retaliation.  The  place  of  honour  and  poAver  is  sou 
ectioneering,  caballing,  slander,  fraud,  and  falsehocx 
jred  with  insolence,  or  lost  with  envy,  malice,  and  sec 
IS  of  future  revenge, 

\t  common  bargains  between  Men^  how  rarely  is  it  the  < 
tange  an  equivalent  for  that  which  is  received ;  althouj 
^ssiole  rule  of  honesty ;  and  how  generally,  to  make 
d  a  good^  and  what  is  in  reality  o,  fraudulent^  bargain  ! 
lal  are  the  efforts  to  impose  on  our  neighbours  commo 
than  the  professed  value ;  commodities  imperfect,  cor 
1  decayed !    How  many  persons  obtain  their  whole  li 
^nd  their  whole  lives,  in  this  kind  of  fraud !    What  pain: 
:en  to  conceal,  or  belie,  the  state  of  the  markets ;  of 
cumstances;  our  real  intentions;  or  our  ability  to  fulfil 
Qents,  into  which  we  enter!    What  base  deceptions 
d  in  cases  of  bankruptcy ;  and  what  frauds  perpetratec 
attain  legally  the  character,  and  immunities,  of  a  ba 
low  difficult  has  it  been  even  to  make  a  Law,  which  car 
2  to  creditors  an  equitable  share  in  the  actual  remains  c 
's  property !    How  strange  would  the  observations,  wh 
making,  appear  in  a  world  of  honest,  virtuous  beings 
hip  is  plainly  one  of  the  things,  most  to  be  looked 
tional  Deings ;  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable,  a 
>ing,  of  all  those,  which  are  in  our  power.    To  this  uni 
ns,  this  perpetual  correspondence  of  hearts,  this  delig 

!r  of  life,  all  our  interests  strongly  lead  us,  with  motj^ 
e  and  affectingly  persuasive.  Yet  Solomon  could  as 
lain  propriety  could  sav.  ^  /•—'^^  ' 
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Such  are  the  amusements,  such  the  pleasures,  recommended  by  an 
Apostle. 

In  examining  the  pleasures,  actually  sought  by  mankind,  I  shall, 
without  any  particular  notice,  pass  by  the  brutal  entertainments, 
so  ereedily  soueht,  so  highly  enjoyea,  and  so  firmly  established, 
under  the  sanctions  of  law,  m  Greece,  Rome,  and  other  Heathen 
countries :  the  public  games,  in  which  naked  men  contended  for 
superiority  in  feats  of  adlity  and  strength ;  the  gladiatorial  shows, 
in  which  men,  trained  lor  the  purpose,  butchered  each  other  for 
the  amusement  of  their  fellow-men ;  and  the  exposures  of  human 
beings  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts,  while  thousands  enjoyed  the 
sport  of  seeing  them  torn  asunder,  as  a  mere  entertainment.  I 
will  not  dwell  upon  the  fact,  that,  beside  the  vulgar  and  the  savage, 
men  of  high  rank,  of  enUghtened  minds,  and  of  poUshed  manners, 
and,  what  is  still  more  humiliating  and  disgusting,  women  of  the 
first  birth,  education,  and  character,  were  regularly  present.  I 
will  pass  by  the  Saturnalia^  in  which  Rome  sunk,  for  a  week  every 
year,  into  tne  coarsest  and  most  vulgrar  brutism,  and  all  distinction 
and  decency  were  abolished.  Useful  as  the  investigation  might 
be,  it  must,  for  the  want  of  time,  be  omitted  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. 

Let  me  then  ask,  Wlmt  are  the  actual  pleasures,  usually  sought 
with  eaeer  favouritism  in  countries,  claiming  the  tide  of  Christian  ? 
Go  to  the  table,  where  provision  is  professedly  made  for  the  flesh, 
to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof;  and  you  will  find  one  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. What  a  circle  is  very  frequently  seated  around  it !  Or  ra- 
ther, what  does  that  circle  in  many  instances  become,  before  the 
table  is  deserted  ?  To  pass  the  enormous  expense,  care,  and 
anxiety,  with  which  nature  and  art  are  employea  and  ransacked, 
to  gratify  the  demands  of  a  sickly  and  fastidious  palate ;  in  how 
many  instances,  throughout  even  the  civilized  and  Christian  world, 
is  a  feast  the  mere  resort  of  gluttony  and  dninkenness !  How 
swinishly  are  the  overflowing  bounties  of  the  Infinite  God  abused 
to  the  prostitution  of  Man ;  to  the  destruction  of  his  health,  the 
waste  of  his  time,  the  perversion  of  his  talents,  the  neglect  of  his 
duty,  the  corruption  of  his  heart,  the  stupefaction  of  his  reason, 
the  loss  of  his  usefulness,  and  the  ruin  of  his  Soul !  How  many 
drunkards,  think  you.  My  Brethren,  have  been  found  in  a  single 
century,  the  most  enlightened  and  improved,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  countries  inhabited  by  Christians,  around 
the  festive  boards  of  the  well-informed  and  polished  members  of 
society?  How  many  more  gluttons  ?  What  a  scene  of  low  and 
vulgar  brutism,  at  the  same  time,  is  daily  presented  by  taverns, 
ale-nouses,  and  dram-shops ;  and  on  days  of  public  rejoicing  and 
festivity ! 

Turn  we  hence  to  the  Horse-race ;  another  darling  diversion  of 
mankind ;  and  not  of  the  ignorant  and  clownish  only,  but  of  the 
enlightened  and  polished  5  nay,   even  of  the  noble  and  dignified, 
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ranks  of  men.  What  has  gathered  the  concourse  ?  The  professed 
object  is  to  see  two  or  morc  horses  mn  a  race,  and  one  outstrip  the 
other  in  his  speed*  Without  calling  In  question  the  lawfulness  of 
Selling  these  animals  upon  the  stretch  of  (heir  powers  for  our 
simusement :  what  a  picture  is  presented  to  our  view  by  the  beta 
which  are  laidj  the  fraud  and  falsehood  practised ;  the  perjuries, 
oaihs,  cursosj  and  blasphemies,  uttered;  the  drunkenness  and 
sloth  ^  which  are  indulgeo  ;  the  battles,  which  are  fought  j  and  the 
universal  prostitution  of  morals,  which  is  accomplished. 

At  a  Cockpit^  another  darling  scene  of  amusement  to  vast  multi- 
tudes of  mankind,  all  these  gross  and  dreadful  iniquities  abound | 
together  with  a  cruelty  causeless,  shameless,  and  horrid ;  a  cruelty 
impossible  to  that  righteous  man,  who  is  merciful  Iq  his  beast,  and 
of  course  to  every  harmless  creature  in  his  power, 

Of  the  same  deplorable  nature  is  the  amusement  of  Buli-baiting : 
an  amusement  warranted  by  the  voice  of  law,  and  the  deliberate 
decisions  of  senatorial  wisdom  and  royal  dignity.  The  strength 
and  courage  of  this  animal  are  here  made  the  very  means  of  tor- 
turing him  with  the  most  exquisite  agonies,  which  can  easily  be  de- 
vise<r :  all  not  only  quietly  suffered,  but  established,  for  the  sake 
of  guarding  the  palate  of  the  epicure  from  offence  and  disappoint- 
ment, on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  sla- 
king the  thirst  for  pleasure  in  minds,  which  can  find  delight  in  fe- 
rocity, anguish,  and  death- 

From  these  humiliating  scenes^  direct  your  steps  to  the  Gaming 
table,  I  need  not  tell  you  how  chosen  a  diversion,  or  set  of  diver- 
sions, Is  found  here  ;  or  to  what  an  incomprehensible  ezlent  sought 
in  every  country,  civilized  and  savage.  Here,  fraud  in  every  form 
begins,  carries  on,  and  closes,  the  business.  Here,  is  the  chamber 
of  moroseness,  gloom,  discontent,  animosity,  profaneness,  conten- 
tion, drunkenness,  and  universal  depravity-  Here,  property  is 
wnckedly  lost,  and  wickedly  won.  Here,  time  is  most  shamefullv 
and  sinfully  wasted.  Here,  all  duties  are  most  dreadfully  neglected; 
and  here,  the  estate,  the  health,  the  character,  the  family,  and  the 
soul*  are  consigned  to  perdition* 

From  the  gaming  table  turn  your  researches  next  to  the  Thtairt^ 
Think,  first,  of  tht  almost  uniform  characUr  of  the  miserable 
wretches,  who  arc  trained  to  create  the  diversion.  How  low  are 
they,  almost  without  an  exception,  fallen  ;  and  how  low  do  they 
fall,  of  course,  by  the  deplorable  employment,  to  which  they  are 
most  wickedly  tempted  to  devote  tberaselves  \  If  you  are  at  a 
toss,  read  a  history,  or  even  a  professed  panegyric,  of  this  class  of 
mankind.  You  will  find  it  filled  up  with  crimes,  which  disgrace 
the  name  even  of  sinful  Man,  and  with  characters,  which  are  a  blot 
even  on  this  guilty  world.  Consider,  next,  tht  Performances^  which 
these  unhappy  men  and  women  are  employed  to  exhibit.  How 
few  can  be  read  without  a  blush,  or  without  a  sigh,  by  a  person, 
not  seduced  by  habit,  or  not  lost  to  virtue,  and  even  to  sobriety ! 
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How  great  a  part  are  mere  means  of  pollution !  What  art,  labour, 
and  genius,  are  engaged  in  them  to  garnish  gross  and  dreadful 
rice ;  to  disguise  its  nature  and  effects ;  to  robe  it  in  the  princely 
attire  of  virtue ;  and  to  crown  it  with  the  rewards  of  well-doing ! 
How  often  is  even  common  decency  insulted,  ridiculed,  and  put  to 
flight!  In  how  many  ways,  and  with  how  much  art,  is  comiptioa 
Bofdy  and  secretly  instilled  into  the  soul !  In  how  many  instances 
is  Virtue  defaced,  dishonoured,  and,  like  the  Saviour  of  Mankind, 
crowned  with  thorns,  sceptered  with  a  reed,  and  mocked  with  pre- 
tended and  insolent  homage ! 

Turn  your  eyes,  next,  to  the  Audience,  whose  wishes  and  pro- 
perty give  birth  to  the  whole  establishment.  Of  whom  is  this 
audience  composed  ?  Of  how  few  persons,  whom  Virtue  ever 
knew,  or  with  whom  she  would  not  blush  to  confess  her  acquaint- 
ance !  Of  how  many,  who  are  strangers  to  all  good !  Of  how 
many,  who  are  ignorant  even  of  decency ;  to  whom  vice  is  pleas- 
ing, and  grossness  an  entertainment ! 

Accordingly,  all  the  course  of  exhibition,  except  a  Utde  part 
thrust  in  as  a  sacrifice  to  decency  and  reputation,  is  formed  of  pol- 
luted sentiments,  and  polluted  characters;  in  which  whatever  is 
not  directly  and  openly  abominable  is  meant  merely  as  the  white 
covering  intended  to  shroud  from  the  eye  the  death  and  rottenness 
within.  Our  own  copious  language,  employed  in  thousands  ol 
dramatic  performances,  probably  cannot  boast  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  such  plays,  as  an  Apostle  would  have  pronounced  innocent, 
to  furnish  a  single  stage  for  a  single  season* 

From  the  Stage,  men  arc  directly  prepared  to  go  to  the  Brothel. 
The  corruption  of  the  one  fits  the  mind  with  no  coounon  prepara- 
tion to  direct  its  course  to  the  other. 

One  of  the  first  facts,  which  here  strikes,  and  afficts,  the  think- 
ing mind,  is,  that  these  houses  of  pestilence  and  ruin,  of  sin  and 
perdition,  are  tolerated  in  countries,  inhabited,  and  ruled  by  such 
as  profess  themselves  to  be  Christians,  by  those  who  have  been 
baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holtf 
Ghost.  Another  is,  that  they  are  frequented  by  vast  multitudes : 
and  another,  that  these  are  not  composed  of  the  low,  ignorant,  an^^ 
despised  only ;  but,  in  great  numbers,  of  the  wealthy,  the  enlight- 
ened, the  polite,  and  even  the  noble  and  the  princely.  To  this  we 
must  add,  because  truth  adds,  that  Seduction  has  in  all  instances 
begun  the  ruin  of  the  miserable  wretches,  who  inhabit  these  walls 
of  Sodom.  This  seduction,  also,  has  been  accomplished  by  art, 
&lsehood,  serpentine  insidiousness,  and  outrageous  perjury.  The 
endless  ruin  of  a  soul  has  been  the  price  of  a  momentary  and  de- 
based gratification ;  and  the  poor  and  pitiable  victim  has  been  so- 
licited, and  induced,  to  sacrifice  eternal  Life,  to  the  fiend-like  per- 
suasion of  her  betrayer. 

In  the  mean  time,  all,  or  nearly  all,  those,  who  are  authors  of 
the  deception,  or  haunters  of  these  tenements  of  prostitution,  ac- 
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company  to  the  same  perdition  the  miserabk  victims  of  theii 
chery.  Of  the  strange  or  polluted  •woman,  God  saith,  J^oni 
go  in  imto  Aer,  turn  again  ;  neither  take  they  hold  of  the  pa 
life- 

Another  fact,  to  which  your  attention  is  called  in  these  dr 
scenes,  is,  that  here  all  sin  springs  up  as  in  ^  hot-bed  \  that, 
the  horrid  debasement,  which  is  here  the  characlerisUcal  gi 
possible  sin  is  rank,  luxuriant,  and  prosperous,       Proia 
drunkenness,  treachery,  fraud,  and  murder,  haunt  these 
walls,  m   a  collection  of  infernal  beings  in  a  second  Hell. 
that  dreadful  world,  also,  its  doors  are  barred  against  all 
and  repentance,  against  life  and  hope*       Scarcely  an  ex  J 
is  found,  in  which  those,  who  have  once  entered,  ever  maki 
escape-    Sin  and  Perdition  arc  marked  on  the  gateway ;  and 
the  door  is  read,  in  letters  of  fire,  7%is  kotisc  is  the  way  io  He\ 
ing  down  to  the  chambirn  of  Death* 

The  last  subject,  which,  in  this  comphcated  mass  of  iniquitl 
mands  your  inve^'iligalion,  i$  the  immense  extent  of  ike  poli 
and  the  incomprchensihh  numbers  of  mankind  which  it  involv/ 
has  ever  involved,  A  Prophet  has  recorded  Sodom,  as  a  moni 
of  eternal  infamy.  Were  prophets  to  exist  in  every  land,  Sm 
would  not  improbably  be  portrayed  on  many  pages  of  eveiT 
torical  record.  The  great  Capitals  of  most  European  and  , 
countries  are,  in  many  respects,  perhaps,  not  a  whit  bchid 
Jtnpurity,  found  in  those  monuments  of  the  divine  vengeane 
Cities  of  the  plain,  1  wish  i  could  say  our  own  had  a  Ic 
in  this  charge.      Modern  lewdness,  although  usually 
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to  make  the  way  to  Hell  smooth,  pleasant,  and  unsuspected ;  forms 
and  tunes  the  enchanting  sone,  to  imbrute  the  heedless  mind ;  fa- 
shions and  aiiimates  the  marole  into  every  form  of  temptation : 
traces  on  the  canvass  its  lines  of  symmetry  and  beauty,  and  sheds 
the  splendour  of  its  colouring,  only  to  corrupt  and  to  ruin.  The 
shop,  to  complete  the  havoc,  publicly  holds  out  the  infamous  book, 
the  allurine  image,  and  the  fascinating  picture,  to  every  passenger; 
and,  in  denance  of  laws  and  magistrates,  eagerly  helps  forwaro  the 
work  of  destruction. 

All  these  are  chosen,  and  customary  pursuits  of  mankind. 
Those,  who  follow  them,  are  immortal  beines,  who  have  souls  to 
be  saved,  sins  to  be  forgiven,  and  endless  li^  to  be  secured.  All 
of  them  have  heard  the  Gospel  of  Salvation ;  have  been  exhorted 
to  yield  themselves  to  the  Redeemer ;  and  have  been  earnestly  in- 
vited  to  enter  into  heaven. 

The  life  of  all  is  a  vapour ;  the  day  of  grace  and  of  pardon,  is 
bounded  by  that  momentary  life ;  and  each  feels  his  time  to  be  so 
short,  that  he  cannot  find  even  an  hour  to  employ  on  the  great 
work  of  Repentance,  and  the  Salvation  of  his  soul. 

Such,  then,  are  the  pleasures  of  mankind.  What,  it  may  now  be 
asked,  are  those  employments  of  men,  which  wear  a  more  serious 
aspect  ? 

Among  these,  the  first,  which  strikes  the  mind  of  a  serious  inves- 
tigator, is  their  general  and  wonderful  profanation  of  the  name  of 
God.  To  this  sin,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  there  is  hardly 
any  temptation.  Wickedness  here  assumes,  therefore,  the  charac- 
ter of  disinterestedness ;  and  the  sin  is  committed  from  the  pure 
love  of  sinning.  Yet  how  immensely  extensive  is  this  evil  prac- 
tice !  The  Heathen  and  the  Mohammedan,  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  nations,  professing  widelv  different  views,  in  other  re- 
spects, concerning  the  Ruler  of  all  things,  quietly  unite  in  pro- 
faning his  awful  name.  Men  of  all  ages  and  characters,  however 
discordant  otherwise,  harmonize  here.  The  sage  and  the  block- 
head, the  gentleman  and  the  clown,  the  nobleman  and  the  peasant, 
join  their  voices  in  unison ;  and  form  one  great  chorus,  not  for  the 
praise,  but  for  the  dishonour,  of  God.  The  Prince  swears  on  his 
throne,  and  the  begear  on  his  dunghill ;  the  child  Hsps  out  the  im- 
perfect curse,  and  tne  tongue  of  the  man  of  grey  hairs  trembles 
beneath  the  faltering  blasphemy.  From  California  to  Japan  the 
general  voice  of  mankind  rises  up  to  Heaven,  not  as  the  odour  of 
sweet  incense^  but  as  one  vast  exhalation  of  impiety,  infinitely 
disgraceful  to  our  reason,  immensely  ungrateful,  and  immensely 
wicked. 

The  next  dreadful  effusion  of  this  evil  spirit  is  the  multiform 
falsehood,  which  in  such  an  astonishine  manner  clouds  and  dis- 
graces this  miserable  world.  Truth  is  me  foundation  of  all  virtue, 
and  consequently  of  all  happiness.  Without  it,  society,  m  the 
proper  sense,  cannot  exist.    Even  the  dreadful  bands  of  thieves 
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I  and  ruffiaos  are  proverbially  acknoT^ledged  to  be  indebted  to  it  for 
J  their  own  hoiTid  union-  But  cast  your  eyes  over  this  wide  world, 
and  mark  how  extensively  truth  ka^  fallen  in  the  strtets  of  cltieS| 
the  solitary  habitations  of  the  country,  and  the  wild  retreats  of  the 
savage  and  barbarian*  Mark  how  soon  falsehood  begins  to  blacken 
the  tongue  of  the  childj  and  how  greatly  to  deepen  its  hue  with  the 
increase  of  years.  Trace j  if  you  can,  without  intense  mortifica- 
tion, the  secret  windings  of  the  private  slanderer;  and  behold,  if 
you  can,  without  amazement,  in  endless  multiludes,  the  impudent^ 
unblushing  lies  of  public  newspapers.  Survey  with  horror,  for 
without  horror  you  cannot  survey,  the  perjuries  of  testimony,  the 
perjunes  of  elections,  the  perjuries  of  the  custom-housej  and  the 
perjuries  of  public  office-  Look  with  still  more  amazement  and 
regret,  on  the  falsehoods  of  the  ^eat  and  powerful.  "Truth,'* 
said  King  John  of  France^  *"jf  banished  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
ought  still  to  find  a  mansion  in  the  bosoms  of  princes,"  Yet  how 
reguWljr  from  year  to  year,  and  from  centurv  to  century,  courts 
and  legislatures  assert,  and  deny,  successively,  the  same  facts, 
without  a  retraction,  and  without  a  blush-  Cast  your  eyes,  and 
tell  me,  if  they  do  not  sicken  while  you  cast  them,  on  Uie  moun- 
tainous mass  of  falsehood  heaped  up  by  insidious  Learning,  and 
infidel  philosophy,  against  the  Word  of  God,  and  against  all  the 
interests,  virtue,  and  happiness,  of  Man*  When  you  have  done 
these  things;  finish  the  humiliating  investigation  by  gadng  at  the 
whole  nation  of  ttte  French^  swearing  eternal  hatred  to  royalty  and 
eternal  fealty  to  six  successive  constitutions  of  Government,  adopt- 
ed within  litde  more  than  six  successive  years^  and  then  bowing 
down  quietly  at  the  foot  of  a  despot  I 

From  falsehood  the  transition  is  almost  necessary  to  fraud*  On 
this  subject,  however,  as  on  all  the  remaining  ones,  I  can  dwell  but 
a  moment.  The  laws  of  all  civiUzed  nations  have  been  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  repressing  this  sin,  and  in  repressing  it  with  every  suf- 
fering, which  ingenuity  could  devise,  or  human  nature  sustain. 
Yet  in  spile  of  the  whip,  the  brand,  the  prison,  and  the  galley,  in 
spite  of  the  gibbet  and  the  cross,  the  rack  and  the  faggot,  what 
commodity,  what  kind  of  dealing,  is  not  the  subject  of  fraud ;  and 
what  child  of  JJa;?!  is  not  its  mortified  object?  All  kinds  of  money  are 
counterfeited;  all  kinds  of  instruments  for  conveyance,  or  security, 
are  forged.  Vast  multitudes  of  mankind  gain  their  livelihoofl  from 
cheating.  The  beggar  cheats  you  in  his  tale  of  suffering;  the  man 
of  business  in  his  commodity;  the  statesman  plunders  the  public; 
the  prince  defrauds  his  subjects  by  false  representations  of  his  wants, 
and  false  representations  of  his  expenditures.  In  London  only,  a 
very  corrupt,  but  far  from  being  the  most  corrupt,  city  in  Europe^ 
115,000  human  beings,  among  whom  are  50,000  abandoned  fe* 
males,  live,  according  to  the  sagacious  and  upright  Colquhoun,  ei- 
ther pardy  or  wholly,  by  customary  fraud ;  and  annually  plunder 
their  fellow-nien  of  Two  millions  Sterlings  while  on  the  River 
Vol.  L  60 
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TTiamef  a  more  systematized  robbery  has  yearly  wrested  from  in- 
dividuals no  less  than  500,000  pouncfs  of  the  same  currency ;  and 
from  the  Crown,  during  a  century,  ten  millions. 

Duelling  and  Suicide  present  to  our  view  two  othrs  kindred  tes- 
timonies of  enormous  con'uption.  On  these,  however,  I  cannot, 
and  need  not,  dwell.  Instead  of  expatiating  on  them,  I  will  ex- 
hibit to  you  two  official  accounts  of  the  moral  state  of  the  Capital 
of  France.  By  a  public  return  to  the  Government,  of  births, 
deaths,  &c.  in  Paris ,  in  the  year  1801,  it  appears,  that  there  were, 

Legitimate  births, 14,829 

111    •♦•     *  .io>ii?  About  one  quarter 

"^^g'^""=^'^' *'«^'}       of  the  whole. 

Marriages, 3,826 

Divorces, 720 1  ^^"^J^  "l^io'le '^  °^ 

Died  in  their  own  houses,      •     •     12,510 

In  poor  houses  and  hospitals,     .       8,257  )  About  two  fifths  of 

Found  dead  in  the  streets,     ...     201  )         the  whole. 

In  the  Republican  year,  ending  Sept.  23,  1803,  by  the  report  of 
the  Prefect  of  Police  to  the  Grand  Judge  for  the  District  ofPariSj 
the  number  of 

Suicide  was Sw"'     *     t^^J    657 

^  Women,     167  \ 

Murdered  persons,     .     .     .      |  ^^J;^^^*      gj  J    150 

Divorces, 644 

Murderers  executed, 155 

Condemned  to  the  galleys, 1210 

Condemned  to  hard  labour  and  imprisonment,   .  1626 

Branded  with  hot  irons, 64 

Among  the  criminals  -executed  were  Seven  Fathers^  who  had 
poisoned  their  children :  Ten  Husbands^  who  had  murdered  their 
wives :  Six  wives,  who  poisoned  their  husbands :  and  Fifteen  chil' 
dren,  who  destroyed  their  parents. 

During  that  year  also  12,076  lewd  women  had  been  registered, 
and  paid  for  the  protection  of  the  Police;  1552  kept  mistresses 
were  noted ;  and  308  public  brothels  licensed,  by  the  Prefect  of 
Police  at  Paris. 

This  tremendous  recital  admits  no  comment.  The  spectator 
shrinks  from  it  ^vith  horror ;  and,  forced  to  acknowledge  those, 
comprised  in  the  story,  to  be  human  beings ,  wishes  to  deny,  that 
himself  is  a  man. 

2dly.  The  doctrine  is  dreadfully  evinced  in  the  Public  Conduct  of 
mankind. 


t 
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On  this  part  of  the  subject,  copious  and  important  as  it  is.  I  shall 
make  a  very  few  observations  only,  under  the  following  heads- 
Is  t .  Their  gov tmmt n t . 

Under  a  righteous  administration  of  Government,  the  intense 
corruption  of  the  human  character  is  gloomily  manifested  by  Svb- 
jtctSy  in  the  violation  of  their  allegiance,  and  their  evasions  or  their 
transgressions  of  Law,  God  has  made  it  our  duty  to  render  tribuU 
io  tohQm  tribute  is  dut ;  custom  to  wkom  custom  ;  and  honour  to  whom 
konmtr.  Nor  has  He  permitted  us  to  perform  these  duties  with  less 
scrupulous  exactness  than  any  other.  Compare  with  this  precept 
the  reluctant  payment  of  reasonable  taxes;  the  unceasing,  and  im- 
mensej  smuggUng  \  the  innumerable  frauds,  practised  on  the  Cus- 
tom-house 5  the  murmuringSj  the  seditions,  the  revolts,  the  malig- 
nant factions,  and  the  furious  civil  discords,  which  have  blackened 
the  annals  even  of  the  freest  and  happiest  nations  ;  and  you  can- 
not want  evidence  of  the  depravity  of  that  spirit,  which  has  given 
birth  to  these  enormities* 

On  the  other  hand,  how  often  is  the  Government  itself  no  otlier 
than  an  administration  of  iniquity  I  The  endless  train  of  evils,  how- 
ever, which  have  flowed  in  upon  mankind  from  this  source,  have 
been,  here,  so  long  the  ruling  theme  both  of  conversation  and  wri- 
tings 5  the  oppression,  fraud,  plunderj  baleful  example,  and  de- 
f)lorable  corruption,  of  despotic  princes,  have  been  so  thoroughly 
earned  by  heart ;  as  to  render  a  particular  discussion  of  them,  at 
the  present  time,  unnecessary*  But  however  frequently  they  have 
been  repeated,  they  are  not  on  that  account  less  real,  or  dreadful, 
manifestations  of  human  turpitude,  I  know,  that  it  is  a  common 
refuge  of  the  objectors  to  this  doctrine  to  attribute  both  these  kinds 
of  evidence  of  human  corruption  to  the  form  of  the  government,  and 
not  to  the  nature  of  Man.  But  this  complaisance  to  human  nature 
IS  out  of  place-  Kings  and  princes  are  mere  men }  and  difler  from 
other  men,  only  because  they  arc  surrounded  by  greater  tempta- 
tions. Their  nature  and  propensities  are  precisely  the  same  with 
yours  and  mine.  Their  opportunities  of  doing  ^ood  are,  at  the 
same  time,  immensely  greater^  and  were  they  originally  virtuous, 
would  be  seized,  and  employed,  with  an  avidity,  proportioned  to 
their  extent,  for  this  great  purpose  only-  Were  human  nature  pure, 
as  is  professed  ]  were  it  not  dreadfully  corrupted;  kings  would  be 
the  best  of  men;  as  possessing  the  greatest  power,  and  the  widest 
means  of  beneficence.  How  unlike  this  has  been  the  fact,  not  with 
respect  to  kings  only,  but  almost  all  men  invested  with  high  author- 
ity- Republican  Legislatures  have  been  at  least  as  oppressive  to 
mankind  as  Monarchs ;  particularly  to  the  dependencies  of  their 
empire.  Rome  and  Sparta  gronnd  their  provinces  with  a  harder 
hand  than  the  Persian  Despot;  and  no  human  tyranny  was  ever 
marked  with  such  horrors  as  the  Republican  tyranny  of  Franct. 

2dly.   The  Wars  of  Mankind  are  a  still  more  dreadful  exhibition 
of  wickedness  than  their  Government* 
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Here,  as  if  the  momentary  life  of  Man  was  too  long,  and  his 
sufierings  too  few,  and  too  small,  men  have  professedly  embarked 
in  the  design  of  cutting  off  life,  and  enhancing  the  nimiber  and  de- 
gree of  sufferings.  War  has  prevailed  through  every  age,  and  in 
every  country ;  and  in  all  has  waded  through  human  blood,  tram- 
pled on  human  corpses,  and  laid  waste  the  neUs  and  the  dwellings, 
the  happiness  and  the  hopes,  of  mankind.  It  has  been  employed 
to  empty  Earth,  and  people  Hell ;  to  make  Angels  weep,  and  Fiends 
triumph,  over  the  deplorable  guilt  and  debasement  of  the  human 
character. 

3dly.  The  doctrine  is  not  less  strongly  evidenced  hy  the  Religion 
of  Mankind. 

With  this  subject  I  shall  wind  up  the  melancholy  detail.  Jeho- 
vah created  this  world,  stored  it  with  the  means  oi  good,  and  filled 
it  with  rational  and  immortal  beings.  Instead  of  loving,  serving, 
and  adoring  Him,  they  have  worshipped  Devils,  the  vUest  of  all 
beings,  and  alike  his  enemies  and  their  own.  They  have  worship- 
ped each  other;  they  have  worshipped  brutes ;  they  have  worship- 
ped vegetables.  The  Smith  has  molten  a  god  of  gold ;  the  Car- 
penter nas  hewn  a  god  of  wood ;  and  millions  have  prostrated  them- 
selves to  both  in  praise  and  prayer.  To  appease  the  anger  of  these 
gods,  they  have  attempted  to  wash  their  sins  away  by  ablutions, 
and  to  make  atonement  for  them  by  penance.  To  these  gods  they 
have  offered  up  countless  hecatombs ;  and  butchered,  andtortured, 
and  burnt,  their  own  children.  Before  these  gods  their  religion 
has  enjoined,  and  sanctioned,  the  unlimited  prostitution  of  matrons 
and  virgins  to  casual  lust  and  systematized  pollution.  The  same 
religion  has  also  sanctioned  war  and  slaughter,  plunder  and  devas- 
tation, fraud  and  perjury,  seduction  and  violation,  without  bounds. 
Its  persecutions  have  reddened  the  world  with  blood,  and  changed 
its  countries  into  catacombs.  On  the  pale  horse^  seen  in  the  Apoc- 
alyptic vision.  Death  has  gone  before  it ;  and  Hell  following  after^ 
has  exulted  in  its  deplorable  follies,  its  crimes  without  number,  and 
the  miseries   which  it  has  occasioned  without  end. 


SERMON  XXXn. 

HUMAN  depravity;  DERIVED  FROM  ADAM. 


RoMAVS  y.  12. — Whereforey  at  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  hjf 
tin  ;  and  to  death  hath  patted  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  tinned, 

Jc  ROM  these  words  I  proposed,  in  a  former  discourse,  to  dis- 
cuss the  following  Doctrine: 

That  m  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam  all  men  have  sinned* 

In  the  three  last  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Universality 
and  the  Degree^  of  human  corruption.  The  next  subject  of  our 
inquiry  is  the  Source^  whence  this  corruption  is  derived.  In  the  text, 
as  well  as  in  the  doctrine,  it  is  exhibited  as  existing  in  consequence 
ef  the  Apostacy  of  Adam. 

Before  I  proceed  to  a  direct  examination  of  this  branch  of  the 
doctrine,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  make  a  few  preliminary  obser- 
vations. 

1st.  Itzoillj  I  presume  J  be  admitted,  that  there  is  a  cause  of  this 


The  Depravity  of  Man  is  either  caused,  or  casual.  If  it  be 
casual ;  every  thing  else  may,  for  aught  that  appears,  be  casual 
also.  A  denial  of  this  position,  therefore,  becomes  a  direct  estab- 
lishment of  the  Atheistical  scheme  of  casual  existence. 

Besides,  uniformity,  is,  in  all  cases,  a  complete  refutation  of  the 
supposition  of  casualty.  That  mere  accident  should  be  the  pa- 
rent of  the  same  moral  character  in  all  the  progeny  of  Adam,  or  ot 
uniformity  of  any  kind,  in  so  many  thousand  millions  of  cases,  is 
contradictory  to  plain  mathematical  certainty. 

2dly.  This  cause,  whatever  it  isy  is  commensurate  with  its  effects. 

As,  therefore,  the  efiects  extend  to  all  men  ;  it  follows,  that  the 
cause,  also,  is  universal. 

3dly.  The  cause  of  this  depravity  is  undoubtedly  one,  and  the 
same. 

This  is  argued,  irresistibly,  from  the  nature  of  the  effects j  which 
is  every  where  the  same. 

4thly.  This  cause  did  not  always  exist. 

Before  their  Apostacy,  our  first  parents  were  undepraved.  As 
the  effect  did  not  then  exist ;  the  cause  plainly  did  not  exist. 

These  observations  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  without  a  contro- 
versy. It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  searching  for  the  source  of  hu- 
man corruption  we  must,  if  we  act  wisely,  be  guided  by  them : 
since  nothing  can  be  this  source,  of  which  all  these  things  cannot 
be  truly  predicated. 
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5thly.  In  inquiring  after  the  source  of  human  corruption  we  in^ 
quire  only  after  a  fact* 

This  subject,  sufficiently  difficult  in  itself,  has  been  almost  al- 
ways embarrassed  by  uniting  with  it  foreign  considerations.  Jl 
facty  it  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  is  what  it  is,  independently  of 
every  thing  else.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  corruption  of  Mankind  exists 
in  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  o{Adam;  this  truth  cannot  be  af- 
fected by  any  reluctance  in  us  to  admit  it ;  by  any  opinions,  which 
we  may  fonii,  of  the  propriety,  or  impropriety,  of  the  dispensa- 
tion ;  nor  by  any  incxplicablencss,  arising  from  the  efficient  cause, 
the  moral  nature,  or  the  consequences,  of  the  fact.  These  things 
may  be  the  foundation  of  other  inquiries,  and  of  perplexities,  and 
dimcuhics,  ever  so  great :  still,  they  cannot  even  remotely  affect 
the  subject  of  the  present  investigation. 

Gthly.  When  I  assert,  that  in  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam 
all  men  have  sinned  ;  I  do  not  intend,  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  are 
guilty  of  his  transgression. 

Moral  actions  are  not,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  transferable  from  one 
being  to  another.  The  personal  act  of  any  agent  is,  in  its  very 
nature,  the  act  of  that  agent  solely ;  and  incapable  of  being  parti- 
cipated by  any  other  agent.  Of  course,  the  guilt  of  such  a  per- 
sonal act  is  equally  incapable  of  being  transferred,  or  participated. 
The  guilt  is  inherent  in  the  action  ;  and  is  attributable,  therefore, 
to  the  Agent  only. 

So  clear  is  this  doctrine,  that,  I  presume,  no  evidence  was  ever 
supposed  to  be  derived,  originally,  from  Reason,  to  the  contrary 
doctrine.  If,  therefore,  any  evidence  can  be  found  to  support  this 
doctrine,  it  must  be  found  in  Revelation.  But  in  Revelation,  it  is 
presumed,  it  cannot  be  found.  Unquestionably  it  is  no  where  di- 
rectly asserted  in  the  Scriptures.  If  it  be  contained  in  them,  it 
must  be  by  implication.  Let  me  ask.  Where  is  this  implication  ? 
Certainly  not  in  any  use  of  the  tei-m  Impute,  commonly  appealed 
to  by  the  supporters  of  this  scheme.  I  have  examined  witn  care 
every  passage,  in  which  this  word,  and  its  connexions,  are  used  in 
the  Scriptures  ;  and  feci  completely  assured,  that  it  is  used  in  a  to- 
tally diftcrcnt  sense,  in  every  instance,  without  an  exception.  The 
Verb  Xoyi^ofjLai,  which  is  the  original  word,  rendered  by  the  English 
word  impute,  denotes  originally,  and  always,  to  reckon,  to  count,  to 
reckon  to  the  account  of  a  man,  to  charge  to  his  account ;  but  never  to 
transfer  moral  action,  guilt,  or  desert,  from  one  being  to  another. 
Thus  it  is  said  by  Shimei,  Let  not  my  Lord  impute  this  sin  unto  hit 
servant :  that  is.  Let  not  my  Lord  charge  my  sin  of  cursing  David 
against  me,  or  to  my  account.  Thus  also  it  is  said,  Abraham  be- 
lieved God;  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness:  that  is, 
his  faith  was  reckoned  to  him  in  the  stead  of  that  perfect  legal 
righteousness,  in  the  possession  of  which  he  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted before  God. 

The  passage,  which  seems  the  nearest  to  the  purpose  of  those, 
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against  whom  t  am  contending,  is  I  Cor.  xv.  9%  ^s  in  Jliam  all 
die^  even  sq  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alivt.  The  words  in  the  ori- 
ginal are  -sv  Tu  AJajut  and  '£v  a-^  X^^Vt&j,  The  Greek  preposition  Ev 
signifies  very  often,  as  any  person  acquainted  with  the  ianguage 
must  have  observcdj  exactly  the  same  tning  with  the  English  pnrase 
%  means  of.  The  passage  would,  therefore,  have  been  explicidy 
and  correctly  translated,  as  by  mtmu  of  Adam  all  die^  even  so  by 
means  of  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,  Adam  is,  therefore,  only 
asserted,  here,  to  be  an  instrumental  cause  of  the  Death  specifiedf, 
A  parallel  passage  will,  I  think,  make  the  justice  of  these  remarks 
evident  beyond  any  reasonable  debate.  In  1  Con  vii.  14,  it  is  said, 
the  tmbdieving  husband  is  sanciifed  hy  the  htlkving  wife^  and  (he 
unbdieving  wife  is  sanctiftd  by  the  husbands  No  person  will  pre- 
lend,  that  in  this  passage  the  Apostle  declares  the  sanctification  of 
the  believing  wife  to  be  transferred  to  the  husband,  so  as  to  become 
*Jie  personal  state,  or  character,  of  the  husband.  This  is  evident- 
ly not  the  fact,  because  he  is  still  an  unbeliever.  The  meaning 
plamly  is,  that  by  means  of  his  mfe  he  is  in  such  a  sense  considered 
a$  ianrjijied^  as  to  prevent  his  children  from  being  unclean^  or  in 
more  explicit  terms,  from  being  incapable  of  being  offered  to  God 
in  baptism. 

7tn-  Milker  do  I  intend^  that  the  descendants  of  Adam  are  pun- 
ish td  fo r  his  Iran sgress ion . 

This  doctrine  is  completely  set  aside  by  God  himself,  in  Ezek* 
xviii.  20 ;  The  soul  thai  sinneth  it  shall  die.  The  son  shall  not  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  father  ;  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity 
of  the  son  ^  the  righteomness  of  tht  righteous  shall  be  upon  him  ^ 
and  the  wickedness  of  thi  wicked  shall  be  upon  him*  In  this  pas- 
sage it  is,  I  think,  as  explicitly  as  language  will  admit,  declared, 
that  no  man  shall  be  punnhed  for  the  sin  of  another^  particu- 
larly that  the  son  shall  not  be  punishtd  for  the  sin  of  his  father  ; 
and^  by  obvious^  and^  I  think^  irresistible  ijnplication^  that  the  sons 
of  Adam  shall  not  be  punishtd  for  the  sijis  of  this^  their  common^ 
parent. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  as  1  conceive,  for  the  direct  dis- 
cussion of  the  doctrine,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  adduce  in  support 
of  its  truth  the  following  proofs, 
L   The  Text. 

Here  it  is  asserted,  that  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world  ^ 
SC  *tvos  'avd^&JTsrjf ;  through,  or  by  means  of  one  man.  I  will  not  take 
upon  to  me  to  say,  that  the  Apostle  declares  the  sin  ot  Adam  to  be 
the  only  supposable,  or  possible,  cause  of  the  entrance  of  sin  into 
the  world  ;  but  he  phinly  declares  it  to  be  the  actual  cause.  The 
sin,  which  thus  entered,  he  declares  also  to  be  universal ;  even  as 
universal,  as  the  death,  which  entered  by  sin.  In  the  18th  verse, 
which  is  separated  from  the  text  by  a  parenthesis  only,  the  Apostle 
teaches  us  m  the  most  direct  terms,  that  this  universal  sin  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  transgression  of  <^ Jam.    His  words  are,  Therefore^ 
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as  by  the  offence  of  one^  or  as  in  the  original,  di*  svag  'aagamtfLartiy 
by  one  offence^  jwgment  came  upon  all  to  condemnation ;  and  in 
the  19th  verse,  By  one  man^s  disobedience^  many,  in  the  original, 
'oi  *oXXoi  the  many  J  were  made,  in  the  Greek,  xars^o^irav  were  consti- 
tuted, sinners.  The  meaning  of  these  passages  is,  I  think,  j  lainly 
the  following :  that  by  means  of  the  oflTence,  or  transgression  of 
Adam,  the  judgment,  or  sentence  of  God,  came  upon  all  men  unto 
condemnation ;  because,  and  solely  because,  all  men,  in  that  state 
of  things,  which  was  constituted  in  consequence  of  the  transgres- 
sion  of  Adam,  became  sinners. 

I  have  heretofore  declared,  that  the  manner,  in  which  the  state  of 
things  became  such,  is  not  at  all  involved  in  the  present  discussion. 
I  now  observe  further,  that  I  am  unable  to  explain  this  part  of  the 
subject.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  it;  but  I 
freely  confess  myself  to  have  seen  none,  which  was  satisfectory  to 
me ;  or  which  did  not  leave  the  difficulties  as  creat,  and,  for  aught 
I  know,  as  numerous,  as  they  were  before.  I  snail  not  add  to  these 
difficulties  by  any  imperfect  explanations  of  my  own.  At  the  same 
time,  I  repeat,  that  the  fact  in  question  is  not  at  all  affiscted  bv  these 
difficulties  ;  and  that  a  denial  of  this  fact  is  perplexed  with  difficul* 
ties,  which  are  greater,  both  in  number  and  degree. 

II.  The  Doctrine  is  evident,  also,  from  the  Sentence  pronounced  on 
our  first  parents. 

In  this  sentence  God  declared,  that  the  ground  was  cursed  for  the 
sake  of  Adam,  or  because  of  his  transgression ;  that  it  should  bring 
forth  thorns  and  thistles  :  that  he  should  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  (f 
his  brow  ;  and  that  both  he  and  his  wife  should  lead  lives  of  toil, 
siffering,  and  sorrow,  until  they  should  fif^Hy  return  to  the  dust, 
from  which  they  were  taken.  In  a  former  discourse  it  was  shown, 
that  all  the  parts  of  this  sentence  have  been  regularly  fulfilled, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day.  All  of  them,  therefore, 
constituted  a  sentence,  actually  pronounced  on  all  the  progeny  of 
Adam,  and  proved  to  be  so,  because  it  is  executed  on  them  all.  The 
cursing  of  the  ground,  particularly,  by  which  it  was  deprived  of  its 
former  spontaneous  fruitfulness,  and  condemned  to  perpetual 
sterility ;  by  which  thorns  and  briars  were  substituted  for  the  fruits 
of  Paradise  ;  and  by  which  ease,  happiness,  and  immortality,  were 
exchanged  for  labour,  suffering,  and  death,  inwrought  into  the  veiy 
constitution,  now  given  to  the  Earth ;  was  a  fact,  which  involved, 
of  course,  the  punishment  of  all  men  ;  because  all  men  suffer  dis- 
tress by  means  of  this  fact ;  and  because  no  rational  beings,  be- 
side sinners,  are  in  the  Providence  of  God  subjected  to  any  suffer- 
ing. Every  descendant  of  Adam  must,  of  course,  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  world,  which  was  thus  cursed ;  and  must  of  necessity  be  a 
partaker  of  the  very .  evils,  denounced  in  this  curse.  When  the 
sentence  was  declared,  therefore,  it  was  certainly  foreseen,  that  all 
those,  who  would  afterwards  share  in  the  sufferings,  which  it  dis- 
closed ;  that  is,  all  the  children  of  Adam ;  would  be  sinners.    As 
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all  the  progeny  of  Adam  must  inhabit  the  world  thus  cursed ;  all 
must  tieccssarily  partake  of  these  evils  ;  because  they  were  Inse- 
parably united  to  the  world,  in  which  they  dwelt.  If,  then,  it  was 
not  foreseen,  that  they  would  be  sinners ;  the  curse  must  have  been 
denounced  against  them,  either  when  obedient  and  virtuous  ;  or 
while  their  future  moral  character  was  uncertain.  The  former  will 
not  be  admitted  by  any  man  ;  the  latter  will  no  more  be  admitted 
by  any  man,  if  he"  reflect  at  all  on  the  subject:  for  God  can  no 
more  be  supposed  to  condemn,  and  punish,  those,  who  are  not 
known  by  him  to  be  sinfuJ,  than  those,  who  are  known  to  be  virtu- 
ous* It  follows  therefore,  that,  as  the  world  was  thus  changed  in 
consequence  of  the  transgression  of  Adam ;  and  of  a  pai*adise  be- 
came a  wilderness  of  thorns  and  briars  :  so,  in  consequence  of  the 
lame  transCTession,  the  character  of  Man  was  also  changed  \  and 
instead  of  being  immortal,  virtuous,  atid  happy,  he  became  the 
subject  of  sin,  suffering,  and  death*  With  respect  to  one  of  these 
considerations,  viz,  the  mortality  of  mankind,  the  Apostle  Pout 
expressly  asserts  the  doctrine  in  a  passage,  already  quoted  for 
another  purpose,  /n,  or  by  means  of,  Adam^  all  die*  As  neither 
death,  nor  anj^  other  sufFenng,  befalls  virtuous  beings;  this  pas- 
sage may  be  fairly  considered  as  a  full  confirmation  ot  the  doctrine 
at  large. 

Flit  The  Doctrine  ts  dlrecllt^  dfxlartd  hy  Moses ^  when  he  informi 
«*,  thai  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likintss* 

The  meaning  of  the  word  likeness,  that  is,  the  meaning,  inten* 
fionally  attached  to  it  by  Masts,  cannot,  I  think,  be  mistaken^  In 
the  first  chapter  of  the  same  history  he  introduces  God  as  saying, 
ZfCt  us  jnake  man  in  mv  own  image^  after  our  likeness  ;  and  subjoins, 
so  God  created  Man  in  his  own  image :  in  tke  image  of  God  created 
he  him*  In  a  former  discourse  I  have  shown,  that  the  likeness,  or 
image,  here  mentioned,  is  the  Moral  image  of  God  j  consisting,  es- 
pecially, in  knowledge^  righteousness^  and  true  holiness  ^  as  we  are 
informed  by  St*  Paid.  After  dwelling  so  particularly  on  the  image 
of  God,  in  which  Man  was  created,  and  on  the  fact,  that  Man  was 
created  in  this  image  ]  it  cannot,  1  think,  be  questioned,  that  Moses 
intended  to  inform  us,  that  Selh  was  begotten  in  the  moral  Kkenesjf 
of  Adam  after  hb  apostacy  ;  and  sustained,  from  his  birth,  a  moral 
character,  similar  to  that,  which  his  two  brothel's,  Cain  and  Ahel^ 
also  sustained*  This  view  of  the  subject  appears  plainly  to  have 
been  adopted  by  Job^  when  he  asks,  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing 
out  of  an  unclean?  Xot  one:  (Job  xiv*  4.)  by  Bitdad^  when  he 
asks,  Horn  then  can  Man  be  justified  with  Ood;  or  how  can  he  be 
eteanj  that  is  bom  of  a  woman?  (xxv.  4.)  by  David,  when  he  says, 
(Psalm  li.  5,)  Behold  I  was  shape n  in  iniquit^^  and  in  stn  did  my 
mother  conceive  me :  and  by  S^  Paul,  when  he  says,  As  we  have 
Borne  the  image  of  the  earth^^  (Adam)  so  we  shall  bear  the  image  of 
the  heavenlif^  (Adam)  (1  Cor.  xv,  49,)  But  If  SffA,  Cain  and  Abel, 
derived  their  corruption  from  the  Apostacy  of  their  parents ;  then 

Vol,  I.  ei 
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it  is  true,  not  only  that  their  corruption,  but  that  of  all  mankind, 
exists  in  consequence  of  that  Apostacy. 

Accordingly,  our  Saviour  declares  universally,  that,  tfuit  which  is 
bom  of  the  fleshy  is  fleshy  and  that,  that  only,  which  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit,  or  bom  again,  is  spirit.  In  this  declaration  he  certainly 
teaches  us,  that  the  fleshly  character  is  inseparably  connected  with 
the  birth  of  man:  it  bting  an  invariable  attendant  of  that  birth* 
In  other  words,  every  parent,  as  truly  as  Adam,  begets  children  in 
his  070 n  moral  likene^ts.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  observed,  that  the 
moral  character,  denoted,  in  this  observation  of  our  Saviour,  by  the 
tenn^e^A,  is  a  corrupt  character.  The  carnal,  or  fleshly,  mind, 
says  St,  Paul,  is  enmity  against  God;  not  subject  to  his  Law,  neither 
indeed  can  be :  and  again  ;  To  be  carnally,  or  fleshly,  minded,  is 
Death.  In  the  Original,  the  words  in  both  passages  are  ^pwt^ 
rns  (fapne,  the  minding  of  the  flesh :  the  exercise  of  our  thoughts 
and  afiections  in  that  manner,  which  accords  with  the  fleshly,  or 
native  character. 

IV.  In  exact  accordance  with  this  scriptural  representation,  the 
Doctrine  is  strongly  evinced  by  the  conduct  of  Children,  as  soon  as 
they  become  capable  of  moral  action. 

Children  in  the  morning  of  life  are,  as  was  remarked  in  the  pre- 
ceding discourse,  unquestionably  amiable ;  more  so  in  many  re* 
spects  than  at  any  future  period ;  that  is,  whenever  they  do  not  at 
some  future  period  become  the  subjects  of  sanctification.  Some 
children  also,  as  we  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  are  sanctified 
from  the  womb.  Still  even  these  in  some  degree,  and  all  others  in 
a  greater  decree,  exhibit,  from  the  dawn  of  moral  action,  evil  af> 
fections,  ana  evil  conduct.  They  are  rebellious,  disobedient,  un- 
kind, wrathful,  and  revengeful.  All  of  them  are  proud,  ambitious, 
vain,  and  universally  selfish.  All  of  them,  particularly,  are  desti- 
tute of  piety  to  God  ;  the  first,  and  far  the  most  important  exercise 
of  virtue.  They  neither  love,  fear,  nor  obey  him ;  neither  admire 
his  divine  excellence,  nor  are  thankful  for  his  unceasing  loving 
kindness^  Immense  multitudes  of  them  are  taught  these  duties 
from  the  commencement  of  their  childhood  ;  yet  mey  can  be  per- 
suaded to  perform  them  by  no  species  of  instruction,  hitherto  de- 
vised. A  virtuous  mind  would,  of  course,  from  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  God ;  without  any  known  law ;  without  any  other  motive 
except  what  is  found  in  his  greatness,  excellency,  and  goodness  to 
us ;  admire  and  love,  reverence  and  glorify.  Him  with  all  the  heart. 
But  no  instance  of  this  nature  can  be  proouced.  I  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  education  of  children  and  youth  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  have  watched  their  conduct  with  no  small  attention  and 
anxiety.  Yet  among  the  thousands  of  children,  committed  to  my 
care,  I  cannot  say  with  truth,  that  I  have  seen  one,  whose  native 
character  I  had  any  reason  to  believe  to  be  virtuous ;  or  whom  I 
could  conscientiouslv  pronounce  to  be  free  firom  the  evil  attributes, 
mentioned  above,    tn  addition  to  this,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that 
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no  child,  unspotted  with  sin,  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  History, 
This,  I  ihink,  could  not  be,  hnd  the  tact  ever  existed. 

Mankind  therefore,  accoitiing  to  the  language  of  the  Psalmist, 
are  cstrangtd  from  th^i  toomb^  and  go  astray  as  soon  as  thty  he  bom. 

The  opposers  of  the  doctrine  undertake  to  avoid  the  force  of' 
this  argument  Ay  attributing  the  corruption  of  children  to  example^ 
and  the  propensity  of  human  nature  to  fmitatiort. 

The  power  of  Example  1  readily  acknowledge  to  be  great,  and 
the  propensity  to  imitation,  strongs  I  acknowledge,  also,  that  from 
UiCi^c  sources  we  may  derive  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  many 
things,  both  go<Kl  and  evil,  which  are  done  in  tne  world.  Still,  I 
apprehend,  the  objection  is  a  very  insufficient  answer  to  the  argu« 
ment  in  question.     For, 

1st.  On  bnngSi  who  are  virtuously  indined^  a  good  example  ovghl 
ceriainii/  to  have  more  power  than  an  evil  one* 

On  beings,  neither  virtwously  nor  viciously  inclined^  virtuous  and 
vicious  examples  must,  of  course,  be  equally  influential;  as  on  be- 
ings, sinfully  inclined^  it  is  acknowledged,  sinful  examples  have  an 
mduence  entirely  preponderating.  All  this  is  evidentj  because 
virtuous  beings  must  love  virtuous  conduct,  and  follow  it;  as  much 
as  vicious  beings  love,  and  follow,  vicious  conduct;  and  because 
neutral  beings,  if  such  are  supposed  to  existj  can  have  no  bias  to 
either.  If,  then,  mankind  were  virtuously  inclined ;  they  would 
follow,  with  a  clear  and  universal  p  re  pond  era  t  ion,  virtuous  exam- 
ples»  If  neither  virtuously  nor  sinfully  inclined;  they  would  follow 
virtQoys  and  sinful  examples  alike,  and  with  an  equal  propensity  to 
imitation-  But  neither  of  these  facts  is  found  in  human  experience. 
Virtuous  exam  pies  J  it  is  acknowledged,  have  some  degree  of  in- 
fluence f  but  all  men  know  this  influence  to  be  exceedingly,  and 
distressingly,  small.  This  truth  is  seen  every  day,  in  every  place, 
and  in  every  person.  Whence  arises  the  superior  influence  of 
vicious  exaniple,  but  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  more  pleasing  to 
the  human  heart?  In  Heaven  such  example  could  have  no  in- 
fluence. 

2dly,  ^  thejirst  men  were  viritious  f  as  the  objection  supposes  all 
men  to  be  by  nature^  and  as  according  to  the  objection  these  must 
have  been  ;  there  could  have  been  no  evil  examples^  and  upon  this 
plan  no  sin,  in  the  world* 

Virtuous  men,  that  is,  men  wholly  virtuous,  cannot  exhibit  an 
evil  example,  If^  then,  the  first  men  were  virtuous,  their  im- 
mediate successors  had  no  vicious  example  to  follow;  and  must, 
therefore,  have  been  themselves  virtuous.  Of  course,  the  exam- 
ple, w^hich  they  set  also,  was  only  virtuous.  Hence  those,  who 
followed  them,  must  have  been  Virtuous;  and  in  tike  manner  all 
their  successors.  Upon  this  plan,  Sin  could  never  have  entered  the 
world.  But  Sin  is  in  the  world;  and  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the 
nnlversally  prevailing  character  of  the  human  race.  The  ob- 
jectors, therefore,  are  reduced  by  their  scheme  to  this  dilemma: 
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Either  yirtuoos  men  set  sinful  examples ;  which  is  a  plain  < 
diction ;  or  men  became  sinful  without  sinful  examples. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  after  Adam  and  Eve  apostatised,  tbej  cor* 
rupted  their  children  by  their  own  sinful  example;  who  again  cw> 
rupted  theirs ;  and  thus  every  generation  became  the  meaaa  of 
corrupting  those  who  followed  them ;  and  that  in  thia  manner  tba 
existence  of  a  sinful  character  in  mankind  may  be  explained :  I 
answer,  that  I  readily  admit  the  premises  to  a  certain  extent;  but 
wholly  deny  the  conclusion.  Aaam  and  £ve,  speedily  after  their 
apostacy,  that  is,  before  they  had  children,  became  penitents. 
The  example,  therefore,  which  they  exhibited  to  their  diiklrai^ 
was  such  as  penitents  exhibit;  expressive  of  their  abhorreneeof 
sin,  and  of  tneir  humble  obedience  to  God»  Such  an  example 
penitents  now  exhibit :  and  such  a  one,  without  a  question,  they 
nave  always  exhibited.  But  this  example,  preponderating  gr^df 
in  favour  of  virtue,  must  have  had  substantially  the  same  mlnence 
with  one  perfectly  virtuous.  Of  course,  the  perfectly  virtuous 
mind  oiAdamft  children  must  by  this  example  have  been  strongly 
biassed  to  virtue ;  and  according  to  this  scheme  could  not  hare 
failed  of  retaining  their  virtuous  character.  But  this  is  plainly  con- 
trary to  the  fact.  The  descendants  of  Adam,  of  the  first,  and  ef 
every  succeeding,  generation,  were  evidently  sinful  beings ;  and  ia 
the  course  of  ten  generations  became  so  universally  and  absolutelv 
sinful,  that,  except  Jioah  and  his  fiaimily,  God  destroyed  them  au 
bjr  the  Deluge.  God  himself  declares  concerning  them,  that  evtrf 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  was  only  evil  coniim^ 
ally  ;  that  it  repented  the  Lord,  that  he  had  made  Man  tqHm  ths 
earth,  and  grieved  him  at  his  heart.  In  vain,  therefore,  do  we  look 
for  the  proper  influence  of  virtuous  examples  on  children,  bom 
virtuous,  among  the  early  descendants  of  Adam. 

If  mankind  are  born  with  neutral  characters,  not  inclined  either 
to  good  or  to  evil,  the  difficulty  will  not  be  seriously  lessened.  la 
this  case  men  ought  now  to  be  as  generally  virtuous  as  sinful ;  be- 
cause this  character  furnishes  exactly  the  same  probability  of  the 
prevalence  of  virtue,  as  of  sin.     But  no  such  equality  has  at  any 

Eeriod  of  time  existed.     On  the  contrary,  men  are  now,  and  ever 
ave  been,  without  an  exception,  sinners. 

Uniform  sin  proves  uniform  tendency  to  sin :  for  nothing  more 
is  meant  by  tendency,  in  any  case,  but  an  aptitude  in  the  nature 
of  a  thing  to  produce  effects  of  a  given  kind.  With  this  meaning 
only  in  view,  we  say,  that  it  is  the  nature,  or  tendency,  of  an  ap- 
ple-tree to  produce  apples ;  and  of  a  fig-tree  to  produce  figs.  In 
the  same  manner  we  must,  I  think,  say,  if  we  would  say  the  truth, 
that  it  is  the  tendency,  or  nature,  of  the  human  heart  to  sin. 

It  is  further  objected,  that  the  uniformity  of  sin  in  children,  and 
therefore  in  all  the  human  race,  may  be  fairly  explained  by  the  na-^ 
turt  of  Moral  Agency. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  such,  as  make  diis  objection,  suppose 
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the  Freedom  of  the  Will  to  lie  in  self-determination ;  the  liberty  of 
indifference;  and  the  liberty  of  contingency.  By  persons,  who 
hold  thra  scheme,  a  more  unfortunate  objection  to  the  doctrine 
coiid  nol^  I  apprehend,  have  been  easily  devised. 

ijr  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  the  freedom  of  Cmitingent^ ,-  then 
plainly  its  volitions  are  all  accidents ;  and  certainly  the  chaiTccs, 
arithmetically  considered,  are  as  namerous  in  favour  of  virtuous 
volitions,  as  of  sinful  ones.  There  ought  therefore,  on  this  plan, 
to  be,  and  ever  to  have  been,  as  many  absolutely  virtuous  persons 
in  the  world,  as  sinful.     Plainly  ail  ought  not  to  be  sinfuL 

If  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  the  freedom  of  Indiff^erence  ;  the  same 
conseouence  ouj^ht  to  fallow  ;  for,  if  there  be  no  bias  in  the  mind 
towards  either  virtue  or  sin,  at  the  time  immediately  preceding  each 
of  its  volitions ;  atjd  the  freedom  of  each  volition  arises  out  of  this 
feet;  then  certainly,  there  being  no  bias  either  way,  the  numbcT  of 
virtuous,  and  that  of  sinful,  volitions  must  naturally  be  equal :  and 
no  cause  can  be  assigned,  why  every  man,  independently  of  hit 
renovation  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  should  be  sinful  only. 

If  Ike  Liberty  of  ike  Will  comist  in  self-determination  ;  and  the 
mind^  without  the  influence  of  any  motive,  first  wills  that  it  will 
form  a  second  volition;  and  this  volition  depends  for  its  freedom 
on  the  existence  of  such  a  preceding  one;  then  it  i^  plain,  that 
from  these  preceding  volitions  as  many  virtuous  as  sinful  onei 
ought  to  be  derived;  because  the  preceding,  or  self-determining, 
volitions  ^^  hy  the  supposition,  under  no  influence  or  bias  froia 
any  cause  whatever. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  according  to  all  these  suppositions  there 
could  be  no  preponderaney,  much  less  an  universality,  of  sin  in 
the  world.  The  state  of  facts  is,  therefore,  contradictory  to  the 
objection,  as  supported  by  them  alh 

Further;  the  Freedom  of  Will,  and  conseqtiently  Moral  Agency, 
in  Man  in  this  world,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Spirits  of  jmi 
men  made  perfect  in  Heaven  ;  the  same  with  that  of  Angels ;  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.  Whence,  then,  does  it 
come  to  pass,  that  the  same  moral  agency  leads,  or  influences, 
these  beings  universally  to  viitue,  and  men  in  this  world  univer* 
lally  ta  sin  ?    This  question  the  objectors  are  bound  to  answer, 

V,  The  last  proof  of  the  Doctrine^  which  I  shall  adduce  at  tk§ 
present  time^  is  the  Death  of  Infants^ 

A  great  part  of  mankind  die  in  infancy,  before  they  are^  or  can 
be,  capable  of  moral  action  ;  in  the  usual  meaning  of  that  phrase. 
Their  death  is  attended  with  all  the  apparent  suflTering,  usually 
€3cperienced  by  persons  of  riper  age,  and  with  such  suffering,  at 
least,  as  plainly  is  often  intense*  Their  death  is,  also,  an  ordj- 
DEnce  of  God ;  a  dispensation  of  his  immediate  government.  The 
language  of  this  dispensation  cannot,  1  think,  be  mistaken ;  and 
its  meaning  cannot  be  that  of  approbation.  It  is  also  the  language, 
lilerally,  of  the  Curse,  denounced  against  our  first  parents;  and 
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the  execution  of  that  Sentence,  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned. 
So  St.  Paul  has  directlv  declared,  Death  has  passed  ipan  all  menj 
for  that  all  have  stnnea.  The  wages  of  sin  is  death.  Death  then, 
the  fruit,  or  wages  of  sin,  the  punishment  denounced  against  it  in 
the  original  sentence,  must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged  to  be  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  the  existence  of  depravity  in  every  moral  be- 
ing ;  that  is,  every  being  capable  of  depravity ;  who  is  the  subject 
of  death. 

It  ought  here  to  be  remembered,  that  death  arrests  Infants  in 
every  form  of  distress  and  terror,  in  which  it  befalls  persons  of 
riper  years.  They,  together  with  others,  are  swept  awav  bu  the 
immediate  hand  of  God  \n  those  various  judgments,  with  which  He 
awfully  punishes  Mankind.  They  are  swept  away  by  the  silent, 
awful  hand  of  the  pestilence ;  are  consumea  by  the  conflagration; 
overwhelmed  by  tne  volcano;  swallowed  up  by  the  earthquake; 
and  wasted  by  the  lingering  agonies  of  famine.  At  the  same  time, 
they  suffer, /rom  Marucind^  all  the  deplorable  violence  of  war,  and 
the  unnatural  cruelties  of  persecution. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  we  are  compelled  to  one  of  these  con- 
clusions ;  either  that  Infants  are  contaminated  in  their  moral  na- 
ture, and  born  in  the  likeness  of  apostate  ./Ii/am ;  a  fact  irresisti- 
bly proved,  so  far  as  the  most  unexceptionable  analogy  can  prove 
any  thine,  by  the  depraved  moral  conduct  of  every  in&nt,  who 
lives  so  long,  as  to  be  capable  of  moral  action :  or  that  God  in- 
flicts these  sufferings  on  moral  beings  who  are  perfectly  innocent. 
I  leave  the  alternative  to  the  choice  of  those,  who  object  against 
this  doctrine. 

There  are  but  two  objections  to  this  argument  within  my  know- 
ledge. The  first  is,  that  beyond  the  grave  Infants  may  he  compen' 
sated  for  their  sufferings  by  receiving  superior  degrees  of  happiness. 
This  Objection  will  be  easily  seen  to  be  of  no  validity.  It  is  cer- 
tainly unnecessary  for  God  to  make  Infants  unhappy,  here,  in  or- 
der to  make  them  happy  in  any  manner  whatever,  hereafter.  An- 
gels are  made  completely  happy  in  heaven,  without  having  suffered 
any  preceding  unhappiness.     Plainly,  Infants  mieht  be  made  hap- 

f>y,  to  any  degree,  in  the  same  manner.  But  if  the  sufferings  of 
nfants  are  unnecessary,  then  they  are  causeless,  on  the  scheme  of 
this  Objection ;  and  God  is  supposed  to  create  so  much  misery, 
merely  to  compensate  it  by  so  much  future  enioyment.  I  think 
this  conduct  will  not,  soberly,  be  attributed  to  the  Creator ;  since 
it  would  plainly  be  disgraceful  to  any  of  his  Intellieent  creatures. 
The  second  Objection  is,  that  God  governs  the  IMiverse  by  Gene^ 
ral  Laws  ;  and  thatj  in  their  operation^  inequalities  and  evils  ought 
to  be  expected.  There  are  two  answers  to  this  objection.  The 
first  is,  that  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  establish  any  general  law, 
which  produces  injustice ;  such  as  the  suffering  of  virtuous  beings 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be.  The  second  is,  that  this  is  itself  a 
general  law}  cxtenmng  probably  to  one  third,  or  one  fourth^  of  the 
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kuman  race*  The  dispensation  therefore,  and  not  the  eiceptj 
is  unequal  and  evil,  accoi'ding  to  this  scheme.  Surely  the  diml 
is  not  lessened  by  such  a  supposition. 

It  will  probably  be  farther  said,  ikal  so  many  dijiculiits  a\ 
this  part  of  the  doctrine ^  as  to  ptrphx^  and  distress,  the  mind  ni 
than  the  suppositions  already  refuted^     The  difRculucs,  alte[| 
the  existence  of  Moral  Evil  are,    I  readily  acknowledge, 
great^  and  they  easily  become  very  distressing;  whatever  sell 
of  thought  we  may  adopt  concerning  this  subject;  that  is,  if 
pursue  It  to  any  extent.     But,  I  apprehend,  the  chief  of  thos 
ficulties,  which  necessarily  attend  us,  will  be  found  to  lie  i 
fhct^  thai  Moral  EvU  exists*    To  these  we  may,  or  may  not,  ; 
please,  add  others j  found  in  the  particular  scheme  of  doctl 
which  we  choose  to  adopt.     The  doctrine^  asserted  in  this! 
course  J  is,  I  think,  unanswerably  supported  by  Revelation  J 
by  Facts*     Of  Course,  it  adds  to  the  original  difficulties,  inlitf 
in  the  existence  of  Moral  Evilj  no  new  ones  of  its  own. 
schemes,  which  I  am  opposing,  contain,  on  the  contrary,  a  I 
series  of  embarrassments,  beside  those,  which  are  common  to  I 
and  to  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse.     The  truth  is,  the  subjej 
Moral  Evil  is  too  extensive,  and  too  mysterious,  to  be  con 
bended  by  our  Understanding-     Some  things,  the  Scriptures  tl 
us  concerning  it ;  and  these  are  usually  furnished  with  impoJ 
evidence  from  facts*    Many  other  things,  pertaining  to  this  sui: 
lie  wholly  beyond  our  reach.     What  we  can  know,  it  is  our  i 
and  our  interest,  to  know.    Where  knowledge  is  unattainabd 
is  both  our  duty  and  interest  to  trust  humbly  and  submisstvuj 
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The  tmiversalUy  of  fin  was,  I  trust,  proved  sufficiently  in  two  pre* 
ceding  discourses.  In  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has  been  provedi 
that  the  sin  of  Mankind  has  existed  in  consequence  cfihat  Apostaof, 
By  this  language  I  presume  my  audience  understand  me  to  intend, 
mat  if  Adam  had  noi  fallen^  sin  would  not  have  entered  this  world. 
To  this  single  feet  I  have  confined  all  my  observations ;  because 
this  is  the  simple  account,  given  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  because  I 
fU|>posed  it  capable  of  bang  easily  compraiended,  and  satisfac- 
torily proved. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  a  Cause  of  human  depravity  is  here  alleged^ 
of  which  all  the  characteristics,  mentioned  m  the  commenceiBeot 
of  this  discourse,  may  be  truly  predicated :  viz.  7&<  emmmtim^ 
that  Energy  of  the  Mind^  whence  volitions  fiow}  and  whicklhgH 
heretofore  asserted  to  be  the  seat  of  moral  character  in  fiaiumaHe' 
mgs.  This  cause  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  universal;  to  be 
$oery  where  the  same  ;  and  not  to  have  tuwatfs  existed.  It  must  abo 
be  conceded,  that  it  began  to  exists  accordmg  to  the  Scriptures,  as 
early  as  the  effects j  which  have  given  birth  to  all  our  inquiries  cco- 
cerning  the  Corruption  of  ManKind* 
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For  the  present  occasioti  1  hare  selected  tlie  fbi lowing, 

L  /l  u  rcid^i  from  iht  lawi  ofiktst  dis€4furjfj^  ihit  tki 
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more  effectually,  and  extensively,  corrupted  their  fellow-men  by 
example,  art,  and  seduction ;  by  exhibiting  to  them  powerful  temp- 
tations ;  placing  within  their  reach  the  means  of  sin ;  making  the 
path  to  perpetration  smooth,  easy,  and  safe;  and  presenting  to 
them  arguments,  ingeniously  and  laboriously  contrived  to  justify 
them  in  the  commission ;  than  they  have  ever  done  by  both  the 
methods,  alleged  above.  The  philosophers,  with  whom  I  am  con- 
tending, have  probably  insisted  less  on  this  source  of  human  cor- 
ruption, partly  because  they  wished  to  render  the  men  in  question 
odious,  and  thought  this  an  efficacious  mean  of  accomplishing  their 
purpose  ;  and  partly  because  they  were  sensible,  that  themselves 
were  deeply  implicated  in  the  charge  of  corrupting  mankind  in  the 
manner  last  mentioned.  So  far  as  argument  ana  influence  have 
increased  the  turpitude  of  the  human  character,  few  men  are 
chargeable  with  so  great  a  share  of  the  guilt.  Their  arguments 
concerning  moral  subjects  have  been  commonly  mere  means  of 
seduction ;  and  their  example  has  only  seconded  their  arguments. 
A  host  of  ancient  philosophers  were  banished  from  Rome^  as  a  pub- 
lic nuisance.  Had  a  large  proportion  of  n^odern  ones  lived  in  the 
same  city,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  they 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  for  the  same  reason. 

The  form  of  Government,  also,  in  some  cases,  and  the  peculiar 
administration  of  it  in  others,  have  undoubtedly  contributed  in  a 
distinguished  degree  to  the  depravation  of  mankind.  Monarchiet 
have  produced  tnis  effect  by  immense  patronage ;  by  the  opera- 
tions of  despotic  power,  demanding  and  effectuating  a  slavisn  de- 
pendence, and  a  oase  sacrifice  of  principle,  in  their  subjects ;  by 
splendour,  luxury,  war,  and  a  general  dissoluteness  of  manners. 
Republican  gov tmmenis^  although  in  certain  circumstances  more  fa- 
vourable to  virtue,  have  yet,  at  times,  been  equally  pernicious  by 
furnishing  opportunities,  and  strong  temptations,  for  the  sacrifice 
of  integrity  at  elections,  for  caballing,  bribery,  faction,  private  am- 
bition,l)old  contentions  for  place  and  power,  and  that  civil  discord, 
which  is  naturally  accompanied  by  the  prostration  of  Morality  and 
Religion.  Thus  Rome^  in  the  time  of  Marius  and  Sylla^  degene- 
rated with  inconceivable  rapidity.  This  example  many  other  Re- 
publics have  been  but  too  willing  to  follow.  The  heathen  priesU 
and  princes  J  also,  although  generally  believing  in  the  most  serious 
manner  the  miserable,  demoralizing  idolatry,  which  they  professed, 
found  a  deep  interest  in  the  establishment  of  their  religious  systems, 
and  the  deplorable  corruption,  by  which  they  were  of  course  at- 
tended. 

The  Romish  Hierarchy^  uniting  in  itself  all  authority  both  secular 
and  ecclesiastical,  presented  immense  inducements  to  the  love  of 
wealth,  power,  splendour,  and  sensualitv ;  and  vast  means  of  grati- 
fying these  corrupt  propensities  of  the  human  heart.  At  the  same 
time,  it  held  out  tne  most  efficacious  motives  to  the  perpetuation 
of  these  enjoyments,  by  keeping  Mankind  in  a  state  of  abject  ig- 
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noraocef  slavery,  and  coiroption.  In  ihis  maDner  it  contrlbJ 
more  to  this  dreadful  purpose  than  any  oihcr  poliiical  sy&i 
which  the  worW  has  ever  seen.  Like  the  mountains,  piled  uji 
the  Giants,  it  seemed,  for  a  tioie,  to  menace  Heaven  itself  wiihl 
loss  of  its  dominion  over  the  EaitJi ;  and,  like  ihe  Deluge,  ^\t 
from  this  world  almost  every  thing  which  had  hfe» 

It  must  further  be  conceded,  that  ^mon^  proUsiant  ministersl 
thotigh  plainly  the  most  unblameable  and  exemplary  cla^ss  of  nl 
who  in  equal  numbers  have  ever  appeared  in  this  world,  tJ 
have  not  been  wanting  those  who,  by  means  of  their  latitudinal 
doctrines,  and  loose  livesj  have  exercised  a  malignant  infiuel 
over  their  fellow-men,  and  contributed  in  a  serious  degree  to  f 
depravation  of  the  human  character, 

r  inally  ;  Infidtl  Philosophtrs,  of  modem  times ^  have  surpasJ 
in  the  wonderful  rai3idity  and  success,  with  which  they  have 
solved  the  human  cnamcterj  and  destroyed  the  very  remembral 
of  principles  even  the  portentous  mtschiefs  of  the  Romish  Hiirurd 
Were  it  not,  that  such  nuisances  to  the  world  arc,  in  their  very 
lure,  incapable  of  operating  with  such  efficacy  for  any  long  cl 
tin ua nee;  they  would  change  the  earth  into  a  desert,  where! 
principle  would  spring,  and  no  happiness  grow.     Like  the  Gel 
fabled  in  Arabian  Taies^  they  would  enchant  the  towns  and  cif 
of  this  world  with  a  more  than  magical  wand  ;  and,  where  ratio! 
and  immortal  beings  once  lived  and  acted,  where  morals  flouri:>hl 
Religion  scattered  her  blessings,  and  the  worship  of  God  ascerK 
to  Heaven  as  the  odour  of  stoeet  incetise^  leave  nothing  but 
forms  of  men  ;  without  motion,  without  life,  without  souls  |  im|| 
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are  more  effectual  in  the  chair  of  authority,  than  in  the  cottage. 
Nor  will  amr  man,  acauainted  with  history,  deny,  that  Davidj  Hue* 
lUakf  and  Josiah^  the  Maccabees^  Alfred  the  Great^  Edward  VL  or 
the  two  elder  Gustavuses^  reformed,  in  a  serious  degree,  the  nationi 
over  whom  they  presided. 

Still  it  is  equally  well  known  to  all  persons  of  information,  that 
no  ruler,  and  no  succession  of  rulers,  ever  changed  the  native  cha- 
racter of  man  in  any  such  manner,  as  to  make  the  nations,  whom 
they  governed,  generally  virtuous;  or  at  all  to  lessen  the  evi- 
dence, which  supports  the  doctrine  of  universal  depravity.  What 
they  have  done  we  style,  with  metaphysical  exactness,  Reforma- 
Hon;  that  is,  forming  anew  the  moral  character,  which  they  actually 
found,  and  which,  only,  was  every  where  the  subject  of  their 
efforts.  In  our  very  language  we  thus  testify,  unwillingly  perha{>s, 
that  the  moral  character  of  our  race  is  such,  as  needs  to  be  f(»iiied 
anew:  Or,  in  other  words,  is  depraved.  Even  this  reformation 
good  rulers  have  accomplished  with  great  labour  and  difficulty ;  and 
It  was  confined  to  a  number  of  instances,  in  a  melancholy  degree 
moderate.  Of  this  truth  flagrant  proof  has  been  furnished  in  the 
sudden  and  deplorable  revival  of  all  kinds  of  iniquity  at  the  mo- 
ment, when  the  restraining  influence  of  a  eood  ruler  nas  been  taken 
away  by  death,  and  a  new  license  has  been  given  to  the  free  in- 
duleence  of  the  native  human  propensities  by  the  succession  of  a 
wicked  prince  to  the  sceptre.  Such  a  prince  has  had  more  in- 
fluence to  corrupt  a  nation  in  a  year,  than  a  virtuous  one  to  amend 
them  during  his  whole  reign.  Juanasseh  pulled  down  in  a  day,  what 
Hezekiah  had  been  building  up  through  iiis  life.  Or,  perhaps,  in 
more  exact  language,  what  viHuous  princes  accomplisn  with  such 
vast  labour,  dissolves  of  itself,  under  the  malignant  influence  of 
corruption  universally  experienced;  and  universally  operating, 
whenever  that  corruption  is  freed  from  the  restraints,  imposed  on 
k  by  Virtue  seated  on  a  throne.  Were  the  mind  of  man  originally 
inclined  to  virtue,  this  would  be  impossible. 

2dly,  Those  stdjjectsy  who  have  been  raised  above  the  oppression 
and  ignorance  contended  for^  have  not  been  more  free  than  others 
frotn  this  depravity. 

If  the  oppression  and  ignorance,  specified,  were  indeed  the 
causes  of  this  corruption ;  then  the  corruption  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
tended to  those  subjects,  who  were  neither  ignorant,  nor  oppressed. 
But  we  do  not  find  these  men,  in  fact,  any  better  than  their  fellow- 
subjects. 

On  the  contrary,  the  more  that  men  have  possessed  the  means  of 
pleasure  and  sin ;  the  more  wealth,  independence,  and  self-control 
they  have  enjoyed;  the  more  corrupt  they  have  usually  been. 
How  often  do  we  see  a  youth,  or  a  poor  man,  bv  coming  suddenly 
to  opulence,  and  high  personal  independence,  lose  his  former  so- 
ber, decent  character,  and  become  at  once  grossly  inmioral  ?  So 
common  is  this  faict,  as  to  be  proverbially  remarked,  and  to  he  the 
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fountlatton  of  imporbiiit  pru^enUal  maximB  concerning  the  niin:i 
ment  of  our  ciulclrefi-     All  observing  men,  even  of  the  mo^i  ol 
nary  educaiion,  hold  it  as  a  fynda  mental  docttine  of  ex  pencil 
ibat  il  is  harder  to  bear  prosperity  fhan  adversitif,  T 

Men  of  science,  learning,  and  extensive  information,  have  in  I 
mean  time,  been  to  a  great  extent  exceedingly  corrupt  and  wirki 
incomparably  more  so  in  dcgrpc,  tlian  the  ignorant ;  and  proA 
tionally  as  much  so  in  the  number  of  instances.  The  ancient  j| 
losophers,  the  most  learned  and  intelligent  men  of  ihe  ITeatf 
vorlrU  were  very  generally  gross  examples  of  sin.  Infidel  phi 
sophers  in  modern  times  have,  in  this  respect,  certainly  not  i\i^ 
behind  them-  Of  the  former  of  these  assertions  Cicero,  Phtiarchy  J 
cwfi,  Seneca^  and  Dtogents  Laertius^  themselves  philosophers,  I 
ample  and  unimpeachable  witnesses  \  of  the  latter,  the  wntiii 
and  lives,  ol'  the  philosophers  llicmaelves.  The  truth  is,  as 
man,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  subject,  readily  discerns  ;  knJ 
ledge  is  a  thing,  entirely  distinct  from  virtue,  not  necessarily 
nected  with  it,  and,  without  virtue,  h  but  too  often  the  mcunjj 
ingenious,  powerful,  and  dreadful  iniquity.  Thci-e  is  not  a  rv.tti 
fiirnifihed  by  experience,  to  induce  a  belief,  that  the  increasd 
knowledge  is  of  course  tlie  increase  of  virtue- 

3d1y-  In  those  states  of  societtf^  where  RuUrs  have  the  iemt  mj 
mce  zehich  is  postibU  in  the  present  world^  tnen  art  not  iras  vtcj 
m  proportion  to  thrir  power  of  being  vitious^  than  thty  arr^  w^ 
Muiers  have  the  greatest  infli4€nce. 

For  complete  proof  of  this  assertion  1  appeal  to  the  state  of  I 
aboriginal  Jlmericans.    In  the  state  of  society  existing  among  thi 

'  nd  as  little  influenced  " 
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lies,  wickedness  has  been  as  truly  the  character  of  men,  as  in 
kingdoms.  This  character,  also,  has  been  eaually  depraved  ;  not 
m  all  instances,  I  readily  grant ;  but  in  more  tnan  enough  to  estab- 
lish the  doctrine.  Carthage^  Rome,  Athens^  Sparta^  Venice,  the 
Chrison  states,  and  Republican  France,  are  undeniable  examples. 
It  ought  particularly  to  be  remarked,  that  Republics  have  usually 
oppressed  their  provinces  with  more  unfeeling  cruelty,  than  mo- 
narchies. Their  own  freedom,  therefore,  has  not  made  them  at  all 
more  friendly,  but  less  so,  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  their 
fellow-men.  The  deplorable  vassalage,  existing  in  our  own  coun- 
try to  an  enormous  extent,  is  a  flagrant  and  melancholy,  although 
it  may  be  thought  an  invidious,  proof  of  this  assertion.  If,  then, 
some  Republics  have  been  distinguished  by  a  higher  degree  of  vir- 
tue, as  has  undoubtedly  been  the  fact ;  the  cause  was  not  their 
freedom ;  for  that  has  universally  existed,  and  operated ;  but  some- 
thing peculiar  to  themselves. 

5thly.  In  the  Republics,  which  have  been  most  distinguished  for 
virtue.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  had  the  greatest  influence. 

Switzerland,  Holland,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticui,  have  long, 
by  general  acknowledgment,  been  placed  among  the  most  virtuous 
Republics.  But,  in  all  these.  Clergymen  have  had  more  influence, 
than  in  any  other.  On  the  conti'ary,  where  Clergymen  have  had 
little  influence,  there  has  been  comparatively  but  very  little  virtue. 
Of  this  truth  instances  are  numerous,  and  at  hand.  They  are^ 
also,  too  clear  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  general  voice  of  man- 
kind has  decided  this  point ;  and  from  this  voice  there  can  be  no 
appeal. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  influence  of  Clergymen  is  so  far 
from  contributing  to  the  corruption  of  Mankind,  upon  the  whole, 
that  it  has  meliorated  their  character  most,  where  it  has  most  pre- 
vailed ;  and  rendered  them  materially  better  than  they  have  been 
elsewhere.  I  speak  here,  it  will  be  observed,  only  of  protesiant 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel.  I  know  it  has  been  the  custom  of  Infidels 
to  groupe  them  together  with  Romish  Priests  ;  to  whom  of  all  men 
they  have  been  most  opposed,  and  whom  they,  more  than  any  other 
men,  have  contributed  to  overthrow ;  and  with  Heathen  Priests ^ 
with  whom  they  have  nothing  in  common,  except  the  essential  cha- 
racteristics of  men,  and  a  title,  at  times  applied  to  both;  a  mere 
Seneric  name ;  formed  by  the  same  letters  mdeed,  but  meaning,  in 
le  diflerent  applications,  things  as  unlike,  as  folly  and  wis£>m, 
holiness  and  sin.  As  well  might  Newton,  Locke,  Butler  and  Ryle^ 
be  united  in  a  monstrous  assemblage  with  Spinosa,  Voltaire,  Dide» 
rot,  and  Condorcet,  because  they  have  all  been  styled  Philosophers; 
Alfred  twinned  with  Kouli  Khan,  because  they  have  both  been 
called  kings ;  and  Sydenham  be  coupled  with  an  Indian  Powwow^ 
because  they  have  both  been  named  rhysicians. 

It  ought  further  to  be  observed,  as  an  universal  truth,  that  in  all 
protestant  countries;  the  countries,  where  virtue  has  flourished 
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more  than  in  any  other;  the  existence  of  virtue  has  been  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  influence  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel.  A\i  real 
yirtue  is  the  effect  of  the  Gospel,  crowned  with  the  divine  blessing. 
But  wherever  the  Gospel  has  the  greatest  effects,  its  Ministers  are 
the  most  respected  and  inHuentia! ;  for  the  principal  efficacy  of  the 
Gospel  is  conveyed  through  their  preachings  candidly  and  kindly 
received,  Scotland  may  be  mentioned  as  a  strong  instance  of  this 
general  truth.  In  that  country,  under  a  regal  government,  and 
amid  the  influence  of  a  powerful  body  of  Nobles,  supposed  by  my 
antagonists  to  be  so  hostile  to  the  existence  of  virtue,  there  has 
perhaps  long  been  less  vice,  and  more  virtue,  than  in  any  Europfam 
country  of  equal  extent.  Yet,  there,  the  influence  of  Clergymen 
has,  in  all  probabiUty,  been  greater  than  in  any  other  protestant 
country. 

6thly<  In  a  state  of  Anarchy  y  viriut  is  uniformly  at  the  lowed  efifr, 
and  vice  most  prevalent  and  dreadfuL 

In  a  stale  of  anarchy  all  lawful  authority  and  regular  influence^ 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  are  extinguished  ;  and  lose,  therefore, 
whatever  efficacy  they  may  be  supposed  to  possess  towards  the 
cornjpiion  of  mankind.  Yet  of  all  situalionSj  in  which  society  caa 
be  placed,  anarchy  is  the  most  pernicious  to  the  morals  of  men- 
Of  this  truth  wc  have  proverbial  evidence  in  the  great  practical 
niaxim,  That  no  people  can  ea:i"ji,  for  any  length  of  ttme^  in  a  9tat€ 
of  anarchy.  Of  the  soundness  of  this  important  doctrine,  our  own 
country,  during  the  late  Revolution,  ^ave  sufficient  proof.  When 
the  restraints  of  Government  and  Religion  were  only  partially  ta- 
ken off,  men  became  vicious  in  a  moment,  to  a  degree,  here  unex- 
ampled, I  myself  have  seen  a  number  of  men,  commonly  sober, 
decent,  moral,  and  orderly,  in  their  deportment,  lose,  upon  joining 
a  mob,  even  the  appearance  of  these  characteristics  5  and  exhibit 
more  and  grosser  vice  in  a  few  hours,  than  in  many  preceding 
years. 

The  restraints  of  Government  and  Religion  are,  therefore,  so  far 
from  making  men  worse  upon  the  whole,  that  without  them  men 
become  so  profligate,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  even  to 
live  together.  All  this  is  indeed  very  easily  understood.  Govern- 
ment, in  the  great  body  of  cases^  restrains  men  only  from  vice  ;  and 
Rehgion,  that  is,  the  Religion  of  the  Gospel ^  in  crfry  case*  The 
sanctions  of  Government  are  protection  to  those  who  obey,  and 
punishment  to  those  who  disobey.  The  sanctions  of  Religion  are 
endless  rewards  to  virtue,  and  endless  punishments  to  sin.  That 
these  sanctions  promote  vice  is  a  paradox,  which  I  leave  to  be 
solved  by  others.  He,  who  can  solve  it,  will  prove  in  his  solution, 
that  men  arc  disposed  to  be  virtuous  and  vicious  without  tnoUves 
to  either;  and  to  be  virtuous,  only  under  the  influence  of  the  strong- 
est motives  to  vice;  and  vicious,  only  under  the  influence  of  the 
strongest  motives  to  virtue.  The  honour  of  this  discovery  I  shall 
not  dispute  with  any  man,  who  is  wilUng  to  claim  it  as  liis  own* 
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The  truth  plainly  is,  and  ever  has  been;  ManUod,  as  a  bodf, 
are  uniformly  more  or  less  wicked,  in  proportion  to  the  neaoii 
which  they  possess,  of  vicious  indulgence ;  and  to  the  tcmptatiooi| 
by  which  they  arc  surrounded.  Kings,  nobles,  and  all  others  pos- 
sessed of  wealth,  power,  talents,  and  influence,  although  haTiag 
the  same  nature  with  other  men,  are  usually  more  vicious,  became 
these  things  furnish  them  with  ampler  means  of  sin,  and  stronger 
temptations.  Mediocrity  of  life,  on  the  contrary,  has  ever  beet 
believed  by  wise  men  among  Heathens,  as  well  as  Christians,  Is 
be  the  state  most  favourable  to  virtue ;  and  has,  therefore,  mow 
bially  been  styled  the  Golden  Mean.  Agur  has  taught  this  ooctriiie 
irom  the  mouth  of  God.  Experience  and  Common  Sense  hare 
given  it  their  fullest  attestation. 

Even  poverty  and  persecution  have  in  many  instances  proved 
fivourable  to  morals  and  religion.    The  poverty  of  Sparta  was  a 

S'me  source  of  whatever  was  honourable  in  its  character;  and 
ristianity  flourished  amid  the  sufferings  of  its  Martyrs. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  the  depravity  of  man 
exists  independently  of  every  state  of  society,  and  is  founcf  in  every 
situation  in  which  man  is  found ;  that  it  exists  wherever  oppres- 
sion is,  and  wherever  it  is  not;  with,  and  without,  the  authority  or 
influence  of  privileged  men ;  in  the  independent  savage,  and  the 
abject  slave  of  Astatic  despotism ;  in  the  wild  Arabian,  and  the 
silxen  courtier;  in  the  prince  who  is  above  all  law,  and  the 
peasant  who  is  subjected  to  every  law.  The  scheme,  which  I  am 
opposing,  is,  therefore,  a  mere  plaything  of  doubting  Philosophy, 
malcine  lor  herself  worlds,  as  children  make  soap-bubbles,  amusing 
herself  less  rationally,  and  hoping  for  their  permanency  with  more 
egregious  credulity. 

II.  //  IS  evident  from  these  discourses^  that  the  scheme  of  Human 
Perfectibility  is  without  ant/ foundation. 

There  arc  two  methods,  in  which  this  truth  may  be  satisfactorily 
evinced. 

1st.  From  Fact. 

Mankind  have,  in  every  age,  laboured  with  great  earnestness  to 

Eerfcct  the  human  character.  The  immense  toils  of  education 
avc  been  intentionally  directed  to  this  end.  Schools  and  Col- 
leges without  number  nave  been  erected ;  multitudes  of  wise  and 
mdustrious  men  have  laboured  through  life;  books  have  been 
written,  laws  have  been  enacted,  and  macistrales  have  been  em- 
ployed, in  an  almost  endless  multitude ;  for  the  same  great  pur- 
pose. Nay,  God  has  Himself  revealed  his  own  Will ;  requiring 
with  infinite  authority,  instructing  with  infinite  wisdom,  and  urging 
with  infinite  motives,  that  men  should  become  virtuous.  The  Re- 
deemer of  Mankind  was  born,  lived,  and  died ;  the  Spirit  of  Grace 
has  descended,  influenced,  and  blessed ;  the  worship  of  God  has 
regularly  been  celebrated  through  a  great  part  of  the  world ;  and 
a  vast  succession  of  wise  and  faithful  ministers  have  spent  life ;  to 
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(      accomplish  this  glorious  design.    Yet  how  little  has  been  done ! 

I  How  few  have  been  seriously  amended  i  What  one  has  been  raised 
I  to  perfection  ?  Trace  the  historvj  search  the  race,  of  Man  5  and 
tell  me,  Where  is  he  to  be  found  ? 

Shall  we  then  believe,  that  the  schemes  of  modern  philosophy 
will  accomplish  what  all  preceding  philosophers,  and  mpn  much 
wiser  than  philosophers,  what  the  Word  of  God,  the  Redemptioa 
of  hh  Son,  and  the  communications  of  his  Spirit,  have  never  yet 
accomplished?  Can  human  perfection  be  the  result  of  abenevo- 
ience^  which,  indeed,  utters  good  words,  but  is  a  total  stmngcr  to 

fjood  actions  5  which  is  occupied  in  lamenting,  while  it  should  re- 
ieve ;  which  says  to  the  poor,  the  hungry,  and  the  naked,  Depart 
in  peace  ;  be  t/e  warmed^  and  be  yeflhd:  which  is  exhaled  in  sighs, 
and  emptied  out  in  tears;  which  shrinks  from  the  cottage  of  po- 
verty, and  withdraws  its  icy  hand  from  the  supplications  of  dis- 
tress ;  which  agonizes  over  imagined  sufferers  in  Japan^  but  can 
neither  see,  nor  hear,  real  ones  at  its  own  door:  which  deplores 
ihe  disastrous  fate  of  profligates  and  villains,  and  arraigns  the  jus- 
tice^  which  consigns  them  to  the  gaol  or  the  gibbet  5  but  exults  in 
the  ruin  of  worth,  the  destruction  of  human  peace,  and  the  con- 
templated devastation  of  a  world  t  Can  the  perfection  of  man  be 
the  result  of  inteliigence^  which  dictates,  as  the  happiest  state  of 
socleiy\  a  communiitf  of  labours ;  in  which  the  idle  would  literally 
do  nothing,  and  the  industrious  nothing  more  than  to  supply  their 
own  absolute  wants:  a  communUu  of  propcrtt/f  m  which  little 
would  be  earned,  much  of  that  little  wasted  on  mere  lust,  and  the 
remainder  lost;  because  none  would  preserve  what  none  expected 
to  enjoy;  a  comnmnUtf  of  wives  ^  in  which  affection  would  ccasei 
principle  vanish,  furious  animosity  distract,  and  fierce  revenge  as- 
sassinate 5  and  in  which  children  would  grow  up,  when  they  did  not 
perish  in  infancy,  without  a  known  father,  w^ithout  comfortable 
subsistence,  without  education,  without  worth,  without  a  name* 
When  Men  become  immortal  by  medicine  and  moral  energy,  ac- 
cording to  the  dreams  of  the  same  philosophy,  they  may  perhaps 
become  perfect  by  the  proposed  schemes  of  its  discipUne* 

To  such  persons,  as  insist,  that  the  melioration  suggested  has 
failed,  because  the  means  used  were  imperfectly  fitlecf  to  accom- 
plish the  end;  I  answer:  If  the  end  were  possible;  it  is  reason* 
able  to  believe^  that  amid  so  great  a  variety,  extent,  and  continue 
ance,  of  these  means,  directed  to  this  end  by  the  highest  human 
wisdom,  some  one  system  would  have  succeeoed.  As  these  have 
all  failed  j  it  cannot  be  rationally  doubted,  that  all  others  will  fail. 
Those,  particularly,  which  are  now  offered  as  substitutes,  promise 
not  even  the  remotest  degree  of  success;  and  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  fraught  with  the  most  portentous  thrcatenings  of  absolute 
ruin.  To  these  things  I  will  add,  that  the  authors  of  them,  05 
whom  their  efficacy  ou^hl  first  to  be  proved,  are  farther  removed 
from  virtuCj  than  mankind  in  general.  Until  their  oivn  charaeteft 
Vol.  L  63 
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therefore,  is  materially  changed  for  the  better,  they  may  be  unan- 
swerably addressed  with  the  forcible  Jewish  proverb,  PAynoan, 
heal  thyself. 

2dly.  //  is  also  clearly  evinced  by  the  nature  of  the  case. 

The  depravity  of  Man  is  a  part  of  his  constitution,  of  his  nature, 
of  himselt.  To  perfect  his  character  it  would  be  necessarv  to 
change  him  into  a  new  creature ;  and  separate  a  part  of  that,  wbidi 
makes  him  what  he  is :  viz*  his  moral  character.  It  would  be 
equally  rational  to  say,  that  Man  in  the  present  world  can  become 
a  flying  creature,  as  that  he  can  become  a  perfect  creature.  If  he 
can  be  turned  into  a  Bird,  he  mav  also,  perhaps,  be  changed  into 
an  Angel.  All  that  has  been  hitherto  done,  and  therefore  all  that 
will  hereafter  be  done,  is  to  confine  one  class  of  his  desires,  viz. 
those  which  are  sinful  by  their  excess,  within  juster  bounds ;  and  to 
prevent  in  some  measure  the  risings  of  the  other,  viz.  those  whick 
are  sinful  in  their  nature.  Until  more  than  this  shall  be  effected 
the  world  will  be  equally,  and  justlv,  astonished  at  the  folly,  which 
could  pei'suade  Godwin,  that  a  plough  could  be  made  to  move 
through  a  field  of  itself,  and  that  man  could  be  rendered  perfect  bj 
his  scheme  of  discipline. 

HI.  Drom  these  discourses  it  is  evident,  that  the  fttndameiUal 
principle  of  moral  and  political  science,  so  far  as  man  is  concemei, 
is  his  Depravity. 

It  will  not  be  questioned,  that  virtuous  and  depraved  beings  differ 
firom  each  other  radically ;  nor  that  the  science  of  the  one  must  of 
course  differ  in  its  fundamental  principles  from  the  science  of  the 
other.  A  philosopher  might,  if  possessed  of  competent  knowledge, 
describe  exactly  the  character  of  an  Angel ;  and  yet  scarcely  say 
any  thing,  except  what  pertains  to  a  moral  being  as  such,  which 
would  be  at  ail  applicable  to  the  character  of  man.  A  Book,  dis- 
playing the  whole  nature  and  conduct  of  our  first  parents,  in  Para- 
dise, would  contain  scarcely  any  thine,  descriptive  of  their  apos- 
tate descendants.  But  all  science  of  this  nature  is  founded  in  facts; 
and  is  formed  of  facts,  and  the  relations  which  spring  from  them. 
The  first  great  fact  in  the  science  of  Man  is,  that  he  is  a  depraved 
being.  This  is  the  first  and  fundamental  fact,  because  out  of  it 
arise,  and  by  it  are  characterized,  all  his  volitions,  and  all  his  con- 
duct. Hence  every  thing,  pertaining  to  Man,  is  coloured,  and 
qualified,  by  this  part  of  his  moral  nature ;  and  no  description  of 
him  can  be  true,  and  no  doctrine  sound,  or  defensible,  into  which 
this  consideration  does  not  essentially  enter.  Equally  true  is  it, 
that  no  system  of  regulations  can  be  practically  suited  to  him,  or 
fitted  to  control  his  conduct  with  success,  or  eflicacy,  which  is  not 
founded  on  the  same  principle. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  much  of  what  is 
published,  and  received,  as  moral  and  political  science,  is  only 
science  falsely  so  called.  It  considers  man  as  originally  a  virtuous 
being ;  accidentally,  and  in  some  small  degrees,  warped  from  the 
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path  of  rectitude,  and  always  ready  to  return  to  it  again ;  deceived, 
and  abused,  by  insidious  and  peculiarly  corrupted  individuals; 
but,  left  to  himself,  designing  nothing  beside  what  is  good,  and  ut- 
tering  nothing  but  what  is  true.  This  indeed  is  a  character  d«- 
voutly  to  be  wished;  but  the  picture  is  without  an  original;  in  the 
language  of  painters,  a  mere  "  fancy-piece :"  and  it  would  be  as 
easy  to  find  the  human  character  in  a  Gryphon  of  Ariosto,  or  the 
tylphs^  gnomes^  and  nymphs,  of  Roskrucius,  as  in  a  Hbrary  filled 
with  this  species  of  philosophy* 

Were  these  systems  to  terminate  in  speculation  only,  their  au- 
thors might  be  peiinitted  to  dream  on  without  disturbance.  But 
unhappily  their  doctrines  are  made  the  foundation,  and  directory^ 
of  personal  conduct,  and  public  administration.  Rules  of  private 
life,  municipal  laws,  and  other  governmental  regulations,  are  drawn 
from  these  pleasing,  but  merelv  hypothetical  doctrines ;  and  are 
intended,  and  expected,  actually  to  control  men,  and  their  affairs, 
so  as  to  effectuate  good  order,  peace,  and  prosperity.  Here  the 
influence  of  systems,  which  proceed  according  to  this  scheme,  be- 
comes eminently  dangerous,  malignant,  and  fatal.  All  the  mea- 
sures, founded  on  them,  are  fitted  for  the  inhabitants  of  some  other 
planet,  or  the  natives  of  fairy  land,  or  the  forms  which  haunt  the 
dreams  of  a  distempered  fancy,  with  an  incomparably  better  adapt- 
ation, than  for  men.  Of  course,  they  can  never  become  practical, 
or  useful,  to  such  beings,  as  really  exist  in  this  world  ;  impatient 
even  of  necessary  restraints  ;  selfish ;  covetous  ;  proud  ;  envious ; 
wrathful;  revengeful;  lewd;  forgetful  of  God;  and  hostile  to  each 
other.  Open  your  eyes  on  the  beings  around  you  :  cast  them  back 
on  the  annals  of  history :  turn  them  inward  upon  yourselves  :  and 
you  will  find  ample  and  overwhelming  proof  of  the  truth  of  these 
observations. 

On  this  fundamental  folly  were  founded  all  those  vain,  empty, 
miserable  systems  oi  policy,  which,  in  a  portentous  succession, 
deluged  Republican  France  in  misery  and  ruin.  In  the  treatises, 
laws,  and  measures,  brought  into  being  in  that  nation,  during  its 
late  wonderful  struggle  to  become  free,  the  people  were  uniformly 
declared  to  be  good;  honest;  virtuous;  influenced  only  by  the 
purest  motives  ;  and  aiming  only  at  the  best  ends.  These  very 
people,  at  the  same  time,  were  employed  in  little  else,  except  un- 
ceasing plunder,  uniform  treachery,  the  violation  of  all  laws,  the 
utterance  of  all  falsehood,  the  murder  of  their  King,  Nobles,  and 
Clergy,  and  the  boundless  butchery  of  each  other.  In  a  state  of 
immorality,  in  a  prostration  of  all  principle,  at  which  even  this  sin- 
ful world  stood  aghast,  this  despicable  nattery  was  continually  re- 
iterated ;  and  the  miserable  objects  of  it  very  naturally  concluded, 
that,  as  they  were  praised  while  they  were  doing  these  things,  they 
were  praised  for  doing  them.  Of  course  they  were  fixed  in  this 
conduct  beyond  recall.  Every  malignant  passion  was  let  loose,^ 
the  reins  were  thrown  upon  the  neck  of  every  sordid  appetite ;  (he 
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people  became  a  collection  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  country  a  dm 
of  ravage  and  slaughter.  In  this  situation,  nothing  could  restnia 
them,  but  force.  The  wretches,  who  hj  their  sons  and  incann- 
tioDS  had  called  up  the  fiends  of  mischief!  could  not  la  j  them ;  iMt 
became,  in  an  enormous  and  horrid  succession,  victims  of  thdr 
own  spells;  and  were  offered  up,  by  hundreds,  to  the  sanguinaij 
Moloch,  which  they  had  so  absurdly  and  wickedly  idolized. 

Sound  and  true  policy  will  always  consider  Man  as  he  is ;  and 
treat  him  accordingly.  Its  measures  will  be  universally  cakolated 
ibr  depraved  beings ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  never  hesitate  to  estab- 
Bsh  every  necessary  restraint.  Whatever  is  good  in  man  it  wiU  re- 
gard as  the  result  of  wise,  careful,  efficacious  discipline,  realised 
and  blessed  by  God.  Such  discipline,  therefore,  it  will  reguhrlj 
establish,  protect,  and  encouraee.  Honest,  well  disposed,  ^id  (x«- 
derly  citizens  it  will  protect;  the  violation  of  private  rights,  and 
the  disturbers  of  public  peace,  it  will  punish.  Nor  will  its  retrainti 
and  punishments  stop,  until  they  have  gained  in  some  good  measure 
their  end. 

IV.  Prom  these  discourses  U  is  evident,  that  the  Redemptimi  if 
Christ  was  absolutely  necessary  to  mankind. 

If  Man  is  a  depraved  creature,  it  is  plainlv  impos^Ue,  that  he 
sjbould  be  justified  by  the  Law  of  God.  When  he  comes  before 
his  Maker,  to  bf  judged  according  to  his  works,  be  must  be  declared 
to  have  done  evil,  because  he  has  in  fact  done  it.  The  Law  has 
declared,  that  the  soul  which  sinneth  shall  die :  by  the  Law  there- 
fore he  must  die ;  because  he  has  sinned.  Of  course,  <5od  cannot 
pronounce  him  just,  or  acquit  him  of  guilt ;  because  he  is  guilty. 
Under  mere  law,  the  only  situation,  in  which  he  can  be,  independ- 
ently of  the  Redemption  of  Christ,  he  can  never  be  justified,  nw 
rewarded ;  but  must  be  condemned,  and  punished.  In  this  situa- 
tion, an  Atonement  for  his  sins,  such  as  God  with  propriety  can  aud 
will  accept,  is  just  as  necessaiy  for  Man,  as  his  salvation.  No  be- 
ing in  the  Universe  could,  so  for  as  we  are  able  to  discern,  render 
this  atonement,  except  Christ.  All  other  beings  are,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  under  every  possible  obligation  to  render  to  God  all  the 
services  in  their  power,  as  their  own  proper  obedience  ;  an  obe- 
dience indispensably  necessary  for  their  own  justification.  A  *m- 
pertrogatory  service  does  not  appear  to  be  possible  for  any  created 
peing ;  as  there  is  no  service,  which  he  can  render  to  God,  which 
is  not  his  indispensable  duty.  Thus,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  dis- 
cern, the  Atonement  of  Christ  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  hu- 
man race ;  and  without  it  we  can  conceive  of  no  possible  way  of 
salvation. 

V.  The  same  doctrine  equally  teaches  the  absolute  necessity  of  Re* 
generation  to  mankind. 

That  without  Holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,  is  a  doctrine  so 
evidently  rational,  and  just,  that  it  cannot  but  be  believed  by  every 
sober  man ;  even  independently  of  the  express  declaration  of  the 
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Scriptures,  But  without  Regeneration  Man  is  only  unholy;  and 
can,  therefore,  never  ste  the  Lord,  The  first  great  eflfect  of  the 
Redemptioit  of  Christ,  is  to  render  it  possible  for  man  to  become 
holy,  in  order  to  his  justification,  and  acceptance*  Had  the  dis* 
pensati on  stopped  here;  Man  would  still  have  been  lost.  The 
next  step  in  this  wonderful  procedure  is  the  Renovation  of  roao  j 
or  that  implantation  of  holiness  in  his  heart,  styled  in  the  Scriptures, 
Regeneration,  or  the  New  Birth,  From  the  commencement  of  this 
great  change  in  his  character  he  becomes  the  subject  of  evanget 
ical  holiness;  of  real  piety,  real  benevolence,  real  self-government; 
or,  generally,  of  real  obedience  to  God.  All  his  obedience j  how-* 
ever,  is  imperfect ;  and  could  not  be  accepteds  but  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  His  mediation,  his  righteousness,  is  the  SToeei  incense  which 
perfumes  every  oflering  and  act  of  man,  and  renders  it  acceptable 
before  that  pure  and  awful  Being,  in  whose  ^ight  the  Heavem  them- 
selves are  not  clean*  But,  though  imperfectly  holy,  man,  when 
renewed,  is  really  holy.  TTiere  is  some  good  thing  found  in  him 
towards  the  Lord  God  of  hreal.  This,  as  a  seed  of  inestimable 
worth,  is  seen  by  the  All-searching  Eye  to  promise  a  future  and 
eternal  production  of  firuits,  invaluable  in  their  nature,  and  endless 
in  their  multitude, 

VL  With  equal  evidence  we  are  here  iaugkt  the  necessity  of  th^ 
Mission  of  the  Holt/  Spirit* 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  only  author  of  the  Regeneration  of  Maiw 
Tliat  tDhich  is  born  ofthefiesh  isfesh^  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirii 
is  spirits  Except  a  man  be  born  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot  see  the  king* 
dom  of  God.  Jiol  hi/  works  of  righteotisnest  which  we  have  done^ 
htd  according  to  his  own  mcrci/^  he  saved  us^  by  the  washing  of  regent 
eration^  and  the  renewing  of  the  Hohf  Ghost,  As  ihereforc,  Rcgeo- 
eratton  is  absolutely  necessary  to  Man  ;  and  as  Man  is  renewed 
only  by  the  Holy  Spirit  \  so  the  Mission  of  the  Spirit  is  as  necessary 
to  Man,  as  his  Regeneration ;  and  both  are  no  less  necessary,  than 
his  eternal  life. 

On  these  three  great  Evangelical  doctrines  1  have  here  descanted 
very  briefly,  because  they  will  hereafter  be  primary  subjects  of 
investigation.  They  have  been  now  mentioned,  chiefly  to  show 
their  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  and  the 
manner,  in  which  they  necessarily  arise  out  of  this  part  of  the  scrip* 
tural  scheme* 

VIL  The  same  considerations  also  ieach  us  the  manner^  in  which 
a  Preacher  ought  to  addrfss  Mankind. 

Every  congregation  will  be  regarded  by  a  Minister  of  Christ,  who 
discerns  this  doctrine  to  bt^,  what  it  plainly  is,  a  leading  doctrine 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  collection  of  depraved,  guilty  beings,  ex- 
posed  to  endless  punishment  for  their  sins.  On  this  basi.H  will  all 
Bis  sermons  be  founded  ;  and  to  this  point  will  they  all  refer,  lie 
will  exhort  them  to  repent ;  because  they  are  sinnei's^  and  there- 
fore need  repentance*     He  will  exhort  them  to  believe  in  Ckrisi : 
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because  they  cannot  save  themselves ;  and  because  He  can,  and  if 
they  believe  in  him,  will  save  them.  He  will  teach  them  to  setk 
for  pardon  of  God;  because  they  are  sinners,  and  must  eitl^  be 
pardoned,  or  lost :  to  rely  on  the  grace  of  God  for  their  jusiifiaUum; 
oecause  they  have  no  merit  of  their  own ;  and,  if  they  depend  on 
their  own  righteousness,  cannot  be  saved:  and  tofeeithe  neceniti 
ofwanctification^  because,  without  holinesi  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord; 
and  because,  without  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace  no 
man  can  become  holy. 

7%e  terrors  of  the  Imw  he  will  set  before  his  hearers  in  their  own 
awful  light ;  because  by  these,  and  by  nothing  but  these,  such  he- 
mes can  ordinarily  be  persuaded.  The  Gospel  ne  will  declare  to  be 
Olad  ladings  of  great  jotj;  because  it  is  tne  news  of  forgiveness, 
justification,  and  everlasting  life,  to  sinners,  who  would  otherwise 

Esrish.'  Mercy  he  will  unfold  as  the  peculiar  glory  of  God  in  the 
Ighest,  and  as  eminently  displayed,  when  peace  and  good-will  are 
Sublished  to  mankind.  The  distinguishing  excellence  of  the  Re- 
eemer  he  will  explain  to  be,  is  willingness  to  seek,  and  save^  that 
which  was  lost.  The  duty  of  Christians,  now  become  peculiarly 
their  duty,  he  will  teach  to  consist  in  denying  all  ungotuiness  and 
worldly  lustSj  and  living  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  the 
world.  Thus,  whether  God  or  Man,  the  Law  or  the  Gospel,  Hea- 
ven or  Hell,  morality  or  piety,  are  the  themes  of  his  preaching ; 
he  will  make  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart  the  foundation,  on 
which  all  will  be  built ;  the  great  point,  to  which  all  will  be  con- 
tinually  referred. 

These  are  subjects  of  preaching,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest 
the  Preacher,  who  really  believes  them  ;  or  the  hearers,  who  listen 
to  them  with  serious  attention.  They  state  to  Man,  they  bring  to 
full  view,  they  carry  home  to  the  heart,  his  real  condition,  and  only 
hope.  He  sees,  if  not  prevented  by  sottish  sloth,  or  criminal  pre- 
judice, that  the  whole  is  the  truth  of  God ;  truth  infinitely  impor- 
tant to  himself;  commending  itself  to  his  conscience^  explaining 
his  danger;  disclosing  the  only  way  of  escape  ;  unfolding  deliver- 
ance from  hell ;  and  pointing  out  the  path  to  heaven.  The  preach- 
er, who  utters  these  things,  is  readily  believed  to  have  a  realmean- 
ing,  when  he  speaks  of  the  solemnity  and  importance  of  Religion, 
and  presses  upon  his  hearers  the  necessity  of  embracing  it.  They 
clearly  discern,  that  there  is  something,  which  they  easily  compre- 
hend, to  be  done  by  them ;  and  a  momentous  reason,  why  it  should 
be  done  :  that  a  change  real,  great,  and  indispensable,  is  to  be  ac- 
complished in  their  character ;  and  that,  unless  it  is  accomplished, 
they  must  perish.  Christianity  hence  assumes  a  solemnity,  which 
can  be  derived  from  no  other  considerations,  and  accords  with  no 
other  scheme. 

The  Preacher,  who  regards  man  as  originally  virtuous,  can  nei- 
ther explain  to  him  his  guilt  or  his  danger ;  show  him  the  necessity 
of  Christ's  mediation,  or  the  importance  of  an  interest  in  it ;  ex- 
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Elain  to  him  the  value  of  Faith,  or  the  use  of  Repentance ;  nor  ex- 
ort  him  to  fly  to  the  Mercy  of  God  for  forgiveness,  or  sanctifica- 
tion.  He  urges,  theifefore,  a  Religion,  in  which  both  his  hearers 
and  himself  find  little  interest.  His  addresses  to  them  are  natural- 
ly made  up  of  cold,  common  place  moralitv ;  such  as  Plato  taught 
long  since,  and  taught  much  better ;  or  at  least  with  greater  force. 
They  of  course  become  dull  and  hfeless ;  unfrequent  visiters  to  the 
house  of  God ;  and,  when  there,  are  rarely  of  that  number,  who 
have  ears  to  hear. 

VIII.  In  the  same  manner  are  all  men  taught  how  they  ought  to 
regard  themselves  in  their  religious  concerns* 

The  question.  What  will  become  of  me  hereafter  F  is  of  infinite 
moment  to  every  child  of  Adam  ;  and  is  to  be  always  determined 
by  the  true  answer  to  another :  Am  I  virtuous,  or  sinful  ? 

The  man  who  commences  his  moral  course  with  a  full  conviction 
of  his  guilt,  his  exposure  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  his  danger  of 
final  condemnation,  will,  if  he  goes  on,  direct  bis  feet  into  a  path, 
widely  distant  firom  that,  which  is  pursued  by  men,  directed  by  the 
contrary  doctrines.  To  such  a  man  all  the  accounts  given  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  religious  discourses  built  on  the  Scriptures,  con- 
cerning human  guilt  and  danger,  will  be  true  and  important.  The 
tidings  of  Redemption  will  be  to  him  tidings  of  great  joy  ;  because 
they  are  directed  to  such  a  creature  as  himself.  Christ  to  him  will 
be  infinitely  precious ;  because  he  is  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  The 
renewing  power  and  goodness  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace  will  appear 
to  him  unspeakably  necessary  and  desirable ;  because,  without  this 
divine  energy,  exerted  on  his  heart,  he  will  be  a  sinner  for  ever. 
To  the  atonement  of  Christ  he  will  fly  for  reftige ;  because  he  can- 
not make  an  atonement  for  himself.  To  the  purifying  influence 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  he  will  look  for  his  preservation  in  holiness, 
and  his  safe  arrival  in  the  kingdom  of  life;  because  he  will  know, 
that  he  cannot  preserve,  nor  conduct  himself  to  that  kingdom. 

As  a  sinner,  he  will  feel  himself  guilty,  condemned,  and  ruined ; 
but,  as  an  object  of  the  divine  mercy,  he  will  see  glorious  hopes 
dawning  upon  him  from  Heaven.  Separated  ffwn  Christ,  he  will 
feel  that  he  can  do  nothing  efiectual  toward  his  salvation ;  but  as 
a  candidate  for  Heaven  by  Faith,  Repentance,  and  Holiness,  he 
will  discfern,  that  all  things  may  be  done  for  him  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Left  to  himself,  he  will  perceive,  that  he  must  die  for  ever; 
but  that  in  Christ  be  may  for  ever  live. 

With  these  views,  all  his  self-examination,  prayers,  praises, 
hopes,  resolutions,  and  eflbrts,  will  take  their  peculiar  character 
from  the  great  truth,  that  he  is  a  depraved,  ruined  creature.  His 
whole  life,  therefore,  will  be  the  life  of  a  believing,  penitent,  and 
returning  sinner,  owing  infinite  blessings  to  the  merc  grace  of  God; 
and  he  will  find  more  to  animate  his  love,  faithfulness,  and  grati 
tude,  than  an  Angel  with  the  same  powers  could  feel ;  because  he 
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if  ft  forgiven  and  restored  creature ;  forgiven  an  immense  debt, 
and  restored  to  holiness  and  endless  life. 

But  if  a  sinner  feels  himself  to  be  originaHy  virtuous,  he  wiH 
feebly  realize  his  guilt,  his  danger,  or  his  need  of  a  SaTiour.  The 
necessity  of  being  bom  asain,  of  being  sanctified,  guided,  and 
quickened,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  cannot  know.  Justificatioo 
he  will  regard  as  due  to  him ;  as  the  proper  reward  of  his  merit; 
and  holiness,  as  his  orieinal  character,  tne  native  growth  of  his 
mind.  He  may,  indeed,  admit  it  to  be  unperfect,  and  to  require 
some  additions ;  yet  even  these  he  will  esteem  rather  as  advanta- 
geous  than  necessary.  Christ  he  will  consider  rather  as  a  conve- 
nience, as  an  auxiliary  to  him,  than  as  his  Saviour.  His  ultimate 
reliance  will  be  on  himself,  not  on  the  Redeemer.  The  Gospel, 
instead  of  being  the  only  and  most  joyful  news  of  Salvation  to 
ttnners,  wiU  be  considered  by  him  merely  as  a  valuable  book; 
somewhat  better  than  any  volume  of  philosophy ;  in  which  some  in- 
teresting instructions  may  be  found,  and  some  useful  precepts  are 
given  I  but  which  is  not  indispensable  to  his  eternal  life.  In  a 
word,  according  to  his  predominant  feeling,  both  he,  and  otben 
like  him,  might  nave  done  verj^  well  without  the  Gospel  here ;  and, 
with  little  danger  of  fieulure,  might  have  obtained  salvation  beyond 
the  grave. 
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in  his  sighi. 

In  several  preceding  discourses  I  have  considered  the  Univer' 
sality  and  Degree,  of  human  corruption^  and  its  existence  in  Conse- 
quence of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam;  and  have  also  derived  from  the 
observations,  made  in  them  concerning  these  subjects,  several  Inr 
ferences^  which  I  supposed  to  be  of  serious  importance  to  Mankind. 
The  next  object  of  inquiry  in  a  System  of  Theology  is  the  SituO' 
tion,  in  which  mankind  are  hy  means  of  their  corruption.  It  is  imi-^ 
possible  for  a  rational  being  to  know,  that  he  has  offended  God, 
and  is  now  the  object  of  his  displeasure,  without  being,  if  he  is  not 
absolutely  stupid,  deeply  alarmed  by  a  sense  of  his  danger  al 
least,  if  not  of  his  guilt. 

All  creatures  are  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  must  be 
disposed  of  according  to  his  pleasure.  If  he  wills  it,  they  are 
happy ;  if  he  wills  it,  they  are  miserable.  He  speaks,  and  it  is 
done ;  he  cr^mmands,  and  it  stands  fast.  From  his  eye  there  is 
no  concealment ;  from  his  hand  there  is  no  escape ;  from  his  anger 
there  is  no  refuge.  What,  then,  will  become  of  those,  who  are 
found  guilty  at  the  final  trial ;  who  can  plead  no  excuse  for  their 
sins,  and  oner  no  expiation  for  their  souls  ?  He  is  not  a  man,  as 
we  are,  that  we  should  answer  him  ;  and  that  we  should  come  toge- 
ther in  judgment.  Neither  is  there  any  day^s  man  (any  mediator) 
betwix4  us,  who  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both,  and  make  recon* 
ciliation  between  us.  When  I  say,  tnat  there  is  no  day's  man  be- 
tween us  and  him :  you  will  undoubtedly  understand,  that  I  intend 
this  as  our  situation,  while  under  Law,  and  independently  of  the  Re* 
demption  of  Christ.  Of  this  situation  it  is  immensely  important  for 
us  to  form  clear  and  just  views.  False  opinions,  here,  may  easily 
be  fatal  to  any  man.  If  he  feels  safe,  while  he  is  really  in  danger; 
as  his  danger,  if  it  exist,  must  be  immensely  great,  and  threaten  his 
whole  well-being ;  his  sense  of  safety  must  of  course  be  ruinous. 
Whatever  is  to  be  done  for  his  future  good  must  be  done  in  this 
world ;  since  he  is  to  be  judged  and  rewarded,  according  to  iAf 
deeds  done  in  the  body. 

The  text  is  the  close  of  a  long  discourse  concerning  the  deprav- 
ity of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles;  or  in  other  words,  of  all  mankind; 
and  contains  the  great  and  affecting  inference,  drawn  by  Si.  Paui 
himself,  or  rather  given  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  from  this  humiliating 
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doctrine.  Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the  Lam  shall  nofitsh  htjusA' 
Jied  in  his  sight. 

In  order  to  understand  the  import  of  this  interesting  dechration, 
it  is  necessary  to  form  distinct  and  correct  views  of  the  term  justify. 
This  word  is  a  term  of  law;  in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  which  t( 
denotes  a  sentence  of  acquittal^  passed  upon  a  person j  who  has  hetn 
tried  concerning  his  obedience^  or  disobedience.  The  person  tried, 
being  found  to  have  obeyed  the  Law  in  the  manner  required,  it 
declared  by  the  Judge  to  be  guiltless  of  any  disobedience.  In  the 
language  of  the  text,  he  is  justified;  that  is,  declared  to  be  just, 
or  blameless,  in  the  sieht  of  the  Law.  With  exactly  this  meaniDg 
the  word  is  here  used  oy  St.  Paul. 

There  have  been  frequent  disputes  concerning  the  Law^  hen 

Secified.  Some  commentators  have  insisted,  that  the  Moral,  some 
at  the  Ceremonial^  and  some  that  the  Whole,  Law,  given  by  Motes, 
is  here  intended.  That  neither  the  Ceremonial,  nor  Political,  Law, 
of  the  Jews  is  here  designed  b)r  the  Apostle  is,  I  think,  completely 
evident  from  a  bare  consideration  of  the  passage  itself.  The  lan- 
guage is,  that  NO  FLESH  shall  be  justified  by  means  of  the  Law  in- 
tended.  It  can  hardlv  be  supposed,  that  St.  Paul  meant  to  say 
this  with  reference  to  the  ceremonial  or  political  Law  of  the  Jews  ; 
because,  except  the  Jews  themselves,  none  of  the  human  race  can 
be  either  acquitted,  or  condemned,  or  even  tried  by  those  Laws; 
since  the  rest  of  mankind  nol  only  have  never  known  them,  but 
have,  in  almost  all  instances,  been  absolutely  unable  to  come  to 
any  knowledge  of  them. 

The  truth,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  this  difference  of  opinion  has 
arisen  only  from  the  translation  of  the  Text.  The  words  in  the 
Original  are  Aiori,  s^  sgyuni  vofijc  u  6^x€uu6y^(f6T<u  ^oLttoL  (fag^  fvoiriov  aun. 
Wherefore^  by  works  of  Law  no  flesh,  that  is,  no  man,  shall  bejusti* 
jRtd  in  his  sight,  that  is,  in  the  sight  of  God.  By  works  of  Lmw  m 
Xhe  absolute  sense  ;  that  is,  no  man  shall  be  justified  by  any  works 
whatever  of  any  Law^  whether  natural  or  revealed. 

The  doctrine,  contained  in  the  Text,  is,  therefore.  That  no  maa 
tan  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  his  obedience  to  the  Law  of  God. 
This  doctrine  is  so  absolutely  asserted  in  the  Text,  that  a  plain 
man,  in  the  exercise  of  sober  common  sense,  would  naturally  con- 
clude all  attempts  to  prove  it  to  be  misplaced  and  superfluous. 
"  Whom,"  he  would  instinctively  say,  "  shall  we  believe,  if  we  do 
not  believe  God ;  and  what  declaration  of  God  can  be  believed, 
if  this,  so  plain,  so  unambiguous,  is  not  to  be  believed  ?  The  ef- 
forts of  Reason  to  make  it  more  certain,  or  more  evident,  are 
merely  holding  a  rush-light  to  the  Sun."  So  much  has,  however, 
been  written,  and  said,  to  explain  away  even  this  declaration,  and 
to  avoid  the  truth  which  it  contains,  and  the  same  tnuh,  as  ex- 
pressed in  all  other  similar  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  that,  not- 
withstanding these  decisions  of  common  sense,  it  has  become  really 
necessary  to  examine  this  doctrine,  as  well  as  others.     Mor  is  it 
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ofily  necessary  lo  dtatuine  this  doctrine,  as  containtd  in  tk\ 
turts^     It  is  also  of  importance  to  consider  tht  manner^  in  : 
I*  regarded  by  R€€iion  ;  and  to  show,  that  here  as  well  l 
where,  notwithstanding  several  objections  suggested  agail 
doctrine,  Reason  stiit  entirfly  harTnonizts  tsith  Reveiation* 

In  pursuance  of  the  scheme,  which  I  have  thus  proposed 
serve, 

I«   TTiat  the  Law  of  God  demands ptrftct  ohediencc  to  all  ili 
iitionsm 

This  is  indeed  true  of  every  law  r  for  it  is  no  more  than  | 
that  the  Law  demands  what  it  demands*     Yet  it  is  true,  h 
liar  sense,  of  the  divine  Law.     The  requisitions  of  this 
two :  Thou  shall  lore  the  Lord  thy  God  with  alt  thy  hearty  ojI 
aii  thy  $oulj  and  with  all  thy  strength^  and  with  all  thine 
standing ;  and  Thou  shalt  love  tht/  neighbour  as  thyself: 
Them  shall  devote^  with  supreme  affection^  all  thy  powers  to  , 
vice  qJ"  the  Lord  thy  God^  throughout  the  continuance  of  thy  \ 
and  thou  shah  do  unto  others^  who  are  included  nnder  th 
neighbour^  that  is,  all  Intelligent  creatures^  whatsoever  JAcm  i 
ihat  they  in  the  like  circumstances  should  do  unto  thee  ^  and  t 
thou  shall  do  throughout  the  continuance  of  thy  being*     Thd 
liar  perfection  of  the  obedience,  here  required,  Is  the  univi 
of  it*     No  other  law  requires  the  absolute  consecration  of  ; 
power;*  to  the  obedience  of  its  precepts,  or  extends  its  dema 
every  moment  of  our  existence* 

That,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Law  of  Kaiure^  vil 
part  of  the  Law,  which  is  discoverable  by  unbiassed  Reasonl 
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erery  other,  is,  Do  theie  thingi^  and  thou  ihalt  live  ;  and  Curteik 
eoery  one^  thai  contimuth  ttot  in  all  thtngs,  written  in  the  book  ^ 
the  Law^  to  do  them.  7%«  toul  that  sinneth  ihall  die  ;  for  mot  ih 
hearers  of  the  Lam  are  just  before  God,  but  the  doere  of  the  Lm 
shall  be  justified. 

This  condition  of  justification  is  inherent  in  the  yrerj  nature  of 
Law.  The  Law  of  God,  for  example,  reouires  certain  things  of 
Mankind;  and  promises,  Umt  those,  who  do  them,  shall  be  re- 
warded. But  the  reward  is  promised  to  no  others.  On  the  con- 
trary, those,  who  do  them  not,  it  declares,  shall  be  puniahed.  The 
former  it  pronounces  just,  or  guildess ;  the  latter  it  pronooncei 
guilty.  Obedience  and  disobedience  are  plainly  the  only  condh 
tions,  by  which  creatures,  subject  to  this  Law,  can  be  justified, 
condemned,  or  even  tried.  The  same  things,  substantially,  ars 
true  of  every  other  Law.  It  is  presumed,  no  Law  was  ever  pro- 
mulged  by  any  authority  whatever,  which  specified  any  other  con- 
dition. 

III.  It  is  impossible  for  manldndj  or  any  other  rational  beingSj  to 
do  more  than  the  Law  of  God  requires. 

This  Law  requires,  that  we  love  him  with  all  the  heart,  and 
soul,  and  mind,  and  strength.  Higher  love,  than  this,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  rendered  by  any  creature.  It  requbes,  that  we  love  him 
thus  at  all  times.  There  is  no  time,  therefore,  in  which  such  love 
is  not  our  duty.  Supererofi;atory  love,  or  obedience,  of  course 
cannot  possibly  be  rendered  bv  man.  Hence,  if  Man  ever  foils  of 
obeying,  he  cannot  atone  for  the  sin  by  any  future  obedience ;  be- 
cause ail  his  future  obedience  is  demanded  for  the  time  being.  If^ 
then,  he  is  ever  guilty  of  disobedience,  his  future  obedience,  how- 
ever perfect,  cannot  contribute  at  all  to  his  justification. 

But  all  men  have  disobeyed;  nay,  all  are  disobedient  every 
day,  and  every  hour ;  and  never  render  complete  obedience,  even 
in  a  single  instance.  No  man,  therefore,  is  justified,  even  for  the 
time  bemg. 

IV.  The  authority  of  the  Law  is  great  in  proportion  to  its  import 
tance  to  the  Universe^  and  to  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  Law 
giver. 

The  Law  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  his  Government ;  and  of 
the  happiness,  which  it  confers  on  his  Intelli^nt  creatures;  a 
happiness  partly  attendant  on  the  obedience,  in  its  very  nature, 
and  partly  its  reward  from  the  Lawgiver.  This  importance  of  the 
Law,  therefore,  cannot  be  measured. 

The  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  Lawgiver  are  infinite. 

That  the  guilt  of  disobedience  bears,  at  least,  a  general  propor- 
tion to  these  things  will  not  be  denied.  Of  course,  it  must  be  very 
great ;  much  greater  than  we  can  comprehend.  Particularly,  it  is 
incalculably  greater,  than  if  committed  merely  against  human  laws, 
so  inferior  in  their  importance,  and  their  capacity  of  producing 
happiness ;  or  aeainst  mere  human  Lawgivers,  infinitely  inferior  in 
dignity  and  excellence. 
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The  scheme  of  those,  who  urge  this  condition,  is,  so  far  as  my 
information  extends,  the  following :  thatj  although  the  Law  of  God 
does  indeed  drmand  perfect  obedience  ;  yet  from  the  benevolence  ef 
Godj  it  may  be  fairly  expected,  that,  even  under  this  Law,  every 
iincere  penitent  will  be  accepted* 

On  this  scheme  1  observe, 

1st.  The  Law  itself  tnakes  no  mention  of  any  such  candiiion. 

Hence  the  evidence  of  this  scheme,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  be  ex- 
traneous to  the  Law  itself.  It  cannot  but  be  seen,  that  a  case  oi 
this  nature  must  demand  evidence  clearly  decisive ;  both  because 
it  is  a  case  infinitely  interesting  to  everfr  child  of  Adam,  and  be- 
cause the  Law  is  perfectly  silent  on  this  subject.  This  circum- 
stance renders  the  scheme  originally  suspected ;  for  we  cannot 
easily  conceive  of  a  reason,  why,  if  acceptance  was  intended  to  be 
granted  according  to  this  scheme,  God  in  publishing  his  Law  should 
observe  an  absolute  silence  concerning  tnis  condition ;  and  should 
couch  the  Law  in  such  language,  as,  for  aught  we  can  see,  is  di- 
rectly contradictory  to  the  scheme. 

2dly.  Revelation  is  every  where  silent  concerning  this  condition  of 
acceptance. 

That  Revelation  no  where  expressly  annexes  the  final  accept- 
ance of  mankind  to  Repentance  alone  will,  I  suppose,  be  granted. 
I  have  been  able  to  find  no  passage  of  this  nature,  myself;  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  such  a  passage  has  not,  hitherto,  been  pointed 
out  by  any  one  of  those,  who  adopt  the  scheme.  Whatever  im- 
portance is  annexed  to  Repentance,  it  certainly  cannot  be  said 
with  truth,  that  Faith  in  the  Redeemer  is  not  considered  in  the  Gos- 
pel as  absolutelv  necessary  to  the  justification  of  the  penitent.  It 
IS  no  where  said,  that  God  may  be  just,  and  yet  ihejustifier  ofhim, 
who  repenteth.  Until  something  equivalent  to  this  can  be  pointed 
out,  as  expressly  declared  in  the  Gospel,  all  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  this  scheme  must  be  found  in  inference  and  argument. 

3dly.  Revelation  declares  the  corttrary  doctrine. 

In  Galatians  iii.  21,  St.  Paul  says,  If  there  had  been  a  law,  which 
could  have  given  life^  verily  righteousness  had  been  by  the  law. 
In  this  passage  it  is  evident  beyond  denial,  that  no  law  exists,  or 
has  ever  existed,  which  could  give  life,  or  furnish  acceptance  and 
consequent  salvation,  to  men.  It  is  further  evident,  also,  diat 
Righteousness  is  not  to  Man  by  the  Law ;  or,  more  properly  as  in 
the  original,  by  Law :  that  is,  by  any  law  whatever.  But  how 
those,  who  are  not  the  subjects  of  righteousness,  that  is  of  moral 
excellence,  or  holiness,  can  see  the  Lord,  or  be  justified  and  saved, 
the  Scriptures  have  no  where  explained. 

In  Galatians  ii.  21,  the  same  Apostle  says.  If  Righteousness  come 
by  the  Law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain  ;  or,  more  accurately  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek,  If  righteousness  exist  by  means  of  Law,  Christ 
certainly  hath  died  in  vein.  If  righteousness  do  not  exist  by  means 
of  Law,  in  any  sense  whatever ;  then  Man,  as  a  mere  subject  of 
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Law,  can  never  be  accepted.  If  righteousness  do  exlsl  by  means 
of  Law  ;  ihen,  as  God  himself  has  declarfd^  Christ  died  in  vain,  A 
serious  man  must  find  an  in^umioun table  difliculty  in  receiving  any 
doe  trine  J  which  involves  this  consequence. 

In  Romans  iii*  55,  26,  the  Aposlle  says.  Whom  God  hath  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation^  through  faith  in  his  bloody  to  declare  his  right- 
tousness  for  the  remiss  ion  of  sins  that  are  past  through  the  forbear- 
ance of  God  ^  To  declare^  I  say^  at  this  time  his  righteousness^  that 
he  might  he  just^  and  the  justifer  of  him  that  believcth  in  Jesu^* 
In  this  passage  of  Scripture  it  is  declared,  that  God  set  forth  Jesus 
Christ  lo  be  a  Propitiation,  to  declare  his  righteousness  in  ihe  re-- 
mission  of  sins,  that  he  might  be  just,  while  justifying  him  that  be- 
lieveth  in  Jesus,  It  is  therefore  certain,  thai,  if  he  had  not  set 
forth  Christ  to  be  a  Propitiation,  he  either  would  not  have  justified 
any  of  mankind  \  or,  if  he  had  done  it,  would  not  have  been  jnst* 
Of  course,  all  men,  who  are  justified,  are  justified  only  in  conse- 
quence of  this  propitiation,  and  not  by  means  of  Law%  in  any  sense 
whatever. 

It  ts  alsoevidentj  that  Christ  becomes  a  propitiation  to  us  through 
feith  in  his  blood  ;  and  that  those  only  arc  justified,  who  believe  in 
Jesus.  In  the  same  manner,  in  Romans  v,  9,  the  Apostle  says. 
Being  justified  through^  or  by  means  of,  his  blood.  It  is  therefore 
certain,  that  those,  who  do  not  believe,  will  not  be  justified  ;  and 
that  none  are  justified  without  the  blood  of  Christ* 

In  Romans  iii.  30,  it  is  ^aid,  One  God^  ivha  shall  justify  the  cir* 
cumeision  6y  Faith,  and  the  uncircxmcision  through  Faith,  There* 
fore,  God  will  justify  neither  circumcision  nor  uncircuracision 
through,  or  by  repentance.  The  prophet  Habhakuk,  Chapter  h. 
verse  4th,  repriitcdly  quoted  by  St,  Paul^  says,  The  just  shall  live 
hy  his  Faith  :  More  exactly,  The  just  by  Faith  shall  live^  that  is,  He, 
who  by  Faith  is  just,  shall  hve.     Therefore  no  other  will  live. 

All  these  and  the  like  considerations  have,  however,  been  un- 
aatisfactory  to  the  abettors  of  this  scheme;  not,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  from  any  want  of  explicitness  in  the  declarations  themselves, 
but  from  their  want  of  accordance  with  a  pre-conceivcd  system  ;  a 
system  derived,  I  am  apprehensive,  more  from  Philosophy,  than 
fix)m  the  Scriptures,  Let  us,  therefore,  examine  the  dictates  of 
Reason  concerning  this  subject  j  and  see,  whether  they  do  not 
plainly,  and  exactly,  harmonize  with  Revelation- 

What,  dien,  must  be  the  nature  and  language  of  a  Law,  prescn 
bing  Repentance  as  the  condition  of  acceptance  and  justification- 
Plamly  it  must  be  this :  He,  who  disobeys  the  Law,  shall  be  pun- 
ished with  death;  but,  if  he  repents  of  his  disobedience,  he  shall 
not  be  punished.  What  would  be  the  consequences  of  such  a 
L*awl 

1  St.  All  men^  who  hoped  to  repent^  would  disobey. 

But  from  universal  experience  we  are  assured  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  every  man  wotdd  hope^  that  he  should  at  some  time  or  other 
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repent ;  because  every  man  would  consider  repentance  as  in  his 
power.  The  consequence,  therefore,  is  irresistible,  that  every  man 
would  disobey. 

It  is  equally  evident  also,  that  from  the  love,  and  the  habit,  of 
disobedience,  every  man  would  continue  to  disobey  so  long  as  he 
thought  Repentance  was  in  his  power.  But  disobedience,  pro- 
tracted to  so  late  a  period,  woulcl  become  a  habit  so  strong,  that 
none  would  repent.  Nothing  is  more  self-deceiving  than  a  spirit  of 
procrastination.  We  see  it  ift  eveiy  thing ;  and  always  see  it  the 
same.  Such  a  Law,  therefore,  would  frustrate  itself;  and  prove 
a  mere  encouragement  to  disobedience. 

2dly.  The  things  punished  hy  such  a  law,  wotdd  not  be  Disobt^ 
dience,  but  Impenitence* 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  every  law  designs  to  punish  that, 
which  it  considers  as  the  transgression ;  and  that  only.  The  thins 
punished,  whatever  it  is,  is  in  the  view  of  the  law  the  crime  ;  and 
in  that  view  nothing  is  a  crime,  except  that,  which  is  punished. 
But  here  the  law  does  not  threaten  the  punishment  to  disooedience, 
but  to  impenitence.  Impenitence,  therefore,  is  in  the  view  of  such 
a  law  the  only  crime.  Disobedience,  according  to  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  is  no  crime.  But  nothing  can  be  a  crime,  ex- 
cept that,  which  is  constituted  a  crime  by  the  law.  It  may  be  said, 
that  disobedience,  bein^  forbidden  by  the  law,  is  for  that  reason  the 
crime.  This  opinion,  however,  is  wholly  a  mistake.  The  law, 
without  a  penalty,  or  with  respect  to  whatever  it  does  not  threaten 
with  a  penalty,  ceases  to  be  a  law  ;  and  become  mere  advice.  Dis- 
obedience to  what  it  thus  prohibits  may  indeed  be  imprudence,  or 
impropriety ;  but  cannot  be  a  crime  in  the  eye  of  sijch  a  law.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  the  law  regarded  disobedience  as  a  crime,  it  would 
punish  it ;  as  every  law  has  done.  As,  therefore,  the  Divine  Law 
according  to  this  scheme  punishes  impenitence  only,  it  regards  im- 
penitence as  the  only  crime. 

But  if  disobedience  be  not  a  crime,  it  cannot  be  repented  of: 
for  repentance  is  a  sorrow  for  crimes,  and  for  them  only.  Repent- 
ance, therefore,  would  by  such  a  law  be  rendered  impossible. 

3dly.  In  the  present  case,  that  of  Man  with  respect  to  his  Maker, 
what  Degree  of  repentance  will  excuse  the  transgressor  from  punish" 
ment? 

Must  it  be  a  perfect  repentance?  that  is,  entire,  and  followed 
by  no  future  sin?  On  this  condition  who  could  be  saved?  No 
man  ever  has  repented,  no  man  ever  will  repent,  in  this  manner. 
Shall  the  repentance  be  imperfect;  a  son'ow  for  sin,  inferior  in  de- 
cree, or  continuance,  to  that,  which  the  nature  of  the  case  actually 
aemands  ;  a  sorrow  extending  only  to  a  part  of  the  sins  actually 
committed ;  a  confession  sincerely  and  cheerfully  made  with  re- 
spect to  some  sins,  and  reluctantly  concerning  the  rest ;  a  renun- 
ciation of  sin,  partial  in  degree,  partial  as  to  the  number  and  kinds 
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of  transgressions,  and  never  aiming  at,  as  well  as  never  ace  oi 
ing,  a  thorough  reformation  of  character ! 

The  first  c!ifRcultyj  which  attends  this  scheme,  is,  thai  ii 
where  found  in  ihe  Scriptirres.     Few  men,  who  believe  the 
tures  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  will  question  the  fact,  that  ih 
tain  all  the  terms  of  Salvation »     It  can  hardly  be  supposec 
when  God  unfolded  his  will  to  mankind  concerning  this  gre 
jecl,  and  declared  that  he  had  taught  them  all  i kings  ptriai 
iife  and  to  Godliness,  he  omitted  this,  which  is  altogether  th 
cipal   thing;  the  point  which  they  were  infinitely  concer 
know.     But  there  is  not  a  declaration  of  this  nature  in  the 
lures.     At  least  1  have  never  been  able  to  find  one  ;  nor 
ever  seen  one  alleged.     Can  it  be  believed,  that  this  should 
main  term,  nay,  the  only  one,  of  our  salvation ;  and  yet 
should  be  no  where  expressed  in  a  Revelation  from  God,  p 
edly  declaring  alt  the  terms  of  salvation  ! 

This,  however,  is  far  from  being  alL     The  Scriptures  te 
in  a  thousand  forms,  both  expressly  and  implicitly,  thatiee  fu 
dempiion  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  e-ctn  tht  forgiveness 
sins.     As  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  so  it  is  plainl 
only  doctrine.   Indeed,  nothing  is  more  evident  in  the  nature 
case,  than  that^  if  we  have  Redemption  through  his  blood,  w 
tt  not  without  his  blood ;  and  therefore  not  by  a  Repentance 
own. 

Nor  does  Reason  furnish  us  any  additional  light  in  favour 

scheme.     Reason,  indeed,  finds  itself  at  a  loss  to  conceive  i 

^marme^vcr^^erfec^eDentanc^^n  cancel  former  inic 
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he  was  condemned  to  death,  just  as  if  he  had  never  obeyed  at  all. 
So  far  as  Law  is  concerned,  God  deals  with  his  descendants  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner.  Accordingly,  in  Ezekiel  xviii.  24,  he 
says,  But  when  the  righteous  tumeth  away  from  his  righteousness^ 
and  committeth  iniquity^  all  his  righteousness  that  he  hath  done  shall 
not  be  mentioned.  In  his  trespass  that  he  hath  trespassed j  and  in 
his  sin  that  he  hath  sinned;  in  them  he  shall  die.  He,  therefore, 
who  hath  continued  in  all  things,  written  in  the  book  of  the  Law  to 
do  them,  except  one,  would  still  be  incapable,  according  to  Law,  of 
being  justified.  Should  he  have  repented  of  his  first  transgression; 
and  snould  we,  contrary  to  both  Reason  and  Revelation,  allow 
Repentance  to  be  a  real  ground  of  Justification,  generally  consi- 
dered ;  yet,  if  he  should  die  in  the  commission  of  sin,  or  without 
repentance  of  the  sins  which  he  had  last  committed,  he  must,  ac- 
cording to  this  passage,  die  without  justification,  and  be  finally 
condemned. 

Thus,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has  been  rendered  clearly  certain,  that 
by  deeds  of  Law  no  flesh  shall  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  the  atonement  of 
Christ  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  Man- 
kind. 

Man  was  originally  placed  under  a  dispensation  of  Law;  and 
in  conseauence  of  perfect  obedience  was  promised  immortal  life: 
while  to  his  disobedience  was  threatened  eternal  death.  Obedi- 
ence, therefore,  was  the  only  condition  of  his  justification,  and  the 
only  source  of  hope  to  him  beyond  the  grave.  This  Law  was 
perfect,  and  therefore  immutable.  No  part  of  its  demands  or 
threatenings  could  be  changed.  It  was  more  proper,  that  the 
Heavens  and  the  Earth  should  pass  away,  than  that  one  jot,  or  one 
tittle,  of  the  Law  should  pass  without  an  exact  fulfilment.  The 
Truth  plainly  is,  that  the  Law  is  a  direct  exhibition  of  the  perfect 
character  of  God  ;  and  to  change  it  would  be  to  manifest,  that  his 
character  was  changed  from  its  absolute  perfection.  Such  an 
event  is  evidently  impossible. 

This  perfect  Law,  however,  Man  has  disobeyed.  By  his  dis- 
obedience he  has  lost  the  possibility  of  justification,  and  the  hope 
of  reward;  and  exposed  himself,  without  any  means  of  escape,  or 
safety,  to  the  punishment,  denounced  against  his  transgression. 
Had  he  been  left  in  this  situation ;  he  must  have  fij^ally  perished. 
In  this  situation  Christ  found  him,  when  he  came  to  seek,  and  to 
iave,  that  which  was  lost.  In  this  situation  he  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  Mediator  between  God  and  Man ;  and  made  his  soul  an 
offering  for  sin ;  a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet  savour,  accepted  of  God  as  a 
satisfactory  expiation  of  human  guilt.  In  this  manner  he  rendered 
it  possible ;  for  before  it  was  inapossible  ;  that  Man  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  favour  of  God.     The  honour  of  the  divine  law  was 
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maintained,  and  even  enhanced.  The  immutability  of  the  love  of 
God  to  holiness  J  and  of  the  hatred  of  God  to  sin,  and  the  perfect 
harnion3r  of  the  divine  government  in  the  condemnation  of  sin,  and 
the  forgiveness  of  sinners,  were  all  illustriously  displayed  to  the 
view  of  the  Universe-  To  forgive  such,  as  should  repent,  and  re* 
lurn  to  their  duty,  became,  novvj  a  dispensation,  devested  of  all  in- 
consistency and  impropriety.  But,  independently  of  this  inter- 
ference of  the  Redeemer,  no  method  appears  to  the  human  eye,  in 
which  the  justification  of  Mankind  could  have  been  accomplished 
without  a  serious  and  inadmissible  change  of  the  Law  and  Govern- 
ment of  God,  Accordingly,  we  are  informed  in  the  ScriptureSj 
that  hif  kis  stripes  oniu  we  arc  healed*  J^eiiher  is  ihtrt^  nor,  so  far 
as  we  can  understand,  can  there  be,  salvation  in  any  other :  for 
there  is  no  Mime  given  under  heaven  among  men,  whereby  ue  muit 
be  jacerf,  but  the  Kame  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2d\y.  Speculative  Unbeiief  prevents  ever^  hope  of  Salvation* 
By  Speculative  unbelief!  intend,  ^r^?,  the  disbelief  of  Divine 
Rev  elation  J  or  what  is  commonly  called  Infidelity*  Everj^'  Infidel 
not  only  feels,  but  glories  in  feeling,  a  privileged  exemption  from 
what  he  calls  the  superstition  of  the  Gospel :  by  which  he  prima- 
rily intends  the  great  Evangelical  requisitions  of  Repentance  to- 
wards God^  and  Faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesiis  Christ.  It  is  super- 
fluous for  me  to  insist,  that  he,  who  believes  not  speculmively  in 
Christ,  cannot  believe  in  him  cordially :  for  nothing  is  plainer,  than 
that  without  the  assent  of  the  understanding  there  c^n  be  no  yield- 
ing of  the  heart.  The  Infidel  will  very  cheerfully  take  this  labour 
off  mjr  hands  ;  and  boast,  that  he  yields  nt^iiher  A»s  understanding, 
nor  his  heart,  to  the  Redeemer,  Of  course,  bf  places  himself  un- 
der mere  Law ;  and  must  therefore  find  j».^tificaiion,  and  conse- 
quent acceptance^  to  him  impossible,  when  I  say  impossible  to 
him,  you  will  undoubtedly  understand  m^*  to  mean,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  be  justified,  or  accepted,  in  his  present  character,  or 
on  his  avowed  principles.  I  do  not  mean,  that  his  understanding, 
or  his  heart,  cannot  be  changed :  for,  though  I  regard  Infidelity  as 
a  very  dangerous  and  alarming  chai^cter,  yet  I  do  not  believe 
every  Infidel  to  be  of  course  a  final  reprobate.  Infidel  have  un- 
doubtedly been  changed  into  Christians  j  and  in  some  instances 
have  become  exemrJiiiy  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  Infidels  volun- 
tarlly  place  them?»elvcs  under  mere  law;  and  reject  with  scorn, 
as  well  as  obstinacyj  an  interest  in  the  blessings  of  Redemption. 
Under  that  Law,  however,  even  after  it  is  narrowed  by  all  his  own 
indefensible  limitations,  the  Infidel  has  still  committed  innumerable 
sins "  sinA,  for  which  he  himself  cannot  atone,  and  for  which  he  will 
not  ask,  nor  even  accept,  the  atonement,  made  by  the  Redeemer, 
By  the  Law  he  chooses  to  be  tried;  and  by  the  Law  he  cannot 
fail  to  be  condemned.  The  God  of  truth  in  that  day  will  declarCj 
that  he  has  sinned ;  and,  according  with  his  own  choice,  must  con- 
sign him  to  perdition*    Such  is  the  situation*  to  which  he  volunta* 
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rily  reduces  himself,  and  which  he  prefers  to  Christ,  with  all  his 
innnite  blessings. 

Secondly^  Speculative  unbelief  is  the  proper  character  of  raulli- 
tudes,  who  admit  the  reality  of  divine  Revelation.  Those,  who  in 
modem  language  are  called  Unitarians^  deny  the  Deity ;  and 
therefore  deny,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  the  Atonement  of 
the  Saviour.  Dr.  Priestly^  and,  I  presume  all  his  followers,  deny 
the  Atonement  expressly :  Some  of  the  Socinians  and  Brians  have 
admitted  it;  but,  I  think,  inconsistently  with  their  commanding 
doctrines.     The  disbelief  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  has  the  same 

1)ractical  influence  with  that  of  the  disbelief  of  his  Mediation  at 
arge.  If  he  is  only  a  Prophet,  and  a  Pattern  of  Righteousness ; 
I  see  not,  that  he  can  be  any  more  a  Saviour  to  mankind,  than 
Moses,  Isaiah,  and  Paid.  He  was  indeed  a  wiser  and  better  man. 
But  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  all  these  men  were  saved ;  nor  that, 
therefore,  their  righteousness  was  such,  as,  if  we  faithfully  imitate 
it,  would  secure  our  salvation ;  that  is,  according  to  this  Unitarian 
scheme.  Nor  will  it  be  denied  by  any  man,  that  the  instructions 
of  Moses  and  Isaiah  are  such,  as,  if  faithfully  obeyed,  will  insure 
salvation.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  Paul  has  taught  mankind 
more  of  the  Gospel,  than  Christ  himself  personally  taught.  To 
believe  in  Chinst,  therefore,  is  substantially  the  same  thing,  as  to 
believe  in  Paul,  Isaiah,  or  Moses.  Yet,  although  we  are  required 
to  believe  all  these  men,  and  all  other  Prophets  and  Apostles,  as 
being  inspired  by  God ;  we  are  no  where  required  to  believe  in 
them,  or  on  them.  They  are  no  where  styled  the  Saviours,  or 
Redeemers,  of  Mivnkind.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  expressly  told, 
that  there  is  no  other  Saviour  of  Men,  but  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that 
there  is  Salvation  in  m  other.  There  is,  therefore,  something  in 
Christ,  wholly  different  from  any  thing  in  these  men;  and  that 
something  constitutes  his  peculiar  and  essential  character,  as  the 
Saviour  of  Mankind.  As  Christ  is  expressly  declared  to  have  been 
the  Propitiation  for  the  sins  of  men,  to  have  made  his  soul  an  offer- 
ing  for  sin,  and  to  have  redeemed  us  with  his  blood;  and  as  we  are 
said  to  have  Redemption,  even  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  through 
faith  in  his  blood  ;  it  is  unanswerably  evident,  that  in  this  wonder- 
ful particular  He  differs  totally  from  all  other  persons,  of  whom  we 
have  any  knowledge.  To  disbelieve  his  atonement,  therefore,  is 
to  refuse  belief  in  nis  peculiar,  distinguishing,  aoid  essential  char- 
acter, as  the  Saviour  of  Mankind.  Of  course,  tkis  scheme  shuts 
out  all  the  benefits  of  Christ's  Redemption ;  and  jAaces  mankind 
Igain  under  Law.  But  by  works  of  Law  no  flesh  can  he  justified  ; 
and,  therefore,  by  this  scheme  no  flesh  can  be  saved. 

There  are,  indeed.  Unitarians  of  both  these  classes,  wVio  ac- 
knowledge the  atonement  of  Christ ;  but  who  yet  in  effect  deny  it, 
by  the  necessary  consequences  of  their  leading  principles.  Con- 
cerning these  men  I  have  no  more  to  say,  at  present,  than  that  the 
hearts  of  some  persons  are  soimder  than  their  heads ;  and  that,  al- 
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though  their  leading  principles  by  their  proper  influence  dl 
the  hopes  of  saltation,  yet,  as  all  errors^  which  are  imbibe! 
not  obeyed,  and,  as  among  such  errors  the  leading  princlf 
men  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  sometimes  included  ;  1  am  dn 
to  entertain  better  hopes  concerning  them,  than  I  should  fe^ 
self  authorized  by  Uiese  principles,  considered  by  themseh 
indulge. 

3diy.  Practical  Unbelief ^  alsQj  eqimlitf  cuts  off  tht  hope  ij 
170  ft  an. 

We  become  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  Rcdcc 
only  by  exercising  evangelical,  or  cordial,  faith  in  him,  as  tl^ 
deemer-  It  js  to  no  purpose,  that  we  believe  the  several  re  I 
given  U3  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  his  incarnation,  life,  pi 
ing,  miracles,  deaih,  resurrection,  and  exaltations  It  is  to  nl 
pose,  that  we  believe  him  to  be  a  Divine  Person,  the  real  a  if 
sufficient  Saviour;  ahte^  willing,  and  faithful,  to  save  unto  thiM 
most  all  that  will  come  unto  God  by  him^  All  this,  and  all  [ 
fipeculative  faith  is  to  no  purpose ;  if  we  stop  here*  It  is  ind 
step  towards  Salvation,  and  a  necessary  step ;  but  it  is  onj 
only ;  and,  if  no  more  be  taken,  we  shall  never  arrive  at  tlf 
of  the  Christian  progress.  In  addition  to  this,  we  must  wl 
heart  confide  in  Christj  and  his  Righteousness ;  and  cheerful  I J 
our  souls  in  his  hands.  This,  the  practical  unbeliever  doc| 
and,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  be  of  this  character,  cannot  i 

Let  every  practical,  as  well  as  every  speculative,  unbel 
then,  remember,  that  by  his  own  choice,  by  his  voluntary  i 
to  receive  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  he  cuts  himself  ofl'  from  iu^ 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  SYSTEM  GROUNDED  ON  THE  REUGION  OF  NATURE, 
AND  INTRODUCED  BY  CHRIST. 


DIVINITY   or    CHRIST. — PROOF   FROM    THE   NAMES  GIVEN    TO   HIM. 


RoHAHS  Till.  3,  4. — For  what  the  Law  could  not  do,  in  thai  it  wag  weak  throvgk  the 
JUthf  (hdt  sending  hit  own  Son  in  the  likeneu  of  tinhd  flesh,  and  for  sin,  corn* 
donned  Sin  in  the  flesh  ;  That  the  righteousness  of  the  Law  might  iefiiifilUd  ui 
us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirtt, 

For  Ood,  undtng  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  of  a  sin-offerimg, 
hath  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  {the  thing  impossible  to  the  Law,  because  it  was 
weak  through  the  flesh ;)  That  the  righteoutneu  of  the  Law  may  be  fulfilled  by  us, 
who  weUk  not  according  to  the  flesh,  but  according  to  the  Spirit, 

Dr,  ^odbitg^'i  TransUtion. 

In  my  last  discourse  I  endeavoured  to  show,  that  Man  could  not 
be  justified,  and  of  course  could  not  be  saved,  by  works  of  Law. 
The  plain  and  necessary  result  of  the  establishment  of  this  doc- 
trine IS,  either  that  he  cannot  be  saved  at  all ;  that  is,  he  cannot  be 
happy  in  a  future  existence ;  or  that  he  must  be  saved  by  some  other, 
than  the  Legal,  ^Dispensation.  The  Scriptures  inform  us,  that  the 
latter  part  of  this  alternative  is  the  true  one :  and  declare,  that 
Salvation,  or  future  happiness,  is  attainable  by  Man*  This  subject, 
then,  infinitely  interesting  to  every  child  of  Adam ;  this  subject, 
boundlessly  ^reat,  sublime,  and  glorious ;  immensely  honourable 
to  God,  and  mestimably  beneficial  to  man ;  becomes  the  next  ob- 
ject of  our  inquiry. 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  observed  here,  and  certainly  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  our  preceding  investigation  has  been  confined 
chiefly  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  Religion  or  Natuei. 
By  this  I  intend  the  same  with  that,  which  was  the  Religion  or 
Adam  in  Paradise ;  or,  generally,  the  Religion  of  beings  placed 
under  Law  only.  The  truths  to  be  believed,  and  the  duties  to  be 
done,  by  beings^  placed  under  the  Law  of  God,  constitute  the  Sys- 
tem, which  we  call  Natural  Religion.  This  Relirion  is  found 
no  where,  clearly  explained,  and  solemnly  sanctioned,  except  in 
the  Scriptures.  In  idem  it  is  presented  to  us  in  its  perfect  tonn, 
and  with  its  proper  lustre.  In  all  the  exhibitions  of  Philosophy  it 
is  defective,  mutilated,  and  deformed  with  superadded  features, 
created  onlv  by  the  imperfect  reasonings,  and  wild  imagination,  of 
Man.  In  the  Scriptures  it  is  disclosed  in  its  native  beauty,  freed 
from  every  defect  and  every  mixture. 
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On  this  system,  Christiasitt,  pTOpaij  so 
By  Christianjiy  I  uil^nd  7U  Rtiwtm  jffmUem 
furnishing  efftttmil  oKomf  ^  iUmmfitmmfim 

and  punUhmtnt  ;  amd  ^  Iftfir  f«rfipr«iw  l» 

iht  indhi  to  ht  hiherei,  mmd  ike  AiiEi  li  lic  Jtm,  % 

order  *o  lA*iV  tst&p^  fr&m  3 ' 

aUamnuttl  of  jviti^cmtwom^ 

sum  and  suh^taocc  of  tA<  Okrifiimm 

To  such  beings  as  we  am  fdlea ; 
ted  with  immoveable  gailt,  ai»d 
Law  which  we  have  broken,  socft  a 
importance.      From  the  bare 
would  thiak^  thai  the  tidings 
must  be  wekome  to  MaokioitL  beyond  Jeyer, 
they  need ;  everf  thing  whkh  they  can 
thing  which  can  purify,  wion^  or  btesi, 
them  useful  and  cimftinaUe  hm^  m  I 
it  announces  from  ibe  mooifacif  God.' 
certainly  to  be  recerTed  m$  ttdutgi  ^f  grmi  j<fy  ysU^  «^  ^« 

In  the  text  the  grt^ti  m%d  eotmmomJmg  dQ€trmtM  wf  imM  / 
art  ^^^fi^  dtdartd  ;  and  these  a;re  the  UJkmmi^i 

!.   T%tU  %$  w<u  imp^tmhit  fsfr  Utt  Ijsm  C« 
words  J  dtMir^  tin  tit  ni£ii^  sUe  im  ih£  MiaU  ^  \ 
the  itgal  /X/^eiwaliofi* 

IL   That  God  ktu  flccowyJijAgJ  iMM  grtai  viH 
tmn  Son  in  the  IjkentMt  €f  9mfmi  JLuki  «*  —  »f  UMC/^y  \ 
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Seat  work  of  destroying  sin  in  Man  by  sending  his  own  Son  in  the 
eness  of  sinful  fleshy  as  an  offering  for  sin. 

The  first  inquiry^  excited  by  this  assertion,  is,  What  is  the 
Character  of  the  Person,  thus  sent  F 

The  second.  What  has  he  done?  and, 

The  third.  How  has  he  destroyed  sin  in  Man? 

In  this  order  I  propose  to  consider  these  highly  interesting  sub- 
jects. 

In  the- flrst  place,  I  will  proceed  to  investigate  the  Charactei 
or  THE  Person,  who  was  thus  sent* 

The  character,  given  of  him  in  the  text,  is  plainly  a  singular 
one.  He  is  called  God^s  Own  Son,  and  is  yet  said  to  have  been 
sent  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.  These  two  great  particulars, 
80  unlike,  so  contrasted,  form  a  character,  differing  altogether  front 
every  other ;  and  demand  a  very  diligent  consideration.  The  first 
of  them  shall  be  the  immediate  object  of  our  attention. 

At  our  entrance  upon  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  theflrsi 
thing  which  strikes  tne  mind  is,  that  it  is  a  subject  of  mere  Revelih 
tion.  Without  the  Scriptures  there  is  no  knowledge,  in  this  worlc^ 
that  such  a  person  exists.  The  Philosopher,  therefore,  has  no 
other  concern  with  this  subject,  except  either  to  believe,  or  dis- 
believe, the  testimony  which  the  Scriptures  give.  By  his  own  Rea- 
son he  can  add  nothing  to  what  is  revealed,  and  without  impiety 
he  can  alter  nothing. 

Secondly,  As  Revelation  communicates  to  us  our  original  know- 
ledge of  this  subject,  so  it  communicates  to  us,  all,  which  we  now 
know.  The  things,  which  it  testifies,  were  not  designed  to  be, 
neither  can  they  become,  the  materials  of  future,  philosophical  in- 
vestigation and  improvement.  The  knowledge,  which  at  this  day 
exists  concerning  this  subject,  is  all  found  in  me  Bible. 

Thirdly,  The  things,  communicated  concerning  it,  being  commu- 
nicated, not  in  the  words  which  Man^s  wisdom  teacheth,  but  in  those 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  are  communicated  in  the  best  and 
wisest  manner  possible  ;  the  manner  which  was  approved  by  infi- 
nite Wisdom.  There  is  no  error,  no  oversight ;  nothing  superflu- 
ous, nothing  defective.  That,  and  that  only,  is  taught,  which  God 
thought  it  proper  to  teach,  in  the  manner,  which  God  thought  it 
proper  to  adopt. 

Fourthly,  As  the  doctrines  concerning  this  singular  Person  are 
of  the  highest  moment  to  plain  uneducated  men,  as  well  as  to  men 
of  learning,  it  is  certain,  that  the  things,  really  revealed,  are  so 
revealed,  that  such  men,  acting  with  integrity,  can  understand  them, 
stjfficiently  to  make  them  proper  and  useful  objects  of  their  Faith. 
Of  course,  the  terms,  in  which  they  are  revealed,  are  used  in  such 
a  manner,  as  these  men  can  understand.  JTiey  are,  therefore, 
used  according  to  their  plain,  customary,  obvious,  meaning  ;  the 
meaning,  which  they  have  in  the  usual  intercourse  of  Mankind.  Of 
course,  also,  they  have  no  technical,  philosophical,  or  peculiar, 
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mj^ificatioo;  because,  if  tlmi  leed,  tbtr  codd  nrtw  be  wmi 
by  such  meo ;  or,  m  otber  wonk^  b^  ^^mi  ffe  vkoir 

Mankind* 

ptrson^  or  ii  m  ustfmifor  i»  f«  Aani*      llift  traA  »  detm 
absolute  certamtv,  froiii  t^  1  Vbdom  sixl  Gno^ea  sf  God. 
ever  b  rerealed  b  Fereaied  b;  tbs^  wisdoM  Mi  gmtatA 
whatever  is  withbeld  is  bj  fbe  same  wbdm  mA  gn^ea 

aulhority  of  God  to  believe  ;  and  are  bocod  id  bare  no  t^ 
in  our  faith  to  that^  which  is  witbbekL     Whatev'^  Hfilcii 
be  mfexred,  or  mav  seem  to  be  inferred,  frocn  tbe  iUd^  ; 

to  aSect  our  faitli  tn  tbem.     AH  that  is  tao^i  is  exactlj  U 
to  be  faithfull  V  belicTed ;  altbou^h  all  that  is  one  is  xkot  wn^ 
capable  of  being  divined  br  such  minds  as  oms. 

Sixthly^  Whatever  w  amlainid  in  iht  Ser^iurts  emctm 
Byhjtct,  as  concerning  every  otb^,  that  i^  in  /Ae  Scrifim^ 
nam  art^  is  to  6e  rtgardtd  at  un^uuiwmaily  lA*  Word  ^GW 
proved  not  to  be  genmne  h^  mamiMCri^  mdk^riiy*     NotUng 
admitted  with  respect  to  this  subject,  wfaicb  woold  not  be 
bly  admitted  with  respect  to  any  other  Saripcuraf  nbjecl 
ticularlv,  all  conjectural  emendations  of  the  text  are  la  be  r 
with  scorn  j  as  miserable  atteinpis  to  mejid  the  IVofd  of  (. 
cording  to  the  dictates  of  human  philosopliy.    Tht  leasona 
of  this  rule  is  too  obvioa^  to  neea  lUostraticMU 

With  these  ob^c^\atiofl^  premised.  1  proceed  to  ^xam 
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is,  My  Father  worketh  hitherto  on  the  Sabbath  day,  in  his  provi- 
dence :  I,  who  am  his  Son,  work  also  in  the  same  manner,  and  with 
the  same  authority ;  being  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  even  as  he  is.  In 
the  following  part  of  the  context,  to  cut  off  all  room  for  misconcep- 
tion concerning  the  import  of  this  phraseology,  and  the  character 
claimed  in  it,  he  informs  the  Jews  in  the  verses  immediately  fol- 
lowing, that  he  does  all  things  which  the  Father  does  ^  that  the 
Father  shews  him  all  things^  which  himself  does  ;  that  he  has  lift 
in  himself  even  as  the  Father  has  life  in  himself;  that,  as  the  Father 
gives  life  to  whom  lie  pleases^  so  does  the  Son  ;  that  it  is  the  will  of 
the  Father,  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honmix 
himself;  that  those,  who  do  not  thus  honour  the  Son,  do  not  honour 
the  Father  ;  that  the  Son  is  constituted  the  only  Judge  of  the  quick 
and  the  dead  ;  and  that  all,  who  are  in  the  graves,  shall  hear,  and 
obey,  his  voice,  and  come  forth  to  the  Resurrection,  either  of  life,  or 
damnation.  Such  is  the  comment  of  the  Evangelist  on  this  phrase ; 
such  are  the  proofs,  that  it  is  uttered  in  its  simple  and  obvious  mean- 
ing. Who  would  imagine,  that  this  meaning  could  be  differently 
understood  by  different  readers,  or  be  mistaken  by  any  reader  ? 

In  John  X.  30,  Christ  said  to  the  Jews  assembled  around  him,  / 
and  my  Father  are  one*  The  unity,  here  challenged,  seems  not  to 
have  offended  them ;  (see  verse  36)  but  they  attempted  to  stone 
him,  because  he  said  I  am  the  Son  of  God;  as  he  informs  us  in  the 
verse  last  mentioned.  Upon  being  asked  by  him,  for  what  good 
work  they  stoned  him ;  they  replied.  For  a  good  work  we  stone  thee 
not,  but  blasphemy,  because  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God. 
It  will  be  admitted  by  all  men,  who  believe  the  Bible,  that  Christ 
was  a  person  of  irreproachable  benevolence  and  integrity.  The 
Jews  declared  to  him,  as  the  Reason  why  they  were  about  to  stone 
him,  that  in  saying,  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  he  being  a  Man,  made 
himself  God.  If  then  they  had  misapprehended  his  meaning,  a 
very  moderate  share  of  benevolence  and  integrity  must  have  com- 
pelled him  to  undeceive  them ;  much  more  must  the  perfect  integ- 
rity and  benevolence  of  Christ  have  produced  this  effect.  It  is 
impossible  that  he  should  be  justified  in  voluntarily  suffering  this 
imputed  blasphemy  to  rest  upon  his  good  name  ;  and  to  prevent,  as 
it  could  not  fail  to  prevent,  their  reception  of  his  doctrines,  pre- 
cepts, and  mission.  This  would  have  been  voluntarily  to  lay  a  fatal 
ttumbling-block,  or  offence,  before  them :  but  he  himself  has  said. 
Wo  to  that  man,  by  whom  the  offence  cometh.  It  would,  also,  have 
been  voluntarily  to  leave  the  full  impression  of  a  falsehood,  uttered 
by  himself,  on  their  minds  ;  which  would  be  the  same,  in  a  moral 
view,  as  to  utter  intentionally  the  same  falsehood.  Finally ;  under 
this  mistake  they  were  about  to  murder  him ;  a  crime  which  he 
certainly  could  not  fail  of  preventing,  if  they  were  influenced  to 
commit  it  merely  by  mistaking  his  meaning ;  a  thing  so  easily  rec- 
tified by  his  own  explanation.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  they  did 
not  mistake  his  meaning. 
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IV.  That  the  Prophets  and  Apostles^  according  to  the  same  doc- 
trine^ cannot  be  vindicated  from  the  sin  of  leading  Mankind  into 
idolatry : 

Y.  To  these  arguments  from  the  Scriptures,  I  propose  in  another 
place,  to  subjoin  several  testimonies  to  the  same  doctrine  from  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Heathens* 

I.  /  shall  attempt  to  show,  that  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip* 
tures  as  the  true  and  perfect  God* 

This  argument  may  be  advantageously  exhibited  by  showing, 

I.  That  the  Mimes  of  God ; 

II.  That  the  Attributes  of  God  ^ 

III.  That  the  Actions  of  God  ;  and 

IV.  That  the  Relations,  which  God  sustains  to  his  creatures,  are 
in  the  Scriptures  ascribed  to  Christ ;  and, 

V.  That  divine  worship  is  in  the  Scriptures  required  to  be  render* 
ed,  and  by  persons  inspired  was  actually  rendered,  to  Christ, 

I.  7%e  /fames  of  Uod  are  in  the  Scriptures  ascribed  to  Christ. 

1  St.  He  is  directly  called  God. 

John  i.  I,  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God^  and  the  Word  was  God.  In  this  passage  St.  John  not  only 
declares  Christ  to  be  God,  but  to  be  eternal.  In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word.  And  in  the  following  verse  he  declares  that  he  is  co- 
eternal  with  God :  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God :  Word« 
exactly  equivalent  to  those  in  Proverbs  viii.  22,  23,  where  the  same 
truth  is  also  asserted  :  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of 
his  way  ;  before  his  works  of  old.  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting  j 
from  the  beginning  ;  or  ever  the  earth  was.  In  the  following  verse 
the  Evahgelist  further  declares,  that  Christ  was  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  and  that  without  him  was  not  even  one  thing  made,  which 
has  been  made.*  In  this  passage  of  Scripture  St.  John  has  not 
only  declared,  that  Christ  is  God ;  but,  to  prevent  any  possible 
mistake  concerning  what  he  meant  by  the  word  God,  has  told  us, 
that  he  is  co-eternal  with  God  the  Father;  and  that  be  is  the  Cre- 
ator of  every  thing,  which  exists.  Were  the  Scriptures  allowed 
to  speak  their  own  language,  this  single  passage  would  decide  the 
controversy  :  for  it  is  impossible  to  declare  in  stronger  language, 
or  more  explicit,  that  Christ  is  God  in  the  highest  sense,  originallyi 
and  without  derivation. 

Romans  ix.  5,  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came, 
who  is  over  all,  God  blessed,  for  ever.  Amen.  This  passage  cannot 
be  avoided,  by  any  means  except  a  resolute  denial. 

1  Timothy  iii.  16,  t  Without  controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of 
Godliness.  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit, 
seen  of  Angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world, 

**  See  the  Original. 

t  These  Sermons  were  written  before  the  results  of  Griesbach  and  others  were 
eitensively  known  in  this  country.  The  author  was  satisfied  from  an  examination 
of  thesa  results,  that  the  common  is  the  genuine  reading  of  the  text 
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und  received  up  into  glory.  Nothing  Is  more  CYidcnt,  thai 
these  things  arc  said  of  Chrlsij  ant^ihat  they  can  be  saidf 
other,  <A/b  othir  person^  and  no  aliributt^  can  be  said  to  ba 
manifested  in  the  Jitsh^  juslifitd  in  the  Spirit^  seen  of  Angeh^  ^ 
ed  unto  ilu  Gentiles,  btiieved  on  in  the  woridj  and  received 
glory.  Let  any  person  make  the  experiment :  and  he  will  I 
impossible  to  make  the  application  of  all  these  things  to  any  I 
than  the  Redeemer- 

Mntthew  i.  93,  and  Isaiah  vli-  14,  Behold  a  Virgin  shall  cqA 
and  shall  bring  forth  a  son  ;  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  En 
uel ;  that  is,  God  with  us.     Chrisl,  iherefore,  is  God  with  ttsl 

2  Peter  i,  1,  To  the  m^  that  have  obtained  likt  precious  faith 
t*t  through  the  nghttousnessofGodandonrSaviQur^  Jesus 
Accordirjg  to  the  original,  of  our  God  and  Saviour^  Jesus 
r»  ©sjt  '»il*wvi  *aj  2wr7)|ftff,  Iijtfif,  X^gt.  The  common  translation  is  I 
JfettJon  of  the  Greek  J  and,  besides,  it  is  through  the  Righteoi 
of  Christ  onii/^  that  the  precious  faith  of  the  Apostles,  and  I 
good  men,  is  abtainedm  Jesus  Christ  is,  therefore,  our  Go 
Saviour  t 

Psalm  xlv,  6^  7,  quoted  in  Hebrews  i.  8,  9,  Unto  the  Son  hct 
thy  throne  J  0  God^  is  for  ever  and  ever :  a  sceptre  of  righteoi 
is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom*  Thou  hast  loved  nghteousnesi 
haled  iniquity  ;  therefore  God^  even  thy  God^  hath  anointed  thi 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows*  This  is  addressed  hi 
the  Father  to  the  Son-  The  Father,  therefore,  has  thought  || 
to  call  the  Son,  God.  Who  can  question  the  propriety  of  tf 
plication?     That  we  may  be  assured,  that  he  is  called  C 
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spoken  of,  is  the  throne  of  final  judgment.  In  the  second  and  third 
of  these  passages  Christ  declares  himself  to  be  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  first  and  the  last,  or  the  beginning  and  the  end;  and  to 
be  set  down  upon  the  throne  of  his  Father.  In  the  first  passage  ht 
declares,  that  he  will  be  a  God  to  him  that  overcbmeth*  In  the  last 
he  is  declared  by  the  Evangelist  to  be  God. 

There  are  many  other  passages,  in  which  Christ  is  directly  called 
God.     But  these  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  point, 

2dly.  Christ  is  called  the  Great  God. 

Titus  ii.  13,  Looking  for  the  blessed  hope  and  glorious  appearing 
of  the  Great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  Greek  it  is 
the  Great  God  even  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  or  our  Great  God  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  God  the  Father  will  not  appear  at  the 
judgment.  If  then,  Christ  is  not  the  Great  God;  Goa  will  not  ap- 
pear at  the  judgment  at  all.  Km,  the  conjunction  here  used,  is 
rendered  exactly,  in  many  cases,  by  the  English  word  Even;  par- 
ticularly in  the  phrase  God  and  our  Father,  found  Gal.  i.  4,  1  Thess. 
i.  3,  2  Thess.  ii.  16,  &c.  In  the  last  of  these  places  the  Transla- 
tors have  rendered  it  even,  as  they  plainly  ought  to  have  done  in 
both  the  others :  since  the  present  rendering  makes  the  Apostle 
speak  nonsense. 

3dly.  Christ  is  called  the  True  God. 

1  John  V.  20,  In  his  son  Jesus  Christ.  This,  in  the  original,  This 
Person,  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life.  If  this  passage  admits 
any  comment,  it  must  be  that  of  Christ  himself;  who  says,  /  am 
THE  life;  and  that  of  the  Evangelist:  who  in  the  first  chapter  of 
this  Epistle,  and  second  verse,  says.  For  the  Life  was  manifested; 
and  we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and  shew  unto  you  that  eternal 
Life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us. 

4thly.  Christ  is  called  the  Mighty  God. 

Psalms  1.  1 — 3,  The  mighty  God,  even  the  Lord  hath  spoken,  and 
called  the  earth  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down 
thereof  Out  of  Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty,  God  hath  shined. 
Our  God  shall  come,  and  shall  not  keep  silence  ;  afire  sliall  devour 
before  him,  and  it  shall  be  very  tertwestuous  round  about  him.  This 
Psalm  is  a  prediction  of  the  tast  Judgment.  In  the  first  verse,  the 
Person,  who  comes  to  judge  the  world,  and  who  speaks  the  things, 
recorded  in  this  Psalm,  is  called  Al,  Aleim,  Jehovah  ;  and  is  ex- 
hibited as  calling  mankind  before  him /ram  the  rising  of  the  sun  to 


his  going  down.     In  the  second,  he  is  represented  as  shining,  or 
"  playing  his  glory,  out  of  ~  ' 

his  Church.     In  the  third,  is  described  the  awful  spfendour,  with 


displaying  his  glory,  out  of  Zion  ;  that  is,  by  his  dispensations  to 


which  he  will  appear,  the  fire  which  shall  consume,  and  the  con- 
vulsion which  shall  rend  asunder,  the  world,  at  that  great  and  ter- 
rible day.  But  Christ  alone  will  appear  on  that  day ;  and  at  his 
presence  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise  ;  and  by 
the  flaming  fire,  with  which  he  will  be  surrounded,  the  elements  will 
melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein 
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wtli  be  burnt  up.     Christ,  therefore,  ia  the  God,  the  Might* 
the  Jehovah,  who  is  here  mentioned. 

Isaiah  \x*  65  For  unto  us  a  Child  is  bom  ;  unto  us  a  Son  is 
and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulders  :  and  his  nam 
be  called  Wonderful^  Counsellor^  the  Mighty  God^  the  Father 
everlasting  age^  the  Prince  of  Peace.     This  child,  diis  Son, 
Mighit/  God;  the  Father  of  the  everlasting  age^  and  tht  Pri 
Peace.     He  who  admits,  that  a  child,  a  son,  is  the  mighty  Go 
certainly  admit,  that  this  can  be  no  other  than  Christ.     He 
does  not,  will  charge  haiah  with  uttering  falsehood. 

The  same  name,   Wonderful^  is  also  given  to  him  by  h 
when  appearing  as  an  Angel ;  or  rather  as  the  ^ngel^  to  M 
and  his  Wife^  Judges  xiii.  18,  ^nd  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  sai 
Arm  J   Why  askest  thou  thus  after  my  name  ;  seeing  it  is  seer 
the  Hebrew^  seeing  it  is  Wonderful :  the  same  word  being  t 
both  these  passages.     The  Hebrew  words,  which  are  trar 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord^  may  be  literally  rendered  The  Ang; 
HOVAH,  or  Jehovah- Ang  EL  ;  that  is,  He,  who,  though  Jeho^ 
yet  a  Mkssekger,*   For  this  view  of  the  subject  the  Scri 
themselves  farnish  the  most  ample  authority* 

In  Isaiah  xlviii,  12,  and  onward,  we  have  these  words  ;  Ht 
mito  me^  0  Jacob,  and  Israel  my  called.     lam  He;  lam  th 
Talso  am  the  last.     Mine  hand  also  hath  laid  the  foundation 
earthy  and  my  right  hand  hath  spanned  the  heavens*     I cai 
them  :  they  stand  up  together.     Come  ye  near  unto  me  ;  A 
this  :  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret  from  the  beginning  ;  from  i}\ 
that  it  rogj,  thert  am  L    And  now  the  Lord  God  and  his  Spir\ 
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prevailed.  He  had  wept,  and  made  supplication  unto^him.  He 
found  him  in  Bethel ;  and  there  he  spake  with  us,  even  Jehovah, 
God  of  Hosts.  Horsley,  whose  biblical  opinions  will  rarely  be 
disputed  with  success,  has  the  following  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject. ''  This  Man,  therefore,  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  this  Jlngel  of 
Hosea,  who  wrestled  with  Jacob,  could  be  no  other  than  the  Jeho- 
vah-Angel, of  whom  we  so  often  read  in  the  Enghsh  Bible,  under 
the  name  of  the  ^ngel  of  the  Lord,"  A  phrase  of  an  unfortunate 
structure,  and  so  ill  conformed  to  the  original,  that,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
it  has  led  many  into  the  error  of  conceiving  of  the  Lord  as  one 
person,  and  of  the  Angel  as  another.  The  word  of  the  Hebrew, 
ill  rendered  "  the  Lord,"  is  not,  like  the  English  word,  an  appel- 
lative, expressing  rank,  or  condition ;  but  it  is  the  proper  name 
Jehovah.  And  this  proper  name  Jehovah  is  not,  in  the  Hebrew, 
a  genitive  after  the  noun  substantive  "  Angel,"  as  the  English 
represent  it;  but  the  words  nwr,  and  ti6d,  "Jehovah,"  and 
"  Angel,"  are  two  substantive  nouns,  in  apposition ;  both  speaking 
of  the  same  person ;  the  one  by  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Es- 
sence ;  the  other  by  a  title  of  OlBce.  "  Jehovah-Angel"  would 
be  a  better  rendering.  The  Jehovah-Angel  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  no  other  than  He,  who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  incar- 
nate by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

According  to  the  scheme  of  these  observations,  Manoah  under- 
stood the  character  of  the  Angel  who  appeared  unto  him :  for  he 
said  unto  his  Wife,  verse  22,  We  shall  surely  die,  because  we  hazt 
seen  God.  In  the  same  manner  is  the  same  Person  presented  to 
us,  Malachi  iii.  1,  Behold,  I  will  send  my  Messenger,  and  he  shall 
prepare  the  way,  before  me  ;  and  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  stiall  sud- 
denly come  to  his  temple  ;  even  the  Angel  of  the  covenant  whom  ye 
delight  in :  behold,  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  In 
Luke  vii.  27,  Christ  speaking  of  John  the  Baptist,  says.  This  is  he, 
of  whom  it  is  written^  Behold  I  send  my  Messenger  before  thy  face, 
who  shall  prepare  thy  zcay  before  thee.  John  the  Baptist  was, 
therefore,  the  Messenger,  who  was  to  prepare  the  way;  and  the  Lord, 
even  the  Angel  of  the  covenant,  was  Christ.  The  person,  also, 
speaking,  who  is  here  called  Jehovah  or  Hosts,  and  who  says, 
this  Messenger  shall  prepare  the  way  before  himself,  is  also  Christ. 

5thly.  Christ  is  called  the  God  of  Israel. 

Exodus  xxiv.  9,  10,  Then  went  up  Moses  and  Aaron,  Kadab  and 
Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel.  And  they  saw  the  God 
of  Israel.  Psalm  Ixviii.  17,  18,  The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty 
thousand,  even  thousands  of  Angels.  The  Lord  is  anjLong  them,  as 
in  Sinai,  even  the  holy  place.  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  thou 
hast  led  captivity  captive,  thou  hast  received  gifts  for  Men.  Ephe- 
sians  iv.  8,  Wherefore  he  saith.  When  he  ascended  on  high,  he  lea 
captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  Men.  J^ow  that  he  ascended, 
what  is  it,  but  that  he  descended  first  into  the  lower  parts  of  ike 
earth?    He  that  descended  is  the  same,  also^  that  ascended  up  far 
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above  all  heavens,  that  he  might  Jill  all  things,  and  he  gave  some 
j^postUs,  and  some  prophets,  &lc.  Here  the  Apostle  informs  us, 
ihat  the  person^  who  ascended  on  high,  and  led  captivity  captive,  is 
Christ.  The  Psalmist  informs  us,  that  the  person,  who  ascended 
on  high,  and  led  captivity  captive,  is  the  Lord,  who  appeared  in 
Sinai.  And  Moses  informs  us,  that  the  Lord,  who  appeared  in 
Sinai,  was  the  God  of  Israel.  We  also  know,  that  no  man  hath 
seen  God,  the  Father,  at  any  time.  Christ  therefore  is  the  God 
of  Israel.  Of  course,  the  God  of  Israel,  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  is  every  where,  peculiarly  Qirist, 
6thly.  Christ  is  called  Jehovah. 

On  this  subject  Horsley  observes,  "  The  word  Jehovah,  being 
descriptive  of  the  Divine  Essence,  is  equally  the  name  of  every 
one  of  the  Three  Persons  in  that  Essence,  The  compound  Jeho- 
vah-Sabaoth  belongs  properly  to  the  second  Person,  being  his 
appropriate  demiurgic  title;  describing,  not  merely  the  Lord  of 
such  armies,  as  military  leaders  bring  into  the  f  eld,  but  the  unmade, 
self-existent  Maker  and  Sustainer  of  the  whole  array  and  order  of 
the  Universe," 

Isaiah  vi,  1,  and  3,  In  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died,  I  saw 
Jehovah*  sitting  on  his  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train 
filled  the  Temple,  and  one  of  the  Seraphim  cried  to  another,  and 
said,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  Jehovah  of  Hosts:  and  again,  in  the  5th, 
8th,  1 1th,  and  12th  verses  of  the  same  chapter,  St.  John,  quoting 
the  9th  and  10th  verses  of  this  chapter,  in  his  Gospel,  chapter  xii, 
40,  says.  These  things  said  Esaias,  when  he  saro  his,  that  is,  Christ's 
glory^  and  spake  of  him.  To  prove  beyond  controversy,  that 
Christ  is  the  Jehovah  op  Hosts,  here  mentioned,  I  observe  that 
no  person  is  spoken  of  in  the  chapter,  except  Uzziah,  Jehovah  or 
Hosts,  the  Seraphim,  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  the  people  of  Israel. 
The  Seraphim  and  the  people  of  Israel,  being  mentioned  only  in 
the  aggregate,  must  be  laid  out  of  the  question.  Christ,  therefore, 
being,  by  the  decision  of  the  Evangelist,  spoken  of  in  this  chapter, 
must  be  cither  the  prophet  himself,  King  Uzziah,  or  Jehovah  or 
Hosts.  It  happens  also,  unfortunately  for  Unitarians,  that  the 
prophet  saw  the  glory  of  no  other  person,  but  Jehovah  of  Hosts; 
yet  St.  John  assures  us,  he  saw  the  glory  of  Christ,  St.  John'^s 
opinion  on  this  subject  we  cannot  mistake,  if  we  rememl)er,  that 
he  commences  his  Gospel  in  this  manner :  In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God. 

Isaiah  xl.  3,  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness.  Pre- 
pare ye  the  way  q/*  Jehovah,  make  straight  in  the  desert,  a  highway 
for  our  God.  John  the  Baptist,  when  asked  by  the  Messengers  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  Who  art  thou  ?  answered,  John  i.  23,  /  am  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Make  straight  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  as  saith  the  Prophet  Esaias.    St.  Matthew,  speaking  of  John 

*  Lowth's  Notes  on  this  Vene 
Vol,  I,  G7 
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the  Baptist,  chapter  iii,  3,  says,  TTiis  is  he  that  was  spoken  of  by 
Esaias  the  Prophet^  sayings  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
nessy  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight. 
From  these  passages,  compared,  it  is  evident,  that  Christ,  before 
whom  John  cried,  was  the  Lord,  whose  way  he  directed  thus  to 
be  prepared  in  the  wilderness ;  the  Jehovah,  spoken  of  by  the 
Prophet;  the  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  who  said,  JMa/acAt  iii.  1,  Behold, 
I  will  send  my  messenger  before  my  face,  and  he  shall  prepare  the 
way  before  me. 

Exodus  iii.  2 — 6,  Jlnd  the  Angel-Jehovah  appeared  unto  him, 
in  aflame  of  fire,  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush  :  and  he  looked,  and 
behold  the  bush  burned  with  fire,  and  the  bush  was  not  consumed. 
And  Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside,  and  see  this  great  sight,  wht/ 
the  bush  is  not  burned.  And  when  Jehovah  saw,  that  he  turned 
aside  to  see,  God  called  unto  him,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and 
said,  Moses,  Moses  !  And  he  said,  Here  am  L  And  he  said.  Draw 
not  nigh  hither:  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet  ^  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.  Moreover  he  said,  I  am  the 
God  of  thy  Father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob*  And  Moses  hid  his  face,  for  he  was  afraid  to  look 
upon  God.  In  this  passage  we  are  informed,  that  the  Angel-Je- 
hovah appeared  to  Moses,  in  the  burning  bush,  and  said  to  him,  I 
am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob. 
The  yford  Angel,  diS  you  well  know,  denotes  a  person  sent ^  and, 
of  course,  imphes  a  person  sending.  The  Person  here  sent  is 
called  Jehovah;  and  styles  himself  the  God  of  Abraham.  It  needs 
no  words  to  show,  that  the  Person  sent  cannot  be  God  the  Fa- 
ther ;  or  that  he  must  be  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  God  the 
Son.  Christ  therefore  is  the  Jehovah,  mentioned  in  this  passage, 
as  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob, 

The  application  of  these  peculiar  names  of  the  Godhead  to  our 
Saviour  furnishes,  in  my  view,  an  unanswerable  argument  to  prove 
his  divinity :  for, 

1st.  In  Isaiah  xlii.  8,  God  says,  lam  Jehovah,  that  is  my  name, 
and  my  glory  I  will  not  give  to  another. 

In  this  passage,  God  declares,  that  he  will  not  give  his  name,  or 
glory,  both  terms  meaning  here  the  same  thing,  to  another.  Yet, 
m  the  word  of  this  same  God,  his  several  peculiar  and  distin- 
guishing names  are  given  to  Jesus  Christ ;  not  indeed  communi- 
cated to  him ;  but  applied  to  him,  as  his  own  original,  proper  ap- 
pellations. This  we  are  taught,  at  large.  Exodus  xxiii.  20,  21, 
Behold  I  send  an  Angel  before  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to 
bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared.  Beware  ofhim^ 
and  obey  his  voice  ;  provoke  him  not :  for  he  will  not  pardon  your 
transgressions,  for  My  Name  is  in  him.  Here  we  are  informed, 
that  the  Angel,  sent  before  the  Israelites,  would  not  pardon  theif 
transgressions,  if  they  provoked  him  ;  and  are  thus  certainly  taught, 
that  he  possessed  the  right  and  power  of  pardoning  sin.     Bui  who 
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can  forgive  sins^  except  God"!    We  are  further  informed,  t^ 
/fame  of  God  is  in  thrs  Angel;  not  that  it  is  given ^  or  commun 
to  him,  but  that  it  exists  in  Aim,  and  Ifclongs  to  Atm,  origt 
What  this  Name  is,  the  passage,  hst  quoted  from  Isaiah^  df 
to  us ;  /  am  Jehovah,  thai  is  my  J^ame,    It  is  also  decbredl 
same  manner,  to  Moses,  when  asking  of  God,  Exodus 
What  was  his  JSt^amCj  that  he  might  declare  it  to  the  childrenl 
raeL   And  God  said  unto  Moscs^  1  ah  that  I  am.    Thus  shallf 
wiio  the  children  of  Israel^  I  am  hath  sent  vie  unto  you.    It  is  I 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  name  1  am  has  the  same  impol 
Jehovah*     All  this  is  rendered  perfectly  consistent,  and  olF 
by  the  Scriptural  accounts  of  Christ,     /  and  my  Father  a| 
said  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews, 

For  God,  therefore,  in  his  own  word,  to  give,  or  apply,  hid 
m"  ghry^  to  Christ,  is  not  to  give  it  to  another ;  out  to  aJ 
Christ  names,  which  are  his  own  proper  appellations,     B| 
cording  to  the  Unitarian  doctrine j  this  assertion,  on  the 
God,  cannot  be  true.    The  doctrine  therefore  is  false  j  for  j 
be  true  J  but  tvtr^  man  a  liar;  that  isj  every  man,  who  opposcl 

2dly*  In  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  39,  in  Isaiah  xliii.  10,  jlWT 
and  xlv,  5,  14,  21,  and  in  various  other  places,  God  says,  /Acl 
IM  no  God  beside  him  /  thai  there  is  twne  else  ;  and  that  het 
not  any.  Yet  Christ  is  called  Gocf,  and  announced  by  other  [ 
of  the  Deity,  in  the  several  passages  abovementioned,  and  iri 
others;  and  this  by  the  same  God,  who  made  this  declal 
That  be  is  not  so  called,  in  a  subordinate,  delef^ated,  or 
sense,  h  unqiiestioimf>ly  rvsElcnt;  first,  from  the  titles  given  | 
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Romans  viii.  3,  4 — For  what  the  Law  could  not  do,  in  thai  it  was  weak  through  the 
Jieth,  Cfodf  tending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh f  and  for  sin^  eo»- 
demned  Sin  in  the  flesh  ;  That  the  righteousness  of  the  Law  might  befulJUledin 
uSf  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  biU  after  the  Spint. 


For  Ood,  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fleshy  and  of  a  sin-offering, 
hath  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  (the  thing  impossible  to  the  Law,  because  it  wu 
weak  through  thefUsh ;)  That  the  rishteoujness  of  the  Law  may  be  fulfilled  by  us 
who  walk  not  according  to  the  flesh,  but  according  to  the  Spirit. 

Dr,  MacknighVs  Translation. 

In  the  preceding  discourse  I  observed,  that  the  great  and  com- 
manding doctrines  of  Christianity  are  briefly  declared  in  this  pas- 
sage of  Scripture ;  and,  as  such,  recited  the  following : 

I.  That  the  Law  could  not  destroy  Sin  in  Man : 

II.  That  God  has  accomplished  this  work  by  sending  his  own  Son 
into  the  world : 

IIU  That  this  was  done,  in  order  that  the  righteousness  of  the 
Law  might  be  fulfilled  by  Christians. 

As  the ^r5f  of  these  propositions  had  been  sufiiciently  discussed; 
I  proposed,  in  a  series  of  Sermons,  to  examine  the  second;  and  to 
commence  the  examination  by  inquiring  into  the  character  of  him, 
who  is  here  called  God's  own  Son,  After  reciting  several  scriptu- 
ral comments  on  this  phrase,  I  asserted,  that  it  contains  the  follow- 
ing important  Doctrine : 

That  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  and  perfectly  God, 

This  doctrine  I  proposed  to  illustrate  under  several  heads  of  Dis- 
course, then  specified ;  the  first  of  which  was. 

That  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  as  the  True  and  Per- 
feet  God. 

The  argument,  contained  in  this  proposition,  I  proposed  to  ex- 
hibit by  showing,  that  the 

Mimes, 

Attributes,  and 

Actions  of  God,  together  with  the 

Relations,  which  he  sustains  to  his  creatures,  are  in  the  Scriptures 
ascribed  to  Christ ;  and.  That  divine  worship  is  in  the  Scriptures  re* 
quired  to  bt  rendered,  and  by  persons  inspired  was  actually  rtndertdf 
to  him. 
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The  first  of  these  subjects,  viz.  the  Mmes  of  God,  I  then  show- 
ed, at  sufficient  length  for  my  design,  to  be  abundantly  applied  to 
Christ  in  the  Scriptures.  I  now  propose  to  exhibit  this  truth  con- 
cerning the  AUribuUs. 

L  The  peculiar  ailrihuUi  of  God  are  ascribed  to  Christ  in  f  Ac 
Scriptures* 

1st,  Eiemitif* 

Revelation  i.  IO5  11.  &c.  Iwas  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord'^s  Da^^ 
and  heard  behind  me  a  great  voice  as  of  a  trumpet^  ^<^^^^gi  ^  ow  •^^- 
pha  and  Omega^  the  first  and  the  LmsI^  and  1  turned  to  ^€e  the  voice 
that  spake  with  me  ^  and^  being  lurned^  I  saw  seven  golden  candle- 
iiicks  ;  andy  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  candies  ticks  ^  one  like  unto  the 
Son  of  Man  ;  and  when  J  saw  him  {fell  at  his  feci  as  dead  :  and  he 
laid  his  right  hand  upon  me^  saying  unto  me^  Fear  not,  I  am  the 
First  and  the  Last^  I  am  he^  that  liveth  and  was  deady  and  behold^ 
lam  alive  for  evermore^  Amen* 

Revelation  ii<  8,  These  things  saith  the  First  and  the  Lastj  who 
was  dead  and  is  alive* 

Isaiah  xliv<  6,  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  King  of  Israel^  and  hii 
Rtedeemer^  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  lam  the  Firsts  and  lam  the  Lasi^ 
and  beside  me  there  is  no  God* 

Isaiah  xlviii.  12,  Hearken  unto  me^  O  Jacobs  and  Israel  my  call" 
«d;  lam  he  ;  I  am  the  First ;  I  also  am  the  Last^  Mine  handy  aiso^ 
hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earthy  &c* 

In  the  two  first  of  these  passages,  il  will  not,  for  it  plainly  can- 
not, be  disputed,  that  the  person,  spoken  of  by  St.  John,  and 
afterwards  speaking  of  himself,  who  was  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man 
mho  zoas  dead  J  is  alive^  and  liveth  for  ever  more,  was  Christ ;  and 
this  person  in  four  instances  declares  himself  to  be  the  First  and 
the  Last:  the  strongest  assertion,  that  Eternity  past,  and  to  come, 
belongs  to  himself.  If  he  is  the  First,  none  can  have  been  before 
him  :  if  he  is  the  iMst,  none  can  be  after  him. 

In  the  two  last  passa|:;cs,  from  the  Prophet  kaiah^  (the  latter  of 
which  has  in  the  preceding  discourse  been  clearly  proved  to  be 
written  concerning  Christ)  Jehovah  or  Hosts,  who  declares, 
that  beside  himself  there  is  no  God,  declares  also,  that  He  is  the 
First,  and  that  He  is  the  Last*  This  language,  with  mathematical 
certainty,  is  attributable  to  but  one  being;  and  that  being  is  the 
only  living  and  true  God* 

Proverbs  viii.  22,  23,  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning 
of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old,  I  was  setup  from  everiasting^ 
from  the  beginnings  or  ever  the  earth  was* 

That  the  Fei-son,  here  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Wisdom,  is 
Christ,  cannot  be  rationally  questioned  by  any  man,  who  reads  this 
chapter  with  attention  ;  especially,  if  he  compares  it  with  the  ac* 
count,  given  by  the  same  Person,  of  himself,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  same  book  J  where  he  exhibits  himself  as  the  Judge,  and  Re- 
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warder,  of  mankind.  To  place  the  matter  out  of  doubt,  St.  Paul 
informs  us,  that  Christ  is  the  Wisdom  of  God.  But  this  Person  says, 
he  was  set  up  from  everlasting. 

Micah  V.  2,  And  thou^  Bethlehem  Ephrata,  though  thou  be  Utile 
among  the  thousands  ofJudah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth 
unto  me^  that  is  to  be  Ruler  in  Israel;  whose  goings  forth  have  been 
from  of  old,  from  everlasting :  In  the  Hebrew,  from  the  days  of 
eternity.  This  passage  was,  in  a  sense,  proverbially,  acknowledged 
by  the  Jewish  nation  to  be  a  prophecy  of  Christ.  See  Malt.  ii.  6, 
where  it  is  quoted,  as  such,  by  the  Pharisees,  in  answer  to  HerodU 
inquiry  concerning  the  birth-place  of  the  Messiah.  Besides,  God, 
speaking  in  the  passage  itself,  says.  Yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come 
forth  unto  me,  &c.  Here  He,  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from 
the  days  of  eternity,  is  said  by  another  Person  to  come  forth  unto 
the  Person  speaking  ;  that  is,   unto  God  the  Father. 

John  i.  1,  2,  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God. 

1  John  V.  20,  This  is  the  True  God,  and  or  even,  the  Eternal 
Life. 

The  names  Jehovah,  I  am,  and  /  am  that  I  am,  abready  proved 
to  belong  to  Christ,  are  also  the  strongest  expressions  of  original 
and  eternal  existence.  The  phrase,  lam,  Christ  in  a  peculiar 
manner  applies  to  himself.  John  viii.  58,  And  Jesus  said  imio 
them.  Verily  verily  I  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham  was  I  am, 
John  viii.  24,  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins. 
Matthew  xxviii.  20,  Lo,  lam  with  you  alway,  &c.  Here  Christ 
does  not  say.  Before  Abraham  was,  I  was  ;  or  I  will  be  with  you 
alway;  hut  I  am,  teaching  us  explicitly,  that  past  and  future  are 
perfectly  present  to  himself;  and  that  his  own  existence  is  one  pre- 
sent time. 

2dly.  Both  by  these  names,  and  by  other  ascriptions  of  Etemityj 
to  Christ,  he  is  declared  to  be  underived,  or  self-existent. 

He  who  is  the  First,  he  whose  existence  is  one  present  time,  ne- 
cessarily exists  only  of  himself. 

3dly.  Omnipotence  is  directly  ascribed  to  Christ. 

Rev.  i.  8,  lam  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  End- 
ing, aaith  the  Lord,  who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come,  the 
Almighty.  In  the  11th  verse  of  this  chapter  Christ  utters  these 
words  of  himself.  Either,  then,  there  are  two  persons,  who  truly 
say  these  things,  each  of  himself;  or  Christ  declares  them  of  him- 
self in  both  these  verses.  The  choice  in  this  alternative  I  willingly 
leave  to  the  Unitarians :  for,  either  way,  the  great  question  in  de- 
bate is  determined  with  equal  certainty.  If  Christ  speaks  the 
words  in  the  8th  verse,  he  is  the  Almighty ;  if  not,  there  are  two 
Persons,  who  are  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  First  and  the  Last. 
Origen  comments  on  these  words  in  the  following  manner :  "  And 
that  thou  mayest  know  the  Omnipotence  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
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to  be  one  and  the  same,  hear  John  speaking  in  the  Revelry  tin  I 
ih'is  manner.     These  things  saith  the  Lord  God^  who  is^  and  \ 
wasj  and  who  is  to  come  ;  the  Almighty :  for  who  is  ihe  Almip 
to  coHiCj  except  Christ?"    Origcn  supposed  ' d "^ii^^favos  to  iruJii 
the  cojiing  of  Christ  at  the  day  of  Judgment*     rsalm  xlv.  3,  (1 
thy  sirci-djipon  th^  ^high^  O  Most  Mighty*    He  who  is  most  rriiij 
is  plainly  Almighty.     Matthew  xxviii,   18,  And  Jesus  came, 
spake  «i?fi^  tkem^  sayings  Alt  power  is  given  unto  me  in  Heaven  i 
m  Earth*    Tie  Greek  word  here  is  efarfia;  the  most  proper  mJ 
iijg  of  which  ij  ^tdhoniy^  coTitrot^  or  dominion.     But  he,  wlio  [ 
the  authorily,  coatrol,  or  dominion,  over  all  things,  unquestioua 
possesses  all  ]xjwt.r,  in  the  origmal  and  absolute  sense. 

This  control  was  manifestea  by  Christ  in  the  obedience  of  I 
cases,  life,  and  death,  the  elements  of  this  world,  and  Angels^  ll 
^ood  and  evil,  to  hi3  command.  The  manner,  in  which  he  eJ 
cised  his  control  over  all  these  things,  wa^^,  it  should  be  remembcl 
the  same,  which  he  u.^d  at  the  creation.  In  both  cases  he  xpl 
and  it  teas  done^  The  bread,  with  which  be  fed  the  two  compnf 
of  four  thousand,  and  five  thousand,  men,  came  into  existence, 
as  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  had  before  done,  in  obedience  t<J 
mere  pleasure*  To  the  leper  he  said,  /  will ;  be  thou  clean  , 
the  deaf  cars,  Be  opened;  to  the  blind,  Receive  thy  sight ;  U  J 
demons,  come  out  y' the  man;  and  to  the  winds  and  wavcs^  Ptk 
he  still:  as  he  had  before  said,  Lei  there  be  light;  and  was  in  I 
same  manner  obeyed.  The  most  proper  mode,  however,  of  [ 
hi  biting  the  Omnipotence  of  Christ,  is  to  appeal  to  those  act.^ 
which  it  is  peculiarly  displayed.     When  we  read  John  i.  3, 
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challenged  by  God  as  his  sole  prerogative.  Accordingly,  1  Kings 
viii.  39,  Solomon,  addressing  himsell  to  God  in  his  prayer  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple,  says,  For  thou^  even  thou  onli/,  knowest 
the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  Men.  Yet,  Revelation  ii.  23,  Christ 
says,  And  all  the  churches  shall  know,  that  I  am  he,  who  searcheth 
the  reins  and  the  hearts :  and  St.  John,  chapter  ii.  23,  24,  says  jVozc, 
when  he  was  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  passover,  in  the  feast  day^  many 
believed  in  his  name,  when  they  saw  the  miracles  which  he  did.  But 
Jesus  did  not  commit  himself  unto  them,  because  he  knew  all  men. 
Accordingly,  in  Matthew  \x.  4,  it  is  said.  And  Jestis,  knowing  their 
thoughts :  in  Matthew  xii.  25,  And  Jesus  knew  their  thoughts :  in 
Luke  V.  22,  When  Jesus  perceived  their  thoughts :  in  Luke  vi.  8, 
But  he  knew  their  thoughts :  in  Luke  ix.  47,  And  Jesus  perceiving 
the  thought  of  their  heart :  and  in  Luke  xi.  1 7,  But  he,  knowing  their 
thoughts.  In  all  these  passages  we  have  the  most  absolute  proo^ 
that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  Christ  to  search  the  heart ;  and  that, 
therefore,  he  is  the  God,  to  whom  Solomon  prayed.  The  same 
truth  is  also  declared  in  the  fullest  manner  by  Christ  in  each  of  his 
messages  to  the  seven  Churches,  in  the  verses  beginning  with  / 
know  thy  works,  &c.     See  Rev.  ii.  iii. 

5thly.  Omnipresence  is  ascribed  to  Christ. 

Matthew  xviii.  20,  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.  This  fact,  the  gather- 
ing together  of  persons  in  the  name  of  Christ,  has  from  the  times 
of  the  Apostles  yearly  existed  in  many  thousands  of  places.  Yet 
Christ  according  to  his  own  declaration  is  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
assemblies. 

Matthew  xxviii.  20,  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  iDorld.  Here  Christ  declares,  that  he  is  with  the  Apostles, 
and  succeeding  Ministers,  alway,  unto  the  end  of  the  World.  But 
Ministers  are  in  a  sense  scattered  thix)ugh  the  world.  With  all 
these  Christ  has  promised  alway  to  be  present. 

Unitarians  object  against  this  interpretation  of  this  passage  that 
*fiwf  <r\<i  (TuvreXe'ia^  tx  "aiwvog  ought  to  be  rendered  unto  the  end  of 
the  age.  To  this  I  answer,^r5/,  that  this  phrase  is  used  three  times 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  by  Christ  himself:  Matthew  xiii.  39, 
40,  and  49,  The  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  World:  as  therefore  the 
tares  are  gathered  and  burned  in  the  fire,  so  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of 
this  world :  and  again,  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  world ;  the 
Angel  shall  come  forth,  and  sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just. 
These,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  the  only  instances,  in  which  the  phrase 
is  used  at  all ;  and  in  all  these,  except  the  passage  now  in  dispute, 
it  certainly  signifies  the  end  of  the  World,  at  the  general  Judgment. 
There  is  no  warrant  for  supposing,  that  Christ,  who  used  it  in  this 
sense  in  three  instances  out  of  four,  totally  varied  his  meaning  in 
the  fourth  instance,  without  giving  any  notice  of  such  variation. 

Secondly,  If  the  interpretation,  contended  for,  be  admitted^  the 
passage  will  still  equally  declare  the  truth  alleged  from  it.    For, 
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if  Christ  was  present  alway  with  the  Apostles,  only  to  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  age,  he  is  Omnipresent.  They  preached  throughout  a 
great  part  of  the  world.  But  no  being  could  be  present  with  them 
alway^  in  these  separate  and  distant  regions,  but  he  whojillelh  all 
things.     Ephesians  iv.  10. 

To  avoid  the  difficulty,  which  is  presented  to  the  Unitarians  by 
this  passage,  Mr.  Belsham,  one  of  the  most  considerable  Socinian 
writers  at  the  present  time,  informs  us,  that  Christ  was  with  St. 
Paul;  and,  I  presume  therefore,  with  the  other  Apostles :  since 
the  promise  was  made  personally  to  them ;  hy  his  bodily  presence^ 
which  yet  was  invisible.  Accordingly,  Christ  must  be  supposed  to 
have  been  constantly,  and  most  rapidly,  flying,  throughout  that  age, 
from  place  to  place,  and  from  Apostle  to  Apostle.  I  cannot  but 
blush  for  human  nature,  to  see  such  \vTetched  subterfuges  resorted 
to  by  a  man,  styled  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  as  serious  comments  . 
on  the  Word  of  God ;  for  the  sake  of  escaping  from  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  his  direct  declarations ;  and  for  the  sake  of  retaining  a  sys- 
tem, palpably  contradictory  to  those  declarations.  What  mmd  does 
not  revolt  at  such  a  debasing  representation  of  the  Redeemer^ 
Surely  this  gentleman  might  have  recollected,  that  St.  Peter  said, 
that  the  Heavens  must  receive  Christ  until  the  times  of  the  restitU" 
tion  of  all  things:  that  St.  Paul  said.  When  he  had  purged  away 
our  sins,  by  himself  on  the  cross,  he  sate  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  high:  that  Christ  himself  said  to  his  disciples,  and 
now  I  go  my  way  to  Him  that'sent  mc;  and  to  the  Father,  in  his  in- 
tercessory prayer,  and  now  I  am  no  more  in  the  world;  but  these 
are  in  the  world;  and  I  come  to  thee. 

But  this  interpretation  will  not  help  the  Unitarians  over  the  diffi- 
culty. He  could  not,  on  this  plan,  be  with  them  alway;  and  there- 
fore his  promise  could  not  be  fulfilled.  Besides,  this  promise,  thus 
understood,  would  be  scarcely  at  all  applicable  to  the  purpose,  for 
which  it  was  given ;  viz.  the  support  and  consolation  of  those,  who 
should  disciple,  and  baptize,  all  nations :  for  these,  existing  in  every 
age,  as  well  as  in  many  countries,  imto  the  real  end  of  the  worlds 
need  alike  the  blessing,  which  is  promised. 

This  is  one  of  the  instances,  in  which  a  meaning,  laboriously 
contrived  to  make  the  Scriptures  accord  with  a  preconceived  sys- 
tem, is  substituted  for  the  obvious  and  true  one ;  and  may  serve  as 
a  representative  of  the  rest. 

6thly.  Immutability  is  ascribed  to  Christ.  Hebrews  xiii.  8,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

Psalm  cii.  27,  &c.  quoted  Hebrews  i.  10,  &c.  And  thou,  Lordj 
in  the  beginning,  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Earth,  and  the 
Heavens  are  the  roorks  of  thy  hands.  They  shall  perish^  but  thou 
remainrst ;  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment,  and 
as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed; 
but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end.  This  pas- 
sage is  declared  by  St.  Paul  to  be  spoken  of  Christ,  as  I  shall  have 
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occasion  to  show  more  particularly  hereafter:  and  in  both  passages 
he  is  declared  to  possess  absolute  immutability.  On  this  subject 
I  ari:;ue  in  the  following  manner : 

I rChrist  is  unchangeable;  he  is  so,  either  because  his  facultia 
are  so  immensely  great^  and  his  character  so  perfectly  goodj  as  to  be 
incapable  of  change^  either  by  increase  or  diminution  ;  or,  if  the  sup- 
position be  possible,  because  he  possesses  a  mindj  which,  having 
originally  received  all  its  ideas,  is  unable,  by  means  of  its  singular 
constitution,  either  to  lose  any  of  those  which  it  has  received,  or,  to 
receive  any  more  ;  and  which,  having  originally  possessed  a  certain 
degree  of  energy,  and  moral  worth,  is,  by  its  singular  nature,  also, 
made  incapable  in  both  these  respects  of  any  alteration.  No  words 
aje  necessary  to  show,  that  every  new  idea  makes  a  real  change 
in  the  recipient;  and  that,  therefore,  every  Intelligent  creature 
.changes  of  necessity  every  day,  in  the  manner,  whicri  we  actually 
behold. 

That  Christ  is  not  unchangeable,  according  to  the  latter  of  these 
suppositions,  will,  I  suppose,  be  admitted  without  a  debate.  For 
though  I  have  made  the  supposition,  it  is,  I  think,  clearly  incon- 
sistent with  the  essential  nature  of  an  Intelligent  being.  No  such 
being,  turning  his  mind  to  the  objects,  by  which  thought  is  excited, 
can  possibly  fail  of  receiving  new  ideas.  Besides,  that  Christ  is 
not  in  this  manner  unchangeable  is  certain,  from  Luke  ii.  52,  And 
Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and 
man.  Here  it  is  asserted,  not  only  that  he  changed,  when  twelve 
years  of  age,  but  so  perceptibly  as  to  have  the  change  dstinctly 
marked  by  those  around  him. 

Therefore,  by  necessary  consequence  he,  concerning  whom  this 
attribute  is  asserted,  is  infinitely  different  in  nature  from  the  Infant, 
which  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  was  united  to  that  Infant 
by  a  mysterious  union,  so  as  to  become  one  person,  denominated, 
with  strict  propriety,  by  the  one  name  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Anoint' 
td  Saviour, 

II.  The  peculiar  Actions  of  God  are  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the 
Scriptures, 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1  St.  That  the  Creation  of  all  things  is  ascribed  to  Christy 

John  i.  3,  By  him  all  things  were  made  ;  and  without  him  was 
not  even  one  thing  made,  which  hath  been  made. 

Colossians  i.  16,  For  by  him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  m 
heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be 
thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers,  all  things  were 
created  by  him  and  for  him. 

Hebrews  i.  10,  quoted  from  Psalm  cii.  25,  Thou  Lord  in  the  be' 
ginning  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earthy  and  the  heavens  art 
the  work  of  thy  hands. 

It  has  been  denied,  that  this  last  passage  is  applied  by  the  Apos- 
tle to  Christ;  but  the  denial  cannoU  I  think,  have  proceeded  even 
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from  prejudice.  It  must  have  resulted  from  absolute  inattention. 
In  the  7th  verse  the  Apostle  says,  And  of  the  angels  he  saith^  Who 
maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  Ministers  aflame  of  fire.  But 
tmio  the  Son  he  saith,  What  ?  Two  things,  which  follow.  The  first, 
quoted  from  the  xlvth  Psalm,  beginning  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for 
ever  and  ever;  the  second,  quoted  from  Psalm  cii,  and  beginning 
with  Thou  Lord  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth :  and  these  two  are  coupled  by  the  conjunction  Kat,  or  and.^ 
In  this  manner  the  passage  has  meaning,  and  syntax  ;  but,  without 
it,  has  neither.  Ii  the  passage  be  not  applied  to  Christ  by  the 
Apostle,  he  departs  entirely  from  his  discourse,  begun  before,  and 
continued  after,  this  passage ;  that  is,  carried  through  the  whole 
chapter ;  and  inserts  these  three  verses,  containing,  according  to 
this  scheme,  not  even  a  parenthetical  reference  to  any  thing  in  the 
chapter,  nor  indeed  to  any  thing  in  the  whole  book.  In  the  mean 
lime,  the  and,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  former  quotation, 
&nd  which  determines  it,  beyond  debate,  to  be  a  part  of  the  speech 
of  tne  Fatner  to  the  Son,  makes  it,  according  to  this  scheme,  to  be 
ungrammatical  nonsense.  Surely  such  writing  ought  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Apostle  Paul ;  even  if  we  regard  only  his  charac- 
ter, as  a  man  of  understanding.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  remark- 
ed, that  for  the  present  purpose  the  passage  may  be  dispensed 
with,  without  any  disadvantage  :  those,  which  remain,  being  abun- 
dantly suflBcient  to  establish  tne  point.  In  the  two  former  of  these 
Eiassages  it  is  asserted,  that  all  things  in  Heaven  and  in  earth,  visi' 
le  and  invisible  ;  nay,  that  every  thing  which  has  been  made,  with- 
out the  exception  even  of  one  ;  wore  created  by  Jesus  Christ :  in  the 
latter,  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  Jewish  appropriate  phrase  to 
denote  the  Universe,  are  declared  to  be  the  work  of  his  hands. 

On  these  passages  I  observe,  that,  if  a  person,  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  language,  were  to  sit  down  purposely  to  express  the 
proposition,  that  Christ  created  all  things,  he  could  not  find  words 
to  express  it  more  clearly,  and  decisively,  than  those,  which  con- 
vey to  us  each  of  these  scriptural  declarations.  St.  John,  particu- 
larly, has  gone  the  utmost  length,  which  human  language  will  per- 
mit ;  when,  after  saying,  And  by  him  all  things  were  made,  he 
subjoins,  and  without  him  was  not  even  one  thing  made,  which  has 
been  made. 

2dly.  The  preservation  of  all  things  is  also  ascribed  to  Christ  in 
the  most  explicit  manner. 

Colossians  i.  1 7,  By  him,  that  is,  Christ,  do  all  things  consist. 

Hebrews  i.  1,2,  God,  who  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  man^ 
ners,  spake  unto  our  fathers  by  the  Prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  his  son ;  Whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all 
things  ;  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds  :  Who,  being  the  bright^ 
ness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  and  uphold^ 
ing  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  &c. 

*  See  an  example  of  the  lame  mode  of  coniiexioD,  Matt  xilil  16—18. 
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On  these  passages  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  dwell.  They  plainly 
have  but  one  meaning:  and  that  meaning  is  too  explicit  to  admit 
even  of  an  ingenious  misconstruction.  The  words  make  it  evident,  it 
words  can  make  it  evident,  that  Christ  is  the  Upholder  of  all  things. 

3dly.  The  Government  of  all  things  w,  in  the  same  direct  and 
distinct  manner,  applied  to  Christ,  Psalm  xlv.  6,  Thy  throne,  O  God, 
is  for  ever  and  ever. 

The  second  Psalm,  throughout,  is  an  illustrious  exhibition  of  the 
universal  dominion  of  Christ. 

The  seventy-second  Psalm  is  a  still  more  glorious  exhibition  of 
the  same  subject.  Here  it  is  said,  that  his  dominion  shall  extend 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  that 
all  Kings  shall  bow  down  to  him  :  that  all  nations  shall  serve  him : 
that  they  shall  fear  him  as  long  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  endure : 
that  his  name  shall  endure,  and  be  blessed,  for  ever :  and  that  the 
whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  his  glory.     Amen. 

Psalm  ex.  1,  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right 
hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool. 

Psalm  viii.  5,  Thou  madest  him  a  little  (for  a  little  time)  lower 
than  the  Angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour : 
Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands. 
See  this  passage  applied  to  Christ,  Heb.  ii.  9. 

Isaiah  ix.  6,  7,  Unto  us  a  Child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given ; 
and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder.  And  his  name  shall 
be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Father  of  th 
everlasting  Age,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his  go- 
vernment and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end. 

Daniel  vii.  13,  14,  And  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold,  one 
like  the  Son  of  man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to 
THE  Ancient  op  days  ;  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him. 
And  there  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom  ;  that 
all  people,  nations,  and  languages,  should  serve  him  :  his  dominion 
is  an  everlasting  dominion^  which  shall  not  pass  away  ;  and  his  king' 
dom  that,  which  shall  not  be  destroyed. 

The  same  doctrine  is  pursued  throughout  the  ^ew  Testament  in 
the  same  explicit  manner.  Acts  x.  36,  The  Word,  which  he  sent  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  proclaiming  glad  tidings  of  peace  by  Jesus 
Christ.     This  person  is  Lord  of  all  things. 

Rom.  ix.  5,  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who 
is  over  all  things,  God  blessed  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

1  Cor.  XV.  25,  For  he  must  reign,  until  he  hath  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet. 

Ephesians  i.  20,  Which  he  wrought  in  Christ,  when  he  raised  him 
from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly 
places^  far  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  domin- 
ion, and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  that 
which  is  to  come  :  and  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet  ;  and  given 
him  to  be  head  over  all  things  unto  the  Church. 
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Philippians  ii.  9 — 11,  Wherefore  God  hath  highly  exalted  him^ 
and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name :  that  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow^  of  things  in  Heaven,  and  things  in 
xarthj  and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should 
ionfess,  ihat  he  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 

These  numerous  passages  are,  comparatively,  but  a  few  of  those, 
in  which  the  Scriptures  assert  the  absolute  and  universal  dominion 
of  Christ,  1  have  recited  such  a  number  of  them,  to  show,  that 
this  doctrine  runs  through  the  whole  sacred  volume.  No  words 
can  be  conceived,  which  can  express  absolute  and  supreme  do- 
minion over  all  beings,  and  all  events,  more  unequivocally,  or  more 
forcibly,  than  these.  The  name  of  Christ  is  here  declared  to  be 
above  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  thai 
vohich  is  to  come,  in  earth  and  in  heaven,  in  time  ajid  in  eternity. 
All  things  in  all  worlds  are  required  to  bow  to  him.  Angels  of 
every  order,  as  well  as  men,  it  is  declared,  shall  thus  bow  to  him, 
either  voluntarily,  or  involuntarily  ;  and  shall  confess  that  he  is 
Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  This  dominion  also  is  as- 
serted to  be  without  limits,  and  without  end,  I  shall  only  add,  from 
the  mouth  of  Christ  himself,  /  am  the  first  and  the  last  and  the 
living  one.  Also  I  was  dead,  and  behold,  I  am  the  living  one  for 
ever  and  ever :  and  I  have  the  keys  of  Hades  and  of  Death,  I  shut, 
and  no  one  openeth^  I  open,  and  no  one  shutteth :  Rev,  i.  17,  18, 
and  iii.  7;  and  the  equivalent  passage,  Matthew  xxviii.  13,  And 
Jesus  came,  and  spake  unto  them,  saying.  All  authority  in  Heaven 
and  in  earth  is  given  unto  me.  Here  Christ  asserts,  that  the  right- 
ful exercise  of  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  is  in  his  possession ; 
that  he  has  the  keys  of  Hades  and  of  Death  ;  or  the  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  world  of  the  dead  and  the  region  of  departed  spirits. 
From  that  world,  from  that  region,  none  of  the  numberless  inhabit- 
ants can  escape  without  his  permission ;  but,  when  the  gates  are 
unlocked  by  him,  none  can  hinder  them  from  coming  forth ;  as  at 
his  call  they  will  actually  do,  on  the  great  and  final  day. 

4tlily.  The  act  of  giving  and  restoring  Life  is  also  expressly  as- 
cribed to  Christ  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Particularly,  while  he  resided  in  this  world,  he  raised  the  dead 
at  his  pleasure.  The  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  son  of  the  Widow  of 
J^fairi^  and  his  beloved  Lazarus,  were  illustrious  examples.  All 
these  returned  again  from  the  world  of  departed  spirits  at  his  com- 
mand. Damsel,  I  say  tmto  thee.  Arise  ;  Young  man,  I  say  unto 
thee,  Arise  ;  Lazarus,  Come  forth  ;  were  the  only  means,  which  he 
employed ;  and  the  spirits  of  these  deceased  persons  instantly 
obeyed  the  call.  This  amazing  power  he  accordingly  asserts  of 
himself  in  terms  absolute  and  universal.  As  the  Father  raiseth  up 
and  quickencth,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will,  John  v.  22, 
As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to 
have  life  in  himself.     In  the  same  manner,  St.  Paul  declares,* 

*  See  also  Phil.  iii.  21,  and  Col.  iii  4 
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1  Cor.  XV.  45,  The  first  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul ;  the  last  Mm 
was  a  quickening  Spirit.  In  a  still  more  striking  manner  did  he 
exemplify  this  wonderful  power  in  raising  himself  from  the  dead. 
That  he  did  this  cannot  be  doubted,  unless  we  are  disposed  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  his  own  express  declaration.  John  x.  17,  18, 
Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me  because  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I 
might  take  it  up  again  :  no  one  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down 
of  myself  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it 
up  again. 

In  this  passage  it  is  as  evident,  as  words  can  make  it,  that  Christ 
laid  down  his  Itfe,  of  his  own  accord  only,  and  of  his  own  accord 
took  it  up  again ;  and  that  no  one  was  able  to  take  it  from  him. 
Accordingly  St.  Peter  declares,  Acts  ii.  24,  that  it  was  not  possibU 
for  him  to  oe  holden  of  death. 

Another  most  wonderful  exhibition  of  this  astonishing  power  will 
be  made  by  him,  as  he  himself  has  told  us,  in  raising  up  the  dead 
at  the  last  day.  And  this  is  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  that  every 
one  who  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on  him,  may  have  everlasting 
life  ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  John  vi.  40.  And 
again,  verse  56,  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath 
eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  See  also 
verses  39  and  44.  John  v.  28,  Marvel  not  at  this ;  for  the  hour  is 
coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice, 
and  shall  come  forth  ;  they  that  have  done  good  to  the  resurrection 
of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  dam- 
nation. 

After  Christ  had  ascended  to  Heaven,  the  Apostles,  according  to 
his  promise,  raised  the  dead  by  his  power  and  authority ;  and  thus 
proved  the  Ubiauity  of  his  power,  as  well  as  of  his  presence. 

As  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  concerning  these  passages, 
and  no  misconstruction  of  them  except  by  violence ;  I  do  not  sup- 
pose any  explanation  of  them  to  be  necessary.  They  carry  their 
own  meaning  perfectly  in  themselves,  and  therefore  demand  no 
comment.  The  united  language  of  them  all  is,  that  Christ  in  him- 
self perfectly  possesses  the  power  of  giving  life;  that  in  this  world 
he  exercised  it  on  himself,  and  many  others;  and  that  he  will  most 
wonderfully  display  the  same  power,  at  the  end  of  this  earthly  sys- 
tem, by  raising  to  life  the  great  congregation  of  the  dead. 

5thly.   The  forgiveness  of  Sin  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Christ. 

Thus  in  Exodus  xxiii.  20,  21,  already  quoted  for  another  pur- 
pose, it  is  said,  Behold  I  send  an  Angel  before  thee  to  keep  thee  in 
the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared. 
Beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice  ^  provoke  him  not:  for  he  wiU 
not  pardon  your  transgressions  ;  for  my  name  is  in  him.  In  this 
passage  it  is  evident  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Angel,  who  was  sent 
oefore  the  Israelites,  was  possessed  of  the  power,  and  right,  to  for- 

S;ive  sins.       Otherwise  God  could  not  have  thus  cautioned  the 
sraelites  not  to  provoke  him,  for  this  reason :  since  the  reason 
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would  not  have  existed ;  and  would,  therefore,  have  been  alleged 
insincerely.  But  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  God.  2  Corinth- 
ians ii.  10,  For  if  I  forgave  any  things  to  whom  I  forgave  it^  for 
your  sake  forgave  lit  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The  Apostle  here 
declares  to  the  Corinthians,  that  he  forgave  the  offenders,  refer- 
red to  in  his  former  epistle,  in  the  person  of  Christ :  or  standing 
as  his  representative :  but,  if  Christ  could  not  himself  forgive  sins, 
the  Apostle  might  with  equal  propriety  have  said,  that  he  forgave 
it  in  tne  person  of  any  other:  the  person  of  Christ,  here,  being 
equivalent  to  the  name  and  authority  of  Christ ;  but,  if  Christ  had 
not  the  power  to  forgive  sins,  this  authority  would  have  been  no- 
thing. Colossians  iii.  13,  Forbearing  one  another,  and  forgiving 
one  another,  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel  against  any,  even  as  Christ 
forgave  you. 

The  import  of  this  passage  will  be  suflSciently  understood,  if  it 
can  need  any  explanation,  by  reciting  the  parallel  passage  Eph.  iv. 
32,  Forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God  for  ChrisVs  sake  hath  for- 
given you. 

Acts  vii.  59,  60,  And  they  stoned  Stephen,  invocating,  and  say- 
ing. Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit.  And  he  kneeled  down  and  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge. 

In  this  affecting  passage  Stephen,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
vouchsafed  a  vision  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  standing  on 
the  right  hand  of  God,  prays  to  Christ  to  forgive  the  sin  of  his  mur- 
derers.    Words,  one  would  think,  cannot  be  more  decisive. 

Matthew  ix.  2 — 7,  And,  behold,  they  brought  to  him  a  man  sick 
of  the  palsy,  lying  on  a  bed :  and  Jesus,  seeing  their  faith,  said  unto 
the  sick  of  the  palsy.  Son,  be  of  good  cheery  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee.  And,  behola,  certain  of  the  scribes  said  within  themselves. 
This  man  blasphemeth.  And  Jesus,  knowing  their  thoughts,  said, 
Wherefore  think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts?  For,  Whether  is  easier  to 
say.  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ;  or  to  say.  Arise  and  walk  ?  But 
that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  for- 
give sins,  {then  sailh  he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy)  Arise,  take  up  thy 
bed,  and  go  unto  thine  house.  And  he  arose,  and  departed  unto  his 
house. 

In  this  passage  Christ  said  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy.  Son,  thy  sijis 
are  forgiven  thee.  Some  of  the  Scribes,  who  were  present,  accused 
him  in  their  own  hearts  of  blasphemy  ;  and  said,  as  Mark  informs 
us.  Who  can  forgive  sin,  but  God  only  F  In  this  also  they  spoke  the 
truih.  Christ  knew  their  thoughts ;  and  asked  them.  Wherefore 
think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts  ?  For  whether  is  easier,  to  say.  Thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee,  or  to  say.  Arise,  and  walk?  Both  these  acts  be- 
longing to  God  only,  the  latter  is  here,  with  supreme  force,  pro- 
posed as  a  test  of  the  former.  Christ,  therefore,  makes  it  such  ; 
and  tells  the  Scribes,  that  he  will  prove  to  them  his  power  to  for- 
give sins  by  his  power  to  raise  up  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  with  a 
conmiand.    Accordingly,  as  a  proof  in  form,  that  he  possessed  this 
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power,  he  says  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  ^rise^  and  walk.  The  sick 
man  immediately  arose,  and  departed  to  his  house. 

Here  the  power  of  Christ  to  forgive  sins  was  denied  by  the 
Scribes,  and  expressly  asserted  by  himself.  Of  this  assertion  he 
undertook  the  proof,  on  the  spot ;  and  the  proof,  proposed,  was  a 
miracle.  A  miracle  can  be  wrought  by  none  but  God  ;  and  God 
cannot  work  a  miracle,  to  prove  a  falsehood.  The  miracle  was 
wrought ;  the  assertion,  therefore,  was  true. 

6thly.  The  act  of  giving  Eternal  life  is  abundantly  ascribed  to 
Christ  in  the  Scriptures, 

John  X.  27,  28,  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and 
they  folloio  me  ;  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall 
never  perish. 

Revelation  xxi.  6,  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and 
the  end.  I  will  give  unto  him,  that  is  athirst,  of  the  fountain  of 
the  water  of  life  freely . 

Revelation  ii.  7,  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God.  See  also 
verses  17,  and  28. 

Revelation  iii.  5,  He  that  overcometh,  the  same  shall  be  clothed  in 
white  raiment^  and  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the  book  of 
life.     See,  also,  verses  12  and  21. 

These  passages  need  no  explanation. 

Tthly.  To  Christ  is  ascribed  the  great  and  awful  act  of  Judging 
the  world,  and  of  acquitting  and  condemning  angels  and  men. 

John  v.  22,  The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all 
judgment  unto  the  Son.  See  also,  what  will  preclude  any  further 
inquiry,  the  account  of  the  last  judgment,  given  by  Christ  himself, 
in  the  25th  chapter  of  Matthew. 

All  these  are  confessedly  the  acts  of  the  infinite  God  alone;  anu 
involve  the  absolute  possession  of  power,  and  perfection  withmtt 
limits.  To  create,  preserve,  and  govern,  the  Universe ;  to  give 
and  restore  life ;  to  forgive  sin  ;  to  bestow  eternal  life ;  to  judge 
the  world  of  anajcis  and  men,  and  acquit,  or  condemn,  finally  and 
for  ever  all  Intelligent  beings ;  is,  if  any  thing  is,  to  be,  and  to  act 
as  being,  the  true  God;  the  only,  infinite,  and  eternal  Jehovah. 

In  the  great  act  of  judging  the  world,  particularly,  the  absolute 
exercise,  and  the  most  wonderful  display  ever  made,  of  Omnis- 
cience, as  well  as  Infinite  Justice,  will  be  made.  To  judge  right- 
eously in  this  amazing  case  plainly  requires  the  most  exact  and 
minute,  as  well  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  perfect  know- 
ledge of  all  the  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  of  Intelligent  beings; 
together  with  all  the  aggravations  and  palliations  of  guilt,  and  all 
the  enhancements  and  diminutions  of  virtue,  which  have  existed  in 
the  Universe.  Consequently,  whatever  circumstances  have  at- 
tended these  innumerable  beings  must  be  perfectly  known,  and 
actually  present  at  once  to  the  view  of  such  a  judge.  Nor  must 
he  be  less  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  precise  kinds,  and  distri- 
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butions,  of  punishment  and  reward,  which  the  respective  works, 
and  characters,  of  these  numberless  individuals,  in  their  endlessly 
various  circumstances,  justly  require. 

To  these  things  must  be  added,  what  Christ  directly  challenges  ' 
to  himself,  the  power  of  opening  and  shutting  heaven  and  hell,  or 
Hades,  at  his  pl-easure,  and  of  conferring  the  happiness  of  heaven, 
and  inflicting  the  miseries  of  hell,  on  whom  he  pleases. 

If,  then,  Christ  be  not  God ;  the  real  God  has  so  ordered  things 
in  his  providence,  that  the  pecuUar  displays  of  divine  perfection, 
the  greatest  which  will  ever  be  made,  will  be  made  by  a  creature, 
and  not  by  himself.  The  creation,  preservation,  and  government, 
of  the  Universe  ;  the  giving  of  life,  and  the  restoration  of  it  to  the 
dead;  the  forgiveness  of  sin;  the  communication  of  endless  hfe; 
and  the  final  judgment  of  Intelligent  beings;  are  the  highest,  the 
most  peculiar,  and  the  most  perfect,  displays  of  the  Godhead. 
Omnipotence  and  Infinite  Wisdom  are  pre-eminently  manifested  in 
the  formation  and  government  of  all  things  ;  Infinite  Benevolence, 
in  the  forgiveness  and  salvation  of  sinners;  and  Omniscience  and 
Infinite  Justice,  in  acquitting  and  condemning,  rewarding  and  pun- 
ishing, the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

If,  then,  these,  the  most  perfect,  displays  of  the  Godhead,  do 
not  prove  Christ  to  be  the  real  and  supreme  God  ;  let  me  ask.  In 
what  manner,  and  by  what  arguments,  shall  we  prove,  that  there 
is  such  a  God  ?  The  existence  and  perfections  of  this  glorious  Be- 
ing have,  hitherto,  been  always  evinced  from  the  Creation,  Pre- 
servation, and  Government,  of  the  Universe.  But  these,  if  the 
Scriptures  arc  true,  are  the  acts  of  Christ.  If,  then,  they  prove 
the  existence  of  God  at  all ;  they  certainly  prove  Christ  to  be  God. 
If  they  do  not  prove  him,  whose  acts  they  are,  to  be  God ;  they 
do  not  prove  God  to  exist  at  all :  for  they  cannot  prove  him  to  be 
God,  whose  acts  they  are  not.  To  what  proofs,  then,  of  the  be- 
ing of  God  are  we  to  recur,  unless  we  admit  these  to  be  the  proofs  ? 
and  if  we  admit  them,  how  can  we  deny,  or  doubt,  the  Deity  of 
Christ  ? 

Let  me  further  ask  each  member  of  this  assembly  to  apply  this 
subject  to  his  own  case ;  and  say,  whether  he  is  not  ready  fear- 
lessly to  commit  his  all  to  Him,  who  has  done,  and  will  Jo,  all 
these  amazing  things  ?  who  in  the  Scriptures  is  called  God,  and 
Jehovah  ;  and  to  whom  all  the  attributes  of  the  Infinite  Mind  are 
ascribed  ?  If  he  is  not ;  let  me  ask  him.  To  what  being  is  he  willing 
to  trust  this  mighty  deposit;  himself;  his  soul;  his  all' 
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DIVINITY   OF  CHRIST  PROVED  FROM  DIVINE   RELATIONS,   SUSTAIRD 
BY  HIM  ;   AND  FROM  DIVINE  WORSHIP,  AND  RENDERED,  TO  HUL 


RoMAis  viil  3, 4 — For  what  the  Law  antld  not  do,  in  ihoi  it  wot  weak  l&mgl  Oi 
JUAf  Cfodf  Ending  hit  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fleshy  and  for  «»,  cm- 
demned  Sin  in  the  flesh  ;  That  the  rigiUeousness  qf  the  Law  mighi  lefdfkidu 
iif,  who  wUk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  SpirU, 


For  God,  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesli,  and  of  a  sin-^feruig, 
fiath  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  (the  thing  impossible  to  the  Law,  bteaust  it  wii 
weak  through  the  flesh :)  That  the  righteousness  of  the  Law  may  befuiJUUd  hyv, 
who  walk  not  according  to  the  flesh,  but  according  to  the  Spirit. 

Dr.  Macknight's  TninUtioB. 

Having  shown  in  the  two  preceding  discourses,  that  Christ  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  true  ana  perfect  God  ^  because, 

1st.  The  Mimes  J 

2dly,  The  Attributes,  and, 

3dly.  The  Actions  of  God  are  ascribed  to  him  ;  I  shall  now  pro- 
ciecd  to  consider  the  remaining  particulars,  proposed  under  this 
head:  viz. 

4thly,  Tliat  the  Relations,  which  God  sustains  to  his  creatures^ 
are,  in  the  Scriptures,  ascribed  to  Christ  ;  and, 

5thly.  That  Divine  Worship  is  in  the  Scriptures  required  to  be 
rendered,  and  by  persons  inspired  was  actually  rendered,  to  Christ, 

In  examining  the  Relations^  sustained  by  God  to  his  creatures,  and 
ascribed  in  the  Scriptures  to  Christ,  so  copious  a  field  is  opened  for 
discussion,  that  it  can  only  be  partially  surveyed  at  the  present  time. 
I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  attention  to  the  following  particulars. 

1st.  Christ  sustains  to  the  Universe  the  Relation  of  Creator. 

In  the  passages,  quoted  in  the  preceding  discourse,  to  prove,  that 
the  act  of  creating  is  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is  as- 
serted, that  he  is  the  Creator  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earthy  of 
Thrones,  Dominions,  Principalities,  and  Powers  ;  and  of  every  in 
dividual  thing,  which  hath  been  made.  In  the  Relation  of  Creator 
he  stands,  therefore,  to  every  being,  great  and  small,  in  the  Hea- 
vens and  in  the  Earth.  Atoms  were  called  into  existence  by  his 
♦vord :  Angels  owe  to  him  their  exalted  being.  This  is  a  relation, 
which  no  being,  but  the  infinite  Jehovah,  can  sustain;  and  is 
plainly  that,  on  which  all  the  other  relations  of  God  to  his  crea 
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tures  depend.  Accordingly,  God  challenges  this  character  to  him- 
self, as  his  character  alone,  sustained  by  himself  only.  /,  saith  he, 
am  Jehovah,  and  none  else  ;  forming  light j  and  creating  darkness  ; 
making  peace,  and  creating  evil :  /Jehovah  am  the  author  of  all 
these  things.*  Whatever  the  Creator  makes  is  in  the  most  absolute 
sense  his  own ;  and  can  in  no  sense  belong  to  any  other,  unless  by 
his  gift.  Whatever  connexion,  therefore,  exists  between  God,  as 
God,  and  creatures,  as  such,  arises  originally,  and  entirely,  from 
the  act  of  bringing  them  into  being.  All  the  rights  which  the  In- 
finite Mind  claims,  and  holds,  over  the  Universe,  and  all  the  duties 
of  Intelligent  creatures,  spring,  originally,  from  this  source  only. 
It  is  His  Universe,  because  He  made  it.  They  are  His  property, 
because  by  Him  they  were  created.  As  their  Creator  therefore, 
they  look  to  him,  and  him  alone,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for 
every  thing,  and  to  whom  they  owe  every  thing,  which  they  can 
do  ;  because  every  thing,  in  which  they  can  be  concerned,  depends 
«pon  their  existence,  but  for  this ;  however  excellent,  great,  and 
desirable,  he  might  be,  and  however  deserving  of  their  love  and 
admiration  ;  still  they  would  not  be  his.  This,  God  himself  teaches 
us  in  direct  terms.  Remember  these  things,  O  Jacob  ;  and  Israel^ 
for  thou  art  my  servant.  I  have  formed  thee  ;  thou  art  my  servant. 
Bui  /low,  saith  the  Lord  that  created  thee,  0  Jacob,  and  he  that  form- 
ed thee,  O  Israel,  fear  not,  thou  art  mine.  Out  of  this  act  of  giving 
existence  anscs,  then,  his  property  in  all  creatures ;  and  his  right 
to  give  them  laws,  to  control  their  actions,  to  judge,  reward,  and 
punish  them,  and  universally  to  dispose  of  them  according  to  his 
pleasure :  together  with  all  their  corresponding  duties.  To  Christ, 
then,  belong  all  these  rights.  But  who  can  possess  these  rights,  or 
sustain  the  Kelation,  out  of  which  they  arise,  beside  the  only,  living, 
and  true  God  ? 

In  sustaining  this  relation  to  the  Universe,  Christ  possesses,  also, 
of  course,  all  the  attributes,  necessary  to  it,  and  displayed  in  the 
work  of  creating ;  particularly  the  power  and  wisdom,  manifested 
in  the  production  of  all  things.  This  power  and  wisdom  are  plain- 
ly infinite. 

I  know  it  is  said  by  Emlyn,  and  other  Arians,  that  we  do  not  see 
the  infinity  of  these  attributes  displayed  in  creating  the  Universe; 
and  that  they  may,  for  aught  that  appears  to  us,  have  existed  in  a 
sufficient  degree  for  the  production  of  all  things,  and  yet  not  have 
been  infinite. 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1st.  That  of  creating  power,  in  the  abstract,  or  unexercised,  w€ 
have  no  idea  at  all ;  ana,  therefore,  cannot  thus  discern  it  to  be  in- 
finite. 

2dly.   We  cannot  comprehend  infinity  in  any  sense.     The  minc]^ 
which  can  comprehend  infinity,  must  itself  be  infinite.     When  we 

''iMiahxlv.a,?.  Lowth 
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speak  of  infinite  power,  as  evident  in  the  creation  of  all  things,  wt 
simply  declare  the  fact,  that  this  power  is  infinite.  That  infinity 
exists  with  respect  to  duration,  expansion,  or  any  thing  else  which 
is  infinite,  we  may  perceive  distinctly ;  and  yet  are  perfectly  unable 
to  comprehend  eternity,  or  immensity, 

3dly.  The  power  of  creating,  or  giving  existence,  is  evidently  a 
subject  to  which  limits  can  no  more  be  assigned  in  our  thoughts  than 
to  duration,  or  space.  Plainly,  he  who  gave  existence  to  one  atom, 
can  give  existence  to  Atoms,  and  therefore  to  worlds,  without  num- 
l  er.  He  who  gave  intelligence,  who  formed  men,  and  angels,  and 
archangels,  can  form  all  kmds,  and  degrees,  of  intelligence,  which 
can  be  formed  ;  and  can  raise  men,  and  aneels,  and  other  rational 
beings,  to  any  height,  to  any  perfection,  of  intelligence,  which  in 
the  nature  of  things  is  possible.  To  this  power,  therefore,  no 
other  bound  can  be  set,  beside  possibihty.  He  who  formed  all 
things  cannot  create  contradictions.  This,  however,  is  no  circum- 
scription of  his  power ;  for  if  it  could  be  done  he  could  do  it.  The 
only  difierence,  which  would  exist,  would  be  in  the  nature  of  the 
things  themselves,  and  not  in  the  power  of  the  Maker. 

43ily.  If  Creation  and  Preservation  be  not  a  proof  of  infinite 
power,  there  is  no  proof,  that  such  power  exists.  Of  this  there 
needs  no  illustration,  but  one :  viz.  that  these  are  the  only  sources, 
whence  infinite  power  has  been  hitherto  argued  in  the  present 
world :  for  the  argument  a  priori  I  consider  as  of  no  value. 

5thly.  We  plainly  cannot  see,  that  Creating  power  is  not  infinite  ^ 
nor  can  we  furnish  a  single  argument  for  the  support  of  such  a  con- 
clusion. The  doctrine  is,  therefore,  a  mere  gratuitous  assump- 
tion ;  and  merits  as  little  consideration,  as  any  other  such  assump- 
tion. 

6thly.  Creating  power  is  the  source  of  all  power  that  exists,  ex- 
cept itself.  If  therefore  creating' power  is  not  infinite,  there  is  no  in- 
finite power.  Christ  therefore,  as  the  Creator  of  all  things,  pos- 
sessed originally  all  existing  power;  whether  we  allow  it  to  be  in- 
finite, or  not, 

7thly,  The  Scriptures  have  determined  this  point  so  far  as  the 
subject  of  this  Sermon  is  concerned:  for  in  Hebrews  iii,  4,  they 
say.  Every  house  is  builded  by  some  one  :  but  he  that  built  all  things 
is  God. 

It  will  be  easily  discerned,  that  the  remarks  made  here,  concern- 
ing the  power,  displayed  in  Creation,  are  with  equal  force  applica- 
ble to  the  Wisdom,  exhibited  in  that  work, 

2dly.  Christ  sustains  also  the  Relation  of  Preserver. 

By  him  all  things  consist. 

lA>holding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power. 

That  God  is  the  only  preserver  of  the  Universe  is  unquestion- 
ably evident  to  the  eye  of  Reason  ;  and  has  accordingly  been  ac- 
knowledged by  all  men^  who  have  acknowledged  a  God.  It  is, 
also,  in  tne  most  definite  manner  declared  in  the  Scriptures.    In 
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Nehcmiali  ix.  6,  tlie  Leriies  at  ike  bead  mi  4e  ^ 
ttcmbted  for  a  solefna,  naiktoal  fi^  UeasedGodia" 
Thou^  even  tkou,  art  Jtkofpok  mi&mu  tktm  kmgi  ^mA 
luaxen  of  fuavens,  wUk  aii  thw  imaiM  ^  ^  «ari&,  mmd  mil  t\ 
thai  are  thtrein  ;  the  « ei»,  ond  &il  iA«f  u  I 
them  tiU§  and  the  host  ^keam 
vah^  the  God^  isk&  didit  ekomt  J^brwm,  mmd  krvmgM  MmfmHk  i 
Ur  of  the  Cfmideej^  and  gmv^ai  kim  (JU  mmmi  ^ ."     ~ 
passage  U  is  declared  in  ibe  mosf  expiidt  lef^  tkalHe, 
serves  all  things,  is  the  Being  voisfaipped  hy  iJbc  host  of  I 
Jehovah  alone  ;  Th€  J  c  hot  a  a  |  Tike  God  ;  aecordv^  io  T 
and  Lfmth^  The  Jceo^^iH,  The  tme,  eterBal,  am)  < 
God  ;  the  Gop  who  chose  A^ram^  brooght  bim  Ibftli  otit  < 
the  Chaldtes^  aod  g^ve  him  the  name  of  Jbrmhaau     Id  tlie 
quent  verses  we  are  further  infoftned^  that  be  is  tbe  Gmd  »f  b\ 
the  great ^  the  imrA/y,  and  the  terr&U  God  ;  graeimm  mmt  i 
the  Auibor  of  all  the  woocVn^  in  Egypt^  ike  Red  Sem^  mmd  iJU  I 
demtsSf  and  of  the  ihspeosatioQ  of  ihe  law  at  Snot;  the  ocn 
ject  of  prayer,  supreme  tore,  faith,  and  obedience.     Yet  mil  j 
consist  hif  Christ,  and  he  uph^di  thtm  all  jy  the  mord  of  hu  j 
He^  therefore^  is  this  Jehovah  ;  this  Goo. 

The  relation  of  Univer^  Preserver  b  pi 
ble  of  being  sustained  by  aov  being  but  JmaowMm*    It  iotolil 
knowledge  of  all  beings,  and  all  their  cireiunslafkces  |  a  ^ov«r| 
sent  in  every  place,  and  to  every  being,  at  e^^efy  nioittent ; 
cient  in  degree  to  bold  in  eijstence,  to  keep  together,  and  to  I 
linue  in  order  and  harmony,  the  mighty  f 
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that  he,  who  sustains  it,  should  be  any  other  than  God,  vre  shouU 
still,  originally  and  continually,  owe  all  things  to  him,  and  nothing 
to  God*  To  such  a  monstrous  absurdity  Joes  the  opinion,  that 
the  Creator,  and  Preserver,  is  any  other  than  the  True  and  Perfect 
God,  ultimately  conduct;  and,  if  they  would  be  consistent  with 
themselves,  does  in  fact  conduct,  those,  who  deny  Christ  to  be 
God. 

As  the  Preserver  of  the  Righteous,  Christ  is  appropriately  call- 
ed, in  the  Scriptures,  by  the  emphatical  name  of  the  Shepherd.  /, 
saith  he,  of  himself,  am  the  good  Shepherd.  The  good  shepherd 
giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.  I  am  the  good  Shepherd  and  know  rm/ 
sheep  ^  John  x.  11,  14, — Our  Lord  Jesus^  that  Great  Shepherd  oj 
the  Sheep  ;  Hebrews  xiii*  20. — And  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall 
appear,  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory,  which  fadeth  not  away; 
1  reter  v*  4. — There  shall  be  onefold,  and  one  Shepherd^  John  %• 
16. — Awake,  0  Sword,  against  my  Shepherd,  against  the  Man  that 
is  my  fellow,  &c. ;  Zech.  xiii.  7. — Behold,  the  Lord  God  will  come 
with  strong  hand,  and  his  arm  shall  rule  for  him  :  behold,  his  re* 
ward  is  with  him,  and  his  work  before  him.  He  shall  feed  hisfiock^ 
like  a  shepherd;  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry 
them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  young; 
Isaiah  xl.  10,11. — Jehovah  is  my  Shepherd;  I  shall  not  want,  at 
maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures  ;  he  leadeth  me  beside  thi 
still  waters.  He  restoreth  my  soui ;  he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness,  for  his  name^s  sake  ;  Psalm  xxiii.  1 — 3.  In  these 
passages  we  are  informed,  that  Christ  is  the  good  Shepherd,  the  great 
Shepherd,  the  chief  Shepherd,  and  The  Shepherd  of  God,  the  Man 
that  is  the  fellow,  or  compeer,  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts.  We  are  far- 
ther informed,  that  there  is  one  Shepherd  to  the  flock ;  that  he  is 
the  final  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  that  Jehovah  is  the 
Shepherd  of  David,  one  of  the  Righteous,  and  therefore,  by  irresis- 
tible conseauence,  of  all  the  righteous ;  that  the  Lord  God  will 
feed  his  fioclc,  like  a  Shepherd,  will  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm^ 
and  carry  them  in  his  bosom.  If,  therefore,  Christ  be  not  Jehovab; 
if  he  be  not  the  Lord  God,  then  there  are  two  Shepherds,  instead 
of  one ;  of  whom  Christ  is  still  the  chief  and  the  great  Shepherd : 
and,  although  the  Shepherd  of  David  was  Jehovah,  yet  Christ  is 
the  Shepherd  of  all  other  righteous  persons.  This  character  Christ 
recognizes,  when  he  informs  us,  that  at  the  Great  Day  he  will  sipa- 
rate  the  Sheep  from  the  goats  ;  and  this  character  he  will  for  ever 
sustain  in  the  future  world  ;  for  there,  we  are  taught,  he  will  feed 
them,  and  lead  them  to  living  fountains  of  waters. 

3dly.  Christ  sustains  the  Character  of  the  Possessor  of  all  things. 

At  his  entrance  into  this  world,  it  is  said.  He  came  unto  his  own 
things,  ra  "Aa;  and  his  oam  men,  or  kindred,  ('w  'limi)  received  him 
not ;  that  is,  he  came  into  the  world,  but  mankind  or  the  Jewish 
nation  received  him  not.  John  i.  11.  All  things,  saith  Christ, 
which  the  Father  hath^  are  mine,  or  my  things;    John  xvi.  15. 
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Again,  in  his  intercessory  prayer,  he  says  to  the  Father,  Ml  things^ 
that  art  mint^  are  thine  ;  and  the  things,  which  are  thine,  are  mine  ; 
John  xvii*  10.  It  will  be  needless  to  add  any  further  passages 
to  texts  so  perfectly  explicit,  and  unambiguous,  as  these.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  possession  of  all  things  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  Creation  and  Preservation  of  all 
things*  All  things  are  necessarily  the  property,  and  possession, 
of  Christ,  because  he  made  them,  and  because  he  upholds  them  in 
being;  as  saith  the  Psalmist,  The  Earth  is  Jehovah's,  and  thefvl^ 
ness  thereof,  the  World  and  they  that  dwell  therein ;  for  he  hath 
founded  it  twon  the  seas,  and  established  it  upon  the  foods. 

But  the  Possession  of  the  Universe  involves  in  the  Possessor,  to 
say  the  least,  an  absolute  knowledge  of  every  thing  that  is  ihtispos' 
sessed.  No  mind  can  possess  any  thing,  to  which  its  comprehen- 
sion does  not  extend.  Entitled  to  it,  it  may  be ;  in  the  acttrnl 
possession  of  it,  it  cannot  be.  But  no  mind,  except  the  Omniscient, 
can  comprehend,  or  ever  discern,  more  than  a  little  part  of  the 
Universe;  and  therefore  none  but  the  Omniscient  Mind  can  pos- 
sess any  more  than  this  litde  part. 

The^e  is  indeed  a  humbler  and  totally  different  sense,  in  which 
it  may  be  figuratively  said,  and  in  which  it  is  said  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  Saints  shall  inherit  all  things  ;  and  in  which  all  things  are 
said  to  be  theirs  ;  viz.  ttuit  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good 
to  them.  In  this  manner  all  things  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  said 
to  belong  to  Christ;  because,  being  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever,  his  enjoyment  is,  like  himself,  unchangeable ;  and 
cannot  in  any  sense  be  the  result  of  the  changes,  of  which  created 
things  are  the  subjects.  The  happiness  of  created  beings  results 
only,  and  necessarily,  from  his  government  of  all  things  for  their 
benefit ;  but  his  happiness  existed  before  the  things  themselves, 
and  can  be  dependent  on  nothing,  but  his  own  mind. 

Further,  the  possession  of  all  things  involves,  inseparably,  the 
control  over  them  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  direct  them  immediately 
to  the  use,  and  purposes,  of  the  possessor.  That  which  we  can- 
not command  for  our  own  use,  we  do  not  in  the  proper  sense 
possess.  But  the  power  and  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  pos- 
session of  all  things,  are  in  this  view  plainly  infinite. 

4thly.  Christ  sustains  the  relation  of  Supreme  Ruler  to  the  Um- 
verse. 

Revelation  xix.  11,  &c.  And  I  saw  Heaven  opened ;  and  behold 
a  white  horse,  and  he  that  sat  on  him  was  called  Faithful  and  TVue, 
and  his  name  is  called  the  Word  or  God.  And  he  hath  on  his 
vesture,  and  on  his  thigh,  a  name  written:  Kino  of  kings  ar^d 
LfORD  or  LORDS.  Rcv.  xvii.  14,  These  shall  make  war  with  the 
Lamb,  and  the  Lamb  shall  overcome  them;  for  he  is  Lord  op 
LORDS,  and  King  or  kings.  1  Tim.  vi.  15,  fVhich  in  his  times 
the  blessed  and  only  potentate  shall  show,  the  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords.     Acts  x.  36,  Jesus  Christ :  this  person  is  Lord 
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of  all  things.  Romans  ix.  Christ,  who  is  over  all  things^  God 
blessed  for  ever,  Amen.  Philippians  ii.  10,  11,  That  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bozo,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in 
earth,  and  things  under  the  earth :  And  that  every  tongue  should 
confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 
In  these  passages  Christ  is  directly  exhibited  as  the  Lord,  or  Ruler, 
of  the  Universe,  in  the  most  absolute  sense ;  the  Lord  of  all  things, 
whom  things  in  Heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  are  respectively  re- 
quired to  confess  as  their  Lord. 

But  the  government  of  the  Universe  requires,  if  any  thing  re- 
quires, the  attributes  of  an  Infinite  Mind:  goodness  to  prompt, 
justice  to  direct,  knowledge  to  discern,  ana  power  to  execute, 
whatever  is  right,  wise,  and  good  to  be  done ;  and  to  prevent  the 
existence  of  whatever  is  not.  It  demands  also  existence  every 
where  present,  and  eternally  enduring,  throughout  the  boundless 
and  everlasting  kingdom  of  God.  Without  these  atu-ibutes  Christ 
must  be  the  Lord  only  in  name,  and  rule  only  in  pretence ;  and 
such  must  undoubtedly  be  the  character,  attributed  to  him  in  these, 
and  the  almost  innumerable  other,  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which 
he  is  styled  Lord,  and  said  to  hold  the  dominion  over  all  things ; 
unless  he  is  essentially  possessed  of  these  attributes.  The  Scrip- 
tures are  not  thus  deficient  in  their  own  scheme ;  for,  when  they 
attribute  universal  dominion  to  Christ,  they  teach  us,  that  he  is 
qualified  for  such  dominion,  by  declaring,  that  in  him  dwells  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead.  We  are  not,  therefore,  left  at  a  loss  by 
ihe  Scriptures  themselves  concerning  his  perfect  qualifications  for 
the  exercise  of  this  government ;  nor  can  we  wonder,  that  he,  who 
made,  and  preserves,  should  also  govern,  all  things. 

In  this  relation  Christ  gave  the  Law  to  the  Israelites,  and  to 
Mankind,  at  mount  Sinai;  and  in  this  character,  as  the  rightful  Law 

Siver,  he  directed  his  own  Spirit  to  inspire  the  Prophets  and  Apos- 
es  with  the  knowledge  of  his  Word,  as  the  universal  Law  to  man- 
kind. But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you 
from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  or  Truth  ;  He  will  guide  you 
into  all  the  truth  ;  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself ;  but  whatsoever 
he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak ;  and  he  will  shew  you  things  to 
come.  He  shall  glorify  me :  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall 
shew  it  unto  you.  All  things  which  the  Father  hath  are  mine] 
therefore  said  I,  that  he  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shew  it  unto  you] 
John  XV.  26.  xvi.  13 — 15.  Of  which  salvation  the  Prophets  have 
inquired,  searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time,  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  which  was  in  them,  did  signify.  Accordingly  the  Scrip- 
tures are  called  the  Word  of  Christ  ;  Let  the  Word  of  Christ  dwell 
in  you  richly,  in  all  wisdom  ;  and  The  Laxo  of  Christ ;  Bear  ye  one 
another^  s  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  Law  of  Christ.  The  Law,  here 
referred  to,  is  no  other  than  the  second  command  of  the  moral  Law, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;  or  that  branch  of  this 
command,  which,  respecting  Christians  peculiarly,  is  called  the 
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ATfTO  commandment ;  A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that  ye 
love,  one  another;  John  xiii.  34.  In  this  character,  Christ,  when 
he  began  to  preach,  expounded,  altered,  and  annulled,  the  Law 
of  Moses  in  his  own  name,  and  at  his  own  pleasure.     All  the  pro- 

Ehets,  who  came  before  him,  introduced  their  messages  to  man- 
ind  under  the  name,  and  authority,  by  which  they  spoke ;  and 
prefaced  them  with  Thus  saith  the  Lord;  Thus  saith  Jehovah;  and 
Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts.  Christ,  on  the  contrary,  when  alter- 
ing and  annulling  these  very  things,  uses  no  name  but  his  own; 
and  speaks  direcdy  by  his  own  authority;  introducing  his  own 
laws  with  Verily,  I  say  unto  you;  plainly  intended  to  be  equivalent 
to  Thus  saith  the  Lord;  because  the  things,  which  were  prefaced 
with  this  latter  phrase,  were  openly  altered  and  revoked  by  him. 

In  this  character  also,  he  disposes  of  the  present  and  future  al* 
lotments  of  all  beings ;  opens  and  shuts  at  his  pleasure  the  world 
of  death,  and  departed  spirits;  consigns  w^hom  he  pleases  to  end- 
less suffering ;  and  bestows  on  whom  he  pleases  immortal  life.  In 
this  character,  he  is  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power  ;  CoL  \u 
10. — Who  having  gone  into  Heaven,  saith  St*  Peter,  is  on  the  right 
hand  of  God:  Angels,  Authorities,  and  Powers,  being  subjected  to 
him.  In  this  relation,  it  is  obvious^  that  all  Intelligent  beings  are 
bound  to  render  him  their  supreme  and  ultimate  homage  and  obe- 
dience :  that  his  Law  is  the  rule  of  all  their  conduct ;  from  obey- 
ing which  nothing  can  excuse  them  ;  the  law,  by  which  they  will 
be  tried,  and  approved,  or  condemned  :  that  his  Word  is  the  only 
rule  of  life  and  salvation  to  mankind  :  that  his  Dominion  is  the  su- 

f^reme  and  universal  control,  to  which  in  this  and  every  other  world 
ntelligent  beings  are  rightfully  required  to  bow ;  to  which  every 
one  of  them  in  this  and  all  other  worlds  will  ultimately  bow;  and 
by  which  all  things  arc,  and  will  for  ever  be,  regulated  at  his  plea- 
sure :  that  he  is  the  Judge,  who  will  finally  acquit  or  condemn,  re- 
ward or  punish,  every  Intelligent  creature.  I  scarcely  need  to  ask. 
Who  can  sustain  this  stupendous  relation  to  the  Universe,  except 
Jehovah  ? 

5thly.  Christ  is  the  Last  End  of  all  things. 

Colossians  i.  16,  All  things  roere  created  by  him,  and  for  him: 
that  is,  they  were  all  created  for  his  use ;  tnat  he  might  destine 
them  to  such  purposes,  and  conduct  them  to  such  an  issue,  as  were 
agreeable  to  his  pleasure.  In  the  same  manner  as  it  is  said  Prov. 
xvi.  4,  Jehovah  hath  made  all  things  for  himself 

It  will,  I  suppose,  be  granted,  as  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
questioned,  that  the  End,  for  which  any  thing  exists,  under  the 
control  of  divine  Wisdom,  is  more  important  than  the  thing  itself^ 
or,  universally,  that  the  End  is  more  important  than  the  Means. 
I  suppose  it  will  also  be  granted,  that  the  End,  for  which  all  things 
exist,  is  the  most  important  of  all  Ends.  I  suppose  it  will  further 
be  granted,  that  Jehovah,  in  making  all  things  for  himself  regard- 
ed nimself,  and  in  this  design  proved  that  he  regarded  himself,  as 
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more  important  than  all  things  else;  and  his  glory,  or  pleasure,  for 
which  they  were  created,  as  the  most  important  of  all  the  Ends, 
discerned  by  his  Omniscience,  and  perfectly  worthy  to  be  preferred 
to  every  other.  But  this  plainly  could  not  be,  unless  he,  who 
thus  proposed  himself  as  the  end  of  all  things,  was  in  the  view 
of  his  Omniscience  a  more  excellent,  great,  and  glorious  Being, 
than  any  other.  If  there  were  any  other  being  superior  to  him- 
self, such  being  ought  plainly  to  lie  preferred  to  him :  otherwise, 
that  which  was  of  infenor  importance,  and  worth,  would  be  prefer- 
red to  that  which  was  superior :  a  preference  obviously  unfound- 
ed, and  unjust.  Jehovah,  therefore,  in  makine  all  things  for  him- 
self, has  testified  in  the  most  solemn  and  forcible  manner  possible, 
that  himself  is  more  important,  great,  and  excellent,  than  all  other 
things  whatever. 

But  all  things  are  declared  in  the  passage  quoted  firom  Colos- 
sians,  to  have  been  created  by  Christ  for  himself.  Christ,  therefore, 
in  this  act  of  making  himself  the  End  of  the  Creation  of  all  things, 
has  declared,  that  Himself  is,  in  his  own  view,  the  most  important, 
great,  and  excellent,  of  all  things.  This  declaration  is  either  true, 
or  false.  If  false  ;  it  proceeded  from  ignorance,  or  from  sin.  It 
could  not  be  from  sin ;  for  Christ  knew  no  sin  ;  and  is  declared  to 
be  without  spotj  or  blemish  ;  the  Holy  One^  and  the  Just ;  even  the 
Holy  One  of  God.  It  could  not  be  from  ignorance ;  because  no  In- 
telligent creature,  who  knew  Jehovah  at  all,  could  possibly  sup- 
pose himself  to  be  more  important,  great,  and  excellent  than  Jeho- 
vah ;  and  because  Christ  will  not  be  supposed,  even  by  the  lAii/a- 
riansj  to  be  capable  of  such  ienorancc.  It  is  therefore  true.  But, 
if  it  be  true,  it  is  by  inevitable  consequence  also  true,  either  that 
Christ  is  greater  and  more  important  than  Jehovah,  or  that  he  it 
Jehovah  himself 

Further,  as  Christ  is  the  End  of  all  thin^,  if  he  be  not  Jehovah, 
there  is  nothing,  of  which  Jehovah  is  the  End.  As  all  things  were 
made  for  Christ ;  if  Christ  be  not  Jehovah,  there  is  nothing, 
which  is  made  for  Jehovah.  The  united  tendency  and  result  of 
all  that  has  been,  is,  or  will  be,  in  the  Universe,  is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  pleasure  and  glory  of  Christ;  and  if  Christ  be  not 
Jehovah,  Jehovah  will  exist  without  any  glory  displayed ;  with- 
out any  interest,  or  concern,  in  the  Universe. 

It  ought  also  to  be  added,  that  He,  who  is  the  End  of  all  things, 
for  whose  glory  and  pleasure  they  are  to  operate,  must  possess 
Power  sufficient  to  direct  them  to  his  glory ;  and  Intelligence^  to 
discern,  that  this  purpose  is  accomplished  by  them  all.  When  we 
consider  the  ^eatness  and  multitude  of  the  things  themselves,  and 
their  everlasting  continuance  and  operation,  it  will,  I  think,  be  im- 
possible not  to  conclude,  that  this  power  and  intelligence  must  be  in 
the  strictest  sense  unlimited. 

It  is  with  reference  to  this  very  subject,  as  I  apprehend,  that  our 
Saviour,  in  his  intercessory  prayer,  utters  to  the  Father  these  re 
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markable  words  :*  M  things,  which  are  mtVie,  ar&  thine ;  and  all 
things  J  which  are  thine,  are  mine  :  and  I  am  glorified  in  them  ;  John 
xvii.  10.  Here,  in  two  forms  of  expression,  he  declares  to  the 
Father  the  co-extension  of  the  property,  which  the  Father  and 
the  Son  have  in  the  Universe,  and  their  mutual  possession  of  all 
things  ;  and  then  adds,  that  he  is  glorified  in,  or  by  means  of,  them 
all*  This  may  be  properly  styled  Christ's  own  comment  on  the 
declaration  of  St.  Paul,  that  all  things  were  made  for  him  ;  that  is^ 
for  his  use ;  his  glory :  for  here  Christ  declares  his  glory  to  be 
actually  accomplished  by  them  all. 

This  doctrine  is  plainly,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Arian 
notion  of  Chrisl's  being  a  svbordinate  God;  to  whom  divine  pow- 
er is  supposed  to  have  oeen  delegated ;  and  who,  in  this  character 
of  a  delegate,  is  supposed  to  have  created  the  Universe,  and  to  be 
worshipped.  On  this  notion  I  propose  to  make  some  observations 
hereafter.  At  present  I  shall  only  remark,  that  He,  who  is  the  first 
Cause,  or  Creator,  and  the  last  End,  of  all  things,  is  all  that  is,  or 
can  be,  meant  by  the  Supreme  God.  All  things  being  made  for 
his  usie,  and  being  the  means  of  his  glory ;  there  is  nothing  left  to 
a  Being,  higher  and  greater  than  himself;  nor  does  it  appear,  that 
such  a  Being  can  have  any  material  concern  with  the  Universe,  in 
any  manner  whatever. 

I  shall  now  consider  the  5th,  and  last,  particular,  mentioned  un- 
der this  head :  viz.  Tliat  Divine  Worship  is  in  the  Scriptures  reytiir- 
e  J,  and  by  persons  inspired  was  actually  rendered^  to  Christ. 

Divine  worship  is  required  to  be  rendered  to  Christ ;  John  v.  22, 
23,  For  the  Father  judgeth  no  man  ;  but  hath  committed  all  judg- 
tnent  unto  the  Son :  That  all  men  should  honour  the  Son  even  as  they 
honour  the  Father.  He  that  honoureth  not  the  Son,  honoureth  not 
the  Father  that  sent  him.  In  this  passage  of  Scripture  we  are  inform- 
ed, that  the  infinite  prerogative  of  judging  the  universe  is  commit- 
ted by  the  Father  to  the  Son,  for  this,  as  at  least  one,  if  not  the  only, 
great  end,  that  all  (that  is,  I  apprehend,  all  Intelligent  creatures, 
tne  word  men  not  being  in  the  original)  should  honour  the  Son  even 
as  (that  is,  just  in  the  same  manner,  as,  and  in  the  same  degree, 
as)  they  honour  the  Father.  The  Final  Judgment,  being  an  act 
wnich  eminently  displays  the  infinite  perfections,  is  committed  to 
the  Son,  that  he  may  be  perceived  with  indubitable  evidence  to 
possess  these  perfections,  and  may  therefore  receive  that  peculiar 
nonour,  which  is  due  to  Him  only,  by  whom  they  are  possessed.  TTis 
honour,  which  is  due  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  God,  consists  supremely 
in  religious  worship  ;  in  making  him  the  object  of  our  supreme  affec^ 
tion  ;  and  rendering  to  him  our  supreme  obedience.  All  this  is  here 
required  to  Christ  in  the  same  manner,  in  which  it  is  required  to  the 
Father. 

Whether  it  be  supposed,  that  this  passage  be  intended  to  include 

*  S«e  th«  original  Greek. 
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angels,  or  not;  ihey  arc  expressly  required  to  worship  him  in 
Psalm  xcvii.  7 :  confounded  be  all  they  that  serve  graven  images. 
Worship  him,  all  ye  Gods.  St.  Paul  quotes  a  part  of  this  verse  in 
the  following  manner:  Jind  again,  when  he  hringeth  in  the  first-be- 
gotten  into  the  world,  he  saith,  Let  all  the  Angels  of  God  worship 
him.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  all  the  angels  of  God  are  requir- 
ed to  worship  Christ. 

The  only  possible  debate,  which  can  arise  here,  is  concerning 
the  kind  of  worship,  which  is  to  be  rendered.  On  this  I  observe, 
that  the  Greek  word  is  *potfxuvr]tfaTw6av ;  and  that  this  word  is  used 
twenty-four  times  in  the  New  Testament,  to  denote  the  worship  of 
the  true  God  ;  that  it  is  used  many  times  more  to  denote  the  reli- 
gious worship  of  false  gods;  and  that  it  is,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, the  only  word,  used  to  denote  what  is  intended  by  worship, 
when  considered  as  an  act  immediately  performed.  The  words 
eifairfuw,  AttTfsuw,  and  Is^ofuu,  rendered  also  to  worship,  appear 
rather  to  express  either  habitual  reverence,  or  service,  or  a  general 
course  of  worship,  considered  as  a  character,  or  course  of  life. 
UpKfxweia,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  is  the  only  term, 
used  to  denote  religious  worship  by  St,  John  ;  and  is  certainly  the 
appropriate  word  for  this  idea,  if  there  is  any  such  appropriate 
word  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is,  particularly,  the  word,  used 
by  Christ  in  his  answer  to  Satan  ;  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy 
God;  and  in  his  discourse  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  concerning 
the  place  where,  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  persons  by  whom, 
God  is  acceptably  worshipped. 

Secondly.  That  religious  worship  is  here  intended  is  certain : 
because  the  Object  of  the  worship,  commanded,  is  directly  opposed 
in  the  command  itself  to  idols ;  and  the  worship,  required,  to  that 
which  is  forbidden.  Confounded  be  all  they  that  serve,  tliat  is  reli- 
giously worship,  gravenimages  ;  that  boast  themselves  of  idols.  As 
if  God  had  said.  Worship  no  more  graven  images,  nor  idols  of  any 
kind ;  for  all  their  worshippers  shall  be  confounded :  Worship 
Aim  ;  the  Messiah ;  the  Son  of  God ;  and  not  only  you,  the  sottisn 
men  who  are  guilty  of  this  idolatry ;  but  all  ye  Angels,  also,  to 
whom  this  worship  is  often  sottishly  rendered. 

In  the  same  manner,  is  this  worship  commanded  to  both  men 
and  angels.  Phil.  ii.  9 — 11,  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  ex- 
alted him,  and  given  him  a  name,  which  is  above  every  name  ;  That 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth;  And  that  every  tongue 
should  confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  tht 
Father,  In  this  passage,  all  things  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  sub- 
terranean, (as  it  is  in  the  original)  are  required  to  bow  the  knee 
to  Christ,  and  to  confess  him  to  be  Lord.  To  bow  the  knee  is  well 
known  appropriate  phraseology  to  denote  religious  worship.  / 
have  Irft  me,  says  God  to  Elijah,  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  all  the 
knees  that  have  not  bowed  unto  Baalj  and  every  mouth  which  hath 
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not  kissed  him.  1  Kings  xix.  18.*  St,  Paul  also  says,  I  bow  my 
knees  to  the  Father  of  all  mercies.  But  to  place  it  beyond  all 
doubt,  we  need  only  refer  to  Isaiah  xlv.  22,  23,  whence  this  pas- 
sage is  quoted. .  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  ye  ends  of  the 
earth:  for  lam  God,  and  there  is  none  else.  By  myself  have  1 
sworn,  and  the  truth  has  gone  out  of  my  mouth ;  the  word,  and  it 
shall  not  be  revoked.  Surely  to  me  shall  every  knee  bow,  shall  every 
tongue  swear :  saying.  Only  to  Jehovah  belongcth  Salvation  and 
Power.]  To  ascribe  to  Jehovah,  salvation  and  power:  (the 
thing,  which,  the  Apostle  informs  us,  is  the  same  with  confessing 
that  Christ  is  Lord)  and  to  bow  the  knee  when  making  this  as- 
cription, is  undoubtedly  religious  worship,  if  any  thing  is.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  ascription  is  often  made  by  the  saints  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  saints  and  angels  in  heaven. 

In  accordance  with  these  requisitions  we  find  Christ  actually 
worshipped  in  great  numbers  of  instances.  I  shall  omit  here  the 
numerous  instances,  in  which  we  are  directly  told,  that  persons 
worshipped  Christ,  while  here  in  the  world ;  merely  because  they 
would  give  birth  to  a  critical  controversy,  too  minute,  and  too 
extended,  for  the  present  occasion.  The  instances,  about  which 
such  a  controversy  cannot,  at  least  decently,  arise,  are  sufficiently 
numerous  for  my  design. 

Isl.  In  Genesis  xviii.  we  are  told,  that  Jehovah  appeared  unto 
Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  as  he  sat  in  the  door  of  his  tent. 
The  manner  of  his  appearance  was  the  following :  Jls  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  looked^  Lo,  three  men  stood  by  him  ;  and  he  ran 
to  meet  them,  and  bowed  himself  toward  the  ground.  To  one  of 
them  he  said.  My  Lord,  if  I  have  now  found  favour  in  thy  sight, 

SCLss  not  away,  I  pray  thee,  from  thy  servant,  &c.  The  person 
ere  spoken  to  is  called  by  Abraham,  ^r»K.  This  person  in  the 
13th  verse  is  called  Jehovah  ;  and  in  the  14th,  says,  Is  any  thing 
too  hard  for  Jehovah  ?  and  informs  Abraham  of  the  destruction  of 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  which  he  had  determined  to  bring  upon 
them  for  their  sins.  To  this  person  Abraham  prays,  repeatedly, 
for  the  preservation  of  these  cities.  Lot  also,  to  whom  he  appear- 
ed in  the  following  chapter,  prayed  to  him  for  his  own  preserva- 
tion, and  that  of  the  city  Zoar,  and  was  accepted.  These  persons 
are  in  the  first  place  called  three  men.  One  of  them,  whom  Abra^ 
ham  calls  Adoxai,  or  Lord,  is  afterwards  called  by  himself,  by 
Abraham,  and  by  Moses,  Jehovah  ;  and  Avas  Avorshipped  by  both 
Abraham  and  Lot.  The  other  two  are  afterwards  repeatedly  call- 
ed Angels.  Now  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  God,  the  Father, 
appeared  as  a  man  ;  or  that  he  ate  of  the  provision,  furnished  by 
Abraham :  for  no  one  hath  seen  God,  the  Father,  at  any  time.  Yet 
this  person  is  here  styled  Jehovah,  and  was  worshipped ;  and  this 
pierson  was  Christ. 

*  Sm  Hosea  xiiL  2,  and  Psalm  iL  2.  t  Lowth. 
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2dly.  In  Judges  xiii.  The  Anoel-Jehovah  appeared  to  Manoak 
and  his  wife.  When  he  departed,  it  is  said,  that  Manoah  kntwj  thai 
he  was  the  Anoel-Jehovah:  and  it  is  added,  Manoah  said  unto 
his  voife^  We  shall  surely  die^  because  we  have  seen  God.  But  his 
wife  said  unto  him^  //"Jehovah  wtre  pleased  to  kill  us,  he  would 
not  have  received  a  burnt-offering,  and  a  meat-offering ,  at  our 
hands.  In  vei-se  16,  the  Angel  had,  said  Manoah,  If  thou  wilt  offet 
a  burnt-offering,  thou  must  offer  it  unto  Jehovah  ;  for,  it  is  sub- 
joined, Manoah  knew  not,  that  he  was  the  Anoel-Jehovah.  Bui 
after  he  had  ascended  in  the  flame  of  the  altar,  then,  it  is  declared, 
Manoah  knew  that  he  was  the  Angel-Jehovah.  The  buhit-offer- 
ing  and  the  meat-offerine  Manoah  and  his  wife  then  perceived 
themselves  to  have  offered  unwittingly  to  Him,  who  had  manifested 
to  them  his  acceptance  of  both  at  their  hands. 

Here  the  worship  was  not  only  presented  to  Christ;  but,  what 
is  of  much  more  importance  to  my  purpose,  was  accepted  by  him. 

3dly.  David  worships  Christ,  in  Psalm  xlv.  and  Ixxii.  and  ciL 
m  ascribing  to  him  the  praise,  which  is  due  to  God  only.  In  the 
two  first  he  declares,  that  the  people  shall  praise  him,  ana  fear  him, 
and  fall  down  before  him,  ana  serve  him  for  ever  and  ever.  In  the 
last  he  makes  to  him  a  long-continued  prayer. 

4thly.  In  Isaiah  vi.  the  Seraphim  worshipped  him,  saying,  Hofy, 
Holy,  Holy,  is  Jehovah  or  Hosts. 

5thly.  Stephen,  in  Acts  vii.  59,  60,  prayed  to  Christ.  And  they 
•toned  Stephen,  calling  upon  God,  or  as  in  the  original,  they  stoned 
Stephen  invoking,  and  saying.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.  And 
he  kneeled  down,  atid  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin 
to  their  charge  ;  and  having  said  this,  he  fell  asle^. 

On  this  prayer  of  St.  Stephen  I  make  the  following  remarks : 

First.  Stephen  at  this  time  was  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (verse  55) 
and  therefore  perfectly  secured  from  error. 

Secondly.  He  was  singularly  favoured  of  God  on  account  of 
the  greatness  of  his  faith  and  ooedience ;  and,  as  a  peculiar  testi- 
mony of  the  divine  favour,  he  was  permitted  to  see  the  Heavens 
opened,  and  to  behold  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  on  ihi 
right  hand  of  God. 

Thirdly.  In  the  full  assurance,  produced  by  this  vision,  and  the 
faith,  with  which  he  beheld  it,  he  presented  his  final  petitions  to 
Christ. 

Fourthly.  The  first  of  these  petitions  respected  the  highest  pc^ 
sonal  object,  which  can  be  prayed  for :  viz.  the  eternal  salvation 
of  his  soul;  and  attributed  to  Him,  to  whom  it  was  made,  that  infi- 
nite power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  which  alone  can  bestow  sal- 
vation. 

Fifthly.  The  second  petition  was  of  the  same  nature ;  being  a 
prayer,  that  his  enemies  might  not  be  finally  condemned  for  the  sin 
of  murdering  him  ;  and  of  course  attributed  to  the  Person,  to  whom 
it  was  addressedi  the  power  of  fOTgiving,  or  condemning,  these 
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murderers.  No  higher  act  of  worship  was  ever  rendered  than 
this;  nor  was  any  act  of  worship  cv^r  j^erformed  on  a  more  solemn 
occasion ;  nor  by  a  person  better  qualified  to  worship  aright ;  nor 
■with  a  more  illustrious  testimony  of  acceptance.  Yet  this  act  of 
worship  was  performed  to  Christ. 

Sixthly.  This  was  the  very  worship,  and  these  were  the  very 
prayers,  offered  to  God,  a  litde  before,  by  Christ  at  his  crucifixion. 
Stephen^  therefore,  worshipped  Christ  just  as  Christ  worshipped 
the  Father. 

6thly.  SL  Paul  often  prayed  to  Christ  directly.*    Particularly, 

1  Thess.  iii.  11,  12,  .ATozo  God  himself,  even  our  Father,  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  direct  our  way  unto  you*  And  the  Lord  make 
you  to  increase,  and  abound,  in  love  one  toward  another,  and  toward 
all  men,  even  as  we  do  toward  you.  Here  a  prayer  is  offered  up 
by  St.  Paul,  that  he  may  be  guided  to  the  Thessalonians  ;  and  that 
they  may  be  made  to  increase  and  abound  in  holiness,  and  estab- 
lished unto  the  end.  This  prayer  is  offered  up  to  God  the  Father, 
and  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  same 
terms :  both  being  unitedly  addressed  in  the  same  petition,  without 
any  note  of  distinction.  The  second  of  these  petitions  is  also 
offered  up  to  Christ  alone.  The  same  petition,  in  substance,  is 
presented  to  the  Father  and  Son,   united  in  the  same  manner: 

2  Thess.  ii.  16,  17.  In  the  third  chapter,  verse  5,  Paul  prays,  Now 
may  the  Lord  direct  your  hearts  to  the  love  of  God,  and  to  the  pa^ 
titnct  of  Christ:  and  verse  IG,  Now  the  Lord  of  peace  himself  give 
you  peace  by  all  means.  The  Lord  be  zuith  you  all.  Again, 
2  Cor.  xii.  8,  Concerning  this,  that  is,  the  messenger  of  Sntan  to 
buffet  him,  St.  Paul  says.  Thrice  I  besought  the  Lord,  that  it  might 
depart  from  me.  But  he  said  unto  me.  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee :  for  my  power  is  made  perfect  m  7ocakncss.  Most  gladly, 
therefore,  will  I  rather  glory  in  mine  iufrmities  ;  that  the  power  of 
Christ  may  rest  upon  me.  In  this  passage  St.  Paul  infonns  us, 
that  he  thrice  prayed  to  Christ,  respecting  the  particular  subject 
mentioned. 

7thly.  St.  Paul,  in  all  his  Epistles,  except  that  to  the  Hebrews ; 
and  St.  John  in  his  .  econd  Epistle,  pray  to  Christ,  in  that  noted  re- 
quest, in  which  also,  Silas,  Timothy,  and  Sosihcncs  united,  that 
grace,  mercy,  and  peace  might  be  multiplied,  or  communicated,  to 
those  to  whom  they  wrote, /rom  God  our  Father,  and  from  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  This  is  an  express  pi-aycr  to  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
united,  to  gi-ant  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  to  men.  These  are  the 
highest  of  all  blessings,  and  such  as  none,  but  Jehovah,  can  grant. 
Yet  Christ  can  grant  them,  because  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration  di- 
rected, that  He  should  be  prayed  to  for  them. 

8thly.  The  Baptismal  service,  directed  by  Christ  himself,  is  an  act 
of  religious  worship  to  Christ.  Baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Whether  this  be  intcr- 

*  See  Bishop  Barnet  on  the  Articles,  p.  48. 
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preted  lo  mean,  Baptizing  them  into  the  name^  or  ix  the  name^  it 
makes  no  difference.  If  Christians  are  baptized  into  the  name, 
they  are  baptized  into  the  name  of  God  only :  for  they  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  only,  by  adoption  ;  that  adoption,  by  which  they  lake 
his  name  upon  them ;  and  Christ  is  here  declared  to  be  the  God, 
whose  name  they  assume.  If  they  are  baptized  in  the  name  ;  they 
are  baptized  in  the  name,  or  authority,  of  God  only  :  but  Christ  is 
this  God. 

9thly.  The  blessing,  pronounced  on  Christian  asscmbliesy  is  an  act 
of  religious  worship,  rendered  to  Christ,  The  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  with  you  all.  Amen.  Peace  be  to  the  brethren,  and  love 
with  faith,  from  God  the  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  Eph. 
vi.  23.  Or  as  it  was  more  commonly,  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ  be  with  you  all.  Amen.  The  first  of  these  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  blessing,  anciently  pronounced  by  the  High  Priest  on 
the  children  of  Israel.  Jehovah  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee  :  Jeho- 
vah make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  to  thee  :  Je- 
hovah lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee  and  give  thee  peace.  It  is 
the  appropriate  office  of  the  Father  to  bless,  and  preserve  ;  of  the 
Son  to  give  grace,  and  illumination  ;  and  of  the  Spirit  to  commu- 
nicate peace. 

Finally  ;  so  universal  was  the  custom  of  praying  to  Christ,  that 
Christians  were  originally  entitled,  as  their  distinguishing  appella- 
tion, "  Those  who  called  on  the  name  of  Christ.^^  Thus  Ananias 
says  to  Christ,  Acts  ix.  14,  Here  he  hath  authonty  from  the  chic j 
priests  to  bind  all  those  that  call  on  thy  name.  The  peoj)le  o'. 
Damascus,  also,  when  they  heard  Paul  preach,  were  amazed,  and 
said.  Is  not  this  he,  who  destroyed  them  that  called  on  this  name  in 
Jerusalem?  1  Cor.  i.  \,Paid,  called  to  bean  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christy 
and  Sosthe7ies  the  brother,  unto  the  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Co- 
rinth, called  to  be  saints,  with  all  that  in  every  place  call  upon  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. — 2  Tim.  ii.  22,  Follow  righteousness, 
faith,  charity,  peace,  with  them  that  call  on  the  Lord,  out  of  a  pun 
heart. — Romans  x.  12,  The  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that 
call  upon  him.  That  Christ  is  here  meant  is  evident  from  the  pre- 
ceding verse. 

In  all  these  instances,  and  in  this  universal  manner,  was  Christ 
worshipped.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  instances,  the  persons,  who 
rendered  the  worship,  were  inspired  ;  and,  in  the  remaining  instan- 
ces, were  plainly  under  divine  direction  ;  because  the  worship  was 
approved,  and  accepted. 

But  religious  worship  is  lawfully  rendered  to  God  only.  This 
we  know  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  himself  quoting  Deuteronomy  x. 
20,  in  Matthew  X.  12,  It  is  written,  thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.  The  Angel  also  forbade 
John  to  worship  him,  saying.  See  thou  do  it  n^t;  worship  God.  Isa- 
iah also  commands,  Sanctify  the  Lord  of  Hosts  himself}  and  let 
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him  be  your  fear  and  your  dread.  God  also  in  Exodus  xxxiv.  14, 
says  to  the  Israelites^  Thou  shall  worship  no  other  God  :  for  Jeho- 
vah, whose  name  is  Jealous^  is  a  Jealous  God, 

Yet  Christ  is  here  directed  to  be  worshipped,  and  is  actually 
worshipped,  by  persons  inspired.  If,  then,  Christ  be  not  God, 
God  has  commanded  another  to  be  Avorshipped ;  and  persons,  un- 
der the  immediate  direction  of  his  Spirit,  have  worshipped  another. 

The  whole  Church,  the  Bride,  is  commanded,  in  rsalm  xlv.  by 
that  God,  who  said  unto  him.  Thy  throne^  0  God,  is  for  ever  and 
ever,  thus  :  Hearken,  0  Daughter,  and  consider,  and  incline  thine 
ear :  so  shall  the  King  greatly  desire  thy  beauty  :  for  he  is  thy  Lord, 
and  worship  thou  him.  The  Church  has  in  all  ages  obeyed  this 
command,  and  worshipped  him.  Prophets  have  worshipped  him : 
Apostles  have  worshipped  him.  Men,  full  of  faith,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  have  besought  his  guidance,  aid,  grace,  and  blessing, 
while  they  lived;  and,  when  they  died,  have  besought  him  to  re- 
ceive their  Spirits  into  his  own  eternal  Kingdom.  If  Christ  is 
God ;  if  he  is  Jehovah  ;  they  have  done  their  duty.  If  he  is  not 
God ;  if  he  is  not  Jehovah  ;  they  have  violated  through  life,  and 
in  death,  the  first  of  Jehovah's  commands  in  the  Decalogue: 
Thou  shall  have  no  other  God  before  me. 
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SERMON  XXXVIII. 

DI\1NITY  OF  CHRIST. 

PROOFS. 

THIS  THE  ONLY  GROUND  OF  CONSISTENCY  IN  THE  SCHEME  OF  RE- 
DEMPTION. 

THE  JEWS  OTHERWISE  NOT  CHARGEABLE  WITH  GUILT  IN  CRUCIFY* 
ING  CHRIST. 

THE  APOSTLES  OTHERWISE  CHARGEABLE  WITH  LEADING  MANKIND 
INTO  IDOLATRY. 


RoHAifs  viii.  3,  4. — For  what  the  Law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the 
fleshy  Godf  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh ^  and  for  sin^  eon* 
demned  din  in  the  flesh  ;  Thai  the  righteousness  of  the  Law  might  befuljitledin 
uSf  who  walk  nut  after  thefleshf  but  after  the  Spirit, 


For  God,  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fleshy  and  of  a  sin  offering, 
hath  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  {the  thing  impossible  to  the  Law,  because  it  teas 
weak  through  the  flesh  :)  That  the  righteousness  of  the  Law  may  be  fulfilled  by  w, 
who  walk  not  according  to  the  flesh,  but  according  to  the  Spirit. 

Dr,  MacknighVs  Translation. 

According  to  the  plan,  originally  proposed  from  these 
words,  I  have,  in  the  three  preceding  discourses,  considered,  at 
length,  the  proofs  of  the  Deity  of  Christy  arranged  under  the  first 
general  head:  viz.  Thai  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
true  and  perfect  God. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  three  following  heads  of  dis- 
course, originally  proposed ;  viz. 

II.  That  the  Deitij  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  Consistency  m 
the  scheme  of  Redemption  : 

III.  That  the  Jews,  according  to  the  opposite  doctrine j  are  unjust- 
ly charged  with  Guilt  inputting  Christ  to  death  : 

IV.  That  the  Prophets  and  Apostles^  according  to  the  same  doc- 
trine^ cannot  be  vindicated  from  the  sin  of  leading  mankijid  into  Idol- 
atnj. 

The  last  argument,  then  proposed,  I  shall  omit  to  examine,  un- 
til I  have  considered  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  shall 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 

II.  Viz.  That  the  Deity  of  Chrih  t  is  the  only  ground  of  Consistency 
in  the  scheme  of  Redemption* 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  I  shall  attempt  to  evince  by  showing, 
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tfiat  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  Consistency  in  the 
things,  spoken  of  him,  as 

The  light  of  the  World; 

The  Saviour  of  the  World;  and, 

The  Propitiation  for  Sin. 

1st.  J^s  the  Light  of  the  World. 

Christ  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  light  of  the  World,  in 
iu)0  respects : 

First.  As  Revealing  the  toill  of  God  to  mankind  ;  and, 

Secondly,  As  Communicating  spiritual,  or  divine.  Light  to  the 
soul. 

In  both  respects,  the  things,  said  of  Christ  in  the  Scriptures,  as 
the  Light  of  the  World,  are  consistent,  only  on  the  supposition, 
that  Christ  is  the  true  God.  That  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of 
Jehovah  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  man,  who  believes  in  a 
Revelation ;  since  they  are  called  by  this  title,  and  by  others  equi- 
valent to  it,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  from  Genesis  to  the  Revela- 
tion of  St.  John.  But  the  Scriptures  are  expressly  declared  to  be 
the  Word  of  Christ :  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all 
wisdom,  teaching,  and  admonishing,  one  another  in  psalms,  and 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs.  In  this  passage,  the  Old  Testament 
is  in  so  many  terms  declared  to  be  the  Word  of  Christ.  The  Gos- 
pel, every  man  knows,  is  appropriately  entitled  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

St.  J^forA:  prefaces  his  account  of  the  Gospel  with  these  words: 
The  beginning  of  tjie  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  Gov. 

St.  Paul  informs  us,  that  he  received  the  Gospel  immediately  by 
revelation  from  Christ ;  and  accordingly  he  every  where  styles  it 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  greatness  of  the  authority,  which  it  de- 
rived from  this  source,  he  teaches  us  in  the  strongest  manner,  when 
he  says.  Though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  or  any  one  whatever^ 
preach  another  Gospel,  let  him  be  accursed.  Galatians  i.  8,  9.. 
This  Gospel,  he  also  says,  is  Christ,  the  power,  arid  wisdom  of 
God  unto  salvation. 

St.  Peter  teaches  the  same  truth,  in  a  manner  equally  forcible, 
when  he  says,  Of  which  salvation  the  Prophets  have  enquired,  search' 
ing  johat,  and  what  manner  of  time,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  wa» 
in  them  did  signify.  Here  the  Spirit  which  inspired  the  Prophets, 
is  styled  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  and  this  Spirit,  the  same  Apostle 
says,  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  Prophecy,  saith  he,  came  not  in  old 
time,  by  the  will  of  man  ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake,  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Old  Testament,  therefore,  Avas  re- 
vealed to  the  Prophets  by  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Concerning  the  Mzo,  Christ  himself  teaches  us  the  same  doc- 
trine, in  the  same  decisive  manner.  Howbeit,  when  he^  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  is  come  ;  He  will  guide  you  into  all  the  truth;  for  he  shall 
not  speak  of  himself;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he 
speak.     He  shall  glorify  me  ;for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall 
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shew  it  unto  you.    He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  shall  bring  all 
things  to  your  remembrance,  zcha*  soever  I  haze  said  unto  you. 

All  thin,£;s,  therefore,  which  Christ  had  said  to  the  Apostles,  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  brought  to  their  remembrance.  He  taught  them 
all  things,  and  guided  them  into  all  the  Truth.  Yet  he  spoke  not 
of  himself,  but  tliat  which  he  heard,  which  he  received  from  Christ, 
and  that  only,  he  declared  unto  them.  The  Gospel,  therefore,  is 
originally,  and  only,  derived  from  Christ.  Yet  it  is  repeatedly 
styled  by  St.  Paul,  the  Gospel  of  Gov. 

This  Character  of  the  Revealer  of  the  will  of  God,  St.  John  de- 
clares repeatedly  in  the  introduction  of  his  Gospel.  After  having 
declared,  that  the  Word  was  in  the  beginning,  or  eternal ;  was 
God  ;  and  was  co-eternal  with  God  ;  ajid  that  all  things  were  made 
by  him;  he  goes  on  to  say.  In  him  zcas  life,  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men.  And  the  light  shineth  in  darkness  ;  and  the  darkness 
comprehended  it  not.  He  then  informs  us,  that  John  the  Baptist 
came  to  bear  witness  of  the  Light ;  that  he  was  not  that  Light  ;  but 
zoas  sent  to  bear  rvitness  of  that  Light.  Then  he  adds,  That  was 
the  true  Light  which  lighteth  every  man,  that  comcth  into  the  world. 
To  all  this  he  adds  further  the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist ;  the 
very  Witness  which  he  bore  concerning  Christ  as  the  Light.  No 
one,  said  this  harbinger  of  the  Redeemer,  who  Avas  sent  for  the 
very  purpose  of  declaring  his  true  character,  J^o  one  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time  ;  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  him.  To  declare  the  character, 
and  designs,  of  God,  is  plainly  impossible,  unless  for  him,  who 
knows  these  things  intuitively;  or  for  him,  to  whom  God  is  pleased 
to  make  them  known.  But  no  other  person,  beside  the  Son,  and  the 
Spirit,  knows  the  things  of  God  intuitively.  This  we  know  cer- 
tainly, without  inspiration;  but  the  Scriptures  have  determined  the 
point  if  it  were  otherwise  uncertain.  J^o  one,  saith  our  Saviour, 
knoweth  the  Father,  but  the  Son  ;  and  he,  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will 
reveal  him.  The  things  of  God,  saith  St.  Paul,  knoweth  no  one, 
but  the  Spirit  of  God  :  and  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  even  the 
deep  things  of  God.  From  all  these  passages  it  is,  I  apprehend, 
certain,  that  Christ  is  the  sole  author  of  Revelation ;  and  that  the 
Spirit  has  not,  as  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration,  spoken  of  himself;  but 
has  received  from  Christ  his  mind  or  pleasure,  and  declared  it  to 
the  men,  whom  he  inspired.  Accordingly,  5/.  Paul  says,  speaking 
of  his  own  Inspiration,  and  that  of  the  other  Apostles,  JVc  have  the 
mind  of  Christ.  It  is,  therefore,  true  to  this  day,  that  no  one 
knoweth  the  Father,  but  the  Son,  and  those  to  whom  the  Son  hath 
revealed  him.  This  knowledge  thus  revealed,  was  not  revealed 
to  Christ,  but  was  Possessed  by  him,  because  he  dwells  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  Father,  and  has  dwelt  there  from  Eternity  ;  being  daily 
his  delight,  and  rejoicing  alway  before  him. 

Shoiild  it  be  objected,  that  mankind  knozo  something  of  God  by 
their  Reason^  independently  of  Revelation^  and  therefore  possess  a 
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knowledge  o/"  God,  which  is  not  derived  from  Christ:  I  answer, 
that  with  some  qualifications  I  admit  the  premises,  but  deny  the 
consequence.  The  very  Reason  of  Man  was  formed  by  Christ, 
as  was  man  himself;  as  were,  also,  all  those  materials,  from  which 
Reason  derives  Avhatever  knowledge  of  this  nature  it  possesses. 
It  has,  1  trust,  been  proved  beyond  reasonable  debate,  that  Christ 
created,  preserves,  and  governs  all  things ;  and  therefore,  is  the 
Author  of  those  works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  whence  Reason 
obtains  all  its  knowledge  of  this  subject.  Of  course,  in  this  sense, 
also,  Christ  is  the  light  that  llghteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.  Thus  all  the  knowledge,  which  exists,  of  God,  is  derived 
from  Christ ;  and,  since  he  is  the  same  yesterday^  to-day^  and  for 
ever;  and  dwells  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father ;  this  knowledge  was 
his  originally,  intuitively,  and  eternally.  I  need  not  say,  that  these 
things  cannot  be  true  of  any  mind,  but  the  Omniscient. 

Secondly,  Christ  is  the  Author  of  Spintiial  light  to  mankind. 

The  communication  of  Spiritual  light  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  work  peculiar  to  God.  2  Cor.  iv.  6,  For  God,  who 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  has  shined  into  our 
hearts,  to  give  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face,  or  person,  of  Jesus  Christ.  John  vi.  45,  And  they  shall 
all  be  taught  of  God  :  and  thus  in  many  other  places.  But  this 
office  is  also  ascribed  to  Christ.  Simeon  says,  Luke  ii.  30,  For 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,  which  thou  hast  prepared  before 
the  face  of  all  people :  A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
glory  of  thy  people  Israel,  In  him,  says  St.  John,  was  life,  and 
the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  I,  said  our  Saviour,  John  viii.  12, 
am  the  light  of  the  World  ^  he  that  follow eth  me,  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life,  Isaiah  xlix.  6,  quoted 
Acts  xiii.  47,  /  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that 
thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  In  all  these 
passages  it  is  manifest,  that  spiritual  or  divine  light  is  the  licht 
spoken  of;  and  that  it  resides  in  Christ,  as  its  Source;  and  is  by 
him  communicated  to  mankind.  All  this,  also,  is  completely  ex- 
pressed by  the  Prophet  Malachi  in  a  word ;  when  he  calls  Christ 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  :  the  Orb,  in  which  righteousness  is  origin- 
ally inherent;  in  which  it  dwells  ;  and  from  which  it  emanates  to 
mankind.  In  the  same  manner  is  it  said  by  David,  the  Lord  God 
is  a  Sun. 

2dly.  Tlie  things,  spoken  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  Worldj 
are  consistent,  only  on  the  supposition,  that  he  is  the  true  God. 

Psalm  Ix.  16,  /Jehovah  am  thy  Saviour, 

Hosea  xiii.  4, 1  am  Jehovah  thy  God  ;  thou  shalt  know  no  God 
but  me  ;  for  there  is  no  Saviour  beside  me. 

Isaiah  xliii.  11,  /,  even  I  am  Jehovah  ;  and  beside  me  there  is  no 
Saviour:  and  thus  in  various  other  places  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  same  thing  is  often  declared  in  the  New  Testament.  1  Tim. 
I.  1,  The  commandment  of  God  our  Saviour^  and  Titus  ii.  10,  Ad(  rn 
the  Doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour. 
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Yet  in  the  same  absolute  sense  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  Sa- 
viour of  Mankind.  fVho  is  this,  sailh  the  Prophet  Isaiah^  thai 
Cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah  ;  this^  that  is 
glorious  in  his  apparel,  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength? 
7,  saith  Christ,  that  speak  in  righteousness  ^  mighty  to  save.  John 
iv.  42,  This  is  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Acts  iv.  12, 
St.  Peter,  speaking  of  Christ,  saith,  neither  is  there  salvation  in,  or, 
by  means  of,  any  other ;  for  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved.  And  thus  in  very 
many  other  places.  The  importance  of  the  work  of  saving  man- 
kind, and  the  glory  derived  from  it  to  the  divine  character,  are 
strongly  exhibited  by  God  in  Isaiah  Ixv.  17,  18,  For  behold  I  cre- 
ate new  heavens,  and  a  new  earthy  and  the  former  shall  not  be  re- 
membered, nor  come  into  mind.  But  be  ye  glad,  and  rejoice  for 
ever,  in  that  which  I  create  :  for  behold,  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoic- 
ing, and  her  people  a  joy.  In  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that  the 
New  Creation  is,  in  the  view  of  God,  so  much  more  glorious  than 
the  original  one,  that,  compared  with  it,  the  original  creation  shall 
not  be  remembered.  But  the  new  creation  rs  no  other  than  crea- 
ting Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  ajoy;  that  is,  renovating 
the  souls  of  mankind,  and  thus  maning  them  holy,  lovely,  a  re- 
joicing, or  foundation  of  joy,  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  work, 
then,  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  a  far  more  glorious  work,  than  the 
formation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Such,  also,  it  is  in  the 
eye  of  reason.  One  mind  is  of  more  importance,  than  any  num- 
ber of  worlds,  inanimate,  and  unconscious.  The  renovation  of  one 
mind  to  righteousness,  and  its  reinstatement  in  the  divine  favour,  is 
the  production  of  eternal,  and  by  us  incomprehensible,  worth,  and 
enjoyment,  in  that  mind.  This  work,  repeated  in  a  multitude  of 
minds  which  no  man  can  number,  is  the  work,  which  is  styled  the 
New  Creation.  How  immensely  more  glorious  a  work  than  the 
production  of  ever  so  many  masses  of  lifeless  matter ! 

When  we  consider  the  nature  of  this  work,  and  the  things  in- 
volved in  it,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit  the  peculiar  importance 
attached  to  it  in  the  Scriptures.     In  this  work  arc  involved 

The  creation  of  a  new  heart  in  man  ; 

The  communication  of  divine  knowledge  ; 

The  adoption  of  man  into  the  divine  family ; 

A  perpetual  presence  with  the  souls  of  all,  who  are  created  anew, 

A  continual  communication  of  strength,  patience,  fortitude, 
peace,  consolation,  and  hope  ; 

The  preservation  of  the  soul  from  the  fatal  influence  of  tempta- 
tions, lust,  and  all  other  spiritual  enemies  ; 

The  final  justification  of  the  soul  at  the  Judgment,  and  its  estab- 
lishment in  the  possession  of  immortal  life ; 

Together  with,  what  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  head  of  dis- 
course, the  accomplishment  of  such  a  Propitiation,  as  may  be  the 
proper  source  of  all  these  wonderful  consequences. 
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He,  who  admits  these  things  to  be  included  in  the  work  of 
Han^  must  admit  also  that  there  can  be  no  Saviour  beside  J  eh 

5tiou)d  it  be  said,  that  all  these  things,  cjEcept  the  last,  a 
work  of  ihe  Holy  Spirit  \  and  that  therefore  they  are  here 
ously  attributed  to  Christ;  i  answcfj  That  they  are  inde< 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  ihey  ar 
attributr^d  to  Christ ;  not  oidy  as  He  laid  the  foundation  fori 
all ;  but  as  the  Spirit  acts  not  of  himself,  and  only  cxecu 
pleasure  of  Christ  under  his  commission. 

This  work,  then,  of  saving  Man  is  in  the  Scriptures  aitr 
to  Christ,  in  a  manner  so  peculiar,  that  from  it  he  derives  hil 
appropriate  name,  Jesds  Christ,  The  Akointed  Saviouh| 
IS  considered  by  Jehovah  as  being  so  much  greater,  and  moj 
rtotis,  than  the  work  of  creating  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  tl 
comparison  with  it,  that  work  shall  not  be  rtmetnbertd^  nor  coi 

3dly#  As  the  Propitmtion  for  sin^  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  th\ 
ground  of  consistency  in  the  Scnpiural  ejchibilions^ 

As  I  expect  hereafter  to  discuss  Chrisi'^s  atonement  for 
one  of  the  great  parts  of  the  Christian  system ;  I  shall,  hen 
every  thing  concerning  this  subject,  which  is  not  necessary 
doc  frine  just  now  declared. 

That  Christ  is  in  some  sense  a  Propitiation  for  the  sins 
World  cannot  be  denied,  unless  by  a  direct  denial  of  the  e 
words,  as  well  as  the  unquestionable  doctrines,  of  the  C 
I  John  ii.  2,  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  and 
our  J  on/i/,  but  for  th^  ^ins  of  ihe  whole  worlds      1  John 
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son.  The  price  of  Man's  Redemption,  in  like  manner,  was  not 
paid  by  himself,  but  by  Christ :  that  is,  Christ  accomplished  some- 
thing, without  which  man  would  not  have  been  redeemed  from  the 
bondage  of  death  and  sin. 

Secondly,  This  truth  is  e-cidcnt  from  Isciah  liii.  10,  Yet  it  pleased 
Jehovah  to  cnish  him  with  affliction.  If  his  soul  shall  make  a  pro- 
pitiatory  sacrifice ;  he  shall  see  a  seed^  which  shall  prolong  their 
days  ^  and  the  gracious  purpose  of  Jehovah  shall  prosper  in  his 
hands.  Of  the  travail  of  his  soul  he  shall  sec  {the  fruit)  and  be 
satisfied :  by  the  knowledge  of  him  shall  my  righteous  servant  jus- 
tify many  ^  for  the  punishment  of  their  iniquities  he  shall  bear. 
Therefore  I  will  distribute  to  him  the  many  for  his  portion  ^  and  the 
mighty  people  shall  he  share  for  his  spoil :  because  he  poured  out 
his  soul  unto  death  ;  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors :  and  he 
bare  the  sin  of  many  ^  and  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors* 

In  this  passage  it  is  clear,  that,  in  the  Covenant  of  Redemption 
here  recited,  Jehovah  promised  to  Christ  the  seed^  which  should 
prolong  their  days^  or  be  eternally  blessed;  a  promise  here  re- 
peated in  many  forms ;  on  the  condition,  that  he  made  his  soul  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  if  he  had 
not  made  this  sacrifice,  he  would  not  have  received  this  reward : 
or,  in  other  words,  mankind  would  not  have  been  saved. 

Thirdly,  The  same  truth  is  evident  from  Romans  iii.  25,  26: 
Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  for  sin, 
to  declare  his  righteousness  in  the  remission  of  sins,  that  are  past; 
that  he  might  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  him  that  helieveth  in 
Jesus, 

From  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that,  if  God  had  not  set  forth 
Christ  as  a  propitiation,  his  righteousness  in  the  remission  of  sins, 
that  are  past,  would  not  have  been  declared;  and  that  he  would  not 
have  been  just,  in  the  act  of  justifying  believers :  in  other  words, 
If  Christ  had  not  become  a  Propitiation,  the  sins  of  mankind  could 
not  have  been  remitted,  nor  themselves  justified. 

In  a  former  discourse  it  has,  I  trust,  been  proved,  that,  in  the 
literal  sense,  by  works  of  law  no  fiesh  can  be  justified  before  God; 
and  that  the  future  obedience,  and  the  repentance,  of  the  sinner, 
are  alike,  and  wholly  unavailing  to  this  end.  Independently  of 
Christ's  redemption,  therefore,  or  independendy  of  his  being  the 
pronitiation  for  the  sins  of  men,  every  sinner  is  condemned,  lost, 
and  without  hope.  The  Scriptures  in  multiplied  instances  teach 
us,  that  Christ  became  a  propitiation  for  sin,  especially  by  his  death. 
Isaiah  liii.  5,  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  ;  he  was  bruis- 
ed for  our  iniquities  ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him. 
Romans  v.  6,  In  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.  1  Cor.  xv. 
3,  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures.  2  Ccr.  v. 
14,  One  died  for  all.     1  Thess.  v.   10,   Who  died  for  us,  that  we 

•  Lowth. 
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should  live  zoith  him.  Col.  i.  20,  Having  made  peace  through  the 
blood  of  his  cross,  1  John  i.  7,  The  blood  of  Christ  cleanse th  from 
all  sin.  1  Peter  i.  18,  19,  Ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible 
things^  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ.  Rev.  v.  9,  Thou  hast 
redeemed  us  to  God  b^/  thy  blood.  More  proofs  of  this  point  can- 
not be  necessary.  Let  me  now  ask,  If  Christ  be  not  in  the  strict- 
est sense  God,  how  is  it  possible  that  he  should  become,  in  this, 
or  any  other,  manner,  a  Propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind?  If 
Christ  be  merely  a  man,  or  in  any  other  sense  a  mere  creature ; 
how  is  it  possible,  that  he  should  be  able  to  perform  any  act,  which 
would  not  be  absolutely  necessary  for  his  own  justification  before 
God  ?  The  law,  by  which  every  creature  is  governed,  requires 
him  to  love  God  with  all  the  hearty  soul,  strength,  and  understand^ 
ing y  or  in  other  words,  to  consecrate  all  his  powers  supremely, 
and  absolutely,  so  long  as  he  exists,  to  the  service  of  God.  More 
than  this  he  cannot  do  ;  and,  if  all  this  be  not  done,  he  is  a  sinner; 
and  cannot  be  justified.     How  then  can  it  be  possible  for  him  to 

f perform  any  thing,  which  can  be  accepted  on  the  behalf  of  another? 
t  is  impossible,  that  any  service  should  be  acce})ted  for  another, 
which  is  entirely  due  for  one's  self.  It  is  impossible,  that  the  debt 
due  from  another,  should  be  cancelled  by  my  Payment  of  Money, 
due  for  a  debt  of  my  own.  When  I  have  paid  my  own  debts,  if  I 
can  offer  more  money,  I  may  then  satisfy  the  Creditor  for  the  debt 
of  another.  The  obedience,  which  a  law  requires  of  me,  as  my 
obedience,  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law  on  me  ;  and  prove  the 
means  of  my  justification  ;  but  cannot  be  transferred  from  me  to 
another  subject  of  the  same  law,  so  as  to  answer  the  demands  of  the 
law  on  him.  The  Law  demands  all  his  obedience  of  him,  and  all 
mine  of  me  :  but,  mine  only  being  rendered  ;  the  demands  of  the 
Law  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  satisfied. 

Supererogatory  service,  or  service  not  required  by  Law,  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  all  vicarious  interfer- 
ence. But  no  creature  can  possibly  perform  supererogatory  ser- 
vice ;  because  all  that  he  can  do  is  required  of  him  by  the  Law. 
Thus  exceeding  broad,  in  the  Scriptural  language,  is  the  command^ 
merit ;  and  thus  it  is  impossible,  that  any  creature  should  become, 
in  any  sense,  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind. 

To  avoid  this  immoveable  difficulty,  Dr.  Priestly,  and  other  So- 
cinians,  have  denied,  wholly,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Atonf^ment; 
and  in  this  denial  have,  at  least  in  my  view,  acted  in  the  only  man- 
ner, consistent  with  the  main  part  of  their  scheme;  viz.  That  Christ 
is  a  mere  man.  But  in  this  denial  they  have  at  the  same  time,  con- 
tradicted the  main  doctrine  in  the  Christian  system,  after  that  of 
the  existence  of  God.  According  to  the  scheme  of  these  men, 
Christ  came  into  the  world,  or  ivas  born,  merely  to  be  a  Prophet,  and 
Example,  of  righteousness  ;  or  a  teacher  of  the  will  of  God  to 
mankind  ^  and  died^  only  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  precepts. 
In  the  same  manner  Moses,  and  all  the  succeeding  Prophets,  came 
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into  the  World  to  be  teachers,  and  examples,  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness; and,  in  the  same  manner,  Peter  and  PauL  both  ihc 
Jameses,  and  almost  all  the  other  apostles,  together  with  Stephen, 
and  a  host  of  Martyrs  who  followed  him,  bore  witness  to  the  truth  of 
tlic  precepts  which  they  taught,  by  voluntarily  yielding  themselves 
to  death.  All  these  persons  taught,  the  truth  of  God,  and  pi-ac- 
tised  righteousness  ;  and  a  multitude  of  them  sealed  their  testimony 
with  their  blood.  The  only  difference,  according  to  the  Socininn 
scheme  between  Christ  and  them  is,  that  he  was  iciser  and  better  than 
they.  Paul,  however,  taught  more  of  the  Gospel  than  Christ  l,ira- 
self ;  and  both  Paul  and  Peter  sealed  the  truth  of  their  testimony 
on  the  cross.  Of  what  consequence,  then,  was  the  death  of  Christ 
to  mankind,  any  more  than  that  of  Zcchariah,  Jeremiah,  James, 
Peter,  or  Paul  ?  Each  of  these  men  died  as  a  witness  to  the  truth. 
Christ,  according  to  Dr.  Priestly,  appeared  in  no  other  character  in 
his  death.  All  these  men,  also,  taught  the  truth  :  according  to  Dr. 
Priestly  Christ  did  no  more.  Each  of  these  men  was  an  eminent 
example  of  righteousness :  according  to  Dr.  Priestly  Christ  wa$ 
only  a  brighter  example.  With  what  meaning  then  can  it  be  said, 
that  Cod  hath  set  forth  Christ  as  a  propitiation  for  the  remission  of 
tins  ;  that  Christ  is  said  to  be  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
World  ,•  that  his  soul  is  said  to  make  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin; 
that  he  bare  the  sin  of  many  ^  that  we  are  justified,  and  redeemed, 
by  /a?  blood;  that  by  himself  he  purged  our  sins ;  that  he  madt 
peace  through  the  blood  of  the  Cross  ;  that  he  reconciled  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  Cross  ;  that  by  his  stripes 
we  are  healed  ;  that  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  laid  upon  him; 
and  that  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  ;  together  w^ith  many  other  things  of  the  same  import  ;  so 
many,  as  to  constitute  no  small  part  of  the  Scriptures  ?  And  why 
did  Christ  say  he  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many?  and  why 
did  Paul  say,  Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all.  Could  these 
things  be  said  of  Moses,  or  Jeremiah,  or  Peter,  or  James,  or  Paul? 
Are  we  justified  by  the  grace  of  Goo  through  the  redemption  Avhioh 
is  in  Moses?  Did  Paul  make  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross  ?  Was 
Peter  di  propitiation  ;  an  i/aCjULo^;  the  means  of  appeasing  the  anger 
of  God.  of  reconciling  him  to  us,  and  rendering  him  propitiatory 
to  sinners? 

Farther ;  in  what  sense  was  the  death  of  Christ  necessary,  as  a 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  precepts  ?  Were  not  his  miracles,  and 
the  unspotted  excellency  of  his  life,  ample  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  declarations,  and  the  reality  of  his  mission  from  God  ?  Are  they 
not  now  appealed  to  by  Dr.  Priestly,  and  most  if  not  all  other  di- 
vines, as  the  chief  proofs?  Is  not  his  death  rarely  appealed  to  for 
this  purpose  ?  And  is  it  not  manifest  from  this  fact,  that  it  is  a  tes- 
timony, plainly  inferior  to  his  life,  and  miracles  ? 

If,  then,  this  was  the  end,  and  amount,  of  Christ's  death ;  is  it 
not  evident,  on  the  one  hand;  that  the  end  was  in  a  great  measure 
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useless,  and  very  imperfectly  accomplished :  and,  on  the  other, 
that  the  amount  of  Christ's  death  was  no  more  than  the  amount  of 
the  death  of  Paul  and  Peter  ;  that  ifiet/^  as  truly  as  Christ,  were  a 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  and  that  we  are  as  truly  jus- 
tified by  faith  in  them,  as  in  him  ^  and  by  their  blood,  as  by  his  ^ 

I  shall  now  proceed, 

III.  To  show.  That  the  Jexos,  according  to  the  Unitarian  doctrincj 
are  unjustly  charged  with  guilt  in  putting  Christ  to  death. 

The  Law  of  God,  as  given  by  Moses,  required  the  blasphemer  to 
be  stoned.  Christ,  in  his  conversati'on  with  the  Jews,  recorded 
John  v.  declared  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  By  this  phrase 
the  Jews,  as  I  mentioned  in  a  former  discourse,  understood  him  to 
declare,  that  himself  was  God,  or  equal  with  God.  Their  own 
construction  they  declared  to  him.  For  a  good  work  rcc  stone  thee 
not  ^  but  because  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God,  John  x, 
33.  St.  Johri  also,  as  I  then  observed,  understood  the  phrase  in 
the  same  manner.  Therefore,  he  says,  the  Jcvjs  sought  the  more  to 
kill  him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken  the  sabbath,  but  said  also 
that  God  zoas  his  father  ;  making  himself  equal  with  God.  This  is 
the  Aposde's  own  construction  of  Christ's  averment;  and  is  plain- 
ly alleged  by  him  as  being  that  of  the  Jews  also. 

When  Christ  was  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  after  several 
vain  attempts  to  convict  him  of  any  crime,  the  High  Priest  adjured 
him,  that  is,  put  him  upon  oath,  to  tell  him  whether  he  7vas  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  God.  In  answer  to  this  question 
thus  solemnly  put,  Christ  said,  I  am;  and,  as  a  proof,  that  he  said 
this  truly,  added,  and  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Alan  silting  on  the 
right  hand  of  Power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  In  reply 
to  this  declaration  the  High  Priest  rent  his  clothes,  and  declaring 
all  further  testimony  needless,  pronounced  him  guilty  of  blasphe- 
my for  this  saying;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Evangehsts  in- 
form us,  they  all  condemned  him  to  death. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  Christ  was  understood  by  the  Jews  to 
declare  that  he  zoas  equal  to  God,  and  7vas  God,  by  asserting  him" 
self  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  Of  this  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  be- 
cause it  is  asserted,  both  by  the  Jews  themselves,  and  by  the  Evan- 
felist.  If,  then,  Christ  was  a  man,  merely ;  he  was,  for  aught  that 
can  see,  truly  a  Blasphemer.  For,  when  he  declared  himself  to 
be  God,  or  equal  with  God,  he  plainly  declared  God  to  be  neither 
greater,  wiser,  nor  better  than  himself.  But,  to  assert  in  any  form 
of  words,  that  the  infinite  Jehovah  is  of  the  same  character  with  a 
man,  and  possessed  of  no  more  greatness,  excellency,  or  glory, 
than  that  which  is  human,  would  be  acknowledged  in  any  other 
case  to  be  blasphemy ;  because  it  would  be  a  denial  of  all  the 

Kerfections  of  God,  and  an  ascription  to  him  of  all  the  frailties  of 
[an.     If  this  be  not  blasphemy,  what  can  be  ? 
But  if  Christ  was  a  blasphemer,  he  was  justly  put  to  death* 
The  Law,  which  He  as  well  as  the  Jews,  acknowledged  to  have 
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been  given  by  God  himself,  required  the  blasphemer  to  be  stoned: 
as  a  blasphemer,  ihercfore,  he  was  according  to  the  requisitions  of 
a  divine,  and  therefore  a  just,  Ij»w,  deservedly  condemned  to  death. 

Thus  according  to  this  scheme  the  Jews,  instead  of  being  guilty 
in  putting  Christ  to  death,  acted  meritoriously  ;  for  they  only  obey- 
ed the  divine  law. 

But  it  will  be  said,  Christ  did  not  intend  by  this  declaration  to 
assert  that  he  was  God  ;  nor  that  he  was  equal  with  God.  This 
indeed  is  said,  and  must  be  said,  by  the  abettors  of  the  Unitarian 
schemes.  I  answer :  It  is  clear,  that  the  Jews  thus  understood 
him,  and  that  he  knew  them  thus  to  understand  him.  They  had 
formerly  attempted  to  stone  him  for  using  the  same  language  ;  and 
had  then  told  him,  in  express  terms,  the  manner,  in  which  they  con- 
strued the  phrase.  The  Sanhedrim,  also,  sufficiently  explained  to 
him  their  own  views  of  it  by  pronouncing  it  blasphemy.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  mode  of  understanding  the  phrase,  he  saw  them 
now  about  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  his  blood.  If  it  was  a  mistake 
on  (heir  part,  he  was  bound  to  remove  it.  He  was  bound  not  to 
sufler  his  own  character  to  be  stained,  in  their  view,  with  the  crime 
of  blasphemy.  He  was  bound  to  use  language  as  he  knew  it  would 
be  understood.  He  was  bound  not  to  lose  his  own  life,  nor  suffer 
them  to  incur  the  guilt  of  taking  it  away,  merely  through  a  mi>take 
of  theirs.  If,  then,  they  are  supposed  in  this  case  to  have  sinned 
at  all ;  they  sinned  only  through  a  mistake,  which  Christ  himself 
voluntarily  declined  to  remove.  The  sin,  therefore,  so  far  as  1  can 
see,  lies  on  this  supposition,  primarily  at  his  door.  What,  then, 
shall  we  say  of  the  solemn  and  awful  charge,  brought  against  the 
Jews  by  St,  Peter P  Him  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have 
crucijit'd,  and  slain!  What  shall  we  say  of  the  whole  body  of 
Scriptural  representations  on  this  subject?  What  shall  we  say  of 
the  terrible  destruction  of  their  nation  :  of  their  judicial  blindness : 
and  all  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  them,  as  monuments  of 
the  divine  indignation,  for  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years  ? 

IV.  The  Prophets  and  Apostles,  according  to  the  same  doctrine, 
cannot  be  vindicated  from  leading  mankind  into  the  sin  of  Idolatry. 

The  Prophets  and  Apostles  have,  in  a  great  variety  of  places, 
called  Christ  God,  The  true  God,  The  great  God,  The  mighty 
God,  Jehovah,  and  I  am.  They  have  declared  him  to  be  Eter- 
nal, self-existent,  incomprehensible.  Almighty,  Omnipresent,  Om- 
niscient, and  immutable.  They  have  attributed  to  him  the  crea- 
tion, preservation,  and  government,  of  all  things;  and  the  acts  of 
giving  life,  forgiving  sin,  judging  the  World,  and  rewarding  both 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  They  have  ascribed  to  him  the  in- 
finite relations  of  Creator,  Preserver,  Possessor,  Ruler,  and  Final 
Cause,  of  all  things.  Beyond  this,  they  have  on  many  occiisions 
worsiiipped  him  thcmsrives  ;  and  have  taught  us,  that  God  re- 
quires him  to  be  worshipped,  and  that  he  is  in  fact  worshi[)pod,  by 
saints  and  angels  in  earth  and  heaven.     They  have  also  exhibited 
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Christ  J  when  on  earth,  as  challenging  Lhc5c  things  to  hit] 
as   receiving  them   from  others  without  reprobation  or  cc 
They  have  further  declared  him  to  be  the  only  Saviour 
World :  a  charncter  evidently  demanding  infinite  al  tributes  I 
according  to  their  account,  challenged  by  Jehovah,  as  excl 
ly  hi^  own. 

Beyond  all  this,  they  have  informed  us,  that  he  was  condl 
to  death,  for  declaring  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  that 
the  Son  of  God  I  a  phrase  which  ho  knew  was  understood  b}l 
to  be  no  other  than  a  declaration,  ihal  he  was  God,     Vet, 
knowing  this  ;  and  though  directly  charged  with  blaspheml 
though  on  two  occasions  they  attempted  to  stone  him,  anl 
third  pronounced  him  guilty  of  death  i  instead  of  explaiuiniT 
eni ng,  or  at  all  modifying,  the  declaration,  he  proceeded  di 
in  two  of  the  instances,  to  allege  proofs,  that  he  used  this  i' 
tion  with  exact  truth  and  propriety  \  jjroofs,  which  in  then 
are  a  direct  arrogaiion  of  the  divine  character.     The  Scj-i 
of  truth  they  also  declare  to  be  his  JVord  ^  and  inform  us, 
Holy  Ghost,  who  inspired  them,  received  thcni  from  him  ;  an 
Christ  himself,  when  promising  them  the  gift  of  inspiration,  [ 
alJy  told  them  this  wonderful  truth.     In  this  account  ihej 
taught  us,  that  the  Scriptures,  which  they  every  where  sty  I 
Word  o/'GoD,  are  no  other  than  lh(i  Law  of  Christ  himself  ^ 
uuercd  by  his  own  mouth,  and  partly  taught  by  the  Holv 
in  conformity  to  his  pleasure  ^  and  accordingly  in  his  own 
and  by  his  own  authority,  explained,  altered,  and  annulled,  I 
as  he  thought  proper.     And  that  the  Holv  SpmiT,  whom, 
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them^  heard  I  sayings  Blessings  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power, 
be  unto  Him,  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  urito  the  Lamh^  for  ever 
and  ever.  Of  all  these  things  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  they  are 
expressed  on  every  occasion,  which  admits  them,  and  in  every  form 
of  phraseology,  which  language  can  easily  be  supposed  to  allow; 
commence  with  the  first  chapter  in  the  Bible ;  and  terminate  only 
with  the  last. 

Now  let  me  ask.  Whether  all  these  things  are  not  a  complete 
exhibition  of  Christ,  as  the  proper  object  of  Religious  Worship? 
But  the  Aposdes  have  directly,  and  fully,  declared  all  these  things. 
If,  then,  Christ  is  not  God,  have  they  not  clearly  so  represented 
him,  as  to  persuade  mankind,  that  he  is  God  ;  and  that  he  is  to  be 
worshipped  ? 

How  is  it  possible,  that  their  readers,  and  especially  the  plain 
men,  who  constitute  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  them;  how  is  it 

1)0ssible,  that  any  men,  acknowledging  the  Apostles  to  have  used 
anguage  as  other  men  use  it,  and  so  as  to  be  understood  by  those, 
for  whom  they  wrote ;  (an  admission  absolutely  necessary  to  ex- 
culpate them  from  plain  fraud)  should  distinguish  between  a  per- 
son thus  described,  and  the  Being,  who  alone  is  the  proper  Object 
of  Worship?  What  can  their  minds,  what  can  any  mind,  add  to 
this  exhibition,  to  make  such  a  Being  more  great,  awful,  lovely, 
glorious,  and  godlike  ?  Do  not  these  things  include  all,  which  we 
can  conceive  to  be  included  in  Infinite  Perfection?  Has  any  thing, 
superior  to  these,  been  ever  published  to  mankind  ?  Has  any 
thing  been  published  in  any  other  instance,  which  can  be  compared 
with  these  ? 

B'.it  if  Christ  be  not  truly  God,  he  cannot  be  worshipped  withoul 
Idolatry.  He  himself  says ;  and  recites  it  as  the  command  of  God  ; 
Thou  shalt  worship  Jehovah  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve. 
Can  inspired  men  then,  writing  a  Revelation,  the  great  end  ot 
which  was  to  inculcate  the  Unity  of  God,  the  Existence  of  but  One 
God,  and  the  supreme  obligation,  incumbent  on  all  men,  to  worship 
him  Only ;  can  such  men  have  been  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
so  to  write  as  they  have  actually  written?  Could  they,  be\ng  Jews, 
with  the  Old  Testament  in  their  hands,  have  so  written,  even  of 
themselves,  as  naturally,  not  to  say  necessarily,  to  lead  all  their 
followers  into  the  sin  of  Idolatry  P  That  they  have  so  written,  as 
naturally  to  produce  this  consequence,  if  Christ  be  not  God,  is 
uncjuesiionablc :  because  the  great  body  of  their  followers  have 
actually  understood  them  to  assert  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  have 
actually  worshipped  him.  The  Scriptures  therefore,  written  for 
the  professed  purpose  of  preventing  idolatry,  have,  according  to  the 
scheme  of  my  opponents,  been  the  direct  cause  of  promoting,  and 
establishing  it,  among  almost  all  those,  who  have  believeathcm 
to  be  the  word  of  God.  Mr.  Be  Is  ham  accordingly  pronounces  the 
system,  of  which  the  worship  of  Christ  is  a  leading  principle,  "a 
pernicious  system ;  a  mischievous  compound  of  impiety  and  idola- 
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tryy  Lest  it  should  be  supjjoscd,  however,  that  those,  who  adopt 
this  worship,  have  i^iiUy  been  impious,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  Dr. 
Priestly  himi:elf  expressly  says,  "  he  considers  the  principles  of 
Calvinism^  uc  geneviHy  favourable  to  that  leading  virtue,  Devo- 
tion ;  even  an  habitual  and  animated  DevotionJ^^  Another  Writer* 
also,  no  way  favourable  to  these  principles,  says,  in  the  British 
Encyclopedia,!  "If  we  consider  the  character  of  the  Calvinists," 
(whom  he  mentions  together  with  several  others)  "  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  their  antagonists ;  wc  shall  find,  that  they  have 
excelled  in  no  small  degree  in  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  and 
respectable  virtues;  and  have  been  the  highest  honour  of  their 
own  ages,  and  the  best  model  for  imitation  to  every  age  succeed- 
ing," But  Calvinists  to  a  man,  have  been  worshippers  of  Christ : 
as  have  also  been  almost  all  other  members  of  the  Church  univer- 
sal ;  and  to  this  idolatry,  if  it  be  just,  the  Scriptures  have  led 
them.  Of  course  the  guilt  of  leading  mankind  into  that  gross  sin 
is,  on  this  scheme,  chargeable  to  the  rrophets  and  Apostles.  But 
can  the  Prophets  and  Aposdes  have  led  mankind  into  the  abomi- 
nable sin  of  idolatry  ?  Can  the  principles,  which  lead  to  idolatry, 
be  favourable  to  habitual  and  animated  devotion  ?  Can  the  men, 
who  have  excelled  in  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  and  respectable 
virtues ;  who  have  been  the  highest  honour  to  their  own  age,  and 
the  best  models  for  imitation  to  succeeding  ages ;  have  been  re- 
gularly guilty  of  this  sin ?  Can  the  system,  which  asicrts,  or  in- 
volves, these  things,  be  truth  ? 

Can  all,  or  any  of,  the  things,  which  I  have  asserted  concerning 
Christ  from  the  Scriptures,  be  true  of  a  man  ;  or  oi  any  created  be- 
ing  ?  Can  a  man,  can  an  angel,  be  the  First  Cause,  or  liast  End, 
the  Preserver,  Proprietor,  Possessor,  and  Ruler,  of  all  things? 
Can  a  creature  be  the  brightness  of  the  Father'^s  glory,  and  the  ex- 
vress  Imofre  of  his  person  ;  the  Light  of  the  rcorld,  the  Propitiation 
for  sin,  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  or  the  Object  of  religious  wor- 
ship ?  Can  hny  religious  man,  on  a  death-bed,  say,  "  Gabriel  re- 
ceive  my  spirit  ?"  or  "  Lay  tiot  the  sin  of  my  murderers  to  their 
charge  ?  Can  Gabriel  give  life,  raise  the  dead,  or  bestow  immortal 
life  ?  Can  he  judge  Uie  world,  reward  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
or  be  the  glory,  ligh%  and  temple,  of  heaven  ?  What  would  be 
the  impression,  were  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  say,  I  Baptize  thee 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  Gabriel,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghobt  ^ 
or  the  Grace  of  Gabriel,  the  Love  of  God,  the  Father,  and  the  Com* 
munion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all.  Ameni  Would  not 
these  things  beyond  measure  shock  the  minds  of  a  Christian  As- 
sembly, as  the  most  palpable  blasphemy?  Was  there  ever  a  mi- 
nister, even  an  Arian,  or  a  Socinian,  who  could  bring  himself  thus 
to  speak  in  such  an  Assembly  ?  Would  not  this  be,  not  merely 
comparing,  or  likening,  one  of  the  Angels  to  Jehovah,  but  placing 
him  on  the  same  level  ?     Yet  these  things  are  said  of  Christ. 

*  Robert  Fonytbe,  Esq.  f  Article  Predestinatioii. 
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Why  arc  they  said  of  him,  if  his  nature  be  like  that  of  Gabriel? 
Why  are  they  scerninghj  said  ?  Was  it  not  perfectly  easy  for  the 
Omiiiscient  God  to  have  said,  if  he  chose  to  say  it,  that  Christ  was 
a  mere  nian^  or  a  mere  creature  ?  and  so  to  have  said  this,  that  it 
would  not  have  been  misunderstood  even  by  the  plainest  man  ? 
Did  he  not  understand  language  sulhciently  ?  Has  it  not  been  said 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  intelligible  to  all  men,  by  Jlrius^Socinus^ 
Zuickcr,  Price^  Priestly^  Bclshani^  and  many  others  ?  Did  any  man 
ever  mistrust,  that  they  have  not  said  it  ?  Was  not  Jehovah  more 
interested  to  say  it,  if  it  is  true,  than  they  were  ?  and  so  to  say  it, 
as  to  be  easily,  generally,  and  certainly  understood  ?  Was  he  not 
more  able  ?  Did  he  not  foresee  all  the  doubts,  difficulties,  errors, 
misconstructions,  and  consequent  sins  and  idolatries,  if  they  have 
indeed  been  misconstructions  and  idolatries,  arising  from  unhappy 
language,  used  in  the  Scriptures  ?  Have  not  the  Prophets  who 
spcuce  as  they  zoerc  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost :  have  not  the  Jpoitles^ 
who  spake  the  things  freely  given  to  them  of  God^  not  in  the  icords 
zohichman'^s  wisdom  taught^  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  taught ;  ex- 
pressed the  mind  of  God  on  this  subject,  and  every  other,  in  the 
very  manner,  chosen  by  God  himself?  Has  not  his  infinite  faith 
fulness  and  mercy,  then,  sufliciently  guarded  every  honest  mind 
against  this  erroneous  sin? 

But  if  Christ  be  not  the  true  God,  the  great  body  of  Christians 
have,  in  every  age  of  the  Church,  wholly  misunderstood  the  Scrip- 
lures  concerning  this  most  important  doctrine,  and  mistaken,  infi- 
nitely, the  real  character  of  their  Saviour.  Of  course,  the  Scrip- 
tures have  been  so  written,  as  that  the  natural  interpretation  of 
them  is  a  source  of  total  and  dreadful  error;  even  of  that,  wi)ich 
they  themselves  denounce  in  terms  of  the  highest  reprobation  ;  viz. 
idolatry.  For  the  interpretation,  which  has  been  given  tlu  m  by 
the  great  body  of  Christians,  in  every  age  and  country  in  which 
they  have  existed,  is  beyond  a  controversy  the  natural  interpre- 
tation. That  mcUj  who  first  make  a  philosophical  sysie-n  of  religion^ 
and  then  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  Scriptures  to  it.  should  under- 
stand them  falsely,  cannot  be  wondered  at;  but  that  they  should 
be  fal.-^ely  understood  by  the  great  body  of  mannind^  icho  for  thdr 
religion  come  to  them  only  ;  and  yet  the  war  of  holiness  be  st  II  a 
highicay^  in  which  wayfaring  men^  thovgh  fools^  shall  not  err  ;  is 
a  position,  which  is  yet  to  be  explained. 
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